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A  PERSUASION  of  the  Utility  of  a 
concife  Hiftory  of  Modern  F  urope 
induced  the  Author  to  undertake  this  Work : 
and  he  has  had  the  Satisfaction  to  find  his 
Opinion  juftified  by  that  of  the  Public.  The 
Epiftolary  Form  was  chofen,  as  beft  calcu- 
lated in  tracing  the  Concatenation  of  Events, 
for  uniting  the  Accuracy  of  the  Chronolo- 
ger  with  the  Entertainment  of  the  Memo- 
rialift.     And  the  Character  of  a  Nobleman 
and  a  Father  was  aflumed,  in  order  to  give 
more  Weight  to  the  Moral  and  Political 
Maxims,  and  to  entitle  the  Author  to  offer, 
without  feeming  to  dictate  to  the  World, 
fuch  Reflections  on  Life  and  Manners  as 
are  fuppofed  more  immediately  to  belong 
to  the  higher  Orders  in  Society. 

To  this  Edition,  is  added  a  Chronologi- 
cal Table  of  Contents. 
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OF      THE 

FIRST  VOLUME 

OF     t  H  X 

Hiftory  of  Modern  Europe. 

PART      I. 

From  the  PEACE  of  WESTPHALIA,  in  1648,  to  the 
PEACE  of  I*ARIS,  in  1763. 

LETTER        1. 

Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  Settlement  of  the 

.     Barbarians. 
A.  D.  Page 

THE  fubjeft  propofed  .  t 

View  of  the  ftate  of  Ancient  Europe  -  2 

The  Northern   nations  never  wholly  conquered  by  the  Ro- 
mans -  -  ibid. 
476  They  break  from  their  forefts  and  faftnefles,  and  finally  fub- 
.vert  the  Roman  Empire  3 
Moral  and  political  caufes  of  that  great  event          -          ibid. 
To  be  afcribed  more  immediately  to  the  too  great  ex  ent  of  the 
Roman  dominion,  and  to  the  debafing  inHuence  of  its  def- 
potic  government                       -                         -4 
Caufes  of  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  republic                -  c, 
Of  the  decline  of  the  Imperial  power                                        6 
The  trealbns  of  the  foldiery,  and  efpecially  of  the  Pretorian 
bands                   -  7 
The  diflblute  lives  of  the  emperors,  and  the  removal  of  the 
imperial  leat  to  Conftantinople                                        ibid. 
The  difputeb  between  the  Chriftians  and  Pagans,  and  between 
the  different  Chriftian  feds                                    -  8 
The  fuperiority  of  the  Barbarians  in  virtue  and  in  valour     10 
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The  dcfpicable  policy  of  the  Romans  in  purchafmg  their  for- 
bearance, and  taking  large  bodies  of  them  into  pay  i  r 

The  Vifigoths  plant  rhemfelves  in  Spain ;  the  Franks  in  Gaul ; 
the  Saxons  in  the  Roman  provinces  of  South  Britain ;  the 
Huns  in  Pannonia ;  the  Oftrogoths  in  Italy  and  the  adjacent 
province  ,  by  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  century  ibid, 

A  total  change  takes  place  in  theftate  of  Europe  ibid. 

That  change  not  to  be  lamented  ibid. 

The  contempt  of  the  Barbarians  for  the  Roman  improvement^ 
and  its  caufe-  -  ibid. 

LETTER      IL 

Sjiftt'tn  of  Policy  and  '•'Legislation  ejlablijliedbythe  Barbarians, 
on  their  Settlement  in  the  Provinces  of  the  Roman  'Empire. 

The  primitive  government  of  the  barbarous  invaders-,  like  that 
of  the  ancient  Germans,  a  kind  of  military  democracy,  un- 
der a  general  or  chieftain  14. 

They  con  fide  red  their  conquefts  as  common  property,  in  which 
all  had  a  right  to  a  fliare  15 

After  fettling  in  the  provinces  of  the  Rx>man  empire,  they  efta- 
blifhed  a  new  fpecies  of  government,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Feudal  Svjlem  ibid. 

The  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  that  government  17 

The  bond  of  political  union  feeble,  and  the  fources  of  diflen- 
fion  many  -  -  18 

A  feudal  kingdom  commonly  torn  by  domeftic  broils,  and 
little  capable  of  any  foreign  enterprile  ibid. 

The  judicial  proceedingsof  the  Barbarians  long  veryabfurd    ib. 

Refontment  almoft  the  fole  motive  for  profecuting  crimes,  and 
the  gratification  of  that  paffion  the  chief  rule  in  puniming 
them  -  -  ibid. 

The  feudal  fyftem,  with  all  its  imperfections,  yet  lefs  degrading 
to  humanity  than  the  uniform  preflure  of  Roman  defpo- 
tifm  19 

.LETTER          IH. 

Rife  of  the-  French  Monarchy -,  and  HiJtQty  of  France  under 
the  Kings  of  the  Firjl  Race. 

Introductory  nfleftions  on  Hiftorical  Competition  ibid. 

Modern  hiftory  of  little  importance  before  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne 20 
The  French  monarchy  firft  claims  our  attention                 ibid. 
*6  Clovi?,  king  of  the  Franks,  fon  of  Childeric,  and  grandfon  qf 
Merovius   (head  of  the  Salian  tribe),  gains  a  victory  over 
Syaarius,  a  Roman  ufurper  in  that  province,  and  founds  the 
kingdom  of  France                  -                     -                  ibid. 
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496  He  defeats  the  Allemani  at  Tolbiac,  and  is  baptifed,  with  al- 
moft  the  whole  French  nation  -  21 

507  Vanquishes  Alaric,  kin^  of  the  Vifigoths,  and  adds  Acquitaine 

to  the  kingdom  of  France  ^^ 

Disfigures  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  by  cruelties  and  perfidies 

toward  the  princes  of  his  blood  ibid. 

51 :  Dies,  after  attempting  to  atone  for  his  crimes,  by  building  and 
endowing  churches  and  monalteries  ibid. 

The  grandeur  of  the  French  monarchy  much  impaired  by  be- 
ing divided  among  his  four  fons ;  Thierri,  ChiJdebert,  Clo- 
domir,  and  Clotaire  _  ibui. 

563  A  likedivifion  takes  place  on  the  death  of  Clotaire,  the  folefuc- 

ceflbr  of  his  brothers  and  nephews  ibid. 

Two  rival  queens  BrunechiJda  wife  to  Sigebeit,  king  of  Auftra- 

fia,  and  Fredegonda  wife  to  Chilperic,  king  of  Soiflbns,  (a- 

r.rifice  every  thing  to  their  bloody  arrbition  25 

613  Clotaire  II.  fon  of  Chilperic  and  Fredegonda,  being  ]«ft  folc 
monarch  of  France,  re-eftabli  flies  tranquillity,  and  gains  the 
hearts  of  his  fubjefts  ibid. 

632  Dagobert,  the  fon  and  fucceflbr  of  Clotaire,  (by  his  victs,  and 
his  imprudent  policy,  in  committing  all  real  power  to  the 
Mayors  of  the  palace),  greatly  veakenstheroyalatithority  ib, 

644  His  two  fons,  Sigebert  II.  and  Clovis  II.  his  feeble  fucctflbrs, 

only  the  founders  of  new  convents  ibid. 

Several  fuccecding  kings,  aptly  denominated  fuggards^  equally 

infignific  ait  -  24 

690  Pepin  Herifld,  dnke  of  Auitrafia,  ufnrps  the  adminiftrarir.n, un- 
der the  name  of  Mayor,  and  governs  France  equitably 
twen'y-eight  years  ibid. 

714  After  his  death,  Charles  Marttl,  his  natural  fon,  afTumes  the 
government  of  the  kingdom  ibid. 

*•$:  And  Pepin,  the  fon  of  Charles,  tifurps  the  fovereignty  ;  ex- 
cluding for  ever  the  defcendants  of  Clovis,  or  the  Mero- 
vingian race,  from  the  throne  of  France  ibid. 

LETTER        IV. 

Spain  wider  the  Dominion  of  tfic  Vifiwtfis,  and  sender  'tkf 
A-foors,  till  the  Reign  of  Abdurrahman. 

467  The  Vifigoths  found  their  monarchy  in  this  Roman  province  25 
The  clergy  eirly  pofTefled  cf  great  power  in  Spain,  which  be- 
comes a  theatre  of  revolutions  and  crimes  ibidi, 
585  Leovegild,  an  Arian,  puts  to  death  his  fon  Hermenegild,  be- 
cautc  he  had  errhrared  the  Catholic  Fa;th  26 
6  J  2  Sifebut  difpoflefles  the  Greek  errperoi  s  of  that  territory  they  had- 
continued  to  hold  on  the  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean,  anrt 
obliges  all  the  Jews  in  his  own  dominions,  on  pain  of  death, 
to  receive  bapt  1m                      -                        -                   ibid. 
t:2  Wmta,  v/Ko  h*d  defeated  the  Saracens,  the  countrymen  and 
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followers  of  Mahomet,  is  excluded  the  throne,  becaufe  he 
had  been  clothed  in  the  habit  of  a  penitent,  by  a  ghoftly 
trick,  whilft  labouring  under  the  influence  of  poifon  3,6 

fi2  The  Saracens  of  Mauritania,  under  the  name  of  Moors,  make 
themfelves  mafters  of  Spain,  and  put  an  end  to  tne  empire  of 
the  Vifigoths  27 

717  Pelagius,  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  retires  into  the  mountains 
of  Afturias,  and  there  founds  a  little  Chriftian  kingdom  28 

732  The  Muois  defeated  by  Charles  Martel,  in  attempting  to  pene- 
trate into  France  ibid. 
Spain,  at  firft  very  miserable  under  its  Mborifh  governors,  who 
were  dependent  on  the  viceroy  of  Africa                          ibid. 

756  But  afterward  happy  and  flourifliing  under  the  dominion  of 
Abdurrahman,  who  founds  at  Cordova  a  Mahometan  king- 
dom independent  of  ihe  Califs,  or  fucceflors  of  the  Prophet, 
and  their  African,  viceroy  39 

LETTER        V. 

Italy  under  the  Dominion  of  the  Qftrogoihs,  and  under  the 
Lombards  till  the  Reign  of  Luitprand. 

493  Theodoric,  the  firft  Gothic  king  of  Italy,  and  feveral  of  his 

fucceffbrs,  princes  of  much  prudence  and  humanity  30 

554  The  Oftrogoths  fubdued,  and  Italy  recovered,  by  the  generals 

of  Juftinian,  emperor  of  Conftantinople  ibid. 

568  Great  part  of  Italy  feized  by  Albbinus,  king  of  the  Lombards  31 

He  eftablifhes  the  feudal  policy  in  his  dominions  ibid. 

586  Autharis,  one  of  his  fucceflors,  perfects  that  form  of  govern  • 

ment  -  32 

And  embraces  Chriftianity  -.  ibid. 

643  Rotharis  gives  written  laws  to  the  Lombards  ibid. 

668  Grimoald  reforms  the  laws  of  Rotharis  -  ibid. 

Luitprand  forms  the  defign  of  making  himfelf  mafterof  Italy  33 

726  This  projeft  favoured  by  the  edict  of "Leo  Ifauricus,  emperor  of 

Conftantinople,  prohibiting  the  worship  of  images  34 

727  The  Italians  have  recourfe  to  arms  in  fupport  of  the  worfhip 

of  images  -  "35 

728  Luitprand,  taking  advantage  of  this  tumult,  lays  fiege  to  Ra- 

venna, the  feat  of  the  Exarch  or  imperial  governor,  artd  car- 
ries it  by  ftoi  m  -  .      ,  ibid. 

LETTER     VI. 

Rife  of  the  Pope's  Temporal  Power ,  with  fame  Account  of 
the  Affairs  of  Italy,  the  Empire  of  Conftantinople,  and  the 
Kingdom  ofFrancC)  from  the  Time  of  Charles  Martel  to  that 
of  Charlemagne. 

The  grand  aim  of  the  papal  policy,  to  free  the  city  of  Rome 
the  feat  of  the  apoftolic  court,  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Greek  emperors,  without  fubjecling  it  to  the  Lombard 
kings  *  36 

Gregory 
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728  Gregory  II.  more  afraid  of  Luitprand  than  of  the  emperor 

Leo,retakesRavenna,withtheaflmanceof  the  Venetians      36 

729  The  emperor,  notwithftanding  thisfervice,  perfifts  in  his  defign 

of  abolifhing  the  worfhipof  images  in  his  Italian  dominions  37 

73 1  Gregory  applies  for  pi  ote&ion  to  Charles  Martel  who  then 

governed  France,  and  Charles  becomes  the  guardian  of  the 

church  -  38 

741  Conftantine  Copronymus  not  only  renews  his  father's  edid 

againft  the  worfhip  of  images,  but  prohibits  the  invocation 

of  faints  -  43 

This   new  edift  confirms  the  idolatrous  citizens  of  Rome  in  a 

refolution  they  had  taken,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  pope,  of 

feparating  themft-lves  entirely  from  the  Greek  empire       41 

They  accordingly  revolt,  and  drive  out  of  their  city  fuch  of 

the  Imperial  officers  as  had  hitherto  been  fuffered  tocontinue 

there  ibid. 

751  Pope  Zachary  encourages  Pepin,  fon  of  Charles  Martel,  to 

dethrone  (Jhilderic  III.   and  affiime   the   title  of  king  of 

France  -  -  -  ibid. 

754  Pepin,  in   gratitude  to  his  fpiritual  benefafior,  marches  into 

Italy,   and  obliges  Aftulphus,    king  of  the   Lombards,  to 
defift  from  an  attempt  upon  Rome  -  42 

755  He  takes  the  fame  journey  a  fecond  time  ibid. 

756  More  efft&ually  humbles  Aftulphus,  and  founds  the  temporal 

power  of  the  popes,  by  beftowing  on  the  fee  of  Rome  a  con- 

liderable  territory  in  Italy,  ravifhed  from  the  Lombards     45 

786  He  dies,  after  dividing  his  dominions  between  his  two  fons, 

Charles  and  Carloman  *  44. 

LETTER    VII. 

Britain  t  from  the  Time  it  was  re/inquijfrea  by  the  Romany  to 
the  End  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy. 

448  The  Romans  finally  evacuate  Britain  ibid. 
The  degenerate  inhabitants  of  South  Britain,  after  the  Roman 

legions  are  withdrawn,  unable  to  defend  themfelves  againft 
the  Scots  and  Pids  ibid. 

449  They  apply  to  the  Romans,  but  without  effect,  and  ultimately 

to  the  Saxons  for  protection  -  -  4^ 

450  The  Saxons  and  Angles,  or  Anglo-Saxons,  come   to  their  al- 

fii'ance,  and  repel  the  Scots  and  Pids  -  47 

584  But  afterward  enter  into  a  league  with  thofe  barbarous  inva- 
ders, and  make  themfelves  mafters  of  all  the  low  country  of 
South  Britain  -  40 

827  The  Seven  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  formed  in  thecourfe  of 
the  Saxon  ronquefts,  united  under  Egbert  king  of  Wcflex  51 
The  Anglo-Saxons  Converted  to  Chriltianity  before  this  pe- 
riod ...  ibid. 
tut  having  received  that  doctrine  through  the  polluted  chan- 
nels 
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nels  of  the  church  of  Ro'rne,  it  had  little  eff&Et  in  either 
ibftening  their  minds  or  purifying  their  morals  52 

LETTER    VIII. 

Government  and  Laws  cf  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

As  the  Saxons  rather  extirpated  than  fubdued  the  natives, 
they  had  no  occafion  to  burden  themfelves  with  feudal  fer- 
vices  55 

They  trarifplanted  into  Britain  their  civil  and  military  inftitu- 
tions  -  ibid. 

Their  king  was  only  the  firft  citizen"  of  the  community,  and  his 
authority,  which  was  very  limited,  depended  chiefly  on  his 
perfonal  qualities  ibid. 

They  had,  at  all  times,  a  natibnal  council,  a  Wittenagemot,  or 
aflembly  of  the  wife  men,  whofe  confent  was  neceffary  to 
the  enacting  of  laws,  and  to  give  fandtion  to  the  meafuresof 
public  administration.  54. 

*The  members  of  this  afTembly  the  principal  landholders        ib.' 

The  Saxons,  like  all  the  German  nations,  divided  into  three 
orders  of  men  ;  the  no'-Ie,  the  free,  and  the  fervile  ib. 

The  Shiremotes,  where  all  the  freeholders  aflembled  twice  a 
year,  well  calculated  for  the  fupport  of  general  liberty  55 

The  criminal  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  exceedingly  mild      ib. 

Their  judicial  proofs  very  fingular  -  56 

The  abfurdities  of  the  ordeal  -  -  ibid. 

Their  manners  always  rude,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  arts 
imperfect  ...  ibid. 

L    E   T   t    E    k    IX. 

Reign   of  Charlemagne^   or    Charles    the   Great  j  King  of 
France  and  Emperor  of  the  Weft. 

771  Charles  fole  fovereign  of  France,  in  confequence  of  the  death 

of  his  brother  Carloman  57 

772  He  concludes  a  treaty  with  the  Saxons,  whom  he  had  van- 

quifhed  59 

773  And  marches  into  Italy  againft  Defiderius,  king  of  the  Lom- 

bards -  -  ibid. 

Defeats  Defiderins,  and  takes  Verona  60 

774  Reduces  Pavia,  and  puts  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Lom- 

bards -  ibid. 

775  Having  fettled  the  government  of  Italy,  he  marches  againft 

the  SaxonS  -  6j 

776  Defeats  them  in  feveral  engagements,  and  treats  them  with 

great  feverity  -  64 

778  Makes  an  expedition  into  Spain,  and  takes  Pampeluna  and  Sa- 

ragofla  -  -  ibid 

Become-  mafter  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  he  pays  great 

attention  to  the  arts  of  peace  •  .  65 

Account 
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Account  of  his  private  hie  - 

He  encourages  learning  -  -  67 

Ib  a  friend  to  the  church  -  -  6§ 

754  Aflifts  at  the  council  of  Frankfort  «  69 

Goes  into  Italy  to  do  juftice  to  Pope  Leo  III.         -  70 

800  And  is  inverted  with  the  imperial  enfigns  by  that  pontiff      71 
Univerfally  acknowledged  emperor  ot  the  Weft,  immediate]/ 
after  hi^  coronation  at  Rome  j  j 

802  Receives  an  embafly  from  Nicephorus,  emperor  of  Conftanti- 
nople,  complimenting  him  with  the  title  of  Auguftus        ib. 
And  from  the  famous  caliph,  Harun-al-Rafchid,  with  the  pre- 
fentofaftrikingclock  ibid. 

Arts  and  learning  flourilh  in  Afia,  under  AJ-Rafchid  and  his 
AID  eflbrs  -  -  -  73 

808  Charlemagne  delivered  from  a  formidable  invafion  of  the  Nor- 
mans by  the  death  of  their  king,  Godfrey  74. 

813  He  aflbciates  his  fon  Lewis  with  him  in  the  empire  ibid. 

814  Dies  at  Ai*-la-Chapdle  in  his  leventy-firft  year  75 
The  extent  of  his  dominions                -                 •            ibid. 

LETTER    X. 

Empire  of  Charlemagne  and  the  Church^  from  the  Acceffton 
of  hh  Son,  Lewis  the  Debonnalrey  to  the  Death  of  Charles 
the  Bald. 

814  Lewis  renders  himfelf  odious  to  the  clergy  by  attempting  to 
reform  certain  abufes  -5 

$17  Aflbciates  his  eldcft  fon  Lothario  with  him  in  the  empire      ib. 

818  Suppreflcs  a  rebellion  in  Italy,  headed  by  his  nephew  Ber- 

trand,  whom  he  punifhes  with  the  lofs  of  his  eyes          ibid. 

Is  fcized  with  remorfe,  in  confequence  of  this  i~evei  ity,  and 

enjoined  public  penance  at  Jib  own  defire  -  7 

829  His  three  fons  by  the  firft  bed,  among  whom  he  had  divided  his 
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PART     I. 

From  the  RISE  of  the  MODERN  KINGDOMS  to  the  PEACE 
of  WESTPHALIA,  in  1648. 


LETTER      I. 

DECLINE  and  FALL  of  the  ROMAN  EMPIRE,  and  the  SETTLE- 
MENT of  the  BARBARIANS. 

YO  U   have    already,   rrty   dear   Philip,  finifhed  your 
courfe  of  Ancient  Hiftory,  under  your  preceptor  :  iri 
the  elements  of  Modern  Hiftory,  I  myfelf  will  un-i 
dertake  to  inftruct  you.     The  eftablifhment  of  the  prefent 
European  nations ;  the  origin  of  our  laws,  manners,  and 
tuftoms  ;  the  progrefs  of  iociety,  of  arts,   and   of  letters, 
demand  your  particular  attention,  and  were  ill  committed 
to  the  difquifitions  of  a  mere  fcholar. 

Europe  is  the  theatre  on  which  the  human  character  has 

appeared  to  moft  advantage,  and  where  fociety  has  attained 

its  moft  perfect  form,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times  ;  its 

liiftory  will,  therefore,  furnifh  us  with  every  thing  worthy  of 
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obfervation  in  the  ftudy  of  men  or  of  kingdoms.  I  dial!, 
however,  turn  your  eye  occafionaily  on  the  other  parts  of 
the  globe,  that  you  may  have  a  general  idea,  at  leaft,  of  the 
ftate  of  the  univerfe.  But  before  I  proceed  to  the  hiftory  of 
Modern  Europe,  it  will  be  proper  to  fay  a  few  words  con- 
cerning its  ancient  inhabitants,  and  its  fituation  at  the  fettle- 
merit  of  the  prejj*  nations, 

The  inhabitants  of  ancient  Europe  may  be  divided  into 
three  claffes,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Barbarians ;  or  thofe  na- 
tions tue  two  former  were  pleafed  to  call  fo,  becaufe  lefs 
civilifed  than  they.  With  the  Greek  and  Roman  ftory  you 
are  well  acquainted.  I  mall,  therefore,  only  remind  you, 
That  the  Greeks,  the  mod  polifhed  people  of  antiquity,  in- 
habited the  maritime  parts  of  the  country  now  known  by  the 
name  of  European  Turkey  ;  that,  when  corrupted,  they  were 
conquered  by  the  Romans  ;  and  that,  after  the  conqueft  of 
Greece,  the  Romans  turned  their  arms  againft  the  Barbari- 
ans or  northern  nations,  the  Gauls,  the  Britons,  the  Ger- 
mans, whom  they  alfo  in  a  great  meafure  fubdued,  by  their 
fuperiority  in  the  art  of  war,  but  not  with  the  fame  facility 
they  had  overcome  the  voluptuous  nations  of  Afia.  A  fmgle 
battle  did  not  decide  the  fate  of  a  kingdom.  Thofe  brave 
and  independent  people,  though  often  defeated,  refumed 
their  arms  with  frefh  valour,  and  defended  their  pofleflions 
and  their  liberties  with  obftinate  courage.  But  after  a  va- 
riety of  flruggles,  in  which  many  of  them  perilhed  in  the 
field,  and  many  were  carried  into  flavery,  a  miferable  rem- 
nant fubmitted  to  the  Romans  5  while  others  fled  to  their 
mountains  for  freedom,  or  took  refuge  in  the  inacceiOble  cor- 
ners of  the  North.  There,  defended  by  lakes  and  rivers, 
the  indignant  barbarians  lived,  until  time  had  ripened  the 
feeds  of  deftruftion.  Then  ruming  forth,  like  an  impetu- 
ous flood,  and  fweeping  e\ery  thing  before  them,  they 
overturned  the  vaft  fabric  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, the  work  and  the  wonder  of  ages,  taking 
vengeance  on  the  murderers  of  mankind  ;  eftablifhed  on  its 
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ruins  new  governments  and  new  manners,  and  accomplished 
the  mod  fignal  revolution  in  the  hiftory  of  nations '. 

Here  we  muft  make  a  paufe,  in  order  to  confider  the 
moral  and  political  caufes  of  that  great  event,  and  its  in- 
fluence on  the  (late  of  fociety. 

As  foon  as  the  Romans  had  fubdued  the  north  of  Europe, 
they  fet  themfelves  to  civilize  it.  They  transferred  into  the 
conquered  countries  their  laws,  manners,  arts,  fciences, 
language,  and  literature.  And  fome  have  thought  thefe  a 
fufficient  compenfation  for  the  lofs  of  liberty  and  independ- 
ency. But  you,  my  dear  Philip,  will  judge  very  differently, 
I  hope,  whatever  veneration  you  may  have  for  the  Roman 
aiame. 

Good  laws  are  eflential  to  good  government,  arts  and 
fciences  to  the  profperity  of  a  nation,  and  learning  and  po- 
litenefs  to  the  perfection  of  the  human  character,  But  thefe, 
in  order  to  exalt  a  people,  muft  be  the  refult  of  the  natural 
progrefs  of  civilization,  not  of  any  adventitious  ferment  or 
violence  from  abroad.  The  fruits  of  fummer  are  ripened  in 
winter  by  art ;  but  the  courfe  of  the  feafons  is  necefTary  to 
give  them  their  proper  flavour,  their  proper  fize,  or  their 
proper  tafte.  The  fpontaneous  produce  of  the  foreft,  though 
fomewhat  harfh,  is  preferable  to  what  is  raifed  by  fuch 
forced  culture :  and  the  native  dignity,  the  native  manners, 
and  rude  virtues  of  the  barbarian,  are  fuperior  to  all  that 
can  be  taught  the  flave.  When  mankind  are  obliged  to 
look  up  to  a  mailer  for  honour  and  confequence,  to  flatter 
his  foibles,  and  to  fear  his  fro«vn,  cunning  takes  place  of 
wifdom,  and  treachery  of  fortitude;  the  mind  lofes  its  vi- 
gour, the  heart  its  generofity,  and  man,  in  being  polifhed 
is  only  debafed. 

T.  It  was  long  fafliionabl:  with  modern  writers,  Tint  efnccially  thofc  of  a 
elaflical  turn,  to  rail  againft  th sir  rude  ancdlors,  and  lament  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire  as  a  great  misfortune  to  the  human  race.  This  miftake  feems 
to  have  arifcn  from  an  admiration  of  ancient  literature,  and  an  imperf;d 
knowledge  of  hiftory;  from  not  fufnViently  difHngmlhing  between  the  cx- 
tin&ion  of  Roman  liberty,  and  the  deftru&ion  of  Roman  kicfp otlfm. 
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This  truth  was  never,  perhaps,  more  flrlkingly  exem-- 
plified  than  in  the  hiflory  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  de-r 
grading  influence  of  its  dominion,  more  than  any  other 
circumftance,  haflened  its  final  diflblution  3  for  although- 
the  conquered  nations  were  by  that  means  more  eafily  kept 
in  fubjeclion,  they  became  unable  to  rcfift  a  foreign  enemy, 
and  might  be  confidered  as  decayed  members  of  the  body 
politic,  which  increafed  its  fize  without  inereafmg  its- 
ftrength.  An  appearance  of  profperity,  indeed,  fucceeded 
to  the  havock  of  war  ;  the  ruined  cities  were  rebuilt,  and 
new  ones  founded;  population  flourished;  civilization  ad- 
vanced ;  the  arts  were  cultivated  ;  but  the  mavlial  and  inde- 
pendent fpirit  of  the  people  of  the  northern  provinces  was 
fo  totally  extinct  in  a  few  centuries,  that  inftead  of  pre- 
ferring death  to  flavery,  like  fo  many  of  their  illuftrious  an- 
ceftors,  they  patiently  fubmitted  to  any  contribution  which 
a  rapacious  governor  was  pleafed  to  levy.  And  the  defcend- 
-a.nts  of  thofe  gallant  warriors,  who  had  difputed  the  field 
with  the  Roman  legions  under  Csefar  and  Germanicus, 
were  unable  to  oppofe  the  moft  defultory  inroads  of  a  troop- 
of  undifciplined  barbarians.  They  were  become  incapable 
of  either  thinking  or  a£ling  for  themfelves.  Hence  all  the 
countries,  which  had  been  fubje&ed  to  the  Roman  yoke, 
fell  a  prey  to  the  firft  invader,  after  the  imperial  forces 
were  withdrawn. 

Many  other  caufes  contributed  to-  the  diflblution  of  the 
Roman  empire,  befide  the  debility  occasioned  by  its  un- 
wieldy corpulence. 

Rome  owed  her  dominion  as  much  to  the  manners  as  to 
the,  arms  of  her  citizens 2.  Their  dignity  of  fentiment ; 
their  love  of  liberty  and  of  their  country  ;  their  paflio-n  for 

a.  "  Think  not,"  faid  the- elder  Onto  to  the  Roman  fenate,  "  it  was' 
"  merely  by  force  of  arms  that  our  forefathers  raifed  this  republic  from  a  low 
<!  condition  to  its  prefent  greatnefs;— no  !  but  by  things  of  a  very  different 
'  nature — —  induflry  and  ilifcipli;;c  at  home,  abrtincnce  and  juftice  abroad, 
"  a  Jifmtircfced  Ipirit  in  council,  isn'dlinded  by  pafiion,  and  unbiafied  by. 
"  pltai'urc."  Sallul^.  Bell.  Cutiiin. 

glory;. 
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glory ;  their  perfeverance  in  toils ;  their  contempt  of  danger 
•and  of  death ;  their  obedience  to  the  laws  ;  and,  above  a!1, 
their  civil  constitution  and  military  difcipline,  had  extended 
and  cemented  the  conquefts  of  the  Romans.-  The  very 
ufurpations  of  that  fovereign  people  (for  I  fpeak  of  the  times 
of  the  republic)  were  covered  with  a  certain  majefty,  which 
made  even  tyranny  refpeclable.  But  their  government  car- 
ried in  its  bofom  the  feeds  of  deftru&ion.  The  continual 
jealoufy  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  the  fenate  and 
the  people,  without  any  balancing  power,  made  the  ruin  of 
the  republic  inevitable,  as  foon  as  che  manners  were  relaxed : 
and  a  relaxation  of  manners  was  neceflarily  produced,  .by  the 
pillage  of  Greece  and  the  conqueft  of  Afia  3 ;  by  the  conta- 
gious refinements  of  the  one,  and  the  influx  of  wealth  from 
the  other. 

The  fall  of  Carthage,  and  the  expulfion  of  the  Gauls  out 
of  Italy,  though  feemingly  the  two  molt  fortunate  events  in 
the  Roman  hiftory,  contributed  alfo  to  a  change  of  man- 
ners, and  to  the  extinction  of  Roman  liberty.  While  Car- 
thage fubfifted,  the  attention  of  all  parties  was  carried  to- 
ward that  rival  date ;  to  defend  themfelves,  or  annoy  their 
enemies,  was  the  only  care  of  the  Romans  :  and  as  long  as 
the  Gauls  had  polTeflions  in  the  -neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
her  citizens  were  united  by  the  &nfe  of  a  common  danger;  but 
no  fooner  were  their  fears  from  abror.d  removed,  than  the 
people  grew  altogether  ungovernable.  Ambitious  men  took 
advantage  of  their  liccniioufnefs  ;  party  clafhed  with  party. 
A  matter  became  neceffary,  in  order  to  terminate  the  horrors 
of  civil  war,  as  well  as  to  give  union  and  vigour  to  the  Hate. 
Interdl  and  vanity  made  courtiers;  force  or  fear,  Haves. 

3.  It  was  in  the  delicious  climate  and  pleafureab'e  groves  of  Afia,  fays 
f  alluft,  that  the  r.rmy  of  the  Roman  pc  >ple  firit  learned  to  abandon  them- 
,fclves  to  wine  and  women — to  admirs  pictures  ftatucs,  and  v;>.fcs  of  cu'iou> 
Kvorkmanfhip — and  to  fj-are  nothing  civil  or  facred  to  come  at  the  poflefiiou 
cf  t'-e.n.  Bell.  Catilin. 

B  3  The 
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The  people  were  difarmed  by  the  jealoufy  of  defpotifm,  and 
corrupted  by  the  example  of  an  abandoned  court.  Ef- 
feminacy, debauchery,  profligacy,  and  every  atrocious  vice, 
was  common  upon  the  throne. 

A  new  fource  of  ruin  difclofed  itfelf.  Some  difputed 
fucceflions  having  made  the  army  fenfible  that  the  fove- 
reignty  was  in  their  hands,  they  thenceforth  fold  it  to  the 
higheft  bidder.  Sporting  with  the  lives  of  their  princes,  as 
formerly  with  the  laws  of  the  republic,  they  created  empe- 
rors only  to  extort  money  from,  them,  and  afterwards  maf- 
facred  them,  in  order  to  extort  like  fums  from  their  fuc- 
cefTors.  Emperors  were  oppofed  to  emperors,  and  armies 
difputed  the  pretenfions  of  armies.  With  obedience  dif- 
cipline  was  loft.  Wife  princes  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to 
reflore  it :  their  zeal  to  maintain  the  ancient  military  regu- 
lations only  expofed  them  to  the  fury  of  the  foldiery  ;  the 
very  name  of  difcipline  was  a  fignal  for  revolt.  The  armies 
of  Rome  did  not  now  oonfift  of  free  men,  who  had  volun- 
tarily chofen  a  military  life:  or  who,  in  obedience  to  the 
laws,  fervcd  for  a  term  of  yeai's,  but  of  mercenaries  colledl- 
ed  from  the  provinces,  or  barbarians  bribed  into  the  fervice, 
as  more  able  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  war.  Her  foldiers 
were  no  longer  citizens  armed  in  defence  of  their  country, 
they  were  its  oppreflbrs ;  they  were  licenfed  robbers,  infa- 
tiable  of  plunder. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  continual  treafons  of  the  foldiery, 
but  efpecially  the  Pretorhn  bands,  the  emperors  aflbciated 
with  themfelves  in  the  fupreme  power,  their  fons,  their 
brother?,  or  fuch  perfons  as  they  could  truft  ;  and  every 
emperor  ele£led  a  G.tfar,  or  fucceffbr.  They  likewife  fubf 
divided,  and  confequently  ciiminifhed,  the  power  of  the 
Pretorian  prefects,  who  were1  the  grand  viziers  of  their 
time,  appointing  four  inftead  of  two.  By  thefe  means  the 
imperial  feat  was  rendered  more  fecure  :  the  emperors  were 
permitted  to  die  in  their  beds  ;  manners  were  foftened,  and 
Jefs  blood  was  iheii  by  ferocity  ;  but  the  flate  was  wafted  by 

an 
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an  enormous  expence,  and  a  new  fpecies  of  oppreflion  took 
place,  no  lefs  difgraceful  to  humanity  than  the  former  maf- 
facres.  The  tyranny  was  transferred  from  the  ibldiery  to 
the  prince :  the  caufe  and  the  mode  was  changed,  but  the 
effect  was  the  fame.  Shut  up  within  the  walls  of  a  palace, 
furrounded  by  flatterers  and  women,  and  funk  in  the  foftnefs 
of  Eaftern  luxury,  thofe  mafters  of  empire  governed  in  fe- 
cret  by  the  dark  and  fubtle  artifices  of  defpotifm.  Iniquit- 
ous judgments,  under  the  form  of  juftice,  feemed  only  to 
fet  death  at  a  diftance,  in  order  to  make  life  more  miferable, 
and  exiftence  more  precarious.  Nothing  was  faid,  all  was 
infmuated  :  every  man  of  prime  reputation  was  accufed ; 
and  the  warrior  and  the  politician  daily  faw  themfelves  at 
the  mercy  of  fycophants,  who  had  neither  ability  to  ferve 
the  (late  themfelves,  nor  generofity  to  fuffer  others  to  ferve 
it  with  honour  4. 

The  removal  of  the  imperial  court  to  Conftantinople,  to 
fay  nothing  of  the  fubfequent  divifion  of  the  empire  into 
Eaftern  and  Wellern,  was  a  new  blow  to  the  grandeur  of 
Rome,  and  likewife  to  its  fecurity  :  for  the  veteran  legions, 
that  guarded  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  were 
alfo  removed  to  the  Eafl,  in  order  to  guard  another  frontier  j 
and  Italy,  robbed  of  its  wealth  and  inhabitants,  funk  into  a 
ftate  of  the  mod  annihilating  languor.  Changed  into  a  gar- 
den by  an  Afiatic  pomp,  and  crowded  with  villas,  now  dc- 
fcrted  by  their  voluptuous  owners,  this  once  fertile  country 
was  unable-to  maintain  itfelf ;  and  when  the  crops  of  Sicily 
and  Africa  failed,  the  people  breathed  nothing  but  fedition. 

Thefc  discontents,  cccafioned  by  the  removal  of  the  im- 
perial court,  were  heightened  by  thofe  of  religion.  Chriili- 
anity  had  long  been  making  progrefs  in  the  empire,  it  now 
afcended  the  throne  of  the  Csefars.  As  the  Chriftians  had 
formerly  been  perfecuted,  they,  in  their  turn,  became  per-  • 

4.  Montefq.  Conjiilcrat.  fur  les  Caufa  dc  la  Grandeur  t/es  Remains,  et  dc  Icur 
Dcc.iJ.  chap. *v.  xv:.  xvii.  and  the  authors  tlutrc  cited,  but  especially  Tacitus? 
Ammianus  Marccllinus,  and  Zofia.us. 

B  4  iecutors. 
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fecutors.  The  Gods  of  Rome  were  publicly  infulted, 
ftatues  were  broken,  their  votaries  were  har  raffed.  Penal 
ftatutcs  were  enacted  againft  the  ancient  worfhip  :  the  pu- 
mfhment  of  death  was  denounced  againft  the  fagrifices  for- 
merly ordained  by  law  j  the  altar  of  Victory  was  overturn- 
ed, the  Crofs  was  exalted  in  its  ftead,  and  difplayed  in  place 
of  that  triumphant  eagle,  under  which  the  world  had  been 
conquered  s.  The  moft  dreadful  hates  and  animofities  arofe. 
The  Pagans  accufed  the  Chriftians  of  all  their  misfortunes  ; 
they  rejoiced  in  the  midft  of  the  greateft  calamities,  as  if  the 
Gods  had  been  come  in  perfon  to  take  vengeance  on  the  de- 
ftroyers  of  their  altars  j  while  the  Chriftians  affirmed,  that  the 
remains  of  Paganifm  alone  had  drawn  down  the  wrath  of 
Omnipotence.  Both  parties  were  more  occupied  about  their 
yeligious  difputes  than  the  common  fafety  ;  and,  to  complete; 
the  miferies  of  this  unhappy  people,  the  Chriftians  became 
divided  among  themfelves.  New  feels  fprung  up  ;  new  dif- 
putes took  place  ;  new  jealoufies  and  antipathies  raged  ;  and 
the  fame  punifhments  were  denounced  again  (I  Heretics  and 
Pagans.  An  univerfal  bigotry  debafed  the  minds  of  men. 
In  a  grand  affembly  of  the  provinces,  it  was  propofed, 
That,  as  there  are  three  perfons  in  the  Trinity,  th,cy  ought; 
to  have  three  emperors.  Sieges  were  raifed,  and  cities 
loft,  for  the  fake  of  a  bit  of  rotten  wood,  or  withered 
tone,  which  was  fuppofed  to  have  belonged  to  fome  faint 
or  martyr.  The  effeminacy  of  the  age  mingled  itfelf- 

5.  Four  refpectable  deputations  were  fucceffively  voted  to  the  -imperial 
court,  reprefen  ting  the  grievances  of  the  p:iellhood  and  the  ftnate,  and  fo- 
liciting  the  reiteration  of  the  altar  of  Victory.  The  conducl  of  this  im- 
portant bufinefs  was  entruftcd  to  Symmachus,  a  noble  and  elogusr.f  orator, 
who  thus  makes  Rome  herftlf  plead,  before  the  imperial  tribunal,  in  favour 
ef  the  ancient  worQiip  :  "  Thcfe  rites  have  repelled  Hannibal  from,  the 
«'  city,  a-  d  the  Gauls  from  the  capitol.  Were  my  g->y  hairs  reserved  for 
"  f;ich  intolerable  drfgrace  ?  I  am  ignorant  of  the  new  fyftcm  that  I  am  re- 
\*  quired  to  adopt  ;  but  I  am  well  afTured,  that  the  correeiion  of  old 
"  age  is  always  an  ungrateful  and  Igr.omiuious  ofi:cc."  Syr.ir,i;;ch.  lib.  x. 

with 
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with  this  infatuation ;  and  generals,  more  weak  than 
humane,  fat  down  to  mourn  the  calamities  of  war,  when, 
they  fliould  intrepidly  have  led  on  their  troops  to  battle  6. 

The  character  of  the  people  with  whom  the  Romans  had 
to  contend,  was,  in  all  refpech,  the  reverfe  of  their  own. 
Thofe  northern  adventurers,  or  Barbarians,  as  they  were  call- 
ed, breathed  nothing  but  war.  Their  martial  fpirit  was  yet  iu 
its  vigour.  They  fought  a  milder  climate,  and  lands  more  fer- 
tile than  their  forefts  and  mountains :  the  fword  was  their  right; 
and  they  exercifed  it  without  remorfe,  as  the  right  of  nature. 
JSavbarous  they  furely  were,  but  they  were  fuperior  to  the  peo- 
ple they  invaded,  in  virtue  as  well  as  in  valour.  Simple  and 
fcvere  in  their  manners,  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  name 
of  luxury  ;  any  thing  was  fudicient  for  their  extreme  frugality. 
Hardened  by  exerciie  and  toil,  their  bodies  feemed  inaccef- 
fible  to  difeafe  or  pain  :  war  was  their  element ;  they  fport- 
cd  with  danger,  and  met  death  with  expreffions  of  joy. 
Though  free  and  independent,  they  were  firmly  attached  tq 
their  leaders  ;  becaufe  they  followed  them  from  choice,  not 
from  confiraint,  the  moil  gallant  being  always  dignified  with 
the  command.  Nor  were  thefe  their  only  virtues.  They 
were  remarkable  for  their  regard  to  the  fanctity  of  the  mar- 
r,iage  bed  ;  their  generous  hofpitality,  their  deteftation  of 
trc.iciiery  and  falihood.  They  poflefled  many  maxims  of 
civil  wifdom,  and  wanted  only  the  culture  of  rcafon  to  con- 
duel:  them  to  the  true  principles  of  focial  life  7. 

;What  could  the  divided,  effeminate,  and  now  daftardly 
Romans,  oppofe  to  fuch  a  people  ?  Nothing  but  fear  and  fol- 
ly ;  or,  what  was  dill  more  ignominious,  treachery.  Soon 

6.  Montefq.  ConftJerat.  &c.    chap,  xviii — xxii.  See  alfo  Gibbon's  IIljl.  of 
tie  Decline  and  /•".;//  of  tl/t  Roman  Empire,  vol.  iii — vi.   and  the  authors  there 

quoted. 

7.  Tacif.  Je  Morilus  drm.    Prifcus,  Lxtrpt.  <ie  Ltgat.  Jornandcs,   de  Rft>. 

"  As  in  poliflicd  iocieties,"  fays  Arunmnus  Marcel'Inus,  fncakinjj  of 
the  Huns,  "  eafe  and  tranquillity  are  courted,  they  delight  in  war  and  dan- 
jcrs.  He  who  falls  in  huttlc  is  rockaned  happy  ;  while  they,  who  die  of  old 
age  or  difeafe,  are  hclfc infamous."  HiJ>.  lib  xxxi. 

con- 
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convinced  that  the  combat  was  unequal,  they  attempted  to 
appeale  their  invaders  by  money  :  but  that  peace  could  not 
be  of  long  continuance,  which  put  thofe  who  fold  it  in  a 
better  condition  to  fell  another.  Force  is  feldom  juft.  Thefe 
voluntary  contributions  were  changed  into  a  tribute,  which 
•was  demanded  as  a  right ;  and  war  was  denounced  when  it 
was  refufed,  or  fell  fhort  of  the  cuftomary  fum.  Tributes 
were  multiplied  upon  tributes,  till  the  empire  was  drained  of 
its  trcafure.  Another  expedient  was  then  fallen  upon  : 
large  bodies  of  the  Barbarians  were  taken  into  pay,  and  op- 
pofed  to  other  Barbarians.  This  mode  of  defence,  fo  con- 
trary to  the  pratlice  of  the  full  Romans,  anfwered  for  the 
moment,  but  terminated  in  ruin  :  thofe  auxiliaries  proved 
the  moft  dangerous  enemies  to  the  empire.  Already  ac- 
quainted with  the  Roman  luxuries,  the  Roman  wealth,  and 
the  Roman  weaknefs,  they  turned  their  arms  againft  their 
matters,  inviting  their  countrymen  to  come  and  fhare  with 
them  in  the  fpoils  of  a  people  unworthy  of  fo  many  accom- 
modations. They  were  likewife  become  acquainted  with 
what  little  military  fldll  yet  remained  among  the  Romans  ; 
and  that,  fuperadded  to  their  natural  intrepidity,  made  them 
perfectly  irrefiftible.  A  third  expedient,  yet  more  unwor- 
thy of  the  Roman  name,  was  had  recourfe  to  : — afiaffination 
was  employed  bv  the  emperors  againft  thofe  princes,  or  lead- 
ers, whofe  arms  they  feared  ;  it  was  even  concealed  beneath 
the  mafk  of  friendmip,  and  perpetrated  under  the  roof  of 
hofpitality  !  in  the  convivial  hour,  and  at  the  feftive  board9. 

This  diabolical  practice,  the  want  of  faith,  and  other 
unmanly  vices  of  the  Romans,  not  only  account  for  the  total 
fubverfion  of  their  empire,  but  alfo  for  many  of  the  cruel- 
ties of  the  conquerors.  Inflamed  with  the  paflion  of  re- 
venge, no  lefs  than  the  third  of  conqueft  or  the  luft  of 
plunder,  the  inflexible  and  high  fpirited,  though  naturally 
generous.  Barbarians,  were  equally  deaf  to  the  offers  of 

S.  IMontcfc^uicu  and  Gibbon,  ubi  fup. 

treaty 
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treaty  and  the  voice  of  fupplication.  Wherever  they  march- 
ed, their  route  was  marked  with  blood.  The  moft  fertile 
and  populous  provinces  were  converted,  into  deferts.  Italy, 
and  Rome  itfelf,  was  often  pillaged.  New  invaders,  from 
regions  more  remote  and  barbarous,  drove  out,  or  exter- 
minated the  former  fettlers  :  and  Europe  was  fucceflively 
laid  wafte,  till  the  North,  by  pouring  forth  its  myriads,  was 
drained  of  people,  and  the  fword  of  {laughter  tired  of  de- 
ftroying. 

In  lefs  than  an  hundred  years  after  the  firfl  northern  in- 
vafion,  fcarce  any  remains  of  the  laws,  manners,  arts,  or 
literature  of  the  Romans  were  left  in  our  quarter  of  the 
globe.  By  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  century,  the  Vifigoths 
had  poflefled  themfelves  of  Spain  ;  the  Franks  of  Gaul ; 
the  Saxons  of  the  Roman  provinces  in  South  Britain  ;  the 
Huns  of  Pannonia ;  the  Oftrogoths  of  Italy,  and  the  adja- 
cent provinces.  New  governments,  laws,  languages  ;  new 
manners,  cuftoms,  drefies ;  new  names  of  men  and  of  coun- 
tries every  where  prevailed.  A  total  change  took  place  in 
the  ftate  of  Europe  9. 

How  far  this  change  ought  to  be  lamented,  is  not  now  a 
matter  of  much  difpute.  The  human  fpecics  was  reduced 
to  fuch  a  degree  of  debafement  by  the  prefiure  of  Roman 
defpotifm,  that  we  can  hardly  be  forry  at  any  means,  how- 
ever violent,  which  removed  or  lightened  the  load.  But 
we  cannot  help  lamenting  at  the  fame  time,  that  this  revo- 
lution was  the  work  of  nations  fo  little  enlightened  by  fci- 
cnce  or  polifhed  by  civilization  :  for  the  Roman  laws,  though 

9.  A  fimilar  change  was  Toon  to  take  place  in  the  ftatc  of  Afia,  great  part 
of  which  was  ftill  fubje6t  to  the  emperors  of  Conflantinoplc.  Thcfc  empe- 
rors, though  gradually  robbed  of  the  r  Afiatic  provinces  by  the  followers  of 
Mahomet,  continued  to  preferve,  in  the  Eaft,  as  we  fliall  have  occafion  to  fee, 
an  image  of  Roman  greatnefs,  lon^  after  Rome  frnd  been  fickcd  by  the  Bar- 
barians, and  the  Roman  domiivon  finally  extinguifhtd  in  the  XVefK  The 
Roman  provinces  in  Africa  were  already  over-run  by  the  Vandals,  who  had 
fpread  dcfoiatioa  w  th.  fire  and  fword. 

fome- 
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fomewhat  corrupted,  were  yet  in  general  the  bed  that  hu- 
man wifdom  had  framed  ;  and  the  Roman  arts  and  litera- 
ture, though  much  declined,  were  {till  fuperior  to  any  thing 
found  among  rude  nations,  or  which  thofe  who  fpurned 
them  produced  for  many  ages. 

The  contempt  of  the  Barbarians  for  the  Roman  improve- 
ments is  not  wholly,  however,  to  be  afcribed  to  their  ignor- 
ance, nor  the  fuddennefs  of  the  revolution  to  their  defola- 
ing  fury ;  the  manners  of  the  conquered  muft  come  in  for 
a  fliare.  Had  the  Romans  not  been  in  the  loweft  flate  of 
national  degeneracy,  they  might  furely  have  civilized  their 
conquerors ;  had  they  retained  any  of  the  virtues  of  men 
among  them,  they  might  have  continued  under  the  govern- 
ment of  their  own  laws.  Many  of  the  northern  leaders 
v/ere  endowed  with  great  abilities,  and  feveral  of  them  were 
acquainted  both  with  the  policy  and  literature  of  the  Ro- 
mans :  but  they  were  juftly  afraid  of  the  contagious  influence 
of  Roman  example ;  and  therefore  avoided  every  thing  al- 
Iced  to  that  name,  whether  hurtful  or  otherwife  I0.  They 
erected  a  cottage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  palace,  break- 
kig  down  the  (lately  building,  and  burying  in  its  ruins  the 
fineft  works  of  human  ingenuity  :  they  ate  out  of  vefiels  of 
v/ood,  and  made  the  vanquifhed  be  ferved  in  vefiels  of  fil- 
ver ;  they  hunted  the  boar  on  the  voluptuous  parterre,  the 
trim  garden,  and  expenfive  .pleafure-ground,  where  effemi- 
nacy was  wont  to  faunter,  or  indolence  to  loll ;  and  they 
paftured  their  herds,  where  they  might  have  raifed  a  luxu- 
riant harveft.  They  prohibited  their  children  the  knowledge 
of  literature,  and  of  all  the  elegant  arts  ;  becaufe  they  con- 
cluded, from  the  daftardlinefs  of  the  Romans,  that  learning 
tends  to  enervate  the  mind,  and  that  he  who  has  trembled 

lo. "  When  we  would  brand  an  enemy,"  fays  an  enlightened  barbarian, 
«'  \vithdifgraceful  and  contumelious  appellations,  \ve  call  him  a  Roman;  a  name 
which  comprehends  whatever  is  Lafe,  cowardly,  avaricious,  luxurious — in  a 
word,  lying,  and  all  other  vices."  Luitprand.  Legat,  ap.  Murat.  vol.  ii. 

under 
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under  the  rod  of  a  pedagogue  will  never  dare  to  meet  a 
fword  with  an  undaunted  eye  ll.  Upon  the  fame  principles 
they  rejected  the  Roman  jurifprudence.  It  referved  nothing 
to-  the  vengeance  of  man  :  they  therefore,  not  unphilofo- 
phically,  thought  it  muft  rob  him  of  his  a£live  powers. 
Nor  could  they  conceive  how  the  perfon  injured  could  reft 
fatisfied,  but  by  pouring  out  his  fury  upon  the  author  of  the 
injuftice.  Hence  all  thofe  judicial  combats,  and  private 
wars,  which  for  many  ages  defolated  Europe. 

In  what  manner  light  arofe  out  of  this  darknefs,  order  out 
of  this  confufion,  and  tafte  out  of  this  barbarifm,  we  (hall 
have  occafion  to  obferve  in  the  courfe  of  hiflory  r  how  genius 
and  magnificence  difplayed  themfelves  in  a  new  mode,  which 
prevailed  for  a  time,  and  was  exploded ;  how  the  fons  came 
to  idolize  that  literature  which  their  fathers  had  profcribed, 
and  wept  over  the  ruins  of  thofe  fculptures,  paintings,  build- 
ings, which  they  could  not  reftore ;  digging  from  dunghills, 
and  the  duft  of  ages,  the  models  of 'their  future  imitations, 
and  enervating  themfelves  with  the  fame  arts  which  had 
enervated  the  Romans. 

In  the  mean  time  we  muft  take  a  view  of  the  fyflem  of 
policy  and  legiflation  eftabljihed  by  the  Barbarians  on  their 
firft  fettlementt 

>I.  Procop.  Bell.  Gotlr.  lib,  u 
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LETTER        II. 

TJu  SYSTEM  of  POLICY  and  LEGISLATION  ejiablijlied  by  /^BAR- 
BARIANS, on  fettling  in  the  PROVINCES  of  the  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

'T1  H  E  ancient  Gauls,  the  Britons,  the  Germans,  the 
Scandinavians,  and  all  the  nations  of  the  north  of 
Europe,  had  a  certain  degree  of  conformity  in  their  govern- 
ment, manners,  and  opinions.  The  fame  leading  character, 
and  the  fame  degree  of  conformity  was  alfo  obfervable 
among  their  more  modern  defcendants,  who,  under  the 
names  of  Goths  and  Vandals,  difmembered  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Alike  diflinguifhed  by  a  love  of  war  and  of  liberty,  by 
a  perfuafion  that  force  only  conftitutes  right,  and  that  vidlory 
is  an  infallible  proof  of  juftice,  they  were  equally  bold  in 
attacking  their  enemies,  and  in  refilling  the  abfolute  domi- 
nation of  any  one  man.  They  were  free  even  in  a  ftate  of 
fubmiffion.  Their  primitive  government  was  a  kind  of  mi- 
litary democracy,  under  a  general  or  chieftain,  who  had 
commonly  the  title  of  king.  Matters  of  little  confequence 
were  determined  by  the  principal  men,  but  the  whole  com- 
munity aflembled  to  deliberate  on  national  objects.  The 
authority  of  their  kings  or  generals,  who  owed  their  emi- 
nence entirely  to  their  military  talents,  and  held  it  by  no 
other  claim,  was  extremely  limited  :  it  confided  rather  in  the 
privilege  of  advifing,  than  in  the  power  of  commanding. 
Every  individual  was  at  liberty  to  chufe  whether  he  would 
engage  in  any  warlike  enterprife.  They  therefore  followed 
the  chieftain  who  led  them  forth  in  queft  of  new  fettle- 
ments  from  inclination,  not  controul ' ;  as  volunteers  who 
offered  to  accompany  him,  not  as  foldiers  whom  he  could 
order  to  march.  They  confidered  their  conquefts  as  com- 

I.  Catfar.  de  Bell.  Gait.  lib.  vi.     Tacif.  Je  Moribui  German,  cap.  xi— xlvi. 
.  Marcel,  lib.  xxxi.     Prif.  Rliei.  ap.  Byz.  Script.  vol.J. 

mon 
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mon  property,  in  which  all  had  a  right  to  {hare,  as  all  had 
contributed  to  acquire  them :  nor  was  any  obligation  what- 
foevcr  entailed  on  the  pofTeflbrs  of  lands  thus  obtained. 
Every  one  was  the  lord  of  his  own  little  territory. 

But  after  fettling  in  the  Roman  provinces,  where  they 
had  their  acquifitions  to  maintain  not  only  againfl  the  an* 
cient  inhabitants,  but  alfo  againfl  the  inroads  of  new  in- 
vaders, the  northern  conquerors  faw  the  neceffky  of  a 
clofer  union,  and  of  relinquifhing  fome  of  their  private 
rights  for  public  fafety.  They  continued  therefore  to  ac- 
knowledge the  general  who  had  led  them  to  victory  :  he  was 
confidered  as  the  head  of  the  colony ;  he  had  the  largeft 
(hare  of  the  conquered  lands  j  and  every  free  man,  or  every 
fubordinate  officer  and  foldier,  upon  receiving  a  (hare  ac- 
cording to  his  military  rank,  tacitly  bound  himfeJf  to  appear 
againfl  the  enemies  of  the  community  *. 

This  new  divifion  of  property,  and  the  obligations  con- 
fequent  upon  it,  gave  rife  to  a  fpecies  of  government  for- 
merly unknown,,  and  which  is  commonly  diflinguifhed  by 
the  name  of  the  FEUDAL  SYSTEM.  The  idea  of  a  feudal 
kingdom  was  borrowed  from  that  of  a  military  eftablifhment. 
The  victorious  army,  cantoned  out  in  the  country  which  it 
had  feized,  continued  arranged  under  its  proper  officers, 
who  were  ordered  to  hold  themfelves  in  readinefs  to  affemble 
whenever  occafion  fhould  require  their  united  operations  or 
counfels. 

But  that  fyftem  of  policy,  apparently  fo  well  calculated 
for  national  defence  or  conquefl,  and  which  prevailed  for 
feveral  centuries  in  almoil  every  kingdom  of  Europe,  did 
not  fufficiently  provide  for  the  interior  order  and  tranquillity 
of  the  ftate.  The  bond  of  political  union  was  feeble ;  the 
fources  of  diffenfion  were  many  ;  and  corruption  was  inter- 
woven with  the  very  frame  of  the  conftitution.  The  par- 
tial divifion  of  the  conquered  lands,  which  were  chiefly 

2.  Du  Cange,  G.'ef.  voc.  Mila  ct  Alcdis. 
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fwallowed  up  by  the  great  officers,  gave  the  few  a  dangerous 
afcendency  over  the  many.  The  king  or  general,  by  his 
fuperidr  allotment,  had  it  amply  in  his  power  to  reward  paft 
fervices  or  attach  new  followers,  for  the  purpofe  of  future 
wars.  With  this  view  he  parcelled  out  his  lands ;  binding 
thofe,  on  whom  he  beftowed  them,  to  attend  him  in  all  his 
military  enterprizes,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture.  The 
nobles,  or  great  officers,  followed  his  example,  annexing  the 
fame  conditions  to  their  benefices  or  grants  of  land,  and  ap- 
pearing at  the  head  of  their  numerous  vafTals,  like  fo  many 
independent  princes,  whenever  their  pride  was  wounded  or 
their  property  injured.  They  difputed  the  claims  of  the 
ibvereign  ;  they  withdrew  their  attendance,  or  turned  their 
arms  againft  him 3.  A  ftrong  barrier  was  thus  formed 
sgainft  a  general  defpotifm  in  the  (late  ;  but  the  nobles  them- 
felves,  by  means  of  their  warlike  retainers,  were  the  tyrants 
of  every  inferior  diftri£t,  holding  the  people  in  fervitude> 
and  preventing  any  regular  adminiftration  of  juftice,  every 
one  claiming  that  prerogative  within  his  own  domain.  Nor 
\vas  this  the  only  privilege  thofe  haughty  nobles  ufurped : 
they  alfo  extorted  from  the  crown  the  right  of  coining  mo- 
ney in  their  own  name,  and  of  carrying  on  war  againfc  their 
private  enemies  4. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  encroachments  on  the  royal  pre- 
rogative, the  powerful  vaffals  of  the  crown  obtained  grants 
during  life,  and  afterwards  others  including  their  heirs,  of 
fuch  lands  as  they  had  originally  held  only  during  pleafure. 
And  they  appropriated  to  themfelves  titles  of  honour,  as 
.•well  as  offices  of.poWer  and  of  tru-ft,  which  became  hereditary 
in  many  families.  The  ties  which  connected  the  principal 
members  of  the  conftitution  with  its  head  were  diffolved  : 
almoft  all  ideas  of  political  fubjection  were  loft,  and  little 

3.  Montefquieu,  VEfprll  dis  Lolx,  liv.  xxx.  xxxi. 

4.  Montef-iuk-u,  ubifupra.  Robertfon.  Introd.  Uiji.  Ckar'.cs  V.  Hume,Hi/i. 
En*.  Append,  ii. 
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appearance  of  feudal  fubordination  remained.  The  nobility 
openly  afplred  at  independency  :  they  fcprned  to  confider 
themfelves  as  fubje£b  •,  and  a  kingdom,  confiderable  in  name 
and  extent,  was  often  a  mere  (hadow  of  monarchy,  and 
really  confided  of  as  many  feparate  principalities  as  it  con- 
tained baronies.  A  thoufand  feuds  and  jealoufies  fubfifted 
among  the  barons,  and  gave  rife  to  as  many  wars  s.  Hence 
every  country  in  Europe,  wafted  or  kept  in  continual  alarm 
by  thefe  internal  hoftilities,  was  filled  with  caflles  and  places 
of  ftrength,  in  order  to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  the  fury 
of  their  feliow-fubjects. 

Kingdoms  fo  divided,  and  torn  by  domeftic  broils,  were 
little  capable  of  any  foreign  effort.  The  \vars  of  Europe, 
therefore,  during  feveral  centuries,  as  we  fliail  have  occafion 
fo  fee,  refembled  more  the  wild  and  defultory  incurfions  of 
pirates,  or  banditti,  than  the  regular  and  concerted  opera- 
tions of  national  force.  Happily,  however,  for  poftcrity, 
the  ftate  of  every  kingdom  was  nearly  the  fame  ;  otherwife 
all  tnuft  have  fallen  a  prey  to  one  ;  the  independent  fpirit  of 
the  North  might  have  been  extinguiflied  for  ever;  and  the 
prefent  harmonious  fyftem  of  European  policy,  which  fo 
glorioufly  ftruggled  from  the  chaos  of  anarchy,  would  have 
funk  in  eternal  night, 

The  particular  manner  in  which  the  Barbarians,  or  north- 
ern invaders,  conducted  their  judicial  proceedings,  when 
they  firfl  fettled  in  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  can-* 
not  now  be  diftin&ly  afcertained  :  but  their  form  of  govern- 
ment, their  manners,  and  a  variety  of  other  circumfrances, 
lead  us  to  believe  it  was  nearly  the  fame  with  that  which 
prevailed  in  their  original  countries  ;  where  the  authority  of 
the  magiftrate  was  fo  limited,  and  the  independency  of  in- 
dividuals fo  greatj  that  they  fe}dom  admitted  any  umpire  but 
fhe  fword  e. 

Our  moft   ancient  hiftorical  records  juflify  this  opinion: 
(hey  represent  the  exercife  of  juftice  in  all  the  kingdoms  of 


5.  Id.  i'i:d.  6.  Fcrjjufon,  EJfjy  o»  the  Hi/?,  of  Civil  Satiety,  part  ii. 
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Europe,  and  the  ideas  of  men  with  refpett  to  equity,  as  lit- 
tle different  from  thofe  which  prevail  in  a  date  of  nature, 
and  deform  the  firft  ftages  of  fociety  in  every  country.  Re- 
*entment  was  almoft  the  fole  motive  for  profecuting  crimes ; 
and  the  gratification  of  that  paffion,  more  than  any  view  to 
the  profperity  and  good  order  of  fociety,  was  the  end,  and 
alfo  the  rule  in  punching  them.  He  that  fuffered  the  wrong* 
was  the  only  perfon  who  had  a  right  to  purfue  the  aggref- 
for;  to  demand  or  remit  the  punimment :—  and  he  might 
accept  of  a  compenfation  for  any  offence  how  heinous  fo- 
cver.  The  profecutbn  of  criminals  in  the  name,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  community,  in  order  to  deter  others  from 
violating  the  laws,  now  juftly  deemed  the  great  object  of  le- 
giffation,  was  a  maxim  of  jurifprudence  then  little  under- 
flood  in  theory,  and  ftill  lefs  regarded  in  practice.  The 
civil  and  criminal  judges  could,  in  mofl  cafes,  do  no  more 
than  appoint  the  lifts,  and  leave  the  parties  to  decide  their 
caufe  by  the  fword.  Fierce  and  haughty  nobles,  unufed  to 
the  reftraints  of  law,  confidered  it  as  infamous  to  give  up 
to  another  the  right  of  determining  what  reparation  they 
mould  accept  of,  or  with  what  vengeance  they  fhould  reft 
fatisfied :  they  fcorned  to  appeal  to  any  tribunal  but  their 
own  right-arm.  And  if  men  of  inferior  condition  fometimes 
fubmitted  to  award  or  arbitration,  it  was  only  to  that  of  the 
leader  whofe  courage  they  refpefted,  and  whom  in  the  field 
they  had  been  accuflomed  to  obey  7.  Hence  every  chieftain 
became  the  judge  of  his  tribe  in  peace,  as  well  as  its  gene- 
ral in  war.— '-The  pernicious  effects  of  this  power  upon  go- 
vernment and  upon  manners,  and  the  many  abfurd  modes 
of  trial  eftabliflied  before  its  abolition,  we  (hall  have  fre- 

7.  This  fubjed  has  been  finely  illuftratedby  Dr.  Robertfon,  (Introd.  ////?. 
Charles  V.)  and  by  the  prcfident  Montefquieu,  (L'EfpritJes  Loix,  liv.  xviii. — 
xxxi.)  who  has  written  a  philofophical  commentary  on  the  Laivs  of  tie  Barba- 
rians. It  has  alfo  been  treated,  with  much  learning  and  ingenuity,  by  Dr. 
gtuart  in  his  Hew  of  Society,  and  by  Mr.  Gibbon  in  his  Hi/lory  of  the  Decline  aid 
fall  oftbt  Roman  Emfirr,  chap,  xxxviii.  « 
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quent  occafion  to  obfervc  in  the  hiftory  of  every  modern 
kingdom. 

The  feudal  fyftem,  however,  with  all  its  imperfe&ions, 
and  the  diforders  to  which  it  gave  birth,  was  by  no  means 
fo  debafing  to  humanity  as  the  uniform  prefiuve  of  Roman 
defpotifm.  Very  different  from  that  dead  calm  whicli  ac- 
-compan-ies  peaceful  flavery,  and  in  which  every  faculty  of 
the  foul  finks  into  a  kind  of  fouinolency,  it  kept  the  minds 
.of  men  in  continual  ferment,  and  their  hearts  in  agitation. 
If  animofities  were  keen,  frieiulflaps  alfo  were  warm.  The 
commonalty  were  unfortunately  degraded  to  the  condition  of 
Haves,  but  the  nobility  were  exalted  to  the  rank  of  princes. 
The  gentry  were  their  aflbciates  :  and  the  king,  without  the 
form  of  compact,  was  in  reality  but  chief  magiftrate,  or 
herid  of  the  community,  and  could  literally  do  no  WRONG; 
or  none,  at  leaft,  with  impunity. 


LETTER      III. 

iff  of  the  FRENCH  MONARCHY,  and tJic  Hijlory  of  FRANCE,  under 
ilie  Kings  of  the  Firjl  Race. 

TN  hiftory,  as  in  all  other  fciences,  it  is  neceflary  to  fet 
certain  limits  to  our  inquiries,  if  we  would  proceed  with 
•certainty;  and,  where  utility  more  than  curiofity  is  our  ob- 
ie£t,  we  mud  even  contract  thefe  boundaries.  We  mud 
not  only  confine  ourfelves  to  thofe  periods  where  truth  c?.n 
be  ascertained,  but  to  thofe  events  chiefly  which  were  fol- 
lowed by  fome  civil  or  political  confequence,  which  produ- 
ced fome  alteration  in  the  government  or  the  manners  of  a 
people  :  and,  even  of  fuch  events,  we  fhould  be  more  par- 
ticularly attentive  to  thofe  which  continue  to  operate  upon 
our  prefent  civil  or  political  fyftem. 

In  thefe  few  words,  my  dear  Philip,  in  order  to  avoid  ego- 
tifm,  I  have    indirectly  given  you  an  account  of  the  manner  in 

C  2  which 
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which  I  mean  to  conduct  that  Hijlory  of  Modern  Europe^ 
which  is  intended  for  your  mftruc~lion.  The  flrft  epochs  of 
modern,  as  well  as  ancient  hiftory,  are  involved  in  fable  j 
and  the  tranfactions  of  the  immediately  fucceeding  periods 
are  handed  down  to  us  in  barren  chronicles,  which  convey  no 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  agents,  and  confequently  are  de- 
ftitute  alike  of  inftruction  and  amufement  \  while  the  events 
of  latter  ages  are  related  with  a  copioufnefs  fo  profufe  and 
undiftinguifhing,  that  a  felection  becomes  abfolutely  necef- 
fary,  for  fuch  as  would  not  willingly  fpend  a  life-time  in  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  the  tranfoctions  of  thofe  who  have 
lived  before  them.  And  as  I  would  rather  have  you  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  one  living,  than  of  ten  dead 
ftatefmen  or  heroes,  I  (hall  be  as  concife  in  my  narration  as 
is  confiftent  with  perfpicuity,  and  as  felect  in  my  matter  as 
information  will  allow  j  yet  always  taking  care  to  omit  no 
anecdote  which  can  throw  light  on  the  hiftory  of  the  human 
heart,  nor  any  circumftance  that  marks  the  progrefs  of  civil 
fociety. 

Modern  Hiftory  is  of  little  importance  before  the  time 
of  Charlemagne :  and  a  late  celebrated  writer  has  fixed 
upon  the  coronation  of  that  prince  at  Rome,  in  the  year 
800,  as  the  proper  sera  of  its  commencement.  But  for  the 
fake  of  order,  as  well  as  to  gratify  the  curiofity  we  naturally 
have  to  become  acquainted  with  the  origin  of  nations,  I 
lhall  give  you  a  fhort  {ketch  of  the  ftate  of  modern  Europe 
previous  to  that  sera. 

The  French  monarchy  firft  claims  our  notice  j  not  on 
account  of  its  antiquity  only,  but  becaufe  of  its  early  and 
continued  confequence.  Gaul  was  (hared  by  the  Romans, 
the  Vifigoths,  and  the  Burgundians,  when  Clovis  king  of 

the   Franks,  (fon  of   Childeric,  and  grandfon  of 
A.  D.  486. 

Merovius,    head   of    the    Salian   tribe)    defeated 

Syagrius,  a  Roman  ufurper  in  that  province,  and  eila- 
bliflied  a  new  kingdom,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 

France, 
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France,  or  the  Land  of  Free  Men  l.    How  ill  applied  in  lat- 
ter times  ! 

Though  Clovis  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age  when  he 
obtained  this  victory,  his  prudence  appears  to  have  been 
equal  to  his  valour.  And  many  circumftances  confpired  to 
his  farther  aggrandifement.  The  Gauls  hated  the  dominion 
of  the  Romans,  and  were  (Irongly  attached  to  Chriflianity  : 
Clovis  gained  on  their  piety,  by  favouring  their  bifhops  ;  and 
his  marriage  with  Clotilda,  niece  to  Gondebaud,  king  of 
Burgundy,  made  them  hope  that  he  would  fpeedily  embrace 
the  faith.  The  attachment  of  his  countrymen  to  their  anr 
cient  wormip  was  the  fole  objection  :  the  pious  exhortations 
of  the  queen  had  fome  effect ;  and  the  king  having  van- 
quimed  the  Allemanni  at  Tolbiac,  near  Cologne,  after  an 
obftinate  engagement,  politically  afcribed  that  victory  to  the 
God  of  Clotilda,  whom  he  faid  he  had  invoked  during  the 
time  of  battle,  under  promife  of  becoming  a  Chriftian,  if 
crowned  with  fuccefsi  He  was  accordingly  bap- 
tifed  by  St.  Remigius,  bifhop  of  Rheims,  and 
almoft  the  whole  French  nation  followed  his  example  2. 

This  was  a  grand  circumftance  in  favour  of  Clovis  ;  and 
he  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  it.  The  Gauls  were 
(launch  Catholics,  but  the  Vifigoths  and  Burgundinns  were 
Arians.  Clotilda,  however,  happily  was  a  Catholic,  though 
nurfed  in  the  bofom  of  Arianifm  ;  and  Clovis  himfelf  over- 
flowed with  zeal  for  the  fame  faith,  as  foon  as  he  found  it 
would  fecond  his  ambitious  views.  Under  colour  of  reli- 

1 .  Gregor.  Turon.  lib.  Ii.  cap.  47. 

2.  Gfft.  Franc,  cap.  xv.      Greg.  Turon.  lib.  ii.  cap.  31.     Of  the   miraclet 
faid  to  have  been  wrought  on  the  cohverfion  of  Clovis,  the  author  of  thij 
work  fays  nothing,  as  he  would  not  wifli  to  fofter  pious  credulity  ;  but  the 
lovers  of  the  marvellous  will  find  fufficient  food  for  their  paflion  in  Hincmat 
{Fit.  St.Remig.)     It  may  not,  however,  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  Clo- 
vis, when  warmed  with  the  eloquence  of  the  bifliop  of  Rheims,  in  defcribing 
the  paflion  and  death  of  Chrift,  ftarted  up,   and  feizing  his  fpear,  violently 
exclaimed,  "  Had  I  been  there  with  the  valiant  Franks,  I  would  have  re. 
'*  drcffcd  his  wrongs !"  Fredig.  Epitom.  cap.  xxi. 

C   3  gion, 
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f;ion,  he  made  war  upon  Alaric,  king  of  the  Vifigoths,who  pof- 

fefied  the  country  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Loire.     The 

Gallic  clergy  favoured  his  pretenfions  ;   and  the 

battle  of  Vouille,  in  which  the  king  of  the  Vifi- 

goths  was  vanquifhed  and  {lain,  near  Poiftiers,  added  to  the 

kingdom  of  France  the  province  of  Aquitaine  3. 

But  Clovis,  inftead  of  enjoying  his  good  fortune  with  dig- 
nity, disfigured  the  latter  part  of  Ins  reign  by  perfidies  and 
cruelties  toward  the  princes  of  his  houfe,  whom  he  extirpated. 
He  died  in  511,  after  attempting  to  atone  for  his  crimes  by 
building  and  endowing  churches  and  monafteries,  and  aflemb- 
ling  a  council  at  Orleans  for  the  regulation  of  chureh-difci- 
pline  4. 

The  death  of  Clovis  was  a  fevere  blow  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  French  monarchy.  He  left  four  fons,  who 
divided  his  extenfive  dominions-  among  them. 
Thierry,  the  eldeft,  had  the  largeft  (hare  ;  he  was  king  of 
Auilrafia,  or  that  part  of  the  Oriental  France  which  lies 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Meufe.  Metz  was  hrs  capi- 
tal. Childebert  was  king  of  Paris,  Clodomir  of  Orleans, 
and  Clotaire  of  Soiflbns s.  This  divifion  of  the  empire  of 
the  Franks,  into  four  independent  kingdoms,  not  only 
weakened  ics  force,  but  gave  rife  to  endlefs  broils.  The 
brothers  became  enemies  whenever  their  interefts  jarred. 
The  mod  frightful  barbarities  were  the  confequence  of 
their  diflentions.  Murders  and  afiafiinations  grew  common 
events. 

The   experience  of  thefe  evils,  however,  did  not  prevent 

a  like  divifion  taking  place  after  the  death  of  Clotaire,  the 

fole  fucceflbr  of  his  brothers  and  nephews.     His  four  fons 

divided  the  four  kingdoms  by  lot ".     The  kingdom  of  Paris 

fell    to    the   lot  of   Caribert ;    Soiflbns  to  Chil- 

peric  •,    Auftrafia    to    Sigebert  j    and   Orleans   to 

Gontran,  in  whofe  lot  a3fo  was  included  Burgundy,  which 

3.  Greg.  Tur.  lib.  ik  cap.  37.  4.  Greg.  Turon.  lib.  ii.    cap.  40— 43. 

5.  Ibid.  lib.  iii.  cap.  3.  *.  Ibid,  lib,  i\.  cap.  zi.  Gejl.  Front,  cap  xxix. 

had 
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had  been  conquered  by  the  united  forces  of  Childebert  and 
Clotaire.  This  new  divifion  was  followed  by  confequences 
flill  more  fatal  than  the  former.  Two  queens,  more  deferv- 
ing  the  name  of  furies  than  of  women,  facrificed  every  thing 
to  their  bloody  ambition  ;  Brunechilda,  princefs  of  Spain^ 
wife  to  Sigebert,  king  of  Aullrafia,  and  Fredegonda,  firft 
concubine  and  afterward  wife  to  Chilperic,  king  of  Soiflbns. 
Their  mutual  hatred,  conjoined  with  their  influence  over 
their  hufbandsj  was  productive  of  an  infinite  number  of 
crimes,  equally  ruinous  to  the  people  and  the  royal  family, 
and  the  moft  enormous  to  be  met  with  in  the  hiftoryof 
mankind. 

After  the  murder  of  a  multitude  of  princes,  and  many 
years  of  civil  war,  carried  on  with  the  moft  vindictive  fpirit, 
and  accompanied  with  every  form  of  treachery  and  cruelty 
Clotaire  II.  Ion  of  Chilperic  and  Frctlegonda,  was  left  fcle 
monarch  of  France  7.  He  re-eftabli(hed  tran- 
quillity, and  gained  the  hearts  of  his  people  by 
his  juitice  and  generofity :  and  he  attached  the  nobi- 
lity to  him  by  augmenting  their  confequence.  He  com* 
niitted  the  government  of  the  provinces  of  Auftrafia  and 
Burgundy  to  the  Mayors  of  the  Palace,  as  they  were  called  j 
a  kind  of  viceroys,  who,  daily  acquiring  power,  at  laft 
made  their  way  to  the  throne. 

The  vices  of  Dagobcrt,  the  fon  of  Clotalre ;  the  taxes 
with  which  he  loaded  the  people,  to  furnifli  his  debauches 
or  to  atone  for  them,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofc 
times,  by  pious  profufions,  weakened  the  royal  authority,  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  debafed  it.  His  two  fons,  Sigebert 
II.  and  Clovis  H.  were  only  the  founders  of  new  convents. 
They  were  nobody  in  their  kingdoms,  the  mayors  were  every 
thing. 

On  the  death  of  Sigebert,  Grimoald,  mayor  of  Auftrafia, 

7.  Fredig.  CLro*.  cap.  xliii. 

C  4  fct 
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fet  his  own  fon  upon  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  The 
ufurper  was  depofed  j  but  the  fedueing  exam- 
ple remained  as  a  lure  to  future  ambition.  The 
fucceeding  fovereigns  were  as  weak  as  their  predecef- 
fors ;  and  Pepin  Heriftel,  duke  of  Auftrafia,  governed 
France  twenty-eight  years,  under  the  tkle  of  mayor,  with 
equal  prudence  and  fortitude.  The  kings  were  no  more 
than  decorated  pageants,  to  be  fliewn  to  the  people  occa- 
fionally.  The  appellation  of  (luggardsy  which  was  given 
them,  aptly  expreffes  their  ftupid  inactivity. 

After  the  death  of  Pepin,  who  by  reftoring  national 
afiemblies,  which  the  defpotifm  of  former  may- 
ors had  abolifhed,  by  turning  th  e  refllefs  im- 
petuofity  of  the  French  againft  foreign  enemies,  whom 
he  always  overcame,  and  other  wife  meafures,  had  quiet- 
ly enjoyed  a  power  hitherto  unknown  in  the  monarchy  • 
his  authority  palled  into  the  hands  of  his  widow  Ple£trude, 
xvhofe  grandfon,  yet  an  infant,  was  created  mayor.  So 
high  was  the  veneration  of  the  French  for  the  memory  of 
that  great  man  \ — But  the  government  of  a  woman  was  ill 
fuited  to  thofe  turbulent  times,  though  the  infignificant  kings 
were  content  to  live  under  the  guardianfhip  of  a  child. 
Charles  Martel,  natural  fon  of  Peprn,  was  fufpefted  of  am- 
bidous  views  by  Ple&rude,  and  imprifoned.  He  found 
means,  however,  to  make  his  efcape,  and  was  received  by 
the  Auftrafians  as  their  deliverer.  His  fuperior  talents  foort 

exalted  him  to  the  fame  degree  of  power  which 
A.  D.  732. 

his  father  had  enjoyed,  and  he  was  no  lefs  wor- 
thy of  it.  He  fared  France  from  the  fword  of  the  Sara- 
cens, who  had  already  fubje£led  Spain,  and  he  kept  all 
the  neighbouring  nations  in  awe  by  his  wife  and  vigor- 
ous adminiftration  y  yet  he  never  ftyled  himfelf  any  more 

than  Duke  of  France,  confcious  that  the  title  Of 
A.  D.  751. 

King  could  add  nothing  to  his  power.     But  his 

iou  Pepin,  lefs  modeft  or  more  vain,  affumed  the  Sovereignty 

in 
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in  name  as  well  as  reality  ;  excluding  for  ever  the  defcend- 
ants  of  Glovis,  or  the  Merovingian  race  from  the  throne  of 
France  8. 

The  circumftances  of  that  revolution  I  fhall  foon  have 
occafion  to  relate.  At  prefent  we  muft  take  a  view  of  the 
other  ftates  of  Europe. 

8.  Adon.  Citron.  Annul.  Mttenf. 


LETTER      IV. 

Sl>AlN  under  the  Dominion  of  the  VISIGOTHS,  and  under  the  MOORS, 
till  the  Reign  of  ABDURRAHMAN. 

CPAIN,  my  dear  Philip,  next  merits  your  attention, 
as  the  fecond  great  kingdom  on  this  fide  of  the 
Alps.  Soon  after  the  Vifigoths  founded  their  monarchy 
in  that  Roman  province,  already  over-run  by  the 
Vandals  and  the  Suevi,  the  clergy  became  pof- 
fefled  of  more  power  than  the  prince.  So  early  was  the 
tyranny  of  the  church  in  Spain  !  Almoft  all  caufes,  both 
civil  and  ecclefiaftical,  were  referred  to  the  bench  of  bimops : 
they  even  decided  in  their  councils  the  moft  weighty  affairs 
of  the  nation.  Along  with  the  nobles,  among  whom  they 
held  the  firft  rank,  they  often  difpofed  of  the  crown,  which 
was  more  elective  than  hereditary  *.  The  kingdom  was  one 
theatre  of  revolutions  and  crimes.  The  number  of  kings 
aflaflinated  fills  the  foul  with  horror.  The  Barbarians,  af- 
ter their  eftablifhment,  contracted  new  vices  :  their  ferocity 
became  bloody.  What  crimes  did  not  bigotry  alone  produce  ! 
In  order  to  make  you  fully  fenfible  of  this,  as  well  as  ac- 
quainted with  all  that  is  neceflary  to  be  known  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  Vifigoths  in  Spain,  I  need  only  mention  the  princi- 
pal reigns. 

l.  Geddcs's  Traf?;,  vol.  ii.    Sec  alfo  Saavcdra,  Corona  Gotbiea. 

Leo- 
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LeovigilJ,  who  died   in    585,  and  who  is  fo  much  ce- 
lebrated for  his  victories  over  the    Suevi,  whom 

A.  D.  5^5* 

he  entirely  fubdued,  put  to  death  his  fon  Her* 
menegild,  becauie  he  had  embraced  the  Catholic  faith, 
he  himfelf  being  an  Arian.  Recared,  however,  his  other  fon 
and  fucceflbr,  abjured  Arianifm.  The  Arians  were  perfe- 
cuted  in  their  turn.  The  fpirit  of  perfecution  daily  increaf- 
ed.  Sifebut,  a  prince  in  other  refpecls  wife,  and  whofe  va- 
lour difpofleffed  the  Greek  emperors  of  what  territory  they 
had  continued  to  hold  on  the  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean, 

obliged  the  Jews,  on  pain  of  death,  to  receive 
A.  D.  611. 

baptifm.  In  the  reign  of  this  monarch  the  em- 
pire of  the  Vifigoths  was  at  its  height;  comprehending 
not  only  Spain,  but  alfo  fome  neighbouring  provinces 
of  Gaul,  and  part  of  Mauritania.  Chintila,  a  fubfe- 
quent  king,  banifhed  all  the  Jews  ;  and  a  council,  or  aflcrrt- 
bly  of  divines,  convoked  during  his  reign,  declared  that  no 
prince  could  afcend  the  Spanifh  throne  without  fwearing  to 
enforce  all  the  la\vs  enacted  againft  that  unfortunate  people. 
Under  the  reign  of  Recefuint,  the  election  of  kings  was  re- 
ferved  by  a  council  to  the  bifhbps  and  palatines.  Thefc  pa- 
latines were  the  principal  officers  of  the  crown. — Thus  the 
Spanifli  nobility  loft  one  of  their  mod  eflential  rights. 
"Wamba,  who  defeated  the  Saracens  in  an  attempt  up- 
on Spain,  was  excluded  the  throne,  becaufe  he 
A.  D.  68s.  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  .  .. 

had  been    clothed    m   the    habit   of    a  penitent, 

while  labouring  under  the  influence  of  poifon,  admi- 
niftered  by  the  ambitious  Erviga  ! — This  ftroke  of  prieft- 
craft,  the  iirft  of  the  kind  we  meet  with  in  hiflory,  fliews 
at  a  diftance  what  might  be  expected  from  clerical  finefle. 
A  council  adjudged  the  throne  to  Erviga  ;  and  another  coun_ 
cil,  held  during  his  reign,  prohibited  the  kings,  under  pe- 
nalty of  damnation,  from  marrying  a  king's  widow.  This 
canon  is  a  fufficient  proof  of  the  fpirit  of  legiflation  which 
at  that  time  prevailed  in  Spain.  The  debauchery,  cruelty 
and  impiety  of  Witiza3  whofe  wickednefs  knew  no  bounds, 

occa- 
t 
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occafioned  a  civil  war  in  710.     Rodcric,  or  Rodcrigue,  de- 
throned this  prince,  and  was  himfelf  dethroned 

A.  D.  710. 
by  a  people  whom  nothing  could  withltand  2. 

The  Mahometan  religion  was  already  eitablifhed  in  many 
countries.  Mahomet,  its  founder,  who  ere&ed  at  Mecca 
a  fpiritual  and  temporal  monarchy,  had  died  632 ;  and  his 
countrymen,  the  Arabs  or  Saracens,  foon  after  over-ran 
great  part  of  Afia,  and  all  that  part  of  Africa  which  was 
under  the  Roman  dominion.  Animated  by  the  irioft  violent 
fpirit  of  fanaticifm,  their  valour  was  altogether  irrefitlible. 
The  Koran  promifed  heaven  and  eternal  fenfualicV  to  fuch  as 
fell  in  battle,  and  the  conquerors  always  tendered  liberty  and 
protection  to  thofe  who  embraced  their  fuperltition.  They 
threatened  the  whole  world  with  fubjedtion.  Count  Julian, 
whofe  daughter  king  Roderic  had  dishonoured,  invited  them, 
it  is  faid,  to  land  in  Spain.  Nor  is  this  circumftance  by 
any  means  improbable,  confidering  the  character  of  the 
times,  more  revolutions  being  then  occafioned  by  the  private 
vices  of  princes  than  any  other  Caufe. 

The  Saracens,  already  matters  of  Mauritania,  now  Bar- 
bary  (a  name  which  the  lawlefs  ferocity  of  their  defcend- 
ants  has  given  to  that  country,  as  it  gave  to  them  the 
name  of  Maures  or  Moors),  made  a  defcent  up- 
on Spain ;  and  by  the  decifive  battle  of  Xeres, 
in  Andalufia,  put  an  end  to  the  empire  of  the  Vifi- 
goths3.  Muza,  viceroy  of  Africa,  under  the  calif  Wa- 
lid,  came  over  to  finifh  the  conquefl.  According  to  the 
prudent  policy  of  the  Mahometans  (the  only  enthufiails  who 
ever  united  the  fpirit  of  toleration  with  a  zeal  for  making 
profelytes),  he  offered  the  inhabitants  their  religion  and 
laws,  on  condition  that  they  (hould  pay  to  him  the  fame 
fubfidy  they  had  paid  their  former  fovereigns :  and  fuch  as 
embraced  the  religion  of  the  conquerors  were  entitled  to 

2.  Ifidor.  Cron.  Gotl.    Fcrrsras,  H':JI.  fffy.  vol    ii.    Mariana,  ibid.    Greg. 
Turon.  lib.  vi. 

3.  Rod.  Tolct  Hi/1.  Arub.    Ferrcras,  ubi  fup. 

all 
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all  their  privileges.  Mqfl  cities  fubmitted  without  refiflance : 
thofe  that  held  out  he  reduced  by  force,  burning  and  pillag- 
ing them.  Oppas,  archbifhop  of  Seville,  and  uncle  to  the 
children  of  Witiza,  was  not  afhamed  on  this  occafion  to 
join  the  Saracens,  and  facrificed  his  country  and  his  religion 
to  his  hatred  againfl  Roderic.  But  Pelagius,  a  prince  of 
the  royal  blood,  remained  firm  in  his  faith  and  his  duty ; 
and  when  he  could  no  longer  keep  the  field  againft  the  Infi- 
dels, he  retired  to  the  mountains  of  Afturias,  followed  by  a 
number  of  faithful  adherents.  There  he  found- 
ed a  Chriftian  kingdom,  which  he  defended  by 
his  valour,  and  tranfmitted  to  his  pofterity  4. 

Mean  while  the  Saracens  or  Moors,  little  willing  to  con- 
fine their  ambition  within  the  limits  of  the  Pyrenees,  made 
an  unfuccefsful  attack  upon  Eudes,  duke  of  Aquitaine. 
But  that  check  was  foon  forgot.  Abdurrahman,  the  new 
emir  or  governor  of  Spain,  made  a  fecond  irruption  with 
fuperior  forces,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Sens.  Repelled 
there  by  bimop  Ebbo,  he  fell  upon  Aquitaine,  vanquifhed 
the  duke,  and  advanced  towards  the  heart  of  France. 
Charles  Martel  put  a  ftop  to  his  career,  be- 
tween Poi£liers  and  Tours,  by  a  memorable 
battle,  in  which  Abdurrahman  himfelf  was  flain;  and,  if 
we  believe  the  hiftorians  of  thofe  times,  the  Saracens  loft 
in  this  action  above  three  hundred  thoufand  men.  But  fuch 
exaggerations  are  fit  only  for  romance. 

Spain  was  at  firft  very  miferable  under  the1  dominion  of 
the  Moors.  The  emirs  being  dependent  on  the  viceroy  of 
Africa,  who  allowed  them  to  continue  but  a  (hort  time  in 
their  government,  were  more  bufy  in  fleecing  the  Spanifh 
nation,  than  in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  or  the  preferva- 
ticn  of  good  order.  Civil  wars  arofe  among  the  Moflems 
themfelves  ,  and  the  califs  or  vicars  of  the  prophet,  the  fuc- 
ceflbrs  of  Mahomet,  who  had  made  Damafcus  the  feat  of 

4.  Mariana,  vol.  i.  Fen-eras,  vol.  ii. 

7  their 
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their  court,    were  unable   to    quell  thofe   diforders.     The 
competitions  for  the  califat,  as  may  be  expected,  even  fa- 
voured the  projects  of  the  rebels.     At  length  that  auguft 
dignity,  which  included  both  the  higheft  regal  and  facerdo-* 
tal  eminence,  patted  from  the  family  of  the  Om- 
rniades  to  that  of  the  Abaflides.      This   revolu- 
tion, which  was  bloody,  gave  birth  to  another,  truly  advan- 
tageous to  Spain,  but  injurious  to  the  Chriftian  faith. 

Abdurrahman,  called  alfo  Almanzor,  a  prince  of  the 
blood  royal,  who  efcaped  in  the  malfacre  of  the 
Ommiades,  founded  in  Spain  an  independent 
kingdom,  confiding  of  all  thofe  provinces  which  had 
been  fubjeft  to  the  califs  5.  He  fixed  his  refidence  at  Cor- 
dova, which  he  made  the  feat  of  the  arts,  of  magnifi- 
cence, and  of  pleafure.  Without  perfecuting  the  Chriftians, 
he  was  able,  by  his  artful  policy,  almoft  to  extinguifh 
Chriftianity  in  his  dominions  :— by  depriving  the  bifhops  of 
their  diocefes ;  by  referving  all  honour  and  offices  for  the 
followers  of  his  prophet ;  and  by  promoting  intermarriages 
between  the  Chr-ftians  and  Mahometans.  No  prince  in 
Europe  equalled  Abdurrahman  in  wifdom,  nor  any  people 
the  Arabs  in  whatever  tends  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
human  foul.  Lately  enemies  to  the  fciences,  they  now  cul- 
tiv^ted  them  with  fuccefs,  and  enjoyed  a  confiderable  (hare 
t>oth  of  learning  and  politenefs,  while  the  reft  of  mankind 
were  funk  in  ignorance  and  barbarifm  6. 

I  fhall  afterward  have  occafion  to  be  more  particular  on 
this  fubjecl.  In  the  mean  time,  we  muft  caft  an  eye  on 
Italy,  Rome,  Conftantinople,  and  France,  from  the  time  of 
Charles  Martel  to  that  of  Charlemagne. 

J.  Fcrreras,  ubi  fup.  6.  Ocklcy,  Hijl.  Sarat.  vol.  i.  ii. 
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LETTER        V. 

TTALY  under  the  Dominion   of  the  OSTROGOTHS,    and  under  tJie 
LOMBARDS,  //'//  the  reirn  of  LUITPRAND. 


TTALY  experienced  a  variety  of  fortunes  after  it  loft  its 
ancient  mafters,  before  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Charle- 
magne.     It   was  firft  wholly  conquered  by   the 
Heruli,  a  people  from  the  extremity  of  the  Eu- 
xine  or   Black  Sea,  who  held  it  only  a  fhort   time,  being 
expelled  by  the  Oftrogoths.     Theodoric,  the  firft  Gothic 
king  of  Italy,  and  feveral  of  his  fuccefibrs,  were 
princes  of  great  prudence  and  humanity.      They 
allowed  the  Italians,  or  Romans,  as  they  ftill  afFe£ted  to 
be  called,  to  retain  their  polTeffions,   their  laws,  their  re- 
ligion, their  own  government,  and  their  own  magiftrates, 
referving  only  to  the  Goths  the  principal  military  employ- 
ments.     They  acknowledged  the  emperors  of  Conftanti- 
nople  their  fupcriors  in  rank,  but  not  in  jurifdiction.     Ra- 
venna  was  the  feat  of  their  court,    and  in  real  magnifi- 
cence vied  with  ancient  Rome,  as   their  equitable  adminif- 
tration  did   with  the  reigns  of    Trajan  and   Antoninus T. 
They  were  at  laft  fubdued  by  Belifarius  and  Narfes,  the 
generals  of  Juftinian,  who,  having  recovered  Africa  from 
the  Vandals,  had  the  pleafure  of   uniting  Italy 
once  more  to  the  Roman  Eaflern  or  Greek  em-, 
pire  i  the  Weftern  empire,  which  took  its  rife,  as  a  feparate 

I.  Pr'ocop.  Bell  Gotl.  Caffiodm-.  lib.  vm.  The  lenity  of  the  Oflrogothf, 
en  firfl  fettling  in  Italy,  may  be  accounted  for  from  two  caufes  :— partly  from 
thr>t  polifh  which  their  manners  may  be  fappofed  to  have  received  during 
their  interecurfe  with  the  Romans,  whom  they  had  ling  ferved  as  auxiliaries 
againft  the  Huns  and  other  barbarous  nations ;  partly  from  the  character 
of  Theodoric  the  Gothic  conqueror,  who  having  been  educated  at  Conftanti- 
nople,  and  initiated  in  all  the  learning  of  the  times,  retained  ever  after  a  juft 
admiration  of  the  Roman  laws  and  arts. 

ftat«, 
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ftate,  on  the  death   of  Theodofius  in  395,    being  totally 
annihilated  by  Odoacer,  king  of  the  Heruli. 

Soon  after  the  expulfion  of   the  Oitrogoths,  great  part 
of   Italy   was   feized   by    Alboinus,  king  of  the 

A.  •  U.  cDc« . 

Lombards  or  Langobards,  a  Gothic  nation.  He 
and  his  fucceffbrs  made  Pavia  the  place  of  their  refidence. 
The  government  of  Italy  was  now  entirely  changed.  Al- 
boinus eftablifhed  the  feudal  policy  in  thofe  countries 
which  he  had  conquered,  fettling  the  principal  officers  of 
hi?  army,  under  the  name  of  duke,  in  the  chief  cities  of 
every  province  a.  A  fimiiar  kind  of  government  prevailed 
in  that  part  of  Italy  which  remained  fubjecl  to  the  emperors 
of  Conflantinople ;  the  exarch  or  fupreme  governor,  who 
refided  at  Ravenna,  appointing  the  dukes  or  chief  magif- 
tratcs,  of  the  other  cities,  and  removing  them  at  pleafurc. 
Even  Rome  itfelf  was  governed  by  a  duke,  the  very  name 
of  the  fenate  and  confuls  being  abolifhed. 

Alboinus  was  one  of  the  greatefl  princes  of  his  time, 
and  no  lefs  {killed  in  the  fcience  of  reigning 
than  in  the  art  <-f  war;  but  he  was  flain  by  the 
treachery  of  his  wife  Rofamund,  before  he  had  leifurc 
to  perfecl  the  government  of  his  kingdom.  Ciephis,  hi* 
fuccefibr,  was  an  able,  but  a  barbarous  prince.  His  cruelties 
gave  the  Lombards  fuch  an  averfion  againfl  regal  power,  that 
they  refolved,  after  his  death,  to  change  their  form  of  govern- 
ment :  accordingly,  for  the  fpace  of  twelve  years,  they  chofe 
no  other  king,  but  lived  fubjecl  to  their  dukes.  Thcfe  dukes 
had  hitherto  acknowledged  the  royal  authority;  but,  when 
the  kingly  power  was  abolifhed,  each  duke  became  ibvereigu 
of  his  own  city  and  its  diftrift. 

The  Lombards,  during  that  interregnum,  extended  their 
conquefb  in  Italy.  But,  being  threatened  by  foreign  ene- 
mies, they  faw  the  neceflity  of  a  clofer  union;  of  reftoring 
their  ancient  form  of  government ;  and  committing  die  ma- 
nagement of  the  war  to  a  fingle  perfon. 

a.  Paul.  Diac.  de  GrJ}.  Langob.  lib.  ii. 
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For  this  purpofe  the  heads  of  the  nation  afiembled,  and 
with  one  voice  called  Autharis,  the  fon  of  Cle- 
phis,  to  the  throne.  Autharis  perfected  that  form 
of  government,  which  had  been  eftabliflied  by  Alboinus. 
Senfible  that  the  dukes,  who  had  ruled  their  feveral  dif- 
ftric~ts  like  independent  princes,  for  fo  many  years,  would 
not  willingly  part  with  their  authority,  he  allowed  them 
to  continue  in  their  governments,  but  referved  to  him- 
felf  the  fupreme  jurifdiction.  He  made  them  contribute  a 
part  of  their  revenues  toward  the  fupportof  his  royal  dignity, 
and  take  an  oath,  that  they  would  affift  him  to  the  utmoft  of 
their  power  in  time  of  war  3.  After  fettling  the  government 
of  his  kingdom,  he  enacted  feveral  falutary  laws  for  its  tran- 
quillity and  good  order.  He  was  the  firfl  of  the  Lombard 
kings  who  embraced  Chriflianity,  and  many  of  his  fubje&s 
followed  his  example :  but  being  of  the  Arian  perfuafion, 
like  mofl  of  the  nothern  conquerors,  whofe  fimple  minds 
could  not  comprehend  the  myfteries  of  the  Trinity  and  in- 
carnat;on,  many  difputes  were  by  that  means  occafioned  be- 
tween the  Arian  and  Catholic  bifhops;  for  the  Romans,  or 
native  Italians,  were  then  as  ftaunch  Catholics  as  at  this 
day. 

Liberty  of  confcience,  however,  was  allowed  under  all 
the  Lombard  kings;  and  Rotharis,  who  furpafled  all  his 
predeceflbrs  in  wifdom  and  valour,  was  fo  moderate  in  his 
principles,  and  fo  indulgent  to  his  people,  that  during  his 
reign  moft  cities  of  Italy  had  two  bimops,  one  Catholic, 
and  the  other  Arian.  He  was  the  firft  prince  who  gave 
written  laws  to  the  Lombards.  For  that  purpofe, 

.A    T}    oJ_  ? 

he  fummoned  at  Pavia?  a  general  diet  of  the  no- 
bles; and  fuch  regulations  as  they  approved,  he  order- 
ed to  be  digefled  into  a  code,  and  obferved  over  all  his 
dominions.  His  military  talents  were  not  inferior  to  his  civil. 
He  very  much  extended  the  limits  of  his  kingdom,  and 

3.  Ibid.  lib.  tit. 
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gained  fo  many  advantages  over  the  imperial  forces,  that  no 
future  hoftilities  parted  between  the  exarchs  and  the  kings  of 
the  Lombards,  till  the  reign  of  Luitprand. 

But  the  emperor  Conftans,  before  that  time,  landed  in 

Italy  with  a  confiderable   army,  which  he  com- 

A.D.  663. 

marided  in  perfon,  determined  to  expel  tne  bar- 
barians, and  reunite  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy  to  his  domi- 
nions.    He  at  firft  gained  fome  inconliderable  advantages  ; 
but  his    army  was    afterward  totally  routed  by  Romuald, 
duke   of   Benevento,    whofe   father,    Grimoald,   had   been 
elected  king  of  the  Lombards.  — Grimoald  was  a  prudent 
prince,  and  in  all  refpe£ts  worthy  of  the  dignity  to  which 
he  had  been  raifed.    As  foon  as  he  was  free  from  the  alarms 
of  war,  he  applied  himfelf  wholly  to  the  arts  of 
peace.    He  reformed  the  laws  of  Rotharis,  which 
were  now  from  choice  appealed  to  by  the  Italians  as  well 
as  the  Lombards;   revoking  fome,  and  enacting  others  more 
applicable  to  the  circumftances  of  the  times.     Influenced 
by   the  arguments   of  John,    biihop  of   Bergamo,   he    re- 
nounced the  tenets  of  Arius.     His  fucceflbrs  followed  his  ex- 
ample, all  profefling  the  Catholic  faith  ;  fo  that  Arianifm  was 
in  a  fhorttime  forfaken  by  the  whole  nation  of  the  Lombards  4. 
Luitprand  gave  ftrong  proofs  of  his  wifdom   and  valour 
from   the  moment  he  afcended  the  throne;  but 
his  courage  fomeiimes  bordered  on  raflmefs.     In- 
formed that  two  of  his  attendants  had  confpired  againft  his 
life,  and  only  waited  an   opportunity  to  put  their  defign  in 
execution,  he  walked  out  with  them  alone,  and  upbraided 
them  with  their  guilt.     Struck  with  fuch  heroic  firmnefs, 
they  threw  themfelves  at  his  feet,  as  wretches  unworthy 
of   mercy.      The  king,   however,    thought  otherwife  :    he 
not  only  pardoned  them,    but  received    them  into    favour, 
promoting    them    afterwards    to    principal    employments. 
Having  thus  won  his  domeftic  enemies  by  kindnels,  and 

4.  Paul.  Diac.  lib.  v. 
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ilrengchened  his  interefls  abroad  by  marrying  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  duke  of  the  Boioarii,  Luitprand  applied  himfelf, 
in  imitation  of  his  two  illuttrkms  predeceflbrs,  Rotharis  and 
Grimoald,  to  the  formation  of  new  laws.  In  one  of  thefe, 
his  fagacity  appears  highly  confpicuous.  He  bkimes  "  the 
"  ridiculous  cuflom  of  trials  by  duel,  in  which  we  would 
"  force  God  to  manifeft  his  jullice  according  to  the  caprice 
"  of  men  ;"  adding,  that  he  has  only  tolerated  the  abufc, 
"  becaufe  the  Lombards  are  fo  much  attached  to  it 5." 

But  Luitprand's  great  qualities  were  in  fome  meafure 
ftiaded  by  his  bou-ndlefs  ambition.  Not  fatisfied  with  the 
extenfive  dominions  left  him  by  his  predeceflbrs,  he  formed 
the  defign  of  making  himfelf  fole  matter  of  Italy :  and  a 
favourable  opportunity  foon  offered  for  the  execution  of  that 
enterprifc. 

Leo  Ifauricus,  then  emperor  of  Conftantinople,  where 
theological  difputes  had  long  mingled  with  affairs  of  flate, 
and  where  cafuifts  were  more  common  upoa  the  throne 
than  politicians,  pioufly  prohibited  the  worfliip  o-f 
images ;  ordering  all  the  ftatues  to  be  broken  in 
pieces,-  and  the  paintings  in  the  churches  to  be  pulled 
down  and  burnt.  The  populace*  whofe  devotion  extended 
no  farther  than  fuch  objects,  and  the  monks  and  fecular 
priefls,  interefled  in  fupporting  the  mummery,  were  fo 
highly  provoked  at  this  innovation,  that  they  publicly  re- 
volted in  many  places.  The  emperor,  howevery  took  care 
to  have  his  edift  put  in  force  in  the  Eafl  ^  and  he  flritlly 
enjoined  the?-  exarch  of  Ravenna,  and  his  other  officers  in 
die  Weil,  to  fee  it  as  punctually  obeyed  in  their  govern- 
ments. In  obedience  to  that  command,  the  exarch  began 

to    pull   down   the  images  in  the  churches    and 
A  D   "i~ 

public  places  at  Ravenna;  a  conduct  which  in- 

cenfed  the  fuperftitious  multitude. to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
they  openly   declared   they  would  rather  renounce   their 

5.  Lff.  Zi9igo&.  in  Codfx  Lindenbrog. 
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allegiance  to  the  emperor  than  the  worfhip  of  images. 
They  confidcred  him  as  an  abominable  heretic,  whom  it 
was  lawful  to  refill  by  force,  and  took  arms  for  that  pur- 
pofe  '. 

Luitprand,  judging  this  the  proper  feafon  to  put  his  am- 
bitious project  in  execution,  fuddenly  afferhbled  his  forces, 
and  unexpectedly  appeared  before  Ravenna;  not  doubting 
but  the  reduction  of  that  important  place  would  be  fpeedily 
followed  by  die  conqueft  of  all  the  imperial  dominions  in 
Italy.  The  exarch,  though  little  prepared  for  fuch  an  aflault, 
defended  the  city  with  much  courage  ;  but  finding  he  could 
not  long  hold  out  againft  fo  great  a  force,  and  defpairing  of 
relief,  he  privately,  withdrew.  Luitprand,  informed  of  this, 
made  a  vigorous  attack  ;  carried  the  city  by  dorm,  and  gave 
it  up  to  be  plundered  by  his  foldiers,  who  found  in  it  an 
immenfe  booty,  as  it  had  been  fucceflively  the 
feat  of  the  Weftern  Emperors,  of  the  Gothic 
kings,  and  of  the  exarchs.  Alarmed  at  the  fate  of  Ra- 
venna, moft  other  cities  in  the  exarchate  furrendered  with- 
out refiftance  7.  Luitprand  feemed,  therefore,  in  a  fair 
way  to  become  mailer  of  all  Italy.  But  that  conqueft  nei- 
ther he  nor  any  of  his  fucceflbrs  was  ever  able  to  com- 
plete :  and  the  attempt  proved  fatal  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lombards. 

*.  Meimb.  Hif..  Iconoclajt.  7.  Paul  Diac.  lib.  vi. 
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LETTER      VI. 

Rife  of  the  Pope's  temporal  Power,  luitli  fame  Account  of  tltt 
Affairs  of  ITALY,  the  Empire  of  CONSTANTINOPLE,  and  the 
Kingdom  of  FRANCE,  from  the  Time  of  CHARLKS  MARTEL 
to  that  of  CHARLEMAGNE. 

*"P  HOUGH  Rome  was  now  governed  by  a  duke,  who 
depended  on  the  exarch  of  Ravenna,  the  pope,  or 
bifhop,  had  the  chief  authority  in  that  city.  He  was  yet 
lefs  confpicuous  by  his  power  than  the  refpeft  which  reli- 
gion infpired  for  his  fee,  and  the  confidence  which  was 
placed  in  his  character,  St.  Gregory,  who  died  604,  had 
negociated  with  princes  upon  fevcral  matters  of  date,  and  hid 
fucceflbrs  divided  their  attention  between  clerical  and  poli- 
tical obje&s.  To  free  themfelves  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Greek  emperors,,  without  falling  a-  prey  to  the  kings  of  Italy, 
was  the  great  object  of  thefe  ambitious  prelates.  In  order 
to  accomplifh  this  important  purpofey  they  employed  fuo 
cefsfully  both  religion  and  intrigue;  and  at  laft  eftablifhed 
a  fpiritual  and  temporal  monarchy,  which  of  all  human  in- 
flitutions,  perhaps,  moft  merits  the  attention  ef  man,  whe-> 
ther  we  con-fider  its  nature,  its  progrefs,  or  hs  prodigious- 
con  fequences. 

Gregory  II.  had  offended  the  emperor  Leo,  by  oppofing 
his  edi6t  againft  the  worfhip  .of  images :  but  he  was  more 
afraid  of  the  growing  power  of  the  Lombards  than  of  the  em- 
peror's threats ;  he  therefore  refolved  to  put  a  ftop,  if  poffi- 
ble,  to  the  conqueft  of  Luitprand.  The  only  prince  in  Italy, 
to  whom  he  could  have  recourfe,  was  Urfus,  duke  of  Venice, 
the  Venetians  making  already  no  contemptible  figure.  Not 
lefs  alarmed  than  Gregory  at  the  progrefs  of  ~fo  powerful 

a  neighbour,  Urfus  and  the  Venetians  promifed 
A.D.  728. 

to  aflift  the  exarch  (who  had  fled  to  them  for 

protection)  with  the  whole  flrength  of  the  republic.    They' 
accordingly  fitted  out  a  confiderable  fleet,,  while  tke  exarch; 

con- 
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conduced  an    army  by  land,  and  retook  Ravenna  before 
Luitprand  could  march  to  its  relief. 

As  the  recovery  of  Ravenna  had  been  chiefly  owing  to 
the  interpofition  of  Gregory,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  prevail 
on  the  emperor  to  revoke  his  edi&  againft  the  worfhip  of 
images  in  the  Weft.  Leo,  however,  fenfible  that  the  pope  had 
been  influenced  merely  by  his  own  intereft  in  the  meafures 
he  had  taken  relative  to  that  event,  was  only  more  provoked 
at  his  obftinacy,  and  refolved  that  the  edi£t  mould  be  obeyed 
even  in  Rome  itfelf.     For  this  purpofe  he  recalled  Scholafti- 
cus,  exarch  of  Ravenna,  and  fent  in  his  (lead  Paul,  a  pa- 
trician, ordering  him  to  get  the  pope  aflaflinated,  or  to  feize 
him,   and  fend  him  in  chains  to  Conftantinople.     But  Gre- 
gory, far  from  being  intimidated  by  the  emperor's  threats, 
folemnly  excommunicated  the  exarch  for  attempting  to  put 
the  imperial  edift  in  execution,  exhorting  all  the 
Italian  cities  to  continue  ftedfaft.  in  the  catholic 
faith.     Luitprand,  though  highly  incenfed  againft  Gregory, 
aflifted  him  in  his  diftrefs ;  and  the  populace  rofe  at  R;i- 
venna,  and  murdered  the  exarch,  making  prodigious  flaugh- 
ter  of  the  Iconoclafts,  or  image-breakers,    as  the  abettors 
of  the  edi&  were  called.     The  duke  of  Naples  (hared  the 
fame  fate  with  the  exarch;   and  as  Leo  ftill  infifled   that 
his  favourite  edidr.  mould  be  enforced  at  Rome, 
the  people  of  that  city,  at  the  inftigation  of  Gre-^ 
gory,  withdrew  their  allegiance  from  the  Greek  emperor  r. 
Hence  the  rife  of  the  pope's  temporal  power. 

Informed  of  this  revolt,  and  not  doubting  who  was  tho 
author  of  it,  Leo  ordered  a  powerful  army  to  be  raifed,  with 
a  defign  both  to  chaftife  the  rebels  and  take  vengeance  on 
the  pope.  Gregory,  alarmed  at  thefe  warlike  preparations, 
looked  round  for  fome  power  on  which  he  might  depend  for 
protection.  The  Lombards  were  pofiefled  of  fufficient 
force,  but  they  were  too  near  neighbours  to  be  trufted ;  and 

I.  Anaft.iji  fit.  Greg.  II.  Meimb.  ffijl,  letnoctaft. 
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the  Venetians,  though  zealous  catholics,  were  not  yet  in  % 
condition  to  withftand  the  ftrength  of  the  empire.  Spain 
was  at  that  time  over-run  by  the  Saracens :  the  French 
feemed,  therefore,  the  only  people  to  whom  it  was  advifa- 
ble  to  apply  for  aid,  as  they  were  at  once  able  to  oppofe  the 
emperor,  and  enemies  to  his  edict,  France  was  then  go- 
verned by  Charles  Martel,  the  greatefl  commander  of  his 
age.  Gregory  fent  a  folemn  embafly  to  Charles,  entreating 
him  to  take  the  Romans  and  the  church  under  his  protec- 
tion, and  defend  them  againfl  the  attempts  of 
Leo.  The  ambafiadors  were  received  with  ex- 
traordinary marks  of  honour  :  a  treaty  was  concluded 2  j  and 
the  French,  glad  to  get  any  concern  in  the  affairs  of  Italy, 
became  the  protectors  of  the  church. 

In  the  mean  time  confiderable  alterations  were  made  by 
death.  Gregory  II.  did  not  live  to  fee  his  negociation  with, 
France  finimed.  He  was  fucceeded  in  the  fee  of  Rome  by 
Gregory  III.  and,  fome  years  after,  Leo  Ifauricus  was  fuc- 
ceeded on  the  imperial  throne  by  his  fon  Conftantine  Copro- 
nymus,  who  not  only  renewed  his  father's  edict  againft  the 
worfhip  of  images,  but  prohibited  the  invocation  of  faints. 
This  new  edict  confirmed  the  Romans  in  the  refolution  they 
had  taken  of  feparacing  themfelves  entirely  from  the  empire ; 
more  efpecially  as  being  now  under  the  protection  of  France, 
they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Constantinople.  They  ac- 
cordingly drove  out  of  their  city  fuch  of  the  imperial  officers 
as  had  hitherto  been  fuffered  to  continue  there;  and  abo- 
limed,  by  that  means  the  very  ftiadow  of  fubjedtion  to  the 

emperor.     Soon  after  Leo,  died  Charles  Martel. 
A.  D.  741. 

and  alfo  Gregory  III.  who  was  fucceeded  in  the 

fee  of  Rome  by  Zachary,  an  active  and  enterprifmg  pre- 
late. Immediately  after  his  election,  he  waited  upon  Luit- 
prand,  and  obtained  the  reiteration  of  four  cities  in  the 
territory  of  Rome,  which  had  been  yielded  to  that  prince, 

1.  Sigon.  Reg.  Ital. 
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as   a  ranfom  for  the  capital,  when   ready  to  fall  into  his 
hands  3. 

Luitprand  henceforth  laid  afide  all  ambitious  thoughts, 

dying  in  peace  with  the  church  and  with  men. 

A.  D.  743. 
Rachis,  his  fucceffor,  confirmed  the  peace  with 

Zachary  ;  but  being  afterwards  feized  with  a  thirft  of  con- 
queft,  he  invaded  the  Roman  dukedom,  and  laid  fiege  to 
Perugia.  Zachary,  before  he  folicited  the  affift- 
ance  of  France,  the  only  power  on  which  he 
could  depend,  refolved  to  try  once  more  his  perfonal  influ- 
ence. He  accordingly  went  in  perfon  to  -the  camp  of 
Rachis  ;  and  being  refpe<3fuHy  received  by  that  prince,  he 
rcprcfentcd  fo  forcibly  to  him  the  punifhment  referved  for 
thofe  who  unjufdy  invade  the  property  of  others,  that 
Rachis  not  only  raifed  the  fiege,  but  was  fo  much  fubdued 
by  the  eloquence  of  the  pontiff,  that  he  renounced  his 
crown,  and  retired  to  the  monaftery  of  Monte  Caflino  ; 
proftrating  himfelf  firft  at  Zachary's  feet,  and  taking  the 
habit  of  St.  Benedid4. 

While  things  were  in  this  fituation  in  Italy,  Pepin,  fon  of 
Charles  Martel,  governed  France  in  the  character  of  mayor, 
under  Childeric  III.  and  acquainted,  no  doubt,  with  the 
fentiments  of  his  Holinefs,  propofed  to  Zachary  a  cafe  of 
confcience,  which  had  not  hitherto  been  fubmitted  to  the 
bifhop  of  Rome.  He  defired  to  know,  Whether  a  prince 
incapable  of  governing,  or  a  miniiler  invefled  with  royal 
authority,  and  who  fupported  it  with  dignity,  ought  to  have 
the  title  of  king..  Zachary  decided  in  favour  of  the  minifter  ; 
and  the  French  clergy  fupported  the  pretenfions  of  Pepin, 
becaufe  he  had  re  do  red  the  lands  of  which  Charles  Martel 
had  robbed  them.  The  nobles  refpe&ed  him,  becaufe  he 
was  powerful  and  brave  ;  and  the  people  defpifed  the  flug- 
gard  kings,  whom  they  fcarcely  knew  by  name.  The  judg- 
of  the  pope  therefore  filcnced  every  fcruple.  Childa- 


3    Paul.  Dwc.  lib.  vi.  4.  Id.  ibid. 

D  4  ric 
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ric  was  depofed  ;  or  more  properly,  degraded,  for  he  could 

never  be  faid  to  reign.     He  was  fhut  up  in  a  mo- 

naftery.     Pepin  was  raifed  to   the  throne ;  and 

St.  Boniface,   bifhop  of  Mentz,  the  famous  apofile  of  the 

Germans,  anointed  him  folemnly  at  SoiiTons 5. 

This  ceremony  of  anointing,  borrowed  from  the  Jews, 
and  hitherto  unknown  to  the  French  nation,  or  at  moft  only 
ufed  on  the  converfion  of  Clovis,  feemed  to  bellow  on  the 
king  a  kind  of  divine  character ;  and  fo  far  it  was  ufeful,  by 
infpiving  refpect.  But  as  ignorance  abufes  all  things,  the 
bifhops  foon  imagined  they  could  confer  royalty  by  anointing 
princes  j  an  opinion  which  was  followed  by  many  fatal  con- 
fequences.  The  Eaftern  emperors  had  long  been  crowned 
by  the  patriarchs  of  Conftantinople :  the  popes,  in  like 
manner,  crowned  the  emperors  of  the  Weft.  Crowning 
and  anointing  were  fuppofed  neceflary  to  fovereignty.  A 
pious  ceremony  gave  the  church  a  power  of  difpofing  of 
kingdoms, 

Thefe  obfervations,  my  dear  Philip,  you  will  find  frequent 
occafion  to  apply.  I  offer  them  here,  in  order  to  awaken 
your  attention.  We  mud  fee  things  in  their  caufes,  to  rea-. 
Ion  diftinctly  on  their  effects. 

Succefs  foon  attended  the  crafty  policy  of  the  popes  :  the 
new  king  of  France  repaid  their  favour  with  intereft.  AftuU 
phus,  the  fuccefibr  of  Rachis,  lefs  pioufly  inclined  than  his 
brother,  thought  only  of  conqueft.  In  imitation  of  Luit- 
prand,  he  refolved  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  all  Italy  :  and 
as  the  emperor  Conftantine  Copronymus  was  now  engaged 
in  a  war  with  the  Saracens  and  Bulgarians,  and  in  a  flill 
more  hot  and  dangerous  war  againft  images,  Aftulphus 
judged  this  a  proper  feafon  to  invade  the  imperial  domn 
nions.  He  accordingly  entered  the  exarchate  at  the 
head  of  a  confiderable  army  ;  took  Ravenna,  fub- 
dued  the  whole  province,  and  alfo  Pentapolis,  which  he  add*. 

5.  SIgjn.  If  eg.  It  ah 
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ed  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards,  reducing  the  exarchate 
and  its  ancient  metropolis  to  the  condition  of  a  dukedom0. 

Ambition  is  only  increafed  by  acceffion  of  dominion. 
Artulphus  no  fooner  faw  himfelf  matter  of  Ravenna  and  its 
territory,  than  he  began  to  lay  claim  to  the  Roman  duke- 
dom, and  to  Rome  itfelf.  He  urged  the  right  of  conqueft. 
This,  he  alledged,  entitled  him  to  the  fame  power  over  that 
city  and  its  dukedom  which  the  emperors,  and  alfo  the  ex- 
archs, their  viceroys,  had  formerly  enjoyed,  as  he  was  now 
in  pofleflion  of  the  whole  exarchate.  And,  in  order  to  en- 
force his  demand,  he  marched  an  army  towards  Rom-,  re- 
ducing many  cities  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  threatening  to 
put  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword,  if  they  refufed  to  acknow- 
ledge him  as  their  fovereign,  Stephen  III.  then  pope,  no 
lets  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  fo  powerful  a  monarch,  thari 
at  the  feverity  of  his  menage,  endeavoured  to  appeafe  him 
by  a  folemn  embafly.  But  prcfents,  prayers,  and  entrea- 
ties, were  employed  in  vain ;  Aftulphus  wanted  to  govern 
Rome, 

Made  fenfible  at  laft,  that  force  mutt  be  repelled  by  force, 
Stephen  refolved,  in  imitation  of  his  predeceflbrs,  to  crave 
the  protedYion  of  France.  He  accordingly  applied  to  Pepin, 
•who,  mindful  of  his  obligations  to  Zachary,  and  now  firmly 
feated  on  the  throne  of  Clovis,  readily  promifed  the  pope 
his  a/Tiftance,  and  fcnt  two  ambafladors  to  conduct  him  to 
Paris.  Aftulphus  permitted  him  topafs  :  and  a  treaty  was  con-, 
eluded  between  both,  at  the  expeiice  of  the  emperors  of 
Conftantinople  and  the  kings  of  Italy.  Stephen  anointed 
Pepin  anew,  with  the  holy  unction,  and  alfo  his  two  fons, 
Charles  and  Carloman,  declaring  each  of  them  Romanornm 
fatrlclus,  or  Protector  ot  the  Roman  people ;  and  the 
French  monarch,  in  return  for  thefe  honours,  promifed  to 
make  a  donation  of  the  exarchate  and  Pentapolis  to  the 
&omifh  church  7. 

6.  Sigcr.  P^g.  //./,  7.  Lee  Ofticnfb,  lib.  I 

Pepin 
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Pepin  however  endeavoured,  before  he  fetout  for  Italy,  to 
perfuade  Aftulphus,  to  be  content  with  the  dominions  of  his 
predeceflbrs  ;  to  reftore  what  he  had  conquered;  and  thus 
prevent  the  effufion  of  Chriftian  blood.  But 
finding  the  king  of  the  Lombards  deaf  to  his  en- 
treaties, he  crofled  the  Alps,  and  advanced  to  Pavia.  Aftul- 
phus now,  convinced  of  his  danger,  fued  for  peace,  and 
obtained  it,  on  condition  that  he  fhould  deliver  up  to  the 
pope,  not  to  the  emperor,  all  the  places  he  had  taken.  He 
confented ;  but,  inftead  of  fulfilling  his  engagements,  no 
fooner  did  he  think  the  ftorm  blown  over  by  the  departure 
of  Pepin,  than  he  broke  again  into  the  Roman  dukedom, 
took  feveral  cities,  and  laid  fiege  to  Rome. 

In  this  extremity,  Stephen  had  again  recourfe  to  his  pro- 
te£tor  the  king  of  France,  writing  to  him  thofe  famous  leu 
ters  which  are  ftill  extant,  and  in  which  he  artfully  intro- 
duces St.  Peter,  to  whom  the  donation  of  the  exarchate  had 
been  made,  conjuring  Pepin,  his  two  fons,  and 
the  (rates  of  France  to  come  to  his  relief;  pro* 
mifing  them  -<\U  good  things,  both  in  this  world  and  the 
next,  in  cafe  pf  compliance,  and  denouncing  damnation 
as  the  reward  of  refafal s.  Pepin,  much  affe&ed  by  thi$ 
eloquence,  wild  as  it  may  feem,  crofted  the  Alps  a  fecond 
time,  and  Aftulphus  again  took  refuge  in  Pavia. 

Meanwhile  the  emperor  Conftantine  Copronymus,  in- 
formed of  the  treaty  between  the  king  of  France  and  the 
pope,  by  which  the  latter  was  to  b.e  put  in  pofleflion  of  the 
exarchate  and  P.entapolis,  remonftrated  by  his  ambafiadors 
ngainft  that  agreement,  offering  to  pay  the  expences  of  the 
war.  But  Pepin  replied,  That  the  exarchate  belonging  to 
the  Lombards,  who  had  acquired  it  by  the  right  of  arms,  as 
the  Romans  had  originally  done  :  that  the  right  of  the  Lom- 
bards was  now  in  him,  fo  that  he  could  difpofe  of  that  terrir 
ktory  as  he  thought  proper.  He  had  beftowed  it,  he  faid,  on 

8.  AnaftaC,  in  Vit.  Sttfb.  \U. 

St,  Peter* 
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St.  Peter,  that  the  catholic  faith  might  be  preferred  in  its 
purity,  free  from  the  damnable  herefies  of  the  Greeks ;  and 
nil  the  money  in  the  world,  he  added,  fhould  never  make 
him  revoke  that  gift,  which  he  was  determined  to  maintain 
to  the  church  with  the  lafl  drop  of  his  blood.  In  confequence 
pf  this  refolution,  the  ambafladors  were  difmifled,  without 
being  fuffered  to  reply.  Pepin  prefTed  the  fiege  of  Pavia  ; 
and  Aftulphus,  finding  himfelf  unable  to  hold  out,  agreed 
to  fulfil  the  former  treaty,  giving  hoftages  as  a  pledge  of  his 
fidelity,  and  putting  the  pope  immediately  in  pofieffidn  of 
Commachio,  a  place  of  great  importance  at  that  time9. 

Before  Pepin  returned  to  France  he  renewed  his  dona- 
tion to  St.  Peter,  yielding  to  Stephen  and  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs  the   exarchate  ;    Emilia,  now  Romagna  j 
and  Pentapolis,  now  Marca  d'  Ancona  ;  with  all  the  citie* 
tjierein,  to  be  held  by  them  for  eyer ;  the  kings  of  France, 
as   patricians,    retaining   only  an  ideal  fuperiority,    which 
was  foon  forgot  I0.      Thus  was  the  fceptre  added  to  the 
keys,  the  fovereignty  to  the  priefthood,  and  the  popes  en- 
riched with  the  fp.oils  of  the  Lombard  kings  and  the  Roman 
/emperors. 

Aftulphus,  foon  after  ratifying  his  treaty  with  France,  was 
killed  by  accident,  when  he  was  preparing  to  recover  his 
conquefts.     Pepin  continued  to  extend  his  fway  and  his 
renown  till  the  year  768 ;  when,  after  having  impofed  tri- 
bute on  the  Saxons  and  Sclavonians,  having  made  the  duke 
of  Bavaria  take  an  oath  of  fidelity,  and  re-united 
Aquitaine    to    his   crown, — equally   refpe&ed  at 
|iome  and  abroad^   he  died  in  die  fifty-fourth  year  of  his 


9.  Leo  Oftieafis,  ubifup. 

10.  Many  difputes  have  arifen  concerning:  the  nature  of  Pcpin's  donation, 
and  fome  writers  have  even  denied  that  fuch  a  donation  was  ever  made  ; 
Jnit  on  comparing  airhorities,  and  obferving  the  fcopc  of  hiftory,  the  matter 
feems  to  have  been  nearly  as  represented  in  the  text.  The  impertinences  of  Vol- 
taire on  this  fubj^cl,  under  the  form  of  rcafoning,  are  too  contemptible  to  de- 
Icrve  notice. 
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age,  and  the  feventeenth  of  his  reign.  He  never  affe£t- 
ed  abfolute  power,  but  referred  all  matters  of  importance  to 
the  national  aflemblies,  of  which  he  was  the  oracle.  By 
the  confent  of  the  nobles,  he  divided  his  kingdom  between 
his  two  fons,  Charles  and  Carloman. 

The  reign  of  Charles,  known  by  the  name  of  Charle- 
magne or  Charles  the  Great,  introduces  a  new  aera,  and 
will  furnifli  the  fubject  of  a  future  Letter.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  muft  trace  the  fsttlement  of  other  Barbarians,  and 
the  rife  of  another  great  kingdom. 


L    E   -T    T    E    R     VII. 

BRITAIN,  from  tlie  Time  it  was  relinqulflied  ly  the  ROMANS,   to  the 
End  of  the  SAXON  HEPTARCHY. 

*T^HE  affairs  of  our  own  ifland,  my  dear  Philip,  now 
claim  your  attention.  It  was  ultimately  evacuated  by 
the  Romans  about  the  year  448,  after  they  had  been  mailers 
of  the  fouthern,  and  moft  fertile  part  of  it,  for  almoft  four 
centuries. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  the  debafing  influence  of  defpotifm 
fo  fully  difplayed  as  in  its  effect  on  our  ancient  countrymen. 
No  people  were  ever  more  brave,  none  more  jealous  of  li- 
berty, than  the  Britons.  With  ordinary  weapons,  and  little 
knowledge  of  military  difcipline,  they  ftruggled  long  with 
the  Roman  power,  and  were  only  fubdued  at  lafl  by  reafon 

of  their  want  of  union.  But  after  three  cen- 
A.  0.409. 

tunes  of  tranquil  lubrmmon,  when  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  empire  obliged  the  Romans  to  recall  their 
legions  from  this  ifland,  and  refign  to  the  inhabitants 
their  native  rights,  the  degenerate  Britons  were  incapable  of 
prizing  the  gift.  Confcious  of  their  inability  to  protect 
themfelves  againft  their  northern  neighbours,  and  wanting- 

refo- 
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refolution  to  attempt  it,  they  would  gladly  have  Hved  in  fe- 
curity  and  flavcry  l.  They  had  therefore  recourfe,  again 
and  again,  to  their  conquerors :  and  the  Romans,  befidc 
occafionally  fending  over  a  legion  to  the  aid  of  the  Britons, 
aflifted  them  in  rebuilding  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  which  ex- 
tended between  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde.  This  wall 
was  efteemed  by  the  Romans  a  neceflary  barrier  firft  againfl 
the  Caledonians,  and  afterwards  againft  the  Scots  andPi&s, 

Much  time  has  been  fpcnt  in  enquiring  after  the  origin 
of  the  Scots  and  Piclts,  and  many  difputes  have  arifen  on 
the  fubje&  2.  The  moft  probable  opinion,  however,  feema 
to  be,  That  they  were  two  tribes  of  native  Britons,  who  at 
different  times  had  fled  from  the  dominion  of  the  Romans, 
chufmg  liberty  and  barren  mountains  rather  than  fertile  plains 
and  fiavery.  But  whoever  they  were,  they  are  allowed  to 
have  been  brave  and  warlike  adventurers,  who  often  invaded 
the  Roman  territories,  and  were  greatly  au  over-match  for 
the  now  daftardly  and  difpirited  Britons. 

Thefs  two  nations  or  tribes,  no  fooner  heard  of  the  fin?.\ 
departure  of  the  Romans,  than  they  eonfidered  the  whole 
Britifh  ifland  as  their  own.  One  party  crofled  the  frith  of 
Forth,  in  boats  made  of  leather,  while  another  attacked  with 
fury  the  Roman  wall,  which  the  Britons  had  repaired  for 
their  defence,  but  which  they  abandoned  on  the  firll  affault, 

flying    like    timorous    deer,    and    leavinc;    their 

A.  D  448. 
Country  a  prey  to  the  enemy.     The  Scots  and 

Pi£ts  made  dreadful  havock  of  the  fugitives ;   and,   meet- 

T.  Gi!da=,  Be:e,  lib.  i.  Mr.  Gibbon,  whofi  h'florica!  fcept'cifm  is  as  \vell 
known  as  his  theological  incredulity,  has  attempted  to  controvert  the  dege- 
neracy of  the  Fritoin 'under  the  Roman  gJVcrnm-T.t.  But  fadls  will  fneak 
for  themfrlvcs :  thcfc  he  h?s  not  been  able  t;>  deftroy  The  Britons,  who  fled 
before  their  naked  and  barbarou*  neighbours,  were  furely  inferior  to  th<  fe 
:f.ut  intrepidly  contended  with  the  Roman  legions,  under  Julius  Czfur  and 
other  grtat  commanders. 

2.    See  Macpherfon's    Introd.    ITtjl.    Brit.   Origin,   &c.  of  tie  Cah: 
Whitaker'j  WJi.  »J  •.   Gtnuir.t  Kiji.  Brit,  and  Huinj's  ///,.'.  if  £*%• 

f*ni/,  vol.  i.  no-.c  A. 
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meeting  with  nd  oppofition,  they  laid  all  the  fouthern  part 
of  the  ifland  wafte  with  fire  and  fword.     Famine  followed 

with  all  its  horrid  train*  The  miferable  Bri- 
A.  D.  449. 

tons,  in  this  frightful  extremity,  had  once  more 

recourfe   to    Rome.      They   writ   to  ./Etius,    then    conful 

the  third  time,   that   memorable  letter  entitled   The  Groans 

of  the  Srilonsy  and  which  paints  their  unhappy  condition 

ftrondy  as  it  is  poflible  for  words  :  "  We  know 

A.  D.  449. 

not,"  fay  they,  "  even  which  way  to  flee.  Chafed 
"  by  the  Barbarians  to  the  fea,  and  forced  back  by 
"  by  the  fea  upon  the  Barbarians,  we  have  only  left  us  the 
<c  choice  of  two  deaths ;  either  to  perifh  by  the  fword, 
"  or  be  fwallowed  up  by  the  waves  V  What  anfwer  they 
received  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  is  well  known  they  received  no 
aififtance,  Rome  being  then  threatened  by  Attila,  the  moft 
terrible  enemy  that  ever  invaded  the  empire. 

The  Britons,  however,  amid  all  their  calamities,  had  one 
confolation :  they  had  embraced  Chriftianity  j  a  religion 
tvhich  above  all  others  teaches  the  endurance  of  misfortunes, 
which  encourages  its  votaries  to  triumph  in  adverfity,  and 
jnfpires  the  foul  with  joy  in  the  hour  of  affliction.  Many 
of  them  fled  over  to  Gaul,  and  fettled  in  the  province  of 
Armorica,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Britany :  part  of 
them  fubmitted  to  the  Scots  and  Picts ;  and  part,  collecting 
courage  from  defpair,  fallied  from  their  woods  and  caves 
xipon  the  fecure  and  roving  invaders,  eut  many  of  them  to 
pieces,  and  obliged  the  reil  to  retire  into  their  own  country. 
But  the  enemy  threatening  to  return  next  feafon  with  fupe- 
rior  forces*  the  diftrefled  Britons,  by  the  advice  of  Vorti- 
gern,  prince  of  Dunmonium,  who  then  poflefled  the  princi- 
pal authority  among  them,  called  over  to  their  afliftance, 
by  a  folemn  deputation,  the  Saxons  and  Angles,  or  Anglo- 
Saxons  4. 

3.  Bedc,  Gildas,  ubi  fup.     Gul.  Malmf.  lib.  5. 

4.  Bcde,  lib.  i.     Gul.  Malmf.  ubi  fup. 
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The  Saxons,  like  all  the  ancient  German  tribes,  were  a 
free,  brave,  independent  people.  They  had  arrived  at  that 
degree  of  civilization  in  which  the  mind  has  acquired  fuffi- 
cient  force  for  enterprize,  and  feems  to  derive  energy  from 
the  unimpaired  vigour  of  the  body.  A  nation,  taken  col- 
fcclively,  is  never  perhaps  capable  of  fuch  great  atchieve- 
ments  as  in  this  (late  of  half-civilization.  The  Saxons  had 
fpread  themfelves  over  Germany  and  the  Low-Countries 
from  the  Cimbrian  Cherfonefus,  now  Jutland,  taking  pof- 
feflion  of  the  whole  territory  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Elbe  ;  and,  when  the  Britons  fent  to  implore  their  affifk- 
ance,  they  were  mailers  not  only  of  the  prefent  Weftpha- 
lia,  Saxony,  Eaft  and  Weft  Frifeland,  but  alfo  of  Holland 
and  Zealand.  They  readily  complied  with  the  requefl  of 
Vortigern :  and  having  fitted  out  three  large  tranfports* 
about  fifteen  hundred  of  them  put  to  fea  under  the  com- 
mand of  Hengift  and  Horfa,  txvo  brother  chiefs,  faid  to  be 
defcended  from  Woden,  their  tutelary  God.  The  Saxon 
chiefs  landed  in  the  ifle  of  Thanet,  which  was 
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affigned  them  as  a  pofleftion,  and  a  league  was 
entered  into  between  them  arid  the  Britifh  prince s. 
Soon  after  their  arrival,  they  marched  againft  the  Scots 
and  Picls,  who  had  made  a  new  irruption,  and  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Stamford.  Thefc  northern  ravagers,  un- 
able to  withftand  the  (teady  valour  of  the  Sv.xons,  were 
routed  with  great  flaughter  ;  and  the  Britons,  felicitating 
themfelves  on  an  expedient  by  which  they  had  freed  their 
country  from  fo  cruel  an  enemy,  hoped  thenceforth  to  enjoy 
fecurity  under  the  protection  of  thoir  warlike  auxiliaries. 

5.  Gildas,  Bede,  ubi  fup.  Cbron.  Sax.  p.  13.  Mr.  Gibbon,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Nennius,  gives  a  different  account  of  this  matter  (Hift.  chap.  ::xviii. ) 
He  reprefents  Hengift  and  Horfa  as  two  fugitive  adventurers;  who,  in  a  pi- 
ratical cruifr,  were  taken  into  the  pay  of  the  Britiih  prince.  Br.t  I  can  fee 
no  reafon  for  adopting  fuch  an  opinion;  fur,  independent  of  circumftances, 
which  are  greatrj  in  favour  of  the  common  manner  of  telling  the  (lory,  the- 
authority  of  the  venerable  BeJc  is  fi'.rrly  fuperior  to  that  of  tL«:  f.'.bulous 
Nennius. 

But 
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But  mankind,  in  the  pofTeffion  of  prefent  good,  are  apt 
to  overlook  the  proipeft  of  future  evil-  The  Britons  did 
not  forefee  that  their  deliverers  were  to  be  their  conquerors  ; 
though  it  muft  have  been  evident  to  any  difmterefted  ob-> 
ferver,  that  the  day  of  fubje£Hon  was  nigh.  The  reflections 
of  Hengiil  and  Horfa,  after  their  victory  over  the  Scots  and 
Pi£ls,  were  very  different  from  thofe  of  the  Britons.  They 
confidered  with  what  eafe  they  might  fubdue  a  people,  who 
had  been  unable  to  refift  fuch  feeble  invaders  ;  and  fent  to 
their  countrymen  intelligence  of  the  fertility  and  opulence 
of  Britain,  inviting  them  to  come  and  mare  in  the  fpoils  o£ 
a  nation,  without  union  and  without  valour,  funk  in  indo- 
lence and  floth  6. 

The  invitation  was  readily  accepted.  Seventeen  vefTels 
foon  arrived  with  five  thoufand  men  ;  who,  joined  to  thofe 
already  in  the  ifland,  formed  a  confiderable  army  7.  Though 
now  juftly  alarmed  at  the  number  of  their  allies,  the  Bri- 
tons fought  fecurity  and  relief  only  in  paflive  fubmidion  : 
and  even  thnt -unmanly  expedient  foon  failed  them*  The 
Saxons  pulled  oiTthe  mafic  :  they  complained  that  their  fub- 
fidies  were  ill  paid;  and  demanded  larger  fupplies  of  corn 
and  other  provisions.  Thefe  being  refufed,  as  exorbitant, 
they  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Scots  and  Picts  ;  and  pro- 
ceeded to  open  hoitiliiies  againft  the  people  they  had  come 
over  to  protedh 

The  Britons  -were  at  Lift  under  the  neceflity  of  taking 
arms ;  and  having  depofed  Vortigern,  who  was  become 
odious  by  his  vices,  and  the  unfortunate  iffiie  of  his  rafh 
councils,  they  put  themfelves  under  the  command  of  his  fo;i 
Vortimer.  Many  battles  were  fought  between  the  Saxons 
and  Britons  with  various  fuccefs,  though  commonly  on  the 
fide  of  the  former ;  and,  in  one  of  thefe  battles,  the  Saxon 

6.  Cbron.  Sax.  tipi  fup.     j4nn.  Beverl.  p.  49. 

7.  Had  Hcngift  and  Korfa  been  a  couple  of  exiles,  they  \vould  not  foort 
have  found  fl>  many  followers. 

general 
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general  Horfa  was  (lain.  The  fole  command  now  devolved 
upon  Hengift ;  who,  continually  reinforced  with  frefh  ad- 
venturers from  Germany,  carried  defolation  to  the  moft  rer 
mote  pcffeflions  of  the  Britons.  Anxious  to  fpread  the  ter- 
ror of  his  armSj  he  fpared  neither  age,  fex,  nor  condition  8. 
The  description  is  too  horrible  to  read;  and,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  humanity,  I  am  willing  to  fuppofe  it  to  be  partly 
untrue. 

Of  the  unhappy  Britons,  who  efcaped  the  general  flaugh- 
ter,  fome  took  refuge  among  inacceflible  rocks  and  moun- 
tains ;  many  pcriflied  by  hunger ;  and  many,  forfaking  their 
afylum,  preferved  their  lives  at  the  expence  of  their  liberty. 
.Others,  eroding  the  fea,  fought  (heller  among  their  coun- 
trymen in  Armorica.  They  who  remained  at  home  fuffered 
every  fpecies  of  mifery  :  they  were  not  only  robbed  of  all 
temporal  but  fpiritual  benefits  9.  In  this  extremity,  a  Bri- 
ti(h  and  a  Chritlian  hero  appeared.  Arthur,  prince  of  -the 
Silures,  revived  the  expiring  valour  of  his  countrymen.  He 
defeated  the  Saxons  in  feveral  engagements ;  and  particu- 
larly in  the  famous  battle  of  Badon-hill,  which 

AD    do 
procured  the  Britons  tranquillity  for  upwards  of 

forty  years.  But  the  fuccefs  of  Hengift  and  his  followers 
having  excited  the  ambition  of  other  German  tribes,  who 
arrived  at  different  .times,  and  under  different  leaders,  y^t 
all  fpeaking  one  language,  being  governed  by  the  fame 
regulations,  and  pafTmg  under  the  common  appellation  of 
Saxons  or  Angles,  they  were  naturally  led  to  unite 
againft  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  ifland.  The 
Britons  therefore  ultimately  found  thcmfelves  unequal  to 
the  conteft,  and  retired  to  the  mountains  of  Cornwall  and 
Wales,  where  they  formed  independent  principalities,  pro- 
tected by  their  remote  and  inacceflible  fituadon  ?0. 

8.  BcJe,  lib.  i.  Gildas,  fee.  xxiv.  Uflicr.  p.  i;6. 

9.  Bode,  Gildas,    Ufticr,  ubi  fup. 

10.  Gul.  Malmf  lib.  i.    H.  Huntingdon,  lib.  li.   Clrui.  Sax.  p.  1O. 
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The  Saxons  and  Angles,  or  Anglo-Saxons  (for  they  are 
mentioned  under  both  thefe  denominations),  were  now  ab- 
folute  matters  of  the  whole  fertile  and  cultivated  part  of 
South  Britain,  which  had  changed  not  only  its  inhabitants^ 
but  its  language,  cuftoms,  and  political  inftitutions  ".  Hif- 
tory  affords  an  example  of  few  conquefts  more  bloody,  and 
few  revolutions  fo  violent  as  that  effe&ed  by  the  Saxons.  In 
the  courfe  of  their  wars  with  the  Britons,  which  continued 
an  hundred  and  thirty-five  years,  they  had  eftabliftied  many 
feparate  kingdoms,  the  feventh  and  laft  of  which  was  that 
of  Northumberland.  The  names  of  the  other  kingdoms 
were  Kent,  Suflex,  Eflex,  Weflex,  Mercia,  and  Eaft  Anglia. 
Thefe  feveu  kingdoms  formed  what  is  commonly  called  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy  **. 

While  the  Saxons  had  to  ftruggle  with  the  Britons  for  do- 
minion, their  feveral  princes  leagued  againft  the  common 
enemy,  and  an  union  of  councils  and  interefls  was  pre- 
ferved.  But  after  the  wretched  natives  were  fhut  up  in  their 
barren  mountains,  and  the  conquerors  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  them,  the  bond  of  alliance  was  in  a  great  meafure  dif- 
folved  among  the  princes  of  the  Heptarchy  ;  and  although 
one  prince  feems  ftill  to  have  aflumed,  or  to  have  been  al- 
lowed, fome  afcendant  over  the  reft,  his  authority  was  fo 
very  limited,  that  each  ftatc  a&ed  as  if  entirely  independent. 

11.  The  Saxons  and  Angles  were  originally  diIUn<Sb  tribes;  but,  at  the 
time  they  landed  in  Britain,  they  were  fo  much  incorporated,  as  to  pafc 
fomctimes  under  the  one  name,  fometimes  under  the  other.     (Alford.  ad 
Ann.  449.)     Hence  the  compound  name  of  Anglo-Saxons,  given  them  by 
moft  writers.     The  Jutes  had  alfo  a  confiderable  (hare  in   the  conqueft  of 
South    Britain,  and  fettled    themfelves  in   Kent-  and  the   Ifle    of   Wight. 
EjTex,  M'ddlefex,  Surrey,  Suflex,  and  all  the  fouthern  counties,  as  far  as 
Cornwall,  were  peopled  by  Saxons.      The   Saxons  alfo   took   poireilion  of 
the   northern   counties.      Norfolk,    Suffolk,    and  all  the  midland   counties 
were  inhabited  by  Angles.     Bede,  lib.  i.  ii.     Ethelwerd,  lib.  i.     H.  Hunting, 
lib.  ii.     Hume,  vol.  i.  chap.  i. 

12.  The  extent  of  the  different  kingdoms  is  of  too  little  importance  now 
.  to  defer  re  a  particular  defcription. 

Jealoufies 
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Jealoufies  and  difienfions  arofe  among  the  Saxon  chiefs,  and. 
thefc  were  followed  by  perpetual  wars  ;  which,  in  Milton's 
opinion,  are  no  more  worthy  of  a  particular  narration,  thari 
the  combats  of  kites  or  crows.  And,  independent  of  fo 
great  an  authority,  which  however  it  would  be  prefumption 
to  flight,  it  may  be  fafely  affirmed,  That  the  barren  records 
tranfmitted  to  us,  ami  the  continued  barbarities  of  the  timesj 
render  it  impoffible  for  the  mod  eloquent  and  difcerning 
writer  to  make  this  portion  of  our  hillory  either  inftrudYive 
or  entertaining.  It  will  therefore  be  fufficient  for  me  to  ob- 
ferve,  That  after  a  variety  of  inferior  revolutions,  the  feven 
kingdoms  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  were  united  under  Eg- 
bert, king  of  Weflex,  in  the  year  827  u.  His 
dominions  were  nearly  of  the  fame  extent  with 
what  is  now  properly  called  ENGLAND  ;  a  name  which  was 
given  to  the  empire  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain,  immediately 
after  the  termination  of  the  Heptarchy. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  before  this  period,  had  been  convert- 
ed to  Chriftianity  by  the  preaching  of  Auguftine,  a  Roman 
monk,  and  the  zeal  of  Bertha,  daughter  of  Caribert,  king  of 
Paris,  and  wife  to  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent  ;  but  as  they  re- 
ceived that  doctrine  through  the  polluted  channels  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  though  it  opened  an  intercourfe  with  the 
more  polilhed  Hates  of  Europe,  it  had  not  hitherto  beeri 
very  effectual  either  in  purifying  their  minds,  or  in  foften- 
ing  their  manners.  The  grofleit  ignorance  and  fuperftition 
prevailed  among  them.  Reverences  to  faints  and  reliques 
feemed  to  have  fupplanted  the  worfhip  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing ;  donations  to  the  church  atoned  for  every  violation  of 
the  laws  of  fociety  ;  and  monaftic  obfervances  were  more 
eiteemed  than  moral  virtues.  Even  the  military  virtues  fo 
habitual  to  the  Saxons,  began  to  fall  into  neglecl.  The 
nobility  themfelves  began  to  prefer  the  indolence  and  fecurity 


v,  or  the  kingdoms  of  thr  \Vt.fl  Saxons,  extended  over  the  coun- 
ties of  Hunt-;,  Dorfct,  \Viits,  Berks,  r.ntl-thc  Ifle  of  Wight. 
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of  the  cloiiler  to  the  toils  and  tumults  of  war;  andthe  cro*vn, 
impoverifhed  by  continual  benefactions  to  the  church,  had 
no  rewards  for  the  encouragement  of  valour. 

This  corrupt  fpecies  of  Chriftianity  was  attended  with 
another  train  of  inconveniences,  proceeding  from  a  fuper- 
ftitious  attachment  to  the  fee  of  Rome.  The  Britons  had 
conducted  all  ecclefiaftical  matters  by  their  own  fynods  and 
councils,  acknowledging  no  fubordination  to  the  Roman 
pontiff;  but  the  Saxons  having  received  their  religion 
through  the  medium  of  Italian  monks,  were  taught  to  con- 
fider  Rome  as  the  capital  of  their  faith.  Pilgrimages  to  that 
city  were  accordingly  reprefented  as  the  molt  meritorious 
acts  of  devotion ;  and  not  only  noblemen  and  ladies  of  rank 
undertook  this  tedious  journey,  but  kings  themfelves,  refign- 
ing  their  crowns,  implored  a  fafe  paflport  to  heaven  at  the 
foot  of  St.  Peter's  chair,  and  exchanged  the  purple  for  the 
fackcloth  I4. 

But  England,  even  in  thofe  times  of  Britifh  darknefs,  gave 
birth  to  fome  men  equal,  at  leaft,  to  any  of  the  age  in  which 
they  lived.  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  was  thought  worthy  the 
friendfhip  of  Charlemagne,  the  greateft  prince  that  Europe 
had  produced  for  many  centuries ;  and  Alcuin,  an  Englifli 
clergyman,  had  the  honour  of  inftru£Hng  that  illuftrious 
monarch  in  the  fciences,  at  the  time  when  he  was  furround- 
ed  by  all  the  literati  of  Chriftendom. 

Having  mentioned  Charlemagne,  I  think  it,  neceflary  to 
obferve,  That  I  (hall  finifh  the  hiftory  of  that  great  conque- 
ror and  legiflator  before  we  proceed  to  the  reign  of  Egbert, 
the  firft  Englifh  monarch  ;  who,  as  you  will  afterward  have 
occafion  more  fully  to  know,  was  educated  in  the  court,, 
and  in  the  armies  of  the  new  emperor  of  the  Weft.  Mean- 
while, my  dear  Philip,  I  muft  fay  a  few  words  of  the  go-. 
vernment,  laws,  and  manners  of  the  Saxons,  after  their  fet- 
tlement  in  Britain. 

14.  BeJe,  lib.  i.  ii.  Sjadl.  Cone,  H.  Hunting,  lib.  iil. 

LET, 
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LETTER      VIII. 

GOVERNMENT  and  LAWS  of  the  ANGLO-SAXONS. 

TT  A  D  the  Saxons,  on  their  fettlement  in  Britain,  efta- 
blifhed  the  fame  form  of  government  with  the  other 
northern  nations  that  feized  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, this  Letter  would  have  been  in  a  great  meafure  unne- 
eefiary ;  but  as  they  rather  exterminated  than  fubdued  the 
natives,  and  were  under  few  apprehenfions  from  foreign  ene- 
mies, they  had  no  occafion  to  burden  themfelves  with  feudal 
fervices.  They  therefore  retained  entire  their  civil  and  mili- 
tary inftitutions  :  they  tranfplanted  into  this  ifland  thofe  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  and  independency  which  they  had  fo  highly 
cherifhed  at  home,  which  had  been  tranfmitted  to  them  from 
their  anceftors,  and  which  ftill  continue  to  flourim  among 
their  descendants.  Their  original  conflitution  was  a  kind  of 
military  democracy,  in  which  the  protection  of  the  ftate  was 
the  voluntary  care  of  its  members,  as  every  free  man  had  a 
fhare  in  the  government ;  and  conqueft  was  the  interefl  of 
all,  as  all  partook  in  the  acquifitions.  Their  king,  or  chief, 
was  only  the  firft  citizen  of  the  community  :  his  authority 
was  extremely  limited ;  and  depended,  as  did  his  ftation, 
principally  on  his  perfonal  qualities.  The  fucceflion  was 
neither  elective  nor  hereditary.  A  fon  who  inherited  his 
father's  virtues  and  talents  was  fure  to  fucceed  to  his 
fway ;  but  if  he  happened  to  be  weak,  wicked,  or  under  age, 
the  next  in  blood  was  generally  raifeu  to  the  throne,  or  the 
perfon  of  moft  eminence  in  the  {late '. 

We  owe  to  the  mafterly  pen  of  Tacitus  this  account  of 
the  primitive  government  of  the  Saxons,  who  were  a  tribe  of 
the  ancient  Cimbri.  Unfortunately  the  Saxon  Annals  are 
too  imperfect  to  enable  us  to  delineate  exactly  the  preroga- 

j.  Tacit,  ck  Mc>ikin  Germ,  cap.xi. 
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tlves  of  the  crown,  and  the  privileges  of  the  people,  after 
their  fettlement  in  Britain.  The  government  might  be 
fomewhat  different  in  the  different  kingdoms  of  the  Heptar- 
chy, and  might  alfo  undergo  feveral  changes  before  the  Nor- 
man conquefl  j  but  of  thofe  changes  we  are  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  ignorant.  We  only  know,  That  at  all  times,  and  in 
all  the  kingdoms,  there  was  a  national  council,  a  Wittenage- 
rnot,  or  AfTembly  of  the  Wife  Menj  whofe  confent  was  ne- 
cefTary  to  the  enabling  of  laws,  and  to  give  fandHpn  to  the 
rneafures  of  public  adminiftration.  But  who  the  confli- 
tuent  members  of  that  aflembly  were,  has  not  hitherto  been 
determined  with  certainty.  The  mofl  probable  conjecture 
however  feems  to  be,  That  it  confifled  of  the  nobility,  the 
dignified  clergy,  and  all  freeholders  pofleffing  a  certain 
portion  of  land. 

The  Saxons  were  divided  into  three  orders  of  men  ;  the 
noble,  the  free,  and  the  fervile.  Thefe  diflinftions  they 
brought  into  Britain  with.  them.  The  nobles  were  called. 
thanes,  and  were  of  two  kinds,  the  greater  and  Idler 
thanes,  T{ie  letter  feem  to  have  had  fome  dependence 
on  the  former,  as  the  former  had  on  the  king,  but  of  what 
nature  is  uncertain.  The  lower  kind  of  freemen  among  the 
$axons  were  denominated  ceorles,  and  were  chiefly  employed 
in  hufbandry.  Whence  a  hufbandman  and  ceorle  came  to 
fye  fynonymous  terms.  They  farmed  the  lands  of  the  no- 
bility, or  higher  orders,  and  appear  to  have  been  removable 
at  pleafure.  But  the  flaves,  or  villains,  were  by  much  the 
mod  numerous  clafs  in  the  community  \  and  being  the 
property  of  their  matters,  were  confequently  incapable  of 
holding  any  property  themfelves1.  They  were  of  two  kinds  : 
houftiold  flaves,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients ;  and  ruf- 
tic  flaves,  who  were  fold  and  transferred,  like  cattle,  with 
the  foil.  The  long  wars  between  the  Sa,xons  and  Britonsa 
and  afterwards  between  the  different  kingdoms  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy, feem  to  have  been  the  caufe  of  the  difproportionate 
number  of  thefe  unhappy  menj  for  prifoners  taken  in  battle 
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were  reduced  to  flavery  by  the  laws  of  war,  and  entirely  at 
the  difpofal  of  their  mafters2. 

The  higher  nobility  and  dignified  clergy  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  pofleffed  a  criminal  jurifdi<5tion  within  their  own 
territories,  and  could  punifh  without  appeal  fuch  as  they 
judged  worthy  of  death.  This  was  a  dangerous  privilege, 
and  liable  to  the  greateft  abufe.  But  although  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  government  feems  at  laft  to  have  become  in  fome  mea- 
fure  ariilocratical,  there  were  ftill  confiderable  remains  of 
the  ancient  democracy.  All  the  freeholders  aflembled 
twice  a  year  in  the  county-courts,  or  Shiremotes,  to  receive 
appeals  from  the  inferior  courts;  a  practice  well  calculated 
for  the  prefervation  of  general  liberty,  and  for  restraining 
the  exorbitant  power  of  the  nobles.  In  thefe  courts  they 
decided  all  caufes  ecclefiaflical  as  well  as  civil,  the  bifhop 
and  alderman,  or  earl,  prefiding  over  them.  The  cafe  was 
determined  by  a  majority  of  voices,  without  much  pleading, 
formality,  or  delay;  the  bifhop  and  earl  having  no  farther 
authority  than  to  keep  order  among  the  freeholders,  and 
offer  their  advice  when  neceflary 3.  Though  it  (hould 
therefore  be  granted,  that  the  Wittenagemot  was  compofed 
entirely  of  the  greater  thanes  and  dignified  clergy,  yet  in  a 
government  where  few  taxes  were  inpofed  by  the  legii'lature, 
and  few  ftatutes  enacted ;  where  the  nation  was  lefs  go- 
verned by  laws  than  by  cufloms,  which  allowed  much  lati- 
tude of  interpretalion?  the  county-courts  where  all  the  free- 
holders were  admitted,  and  which  regulated  all  the  daily  oc- 
currences of  life,  formed  a  wide  bafis  for  freedom. 

The  criminal  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  of  mod  bar- 
barous nations,  were  uncommonly  mild  ;  a  compenfation  in 
money  being  fufficient  for  murder  of  any  fpecies,  and  for 
the  life  of  perfons  of  any  rank,  not  excepting  the  king  and 
the  archbifhop,  whofe  head,  by  the  laws  of  Kent,  was  efti- 

2.  L.  Edg.  fee.  xiv.  ap.  Spclman,  Cone.  vol.  i.  BraJy,  Gen.  Prtf.  p.  7,  8,  9. 
M;thard,  Ilijl.  lib.  iv.  3.  Hickcs,  Di/ert.  Epift,  ii— viii. 
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mated  higher  than  the  king's.  The  price  of  all  kinds  of 
wounds  was  alfo  fettled  :  and  he  who  was  caught  in  adultery 
with  his  neighbour's  wife,  was  ordered  by  the  laws  of  Ethel- 
bert  to  pay  him  a  fine,  and  buy  him  another  wife;  a  proof, 
{hough  fomewhat  equivocal,  of  the  eftimation  in  which  wo- 
men were  then  held.  The  punifhments  for  robbery  were 
various,  but  none  of  them  capital.  If  any  perfon  could 
track  his  ftolen  cattle  into  another's  ground,  the  owner  of 
the  ground  was  obliged  to  fhew  their  tra&a  out  of  it,  or  pay 
the  value  of  the  cattle  4. 

But  if  the  punilhments  for  crimes  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  were  fingular,  their  proofs  were  no  lefs  fo.  When 
any  controverfy  about  a  fact  was  intricate  for  the-  ignorant 
judges  to  unravel,  they  had  recourfe  to  what  they  called  the 
Judgment  of  God  ;  or?  in  other  words,  to  chance.  Their 
modes  of  confulting  that  blind  divinity  were  various,  but  the 
moft  common  was  the  ordeal.  This  method  of  trial  was 
pra&ifed  either  by  boiling  water  or  red-hot  iron.  The 
water  or  iron  was  confecrated  by  many  prayers,  maffes,  faftf 
ings,  and  exorcifms ;  after  which  the  perfon  accufed  either 
took  up  with  his  naked  hand,  a  ftone  funk  in  the  water  to  a 
certain  depth,  or  carried  the  iron  to  a  certain  diftance.  The 
hand  was  immediately  wrapped  up,  and  the  covering  feale*i 
for  three  days ;  and  if  on  examining  it  there  appeared  no 
marks  of  burning  or  fcalding,  the  perfon  accufed  was  pro-, 
nounced  innocent;  if  otherwife,  he  was  declared  guilty5. 
The  fame  kinds  of  proof,  or  others  equally  extravagant,  ob- 
tained among  all  the  nations  on  the  continent  j  and  money, 
in  like  manner,  was  every  where  the  atonement  for  guil^ 
both  in  a  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  fenfe. 

4  diglo-Saxon  Laws,  ap.  \Vilkins.         5.  Spelman,  in  Verb.  Ordeal. 
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LETTER      IX. 

The  Reign  of  CHARLEMAGNE,   or  CHARLES  the  GREAT,  King 
of  FRANCE   and  Emperor  of  the  WEST. 

/CHARLES  and  Carloman,  the  two  fons  of  Pepin,  and 
his  fucceflbrs  in  the  French  monarchy,  were  men  of 
very  different  difpofitions.  Charles  was  open  and  generous, 
Carloman  dark  and  fufpicious  :  it  was  therefore 
happy  for  mankind,  that  Carloman  died  foon 
after  his  father,  as  perpetual  wars  muft  have  been  the 
confequence  of  the  oppofite  tempers  and  interfering  intereft 
of  the  brothers.  Now  alone  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
kingdom,  Charles's  great  and  ambitious  genius  foon  gave 
birth  to  projects  which  will  render  his  name  immortal.  A 
profperous  reign  of  forty-fix  years,  abounding  with  military 
enterprizes,  political  inftitutions,  and  literary  foundations, 
offers  to  our  view,  in  the  midft  of  barbarifm,  a  fpe&aclc 
worthy  of  more  poliflied  ages. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  the  hiftory  of  this  illuflrious 
reign,  I  muft  fay  a  few  words  of  the  ftate  of  Germany  at 
that  time. 

Germany  was  anciently  poflefled  by  a  number  of  free  and 
independent  nations,  who  bravely  defended  their  liberties 
againft  the  Romans,  and  were  never  totally  fubje&ed  by 
them.  Qn  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  many  of 
thofe  nations  left  their  native  country,  as  we  have  feen,  and 
founded  empires  of  their  own  ;  fo  that  Germany,  at  the 
acceflion  of  Charlemagne  to  die  crown  of  France,  was 
principally  occupied  by  the  Saxons.  Of  their  government  I 
have  already  fpoken.  They  were  ftill  Pagans.  What  was 
then  confidered  as  their  territory  comprehended  a  vaft  tract 
of  country.  It  was  bounded  on  the  weft  by  the  German 
ocean,  by  Bohemia  on  the  eaft,  on  the  north  by  the  Baltic 
fea,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Germanic  France,  extending  along 
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the  lower  Rhine,  and  from  Iffel  beyond  Mentz.  This  ex- 
tenfive  empire  was  governed  by  an  infinite  number  of  inde- 
pendent princes,  and  inhabited  by  a  variety  of  tribes,  under 
different  names  j  who,  by  reafon  of  their  want  of  union, 
had  become  tributary  to  the  French,  monarchs.  But  when- 
ever the  throne  of  France  was  vacated  by  death,  or  when 
the  kings  of  France  were  engaged  either  in  foreign  or  do^ 
meftic  wars,  the  Saxon  princes  threw  off  their  allegiance, 
a,nd  entered  the  French  territories  '.  Charles  had  occafipn 
to  quell  one  of  thofe  revolts  immediately  after  the  death  o.f 
his  brother :  and  the  work  was  but  irnperfe&ly  executed, 
when  his  arms  were  wanted  in  another  quarter. 

Charles  and  Carloman  had  married  two  daughters  of  De- 
fiderius,  king  of  the  Lombards.  Carloman  \eft  two  fons  by 
his  wife  Berta ;  but  Charles  had  divorced  his  confort,  under 
pretence  that  (he  was  incapable  of  bearing  children,  and; 
married  Ildegarda,  a  princefs  of  Suabia.  Berta,  the  widow 
of  Carloman,  not  thinking  herfelf  and  her  children  fafe  in 
France  after  the  death  of  her  hufband,  fled  to  her  father  in 
Italy,  and  put  herfelf  and  her  two  fons  under  his  protection. 
Deliderius  received  them  with  joy.  Highly  jncenfed  againft 
Charles  for  divorcing  his  other  daughter,  he  hoped  by  means 
of  thefe  refugees  to  raife  fuch  difturbances  in  France  as 
might  both  gratify  his  revenge,  and  prevent  the  French 
monarch  from  intermeddling  in  the  affairs  of  Italy.  In 
this  hope  he  was  encouraged  by  his  intimacy  with  pope 
Adrian  I.  to  whom  he  propofed  the  crowning  and, 
anointing  of  Carloman's  two  fons.  But  Adrian, 
though  fufficiently  difpofed  to  oblige  him,  refufed  to  com- 
ply with  the  requeft ;  fenfible  that  by  fo  doing  he  muft 
incur  the  difpleafure  of  Charles,  the  natural  ally  of  the 
church,  and  the  only  prince  capable  of  protecting  him 
againft  his  ambitious  enemies.  Enraged  at  a  rcfufal,  Defi- 
rius  ravaged  the  papal  territories ;  or,  as  they  were  called, 

i.  Eginhardj  ia  fit.  Cat.  Mag. 
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the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and  threatened  to  lay  fiege  to 
Rome  itfelf.  In  order  to  avert  the  prefling  danger,  Adrian 
refolved  to  ha.ve  recourfe  to  France,  in  imitation  of  his  pre- 
deceflbrs.  He  accordingly  fent  amhafladors  privately  to 
Charlemagne,  not  only  imploring  his  afliftance,  but  inviting 
him  to  the  conqueft  of  Italy,  his  friendship  for  Defiderius 
being  now  converted  into  the  moft  rancorous  hate.  The 
Trench  monarch,  who  waited  only  an  opportunity  to  revenge 
himfelf  on  that  prince  for  keeping  his  nephews,  and  ftill 
more  for  wanting  to  crown  them,  received  the  pope's  invi- 
tation with  incredible  fatisfadion.  He  immediately  left 
Germany,  concluding  a  kind  of  treaty  with  the  Saxons, 
and  collected  fuch  an  army  as  evidently  mewed,  that  his 
objeft  was  nothing  lefs  than  the  extinction  of  the  kingdom 
pf  the  Lombards  '<, 

Defiderius,  informed  of  thefe  preparations!  put  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  and  fent  feveral  bodies  of 
troops  to  guard  the  pafles  of  the  Alps.  But  Charlemagne, 
apprifed  of  this  precaution,  fent  a  detachment  under  expe- 
rjenced  guide;?  to  crofs  the  mountains  by  a  different  route. 
The  French  completed  their  march  :  and  falling  unexpect- 
edly upon  the  Lombards,  who  guarded  the  pafles,  ftruck 
them  with  fuch  ^errpr,  that  they  fled  in  the  ut- 
moft  confufion.  Charles  now  entered  Italy  un- 
molefted,  and  marched  in  queft  pf  Defiderius.  Finding 
himfelf  unable  to  keep  the 'field,  the  king  of  the  Lom- 
bards retired  to  Pavia,  his  capital;  fending  his  fon 
Adalgifus,  and  his  daughter  Berta,  the  widow  of  Carloman, 
•with  her  two  fons,  to  Verona,  a  place  nqt  inferior  ip 
ftrength  to  Pavia. 

As  foon  as  Charlemagne  underftood  that  Defiderius  l.ad 
taken  flicker  in  Pavia,  he  aflembled  his  whole  army,  and 
laid  fiege  to  that  city,  reiblving  not  to  withdraw  his  fen  i"» 
t^ll  it  had  fqbmitted  ;  but,  as  the  Lombards  made  a  gallant 

2.  Sigoa.  Reg.  Lai.     Anaft.  in   fit.    fla.lriaai. 
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defence,  he  changed  the  fiege  into  a  blockade,  and  marched 
with  part  of  his  troops  to  inveft  Verona.  Adalgifus  de- 
fended the  place,  for  a  time,  with  great  bravery ,  but  find-. 
ing  himfelf,  at  laft,  reduced  to  extremities,  and  defpairing 
of  relief,  he  fecretly  withdrew,  and  fled  to  Conftantinople* 
where  he  was  cordially  received  by  the  emperor.  Veron* 
now  furrendered  to  Charles  5  who  having  got  Berta,  his 
brother's  widow,  and  her  two  fons  into  his  power,  fent  them 
immediately,  under  a  ftrong  guard,  into  France.  What 
afterwards  became  of  them,  hiftory  has  not  told  us.  It  is 
much  to  be  feared,  however,  that  their  fate  was  little  to  the 
honour  of  the  conqueror.  Humanity  was  not  die  charao 
teriftic  of  thofe  times. 

The  fiege  of  Pavia  was  renewed,  and  pufhed  with  frefli 
vigour.  But  the  feftival  of  Eafter  approaching,  which 
Charles  had  refolved  to  fpend  at  Rome,  he  left 
the  conduct  of  the  fiege  once  more  to  his  uncle 
Bernard.  The  pope  received  his  deliverer  in  the  mod  pomp- 
ous manner,  the  magiftrates  and  judges  walking  before  him 
with  their  banners,  and  the  clergy  repeating,  "  Blefled  is 
<*  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  !"  After  Charles 
had  fatisfied  his  curiofity,  and  confirmed  the  donation  which 
his  father  Pepin  had  made  to  St.  Peter,  he  returned  to  the 
camp  before  Pavia.  The  Lombards  flill  continued  to  de* 
fend  that  city  with  obftinate  valour,  fo  that  the  fiege  was  lit- 
tle, if  at  all  advanced  ;  but  a  plague  breaking  out  among  the 
beficged,  the  unfortunate  Defiderius  was  obliged  at  laft  to 
furrender  his  capital,  and  deliver  up  himfelf,  his  wife,  and 
his  children,  to  Charles,  who  fent  them  all  into  France, 
where  they  either  died  a  violent  death,  or  languifhed  out 
their  days  in  obfcurity,  being  never  more  heard  of 3. 

Thus  ended  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  after 
it  had  fubfifled  two  hundred  and  fix  years.  They  are  re- 
prcfented  by  the  monkifh  hiftorians  as  a  cruel  and  barbarous 

3.  Leo  OHitnf.  Monach.  Engolifin. 
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people,  becaufe  they  oppofed  the  ambrtious  views  of  the 
popes ;  but  the  many  wholefome  laws  which  they  left  be- 
hind them,  and  which  devouring  time  has  ftill  fpared,  are 
convincing  proofs  of  their  juflice,  humanity,  and  wifdorn. 

A  fhort  account  of  the  ftate  of  Italy  at  the  time  it  was 
entered  by  Charlemagne  will  here  be  proper,  and  alfo  of 
the  new  form  of  government  introduced  there  by  the  con- 
queror. 

Italy  was  then  fhared  by  the  Venetians,  the  Lombards, 
the  popes,  and  the  emperors  of  the  Eaft.  The  Venetians 
were  become  very  confiderable  by  their  trade  to  the  Levant, 
and  bore  no  fmall  fway  in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  though  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  had  yet  any  town  on  the  term 
frmti)  or  continent.  The  pope,  by  the  generofity  of  Pepin 
and  his  fon  Charles,  was  now  matter  of  the  exarchate  and 
Pentapolis.  The  dukedom  of  Naples,  and  fome  cities  in 
the  two  Calabrias,  were  ftill  held  by  the  emperors  of  the 
Eaft.  All  the  other  provinces  of  Italy  belonged  to  the 
Lombards ;  namely  the  dukedoms  of  Fduli,  Spoleto,  and 
Benevento,  together  with  the  provinces  of  Liguria,  Vene- 
tia,  Tufcany,  and  the  Alpes  Cottice,  which  were  properly 
called  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards.  Thefe  Charles  claim- 
ed by  right  of  conqueft,  and  caufed  htmfelf,  in  imitation 
of  them,  to  be  crowned  king  of  Italy,  with  an  iron  crown  4, 
which  is  ftill  preferved  in  the  little  town  of  Monza. 

The  ceremony  of  coronation  being  over,  the  conqueror 
thought  it  neceflary  to  fettle  the  government  of  his  new 
kingdom,  before  he  left  Italy;  and,  after  confulting  with  the 
pope,  who  declared  him  patrician  of  Rome,  and  protestor 
of  the  apoftolic  fee,  he  agreed  that  the  people  fhould  be 
permitted  to  live  under  their  former  laws,  and  that  all 
things  (hould  remain  as  eftablifhed  by  his  predecefibrs.  Ac- 
cordingly he  allowed  the  dukes  of  Friuli,  Spolcto,  and  Be- 
nevento, the  fame  authority  which  they  had  enjoyed  under 

4.  Eginhard  in  Fit.  Car.  Mag. 
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the  Lombard  kings.  He  alfo  permitted  the  other  dukes  to 
hold  their  dukedoms,  contenting  himfelf  with  an  oath  of 
allegiance>  which  he  obliged  them,  and  likewife  the  three 
great  dukes,  to  take  annually.  It  was  conceived  in  thefe 
words  :  "  I  promife,  without  fraud  or  deceit,  to  be  faithful 
"  to  my  fovereign  Charles,  and  his  fons,  as  long  as  I  live  ; 
"  and  I  fwear,  by  thefe  Holy  Gofpels,  that  I  will  be  faith- 
"  ful  to  him,  as  a  vaflal  to  his  lord  and  fovereign ;  neither 
"  will  I  divulge  any  thing,  which,  in  virtue  of  my  allegi- 
"  ance,  he  {hall  commit  to  me."  He  never  transferred  a 
dukedom  from  one  family  to  another,  unlefs  when  the  duke 
broke  his  oath,  or  died  without  male  iflue.  This  tranflation 
from  one  to  another  was  called  invejiiture;  and  hence  it 
came,  that  fiefs  were  not  granted  but  by  invefliture,  as  was 
after.wards  the  cafe  with  refpe£t  to  other  vafTals  and  feu- 
datories 5. 

Charles  committed  the  boundaries  of  his  new  kingdom^ 
and  the  territory  of  cities,  to  the  care  of  counts,  who  were 
veiled  with  great  authority.  Thefe  boundaries  were  called 
Marchx  or  Marches,  and  thofe  who  had  the  care  of  them 
were  ftyled  Counts  of  the  Marches,  or  Marquifles  ;  whence 
the  title  Marquis  had  its  rife.  He  alfo  fent  occafionally 
KiifJ'ty  or  commiiTaries,  who  were  vetted  with  higher  powers, 
and  examined  into  the  conduct  of  the  counts,  whofe  pro- 
vince it  was  to  adminifter  juilice  over  all  the  dominions  of 
Charlemagne.— That  Italy  might  retain  at  lead  fome  fnadow 
of  liberty,  he  convened,  as  often  as  he  returned  thither,  a 
general  ailembly  of  all  the  bifhops,  abbots,  and  barons  of 
the  kingdom,  in  order  to  fettle  affairs  of  national  import- 
ance. The  Lombards  had  but  one  order  in  the  flat:-,  com- 
pofed  of  the  barons  and  judges 3  but  the  French,  in  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  had  two,  the  clergy  and  nobility : 
hence  was  added  by  Charles  in  Italy,  after  the  manner  of 
France,  the  order  of  ecclefiaflics  to  that  of  the  barons  or 
nobles  \ 

5.  Sigonius,  ubi  fup.  4.  Ibid. 
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The  affairs  of  Italy  being  thus  fettled,  Charles  returned 
to  France,  and  marched  immediately  againft  the  . 
Saxons,  who  had  again  revolted  during  his  ab- 
fcnce.  But  his  wars  wilh  that  barbarous,  though  brave  and 
independent  people,  which  lafted  upwards  of  thirty  years, 
and  formed  the  principal  bufinefs  of  his  reign,  could  afford 
little  pleafure  to  a  humanized  mind.  I  (hall  therefore  only 
obferve,  That,  after  a  number  of  battles  gallantly  fought, 
and  many  cruelties  committed  on  both  fides,  the  Saxons 
were  totally  fubjc&ed,  and  Germany  became  part  of  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne.  A  defire  to  convert  the  Saxons  to 
Chriftianity  feems  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  motives 
for  profecuting  this  conqueft  ;  and  as  they  were  no  lefs  te- 
nacious of  their  religion  than  their  liberty,  perfecution 
marched  in  the  train  of  war,  and  Rained  with  blood  the 
fetters  of  flavery. 

Witikind,  fo  defervedly  celebrated  by  his  nation,  was  the 
moft  eminent  Saxon  general  during  thefe  hoftiliiies.  He 
frequently  roufed  the  drooping  valour  of  his  countrymen, 
and  revived  in  their  hearts  the  love  of  liberty  and  independ- 
ency. Nor  were  they  wanting  to  him  in  attachment,  for 
which  they  feverely  paid.  After  an  unfuccefsful  revolt, 
when  they  went  to  make  fubmiiTion  to  Charlemagne,  he  or- 
dered four  thoufand  five  hundred  of  their  principal  men  to  be 
maflacred,  becaufe  they  refufed  to  deliver  up  their  general  7. 
An  equal  inftance  of  fcverity  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  met  with 
in  the  hiftory  of  mankind  ;  efpecially  if  we  confider,  that  the 
Saxons  were  not  Charles's  natural  fubjecls,  but  an  inde- 
pendent people  ftruggling  for  freedom.  Witikind  at  laft 
fubmitted,  and  embraced  Chriftianity,  continuing  ever  after 
faithful  to  his  engagements.  But  he  could  never  infpire  his 
aflbciates  with  the  fame  docile  fentiments  :  they  were  con- 
tinually revolting  ;  and  fubmitting,  that  they  might  have  it 
in  their  power  to  revolt  again.  On  the  final  reduction  of 
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their  country,  the  more  refolute  fpirits  retired  into  Scandi- 
navia, carrying  along  with  them  their  vindictive  hatred 
againft  the  dominion  and  the  religion  of  France. 

A  word  here  of  religion.  Charlemagne  very  juflly  con- 
fidered  the  mild  doctrines  of  Chriftianity  as  the  beft  means  of 
taming  a  favage  people ;  but  he  was  miftaken  in  fuppofing 
that  force  will  ever  make  Chriftians.  His  Capitulars  for  the 
Saxons  are  almofl  as  barbarous  as  their  manners.  He  ob- 
liged them,  under  pain  of  death,  to  receive  baptifm ;  he  con- 
demns to  the  fevered  punifhments  the  breakers  of  Lent :  in 
a  word,  he  every  where  fubftitutes  force  for  perfuafion.  In- 
ftead  therefore,  of  blaming  the  obftinacy  of  thefe  barbarians, 
we  ought  to  be  filled  with  horror  at  the  cruel  bigotry  of  the 
conqueror. 

Almoft  every  year  of  Charles's  reign  was  Ggnalized  by 
feme  military  expedition,  though  very  different  from  thofe 
of  our  times.  War  was  then  carried  on  without  any  fettled 
plan  of  operations.  The  troops  were  neither  regularly  dif- 
ciplined  nor  paid.  Every  nobleman 'led  forth  his  vafTals,  who 
were  only  obliged  to  ferve  for  a  certain  time  ;  fo  that  there 
was  a  kind  of  neceflity  of  concluding  the  war  .with  the  cam- 
paign. The  army  was  diffolved  on  the  approach  of  winter, 
anti  afTembled  next  feafon,  if  neceflary.  Hence  we  are  en- 
abled to  account  for  a  circumftance  -which  would  otherwife 
appear 'inexplicable,  m  the  reign  of  this  great  prince. — 
Befides  the  'Lombards  and  Saxons,  whom  he  conquered, 
Charles  vanquifhed  in  feveral  engagements  the  Abares  or 
Huns,  plundered  their  capital,  and  penetrated  as  far  as 
Raab  on  the  Danube.  He  likewife  tnade  an  expedition 
into  Spain,  and  carried  his  arms  to  the  banks  of  the  Ebro 8. 

Abdurrahman,  the  Moorifh  king,  whom  I  have  already 
mentioned,  ftill  reigned  with  luflre  at  Cordova.  A  fuperb 
mofque,  now  the  cathedral  of  that,  city,  fix  hundred  feet 
in  length,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  breadth,  fupported 

8.  Id.  ibid. 
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by  three  hundred  and  fixty-five  columns  of  alabafter,  jafper, 
and  black  marble,  continues  to  manifeft  the  gmndenr  of  this 
•monarch.  No  other  people  but  die  Arabs  could  then  either 
have  conceived  or  executed  fuch  a  work.  The  little  Chrif- 
tian  king  of  the  Afturias  had  prudently  fued  for  peace  from 
Abdurrahman  j  but  the  Moorifh  governors  of  Saragofla  and 
Arragon  having  revolted,  implored  the  afliftance  of  Charle- 
magne, offering  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  fovereign. 
Willing  to  extend  his  empire  on  that  fide,  Charles  crofled 
the  Pyrenees  with  all  expedition  ;  took  Pampeluna 
and  Saragofla,  and  re-eftablifhed  the  Moorifh  go- 
vernors under  his  protection.  In  repafling  the  mountains,  Ms 
rear-guard  was  defeated  by  the  duke  of  Gafcony,  at  Ronce- 
vaux9.  Here  fell  the  famous  Roland,  fo  much  celebrated  in 
Romance,  and  reprefented  as  nephew  to  Charlemagne  ; 
though  hiftory  only  tells  us,  that  he  commanded  on  the 
frontiers  of  Bretagne. 

But  Charles,  though  engaged  in  fo  many  wars,  was  far 
from  neglecting  the  arts  of  peace,  the  happinefs  of  his  fub- 
jedts,  or  the  cultivation  of  his  own  mind.  Government 
manners,  religion,  and  letters,  were  his  conftant  ftudy.  He 
frequently  convened  the  national  afTemblies,  for  regulating 
affairs  both  of  church  andflate.  In  thefe  aflcmblies  he  pro- 
pofed  fuch  laws  as  he  confidered  to  be  of  public  benefit,  and 
allowed  the  fame  liberty  to  others  ;  but  of  this  liberty,  in- 
deed, it  would  have  been  difficult  to  deprive  the  French  np- 
bles,  who.  had  been  accuftomed,  from  the  foundation  of  the 
monarchy,  to  fhare  the  legiflation  with  their  fovereign.  Hi$ 
attention  extended  even  to  the  moft  diftant  corner  of  his 
empire,  and  to  all  ranks  of  men.  Senfible  how  much  man- 
kind in  general  reverence  old  cuftoms,  and  thofe  conftitu- 
tions  under  which  they  have  lived  from  their  youth,  he 
permitted  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  countries  that  he  con- 
quered to  retain  their  own  laws,  making  only  fuch  altera- 
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tions  as  he  judged  absolutely  neceffary  for  the  good  of  the 
community.  He  was  particularly  tender  of  the  eermmon 
people,  and  every  where  limited  their  eafe  and  advantage. 
This  benevolence  of  mind,  which  can  never  be  fufficiently 
admired,  was  both  mtflre  neceflary  and-  more  meritorious  H> 
thofe  times,  as  the  commonalty;  were  then  in  a'  ftate  of  al- 
moft  univerfal  oppreffion>  and  fcareely  thought  entitkd  to 
the  common  fympathies  of  humanity-.  The  fame  love  of 
mankind  led  him  to  repair  and  form  public  roads  ;  to  build 
bridges,  where  necefFary  ;  to  make  rivers  navigable,.-  for  the 
purpofcs  of  commerce  ;  and  to  project  that  grand  canal,.- 
which  would  have  opened  a  communication  between  the 
German  Ocean  and  the  Black  Seay>  by  uniting,  the  Danube 
and  the  Rhine  I0.  This  illuflrious  project  failed  in  the  exe- 
cution, for  want  of  thofe  machines  which  art  has  fince  con- 
ftructed-  But  the  greatnefs  of  the  conception,.  alid  the  ho- 
n©ur  of  having  attempted  it,,  were  beyond  the  power  of  con- 
tingencies :  and  pofterity  has  done  jullice  to  the  memory  of 
Charles,  by  ccnfidering  him  on  account  of  that  and  his 
other  public  fpirited  plans,  as  one  of  thofe  few  conquerors 
who  did  not  merely  defolate  the  earth  j  as  a  hero  truly  wor- 
thy of  the  name,  who  fought  to  unite  his  own  glory  with 
the  welfare  of  his  fpeeies. 

This  great  prinre  was  no  lefs  amiable  in  private  life  than 
illuftrious  in  his  public  character.  He  was  an  affectionate 
father,  a  fond  hufband,  and  a  generous  friend.  His  houfe 
was  a-  model  of  oeconemjv  and  His  perfon  of  fimplicky  and 
true  grandeur.  "  For  fhamc  !"  laid  he  to  fomcrof  his  nobles,. 
who  were  finer  drefled  than  the  occafion  required  j  "  learn  to 
drefs  like  men,  and  let  the  world  judge  of  your  rank  by  your 
merit,  not  your  habit.  Leave  filk-s  and  finevy  to  women  ;, 
©r  referve  them  for  *hofe  days  of  pomp  and  ceremony^  when1 
»obes  are  M'-orn  for  {hew,,  not  ufe."  On  fome  occahons  he 
appeared  in  imperial  magnificence,  and  freely  in- 
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dulged  in  every  luxury ;  but  in  general  his  drefs  was  plain, 
and  his  table  frugal.  His  only  excefs  was  in  the  pleafure 
of  the  fexes,  at  once  the  mofl  natural  and  the  mod  excuf- 
able  >  and  this,  it  muft  be  owned,  he  fometimes  carried  to 
fuch  a  height  as  to  endanger  his  very  athletic  conftitution, 
he  being  almoft  feven  feet  high,  and  prdportionably  ftrong. 
He  had  his  fet  hours  for  ftiidy,  which  he  feldom  omitted, 
cither  in  the  camp  or  the  court ;  and,  ilotwithftanding  his 
continual  wars,  and  unremitted  attention  to  the  affairs  of  a 
great  empirej  he  found  leifure  to  collect  the  old  French 
poems  and  hiftorical  ballads,  with  a  view  to  illuftrate  the 
hiftory  of  the  monarchy.  The  lofs  of  this  collection  is  much 
to  be  lamented,  and  could  never  have  happened,  if  every 
one  had  been  as  well  acquainted  with  its  importance  as 
Charles.  But  he  was  the  phcenix  of  his  age  -,  and,  though 
not  altogether  free  from  its  prejudices,  his  liberal  and  com- 
prehenfive  mind,  which  examined  every  thing,  and  yet  found 
time  for  all  things,  would  have  done  honour  to  the  moft  en- 
lightened period.  He  was  fond  of  the  company  of  learned 
men,  and  afTembled  them  about  him  from  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope>  forming  in  his  palace  a  kind  of  academy,  of  which  he 
himfelf  condefcended  to  become  a  member.  He  alfo  efta- 
blimed  fchools,  in  the  cathedrals  and  principal  abbies,  for 
teaching  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  church  mufic  XI; 
certainly  no  very  elevated  fciences,  yet  confiderable  at  a 
time  when  many  dignified  ccclefiaflics  could  not  fubfcribe 
the  canons  of  thofe  councils  in  which  they  fat  as  mem- 
bers I2,  and  when  it  was  deemed  a  fufficient  qualification 
for  a  prieft  to  be  able  to  read  the  Gofpels,  and  underftand^ 
the  Lord's  Prayer  I3. 

Alcuin,  our  learned  countryman,  was  the  companion, 
and  particular  favourite  of  Charlemagne  ;  inftrudted  him  in 
the  fciences,  and  was  at  the  head  of  his  Royal  Academy. 

tr.  Id.  ibid.  ii.  Nov.  Trait:  Dtplcm. 
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A  circum fiance  fo  much  to  the  honour  of  this  ifland  fhould 
be  omitted  by  no  Britifh  hiftorian.  Three  rich  abbies  were 
the  reward  of  the  learning  and  talents  of  Alcuin.  This 
benevolence  has  been  thought  to  border  on  profufion  ;  but 
in  that  age  of  clarknefs,  when  even  an  enthufiaftic  zeai  for 
letters  was  a  virtue,  no  encouragement  could  be  too  great 
for  the  illuminators  of  the  human  mind. 

Had  Charles's  religious  enthufiafm  been  attended  with  no 
worfe  confequences  than  his  literary  ardour,  his  piety 
would  have  been  as  defervcdly  admired  as  his  tafte.  But  a 
blind  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  Chriftjanity,  which  ex- 
tinguiflied  his  natural  feelings,  made  him  guilty,  as  we  have 
already  feen,  of  feverities  that  fliock  humanity  •,  and  a  fu- 
perilitious  attachment  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  which  mingled 
itfelf  with  his  policy,  led  "him  to  engage  in  theological  dif- 
putes  and  quibbles  unworthy  of  his  character.  The  honours 
which  his  father  Pepin  and  he  owed  to  the  popes  can  only 
render  him  in  any  degree  excufeable.  But  although  the  theo- 
logical fide  of  Charles's  character  is  by  no  means  the  bright- 
eft,  it  merits  your  attention ;  as  it  ferves  to  fhew  the  preju- 
dices of  the  age,  the  littlenefles  of  a  great  man,  and  the 
great  effects  that  frequently  proceed  from  little  cau-fes. 

As  Charlemagne  was  equally  a  friend  to  religion  and  let- 
ters, and  as  any  learning  which  yet  remained  among  man- 
kind, in  our  quarter  of  the  globe,  was  monopolized  by  jhe 
clergy,  it  is  not  furprifing  that  they  obtained  many  fingular 
marks  of  Ms  favour.  Even  the  payment  of  tithes,  then 
confidered  as  a  grievous  oppreflion,  but  which  he  ordered  as 
a  compenfation  for  the  lands  with -held  from  the  church; 
and  the  confequence  which  he  gave  to  church-men,  by  ad- 
mitting them  into  the  national  aflernblies,  and  aflbciating 
them  along  with  the  counts  in  adminiftration  of  juftice,  ap- 
pear Jefs  extravogant  than  his  fitting  himfelf  in  councils 
merely  ecclefiaftical,  aflembled  about  the  moft  frivolous 
points  of  a  rain  theology.  But,  like  fome  princes  of  later 
times,  Charles  feems  to  have  been  ambitious  to  be  confider- 
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ed  not  only  as  the  proteftor,  but  the  head  of  the  church  ; 
and  his  power  and  munificence  made  this  usurpation  be  over- 
looked, notwithftanding  the  height  at  which  the  papal  dig- 
nify had  then  arrived.  We  accordingly  find  him 

.  ,  A-  D.,794- 
feated  on  a  throne  in  the  council  of  Frankfort,  v/ith 

one  of  the  pope's  legates  on  each  hand,  and  three  hundred 
bifhops  v/aiting  his  nod. 

The  purpofc  of  that  council  was  to  examine  the  doctrine 
of  two  Spanifh  bifliop?  •,  who,  in  order  to  refute  the  accu- 
fotion  of  polytheifm,  brought  again fl  the  Chriftians  by  the 
Jews  and  Mahometans,  maintained  that  Jefus  Chrifl  is  the 
fon  of  God  ouly  by  adoption.  The  king  opened  the  aiTern- 
bly  himfelf,  and  propofed  the  condemnation  of  this  hercfy. 
The  council  decided  conformably  to  his  will :  and  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  churches  of  Spain,  in  confequence  of  that  deci- 
fion,  Charles  expreflcs  himfelf  in  thefe  remarkable  words. 
"  You  entreat  me  to  judge  of  myfelf:  I  have  done  fo :  I 
*c  have  afliftcd  as  an  auditor,  and  an  arbiter,  in  an  aflembly 
<t  of  bifliops  :  we  have  examined,  and,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
"  we  have  fettled,  what  mull  be  believed  !"  Neither  Con- 
ftantine  nor  any  other  of  the  Greek  emperors,  fo  jealous  of 
their  theological  prerogative,  ever  ufed  a  more  pofitive  lan- 
guage. 

Charlemagne  went  ftill  farther  in  the  queftion  of  images. 
Leo  IV.  the  fon  of  Conftantinc  Copronymus,  as  zealous  an 
image-breaker  as  his  father,  had  baniflied  his  wife  Irene,  be- 
caufe  (lie  hid  images  beneath  her  pillow.  This  devout  and 
ambitious  princefs  coming  afterwards  to  the  government, 
during  the  minority  of  her  fon  Conflantine  Porphyrogene- 
tus,  with  whom  {he  was  aflbciated  in  the  empires  re-efta- 
blimed  that  worflnp  which  fhe  loved,  from  policy  no  lefs 
than  piety.  The  fccond  council  of  Nice  accordingly  de- 
creed, That  we  ought  to  render  to  images  an  honorary  wor- 
fhip,  but  not  a  real  adoration^  which  is  due  to  God  alone. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  tranflation  of  the  acts  of  this 
council,  which  pope  Adrian  fent  into  France,  was  fo  defec- 

F  3  tive, 
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tive,  that  the  fenfe  of  the  article  relating  to  images  was  en- 
tirely perverted,  running  thus :  "  I  receive  and  honour 
"  images  according  to  that  adoration  which  I  pay  to  the 
V  Trinity."  Charles  was  fo  much  incenfed  at  this  impiety, 
that  he  compofed,  by  the  affiflance  of  the  clergy,  and  pub? 
Jifhed  in  his  own  name,  what  are  called  the  Carotin  Bookst 
in  which  the  Council  of  Nice  is  treated  with  the  utmoft 
contempt  and  abufe.  He  fent  thefe  Books  to  Adrian  I.  de- 
firing  him  to  excommunicate  the  emprefs  and  her  fqn.  The 
pope  prudently  excufed  himfelf  on  the  fcpre  of  images, 
making  Charles  fenfible  of  the  miftake  upon  which  he  had 
proceeded  •,  but  he  infjnuated  at  the  fame  time,  that  he 
would  declare  Irene  and  Conftantine  heretics,  unlefs  they 
reftored  certain  lands,  which  had  belonged  to  the  church  ; 
artfully  hinting  at  certain  projects,,  which  he  had  formed 
for  the  exaltation  of  the  Roman  church  and  the  French  mo- 
narchy I4.  The  exaltation  of  the  monarchy  was  at  hand, 
though  Adrian  did  not  live  to  be  the  inftrument  of  it. 
Leo  III.  who  fucceeded  Adrian  in  the  papacy,  fent  im-r 
immediately  to  Charlemagne  the  ftandard  of  Rome, 

A-  D.  796.  ...  r       i     r  r  •  i 

begging  him  to  fend  fome  perfon  to  receive  the 
oath  of  fidelity  from  the  Romans  1S ;  a  moil  flattering  in- 
ftance  of  fuhmiflion,  as  well  as  a  proof  that  the  fovereignty 
of  Rome,  at  that  time,  belonged  to  the  lungs  of  France. 
Three  years  after,  Pafcal  and  Campule,  two  nephews  of  the 
late  pope,  not  only  offered  themfelves  as  accufers  of  Leo, 
but  attacked  him  in  the  public  ftreets ;  wounded 
him  in  feveral  places,  and  dragged  him  half-dead 
into  the  church  of  St.  Mark.  He  made  his  efcape  by  the 
affiftance  of  fome  friends ;  and  the  duke  of  Spoletq,  general 
of  the  French  forces,  fent  him  under  an  efcort  to  Charle- 
magne. Charles  received  him  with  all  poffible  marks  of 
refpeft,  fent  him  back  with  a  numerous  retinue  of  guards 

14.  Element  if  Hi/1.  Gen.  par  M.  Abbe  Millet,  par  II.  torn  i. 

15.  Eginhard,  in  fit.  Csr.  Mag. 
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and  attendants,  and  went  foon  after  to  Italy  in  perfon  to  do 

him  juftice  I6. 

On  the  arrival  of  &e  French  monarch  *t  Rome,  he  ipent 

Gx  days  in  private  conferences  with  toe  pope} 
after  which  he  convoked  the  ttt(hop«  and  nobles,  to 
examine  the  accufation  brought  again  ft  the  pontiff.     "  The 
•"  apoftolic  fee,"  exclaimed  the  biflw>,ps.,  *c  cannot  be  judged 
**  by  man  !"     Leo,  however,  fpoke  to  the  accufation^  he 
faid  the  king  came  to  know  the  caufc\  and,  ao  proof  ap- 
pearing againft  him,  he  purged  himfdf  by  oath. 

The  trial  of  a  pope  was  doubtlefs  an  uncommon  fcene, 
but  one  foon  followed  yet  naorc  extraordinary.  On  Chrift- 
tnas-day,  as  the  king  affifted  at  mat's  in  St.  Peter's  church, 
in  the  mid  ft  of  the  ecclefiaftical  ceremonies,  and  while  he 
was  on  his  knees  before  the  altar,  the  ftipreme  pontiff  ad- 
vanced, antl  put  an  imperial  crown  upon  his  head.  As  loon 
as  the  people  perceived  it,  they  cried,  •"  Long  life  and  vie- 
**  tory  to -Charles  Auguftus,  crowned  by  the  hand  of  God1* 
*'  — Long  live  the  great  an<l  pious  emperor  of  die  Romans/* 
During  thefe  acdamations,  die  pope  conducted  him  to  a 
magnificent  throne,  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pofe  ;  and,  as  foon  as  he  was  feated,  paid  him  thoje  honours 
which  his  predecelfors  had  been  accultomcd  to  pay  to  the 
Roman  emperors,  declaring  that,  inftead  of  the  tide  of  Pa~ 
trician,  he  (hould  henceforth  ftyle  him  Emperor  and  Au- 
guftus.  Leo  DOW  prefented  him  with  the  imperial  mantle  ; 
with  which  being  inveilcd,  Charles  returned  amkUl  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  populace,  to  his  palace  '7, 

The  pope  had  furely  no  right  to  proclaim  an  emperor; 
but  Charles  was  worthy  of  the  imperial  enfigns  :  and  al- 
chough  he  cannot  properly  be  ranked  among  the  fucccflbrs 
of  Auguftus,  he  is  juftJy  confidered  as  die  founder  of  die 
New  Empire  of  the  Wed. 

;6.  Anaft.  in  Vii.  L:on.  17.  Id.  io.  Egiiilnrd  in  Annot. 
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Charkrnngne  was  no  fooner  proclaimed  emperor  than  his 
title  was  univerfally  acknowledged  ;  arid  he  received  fevcral 
cmb?ffi:s,  which  muft  have  given  him  high  fatisfa&ion,  as 
they  cid  equal  honour  to  the  prince  and  the  man.  Irene, 
emprefs  of  the  Earl,  the  mod  artful  and  ambitious  woman 
of  her  time,  who  had  depofed  her  fon  Conftantine,  that  (he 
might  reign  alone,  made  the  new  emperor  a  propofal  of 
jnarriage.  This  propofal  was  made  with  a  view  to  fecure 
her  Italian  dominions,  which  fhe  was  informed  Charles  in- 
tended to  feize ;  and  the  marriage-treaty  was  actually  con- 
cluded, when  Nicephorus  the  patrician  confpired  againft 
Irene,  banifhed  her  to  the  ifland  of  Lefbos,  and  afcended 
the  imperial  throne.  Nicephorus  alfo  fearing  the  power  of 
Charles,  fent  ambafladors  to  him  under  the  title  of  Auguf- 

tus.  They  feltled  the  limits  of  the  two  empires. 
A.  D.  801. 

by  a  new  treaty  ;  according  to  which,  Calabria,  Si- 
cily, the  fea-coaft  of  Naples,  Dalmatia,  and  Venice,  were 
to  continue  under  the  dominion  of  the  emperors  of  Con  - 
ilantinople  l8.  This  treaty  proves,  that  the  Venetians  were 
not  yet  altogether  independent ;  but  they  afpired  at  inde- 
pendency, and  foon  defcrvedly  obtained  it. 

The  renown  of  Charles  extended  even  into  Afia.  He 
Icept  a  correfpondence  with  the  famous  Harun-al-Rafchid, 
the  twenty- fifth  calif,  and  one  of  thofe  who  contributed 
jnoft  to  enlighten  and  polifh  the  Arabs.  This  prince  valued 
the  friendfhip  of  Charlemagne  above  that  of  all  other  po- 
tentates ;  a?  a  proof  of  which  he  complimented  him  with 
an  embafly  foon  after  he  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and  ceded 
to  him,  if  not  the  lordfhip  of  Jerufalem,  as  fome  authors 
affirm,  at  leaft  the  holy  places  in  that  city,  whither  devotion 
already  led  a  great  number  of  Chriftians.  Among  the  pre- 
fents  which  the  ambafladors  of  Al-Rafchid  brought  into 
France  was  a  flriking  clock,  the  firft  ever  feen  in  that  king- 

j8.  Eginhard  in  Vit.  Car.  Mag.     Aden.  Cbton,  Theoph.  Clronograplla. 
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<lom  •,  for  notwithflanding  the  efforts  of  Charlemagne  to  en- 
lighten his  nation,  the  fcholars  of  his  court  were  by  no 
means  equal  to  thofe  of  the  calif's  in  knowledge,  nor  hit, 
people  in  the  arts,  either  liberal  or  mechanical.  The  Arabs 
might  then  have  been  preceptors  to  all  Europe.  > 

I  muil  here  fay  a  few  words  of  this  furprifmg  phenc-r 
menon. 

The  Abaflides  having  afcended  the  throne  of  Mahomet, 
transferred  the  feat  of  the  califat  from  Damafcus  to  Caffa, 
and  afterwards  to  Bagdad,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  Thi- 
ther the  calif  Al-Manfur  attracted  the  arts  and  fcienccs. 
The  Greeks  had  furnifned  ideas,  and  communicated  tafte 
to  their  barbarous  conquerors  ;  a  fpecies  of  triumph  refcrv-, 
ed  for  civilized  nations,  even  in  a  ftate  of  fervitucle.  Al- 
Mohdi,  fucceflbr  of  Al-Manfur,  cultivated  thefe  precious 
feeds ;  and  Al-Rafchid,  fucceffor  of  Al-Mohdi,  augmented 
their  fecundity  by  his  knowledge  and  attention,  being  equal- 
ly liberal  and  enlightened.  Under  Al-Mamun,  Al-Mota- 
fem,  Al-Watheck,  and  their  immediate  fuccefibrs,  the  fci-? 
ences  flouriflied  ilill  more;  but,  at  length,  difienfions  ar.d 
civil  wars  robbed  the  Arabs,  in  their  turn,  of  the  fruits  of 
genius  and  the  lights  of  learning,  which  are  alrnoft  infepa- 
Jrable  from  public  tranquillity. 

In  all  nations  the  fame  revolutions  are  produced  by  t]ie 
fame  caufes.  Nothing  merits  your  attention  more  in  the 
ftudy  of  hiftory. 

One  of  the  principal  caufes  of  the   fall  of  empires  has 
ever  been,  but  more  efpecially  in  modern  times,  the  error 
of  dividing  the    fame  monarchy  among  different  princes. 
The  cuftom  was  eftablifhed  before  Charlemagne  :  he  fol- 
lowed  it  by  a  teflamentary  divifion  of  Ins  domi- 
nions, among  his  three  fons,  Charles,  Pepin,  and 
Lewis.     The  particulars  of  this  divifion  are  of  little  ccnfe- 
quence,  as  Lewis  only  furvived  his  father.     It  is  neceiTiiry, 
however,  to  obferve,  that  the  Italian  provinces  were  aflign- 
cd  to  Pepin ;  ^  donation  which  was  confirmed  to  his  ion 

Ikr- 
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Bernard,  with  the  title  of  king  of  Italy,  and  proved  the  ruin 
of  that  prince,  as  well  as  the  caufe  of  much  difturbance  to 
the  empire. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  emperor  was  threatened  by  a  ne\y 
enemy,  and  the  moft  formidable  he  had  ever  encountered. 
The  Normans,  as  the  French  call  them,  or  the  inhabitants 
pf  the  great  northern  peninfula  of  Europe,  (whom  I  {hall 
afterwards  have  occafion  more  particularly  to  mention)  had 
long  harrafled  the  coafts  of  his  extenfive  dominions  with 
their  robberies  and  piracies ;  and  notwitjhflanding  the  wife 
meafures  of  Charles,  who  created  a  powerful  marine,  and; 
took  every  orher  precaution  againft  their  ravages,  they  not 
only  continued  their  depredations,  but  made  a  formal  de- 
fcent  in  Friezland,  under  Godfrey  their  king,  lay- 
ing every  thing  walle  before  them.  Charles  af« 
fembled  all  his  forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine, 
and  was  preparing  for  a  deeiCve  battle,  which  might  per- 
haps have  terminated  the  empire  of  the  Franks,  as  Godfrey 
was  not  inferior  to  the  emperor  either  in  valour  or  military 
fkill,  and  had  a  numerous  body  of  fearlefs  adventurers  un.- 
der  his  command.  But  the  iffue  of  this  battle  was  prevent- 
ed by  the  death  of  the  Norman  prince,  who  was  aflaffinated 
by  one  of  his  followers.  His  forces  were  immediately  re* 
imbarked,  and  a  peace  was  afterwards  concluded  with  his 
fon  19. 

The  fatisfa&ion  which  Charles  muft  have  received  from 
this  deliverance,  and  the  general  tranquillity  which  he  now 
enjoyed,  was  more  than  balanced  by  his  domeftic  misfor- 
fortunes.  He  loft  his  favourite  daughter  Rotrude  (for 
•whom  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  felt  more  than  a  fatherly  af- 
fe£tion),  his  fon  Pepin,  and  his  fon  Charles.  Soon  after 

the  death  of  Charles,  he  aiTociated  his  fon  Lewis 
A.D.  813.       ...  .         rr, 

with  him  in  the  empire.     The  ceremony  was  very 

fplemn.     As  if  this  great  man  had  forefeen  the  ufurpations 

19.  Adon.  Cljron,     Egiahurd.ii>  Fit.  Car.  jfag. 
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of  the  church,  he  placed  the  imperial  crown  upon  the  ahar» 
and  ordered  the  prince  to  lift  it,  and  fet  it  on  his  o\va 
head  2°  j  intimating  thereby,  that  he  held  it  only  of  God. 

The  emperor  died  at  Aixrla-Chapellc,  his  ufual  refidence, 
in  the  feventy-firft  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty- 
feventh  of  his  reign.     The  gjory  of  the  French 
empire  feemed  to  expire  with  him.    He  pofiefled  all  France, 
all  Germany,  part  of  Hungary,    part  of  Spain,  the   Low- 
Countries,  ar-d  the  Continent  of  Italy  as  far  as  Benevenro  -1. 
But  to  govern  fuch  an  extent  of  territory,  a  monarch  muft 
fce  endowed  with  the  genius  of  a  Charlemagne, 


2O.   yit.Lvdowti  Pii. 
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jrpntal  fondnefs,  however  amiable  in  themfelves,  enfeebled 
:ra£ter  already  too  weak,  and  an  authority  never  re- 
lpe£ted.  He  rendered  hirnfelf  odious  to  the  clergy  by  at- 
tempting to  reform-certain  abufes,  without  forefeeing  that  this 
powerful  body  would' not  pay  the  fame  fubmiflion  they  had 
yielded  to  the  fuperior  capacity  of  his  father.  More  religi- 
c.us  than  political,  he  fpent  lefs  time  in  fettling  the  affairs  of- 
liis  empire  than  thofe  of  his  fo.ul ;  ignorant  that  tru-e  religi- 
on confiits  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  our  ftation,  and  that  the 
practices  of  the  cloifter  are  improperly  afibciated  with  the 
functions  of  the  throne.  But  his  greateft  error  was  occa- 
fioned  by  his  paternal  affection,  and  a  blind  imitation  of  his 
father's  example,  in  dividing  his  dominions  among  his 
children.  Soon  after  his  acceflion  to  the  throne, 
he  affbciated  his  eldeft  fon  Lothario  with  him, 
in  the  empire  ;  he  created  Pepin  king  of  Aquitaine;  Lewis, 
king  of  Bavaria  ;  and,  after  the  ceremony  of  coronation 
v/as  over,  he  fent  them  to  the  government  of  their  refpec- 
tive  kingdoms  l. 

Bernard,  king  of  Italy,  the  grandfon  of  Charlemagne, 
was  offended  at  that  divifion.  He  thought  his  right  to  the 
empire  fuperior  to  Lothario's,  as  his  father  Pepin  was  the 
elder  brother  of  Lewis.  The  archbifliops  of  Milan  and 
Gremona  flattered  him  in  his  pretenfjans  :  he  revolted,  and 
levied  war  againft  his  uncle,  in  contempt  of  the  imperial 
authority,  to  which  his  crown  was  fubje£h  Lewis  a£ted  OH 
this  occafion  with  more  vigour  than  either  his  friends  or  his 
enemies  expected  :  he  immediately  raifed  a  powerful  army, 
and  was  preparing  to  crofs  the  Alpsj  when  Bernard  was 
abandoned  by  his  troops.  That  unfortunate  prince  was 
made  prifoner,  and  condemned  to  lofe  his  head ;  but  his 

uncle,  by  a  fmgular  kind  of  lenity,  mitigated  the 
A.  D.  8 1 8.  r       -  ,  .  TT       i- 

fentence  to  the  lols  oi  his  eyes.    He  died  three 

days  after  the  punifhment  was  inflicted  :  and  Lewis,  to  pre-, 

I .  Nitliard.  de  Dijjentlonibus  Filiorum  Ludoiici  Pii. 
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•vent  future  troubles,  ordered  three  natural  fons  of  Charle- 
magne to  be  (haved,  and  fhut  up  in  a  convent  *. 

In  confequence  of  thele  rigours,  the  emperor  was  feized 
\vith  keen  r&morfe  ;  accuGng  himfelf  of  the  murder  of  hit 
nephew,  and  of  tyrannic  cruelty  to  his  brothers,  inhumanly 
fecluded  from  the  world.  He  was  encouraged  by  the 
monks  in  this  melancholy  humour  ;  which  at  laft  grew  to 
fuch  a  height,  that  he  impeached  himfelf  in  an  afiembly  of 
the  dates,  and  begged  the  bifhops  to  enjoin  him  public 
penance  3.  The  clergy  now  fenfible  of  Lewis's  weaknefs, 
fet  no  bounds  to  their  ufurpations.  The  popes  thought 
they  might  do  any  thing  under  fo  pious  a  prince  :  they  did 
not  wait  for  the  emperor's  confirmation  of  their  election, 
•but  immediately  -affumed  the  tiarn,  and  were  guilty  of  every 
other  irregularity.  The  bifhops  exaked  themfelves  above 
the  throne,  and  the  whole  fraternity  of  the  church  claimed 
•an  exemption  from  all  civil  jurifdi&ion.  Even  that  fet  of 
men  who  pretend  to  renounce  the  world,  the  monks,  fcem- 
€d  to  afpire  at  the  government  of  it. 

Lewis,  by  the  advice  of  his  m'mifters,  who  were  defirous 
•to  divert  him  from  his  monaftk  habits,  had  married  a  fecond 
wife,  whofc  name  was  Judith,  defcended  from  one  of  the 
ciobleft  families  in  Bavaria,  and  diflinguifhed  both  by  her  men- 

ial and  perfonal  qualities.    That  priacefs  brought 

*,-  r  r  i     i  LI  -    A.D.824. 

turn,  a  ion,    afterwards  known    by  the   name  of 

Charles  the  Bald,  whofe  birth  was  the  occafion  of  much  joy, 
but  proved  eventually  the  caufe  of  many  forrows.  For  thit 
<bn  there  was  no  inheritance,  the  imperial  dominions  being 
already  divided  among  the  children  of  the  firft  marriage. 
•The  emprcfs,  who  had  gained  a  great  afcendency  over  her 
Iwilband,  therefore,  prefied  Lewis  to  place  her  fon  Charles 
on  a  footing  with  his  other  chUdren,  by  a  new  cfivi£on  of 
the  empire  *.  Aquiteine  and  Bavarh  were  fmall  kingdoms, 
from  them  norJiicg  could  be  crpecled  ;  but  Lothario's  fliare 


.  C.-ft.  LaJ.  Fi~    4.  Fit. 
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large,  and  might  fpare  a  little.  Senfible  of  the  wifheS 
of  his  mdulgent  father,  and  prevailed  on  by  the  entreaties 
of  this  fond  mother,  Lothario  confented  that  fcme  provifiou 
fhould  accordingly  be  made  for  his  brother  Charles.  But 

he  foon  repented  of  his  too  eafy  concefllo'n,  and 
A.D  829. 

the  three  brothers  joined  in   a   rebellion    again il 

their  father5  j  the  moft  fingular  circuinftance,  perhaps,  to 
be  met  with  in  hiftory. 

Thefe  difordcrs  were  foftered  by  Walla,  abbot  of  Corbie, 
a  morik  of  high  birth,  who  had  formerly  been  in  the  confi- 
dence of  Lewis,  but  was  now  in  difgrace.  He  declaimed 
againfl  the  court,  and  againft  the  emprefs  in  particular, 
accufing  her  of  an  adulterous  commerce  with  count  Ber- 
nard) the  prime  minifler.  His  fchemes  fuccecd- 
ecli  The  emperor  was  abandoned  by  his  army, 
and  made  prifoner,  along  with  his  wife  Judith,  and  her  fon 
Charles.  The  emprefs  was  fliut  up  in  a  cloifter,  and  Lewis 
Iiimfelf  would  have  been  obliged  to  take  the  mohaftic  habit, 
had  it  not  been  fuppofed  that  he  would  make  a  voluntary 
refignation  of  his  crown.  He  had  the  courage,  however, 
to  infift  on  the  re£litude  of  his  intentions  while  he  acknow- 
ledged his  errors,  and  promifed  to  a£l  with  more  circum* 
fpe6tion  in  future*  The  nobility  pitied  their  humbled 
fovereign;  and  by  the  intrigues  of  the  monk  Gombaud, 
ivho  fowed  difienfions  among  the  brothers,  Lewis  was 
reftored  to  his  dignity,  and  feemingly  reconciled  with ,  his 
family  6. 

The  firfl  ufe  that  the  emperor  made  of  his  liberty,  was 
to  recal  his  confort  to  court;  though  not  without  the 
permiflion  of  the  pope,  as  fhe  had  formally  taken  the 
veil.  Bernard  was  alfo  recalled,  and  Walla  banifhed ;  yet 
Lewis  did  not  long  enjoy  eithet'  peace  or  tranquillity. 
The  monk  Gombaud  thought  he  had  a  right  to  be  prime 
minifter,  as  the  reward  of  his  fervices  ;  and  as  women 

5.  Nithard.  ubifup.  6.  Theogan  Je  Gefl.  Lud.  PS. 
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generally  repay  flattery  with  favour,  they  as  generally  re- 
ferve  vengeance  for  infult:  the,,  emprefs  brought  her  ani- 
along  with  her.  Walla's  friends  were 


A.  D.  831. 
perfecuted,    and   Lothario  was   deprived   of  the 

title  of  emperor,  that  the  fuccefiion  might  be  referved  for 
young  Charles.  The  three  brothers  again,  aflbciated  them- 
felves  in  a  league  againft  their  father  7.  Count  Bernard, 
difiatisfied  with  his  mailer's  conduct,  joined  the  rebels; 
and  Gregory  IV.  then  pope,  went  to  France  in  the  army 
of  Lothario,  under  pretence  of  accommodating  matters, 
but  really  with  an  intention  to  employ  againft  the  em- 
peror that  power  which  he  derived  from  him,  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  afiert  the  fupremacy-and  independency  of 
the  Holy  See. 

The  prefence  of  the  pope,  in  thofc  days  of  fuperflition, 
was  of  itfelf  fuflkient  to  determine  the  fate  of  Lewis. 
After  a  deceitful  negociation,  and  an  interview  with  Gre- 
gory on  the  part  of  Lothario,  the  unfortunate  emperor 
found  himfelf  abandoned  by  his  army^  and  at  the  mercy 
of  his  rebellious  fons.  He  was  depofed  in  a  tu- 

A   TV  R  **  n 

multuous  aflembly  held  on  the  fpot,  and  Lothario 
proclaimed  in  his  ftead  8.     After  that  infamous  tranfa&ion 
the  pope  returned  to  Rome. 

In  order  to  give  pemanency  to  this  revocation,  as*  welF 
as  to  apologize  for  their  own  conduct,  the  biihops  of  Lo- 
thario's fa&ion  bethought  themfelves  of  an  artifice,  like 
that  which  had  been  made  ufe  of  to  degrade  king  Wamba. 
in  Spain.  "  A  penitent,"  faid  they,  "  is  incapable  of  all 
K  civil  offices  }  a  royal  penitent  muft  then  be  incapable 
w  of  reigning  ;  let  us  fubjeft  Lewis  to  a-  perpetual  penance, 
**  and  he  can  never  afcend  the  throne.**  He  was  ac- 
cordingly arraigned  in  the  aflemkly  of  the  Hates,  by  Ebbo, 
archbiihop  of  Rheims  (who  had  been  raifed  by  his  bounty 

1.  Nithard.  it  Dt/ent.  Fiti*-.  Lud.  Pii.         8.  Theogan.  le  Gef,  LuJ.  Pii. 
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from    the  condition  of   a   flave),    and   condemned  to   c?o 
penance  for  life9. 

Lewis  was  then  a  pfifcner  in  the  m'onaftery  of  St.  Me- 
dard,  at  Soiflbns  j  and  being  much  intimidated,  he  patiently 
fubmitted  to  a  ceremony  no  lefs  folemn  than  debating.  He 
•  proftrated  himfelf  on  an  hair-cloth,  which  was  fpread  be- 
fore the  altar^  and  owned  himfelf  guilty  of  the  charge 
..brought  againft  him,  in  the  prefence  of  many  bifhops,  cart- 
ons, and  monks ;  Lothario  being  alfo  prefent,  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  fight  of  his  father's  humiliation.  But  this  ac- 
knowledgment was  not  enough :  they  gave  him  a  written 
confeffion  to  read  aloud,  in  which  he  is  made  to  accufe 
himfelf  of  facrilege  and  murder,  and  to  number  among  his 
crimes  the  marching  of  troops  in  Lent,  calling  ah  affembly 
on  Holy  Thurfday,  and  taking  arms  to  defend  himfelf 
.againft  his  rebellious  children !  for  fuperftition  can  trans- 
form into  crimes  the  moft  innocent  and  even  the  moft  ne- 
ceflary  actions.  After  having  finifhed  his  confeflion,  this 
jinhappy  prince,  by  order  of  the  ungrateful  archbifhop,  laid 
afide  his  fword  and  belt,  diverted  himfelf  of  the  royal  robes', 
put  on  the  penitential  faekcloth,  and  had  a  cell  affigned 
him10. 

But  the  feelings  of  nature,  and  the  voice  of  humanity, 
prevailed,  over  the  prejudices  of  the  age,  and  the  policy  of 
the  clergy.  Lothario-  was  univerfally  abhorred,  and  his  fa- 
ther no  lefs  generally  pitied :  his  two  brothers  united  againft 
Lim,  in  behalf  of  that  father  whom  they  had  contributed  to 

humble.  The  nobility  returned  to  their  obedience  i 
A.  D.  834.      .  ...  T  i     •     i       r  i  r 

they  paid  homage  to  Lewis,  as  their  lawtul  love  • 

reign  ;  and  the  ambitious  Lothario  was  obliged  to  crave 
mercy,  in  the  fight  of  the  whole  army,  at  the  feet  of  a 
father,  and  an  emperor,  whom  he  had  lately  infulted  in  the 
habit  of  a  penitent11.  He  received  it,  and  was  permitted 
to  retain  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

9.  Id.  ibid.     10.  ASi.  Exavct.  Lud,  PH.     1 1.  Nithard.  de  Dffint.  Lud.  PH. 
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Lewis  immediately  demanded   absolution   (fuch  was  his 
weaknefs!)  and  anaflembly  held  at  Thionville    formally  re- 
ftored  him  to  his  dignity,  declaring  void  every  thing  that 
had  been  done  at  Soifibns.     He  might  now  have  ended  his 
days  in  peace,  but  for  the  intrigues  of  the  emprefs  Judith  ; 
who,    dill    ambitious    of  the   aggrandizement   of  her    fon 
Charles,  again  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  Lothario,   in 
confequence  of  the  death  of  his  brother  Pepin.     An  afiem- 
bly  was  held  at  Worms,  to  which  he  was  invited. 
His  father  received  him  kindly,  the  emprefs  loaded 
him  with  carefles.  The  kingdom  of  Neuftria  had  lately  been 
axlded  to  the  dominions  originally  afligned  her  fon  ;  and  the 
objedV.  of  all  thefe  intrigues  was,  to  engage  Lothario  in  a 
fcheme  by  which  Charles  fhould  alfo  become  poflefTed    of 
the  kingdom  of  Aquitaine,  at  the  expence  of  Pepin's  children. 
Lothario  aflented  to  what  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  difpute. 
But  Lewis,  king  of  Bavaria,  though  not  injured  by  this  new 
divifion  of  the  empire,  was  fo  much  incenfed  at  its  injuftice, 
as  he  pretended,  that  he  aflcmbled   the  whole  force  of  his 
dominions.     His  father  marched  againft  him,  but 
was  fuddenly  taken  ill ;  and  an  eclipfc  of  the  fun 
happening  at  the  fame  time,  the  fupevftitious  eld  man  had 
the  vanity  to   think,  that  Heaven  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
foretel  to  mankind  the  death  of  a  prince  whofe  very  virtues 
difhonoured  the  throne,  and  who  fhould  never  have  ftirred 
beyond  the  walls  of  a  cloifter.     He  therefore  repeatedly  re- 
ceived the  communion,  and  fcurce  any  other  nourifhment, 
till  his  piety  fulfilled    the  prediction  which  his  folly  had 
fuggefted  ". 

Lewis  died  near  Mentz,  in  the  feventy-fecond  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  twenty-eighth  of  his  reign.  He  left  a  crown, 
a  fceptre,  and  a  very  rich  fword,  to  Lothario,  by  which  it 
was  fuppofed  he  alfo  left  him  the  empire,  on  condition  that 
he  fliould  fulfil  his  engagements  to  the  emprefs  and  her  foa 

11.   frlt.  Lul.  Pii.  Anna!.  Bminiaui.     Thengan.  tie  Grji.  £*•/.  Pa. 
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Charles. His  brother,  the  bHhop  of  Mentz,  obferving  that 
he  had  left  nothing  to  his  fon  Lewis,  then  in  arms  againft 
him,  reminded  him  that  forgivenefs  at  leaft,  was  his  duty. 
<c  Yes,  I  forgive  him  !"'  cried  the  dying  monarch  with  much 
emotion ;  "  but  tell'  him  from  me,  to  feek  forgivenefs  alfo* 
"  of  God,  for  bringing  my  grey  hairs  in  forrow  to  the 
"  grave  ".-" 

A  bad  fon,  my  dear  Philip,  is  not  likely  to  make  a  good 
brother ;  for  the  natural  feelings  in  the  fecorid  relation  are 
necefiarily  weaker  than  in  the  firft  :  you  muft  therefore  ex- 
pect to  fee  the  fons  of  Lewis  the  Debonnaire  armed  againft 
each  other.  No  fooner  was  Lothario  informed  of  his  father's 
death  than  he  confidered  himfelf  as  emperor  In  the  moft  ex- 
tenfive  fenfe  of  the  word,  and  refolved'  to  make  him  feu 
mailer  of  the  whole  imperial  dominions,  regardlefs  of  his 
engagements  with  Judith  and  her  foil  Charles  the  Bald,  or 
the  right  of  his  brother  Lewis  to  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria. 
And  he  feemed'  likely  to  attain  the  object  of  his  ambition* 
He  was  a  prince  of  great  fubtlety  and"  addrefs,  could  weair 
die  complexion  of  the  times,  and  was  poflefied  of  an  exten- 
five  territory,  befide  the  title  of  emperor,  whicn  was  ftill 
much  refpected :  he  therefore  afiured  himfelf  of  fuccefs  a- 
gainit  his  brothers  ;  Charles  being  only  a  youth  of  feventeen,- 
under  the  tuition  of  his  mother,  and  Lewis  a  prince  of  no 
high  reputation.  He  was  deceived,  however,  in  his  conjec- 
tures. Thefe  two  princes,  united  by  a  fenfe  of  common  In- 
tereft,  gave  him  battle  at  Fontenai,  in  Burgundy^ 
where  fraternal  hatred  appeared  in  all  its  noirrors. 
Few  engagements  have  been  fo  bloody.  An  hundred  thoufanjd 
men  are  faid  to  have  fallen  on  the  fpbt.  Lothario'  and  his 
nephew  Pepin  (who  had  joined  him  to  aflert  his1  right  to  tFife 
crown  of  Aquitaine)  were  totally  defeated 14.  ?epin  fled  to 
Aqnitaine,  and  Lothario  towards  Italy,  abandoning  France 
to  the  victorious  army.' 

r.i.  V-.t,  Lud.  Pit.  14.  Kithard.  de  Dffint.LuJ.  PH. 
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Nothing  now  remained  for  Lewis  and  Charles  but  to  fe- 
cure  their  conquefts.  For  this  purpofe  they  applied  to  the 
clergy  j  and  with  hopes  fo  much  the  better  founded,  that 
Lothario,  in  order  to  raife  troops  with  more  expedition,  had 
promifed  the  Saxons  the  liberty  of  renouncing  Chriflianity  ; 
or  in  other  words,  liberty  of  confcience,  a  thing  held  in  ab- 
horrence by  the  church  of  Rome.  Several  bifhops  aflembled 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle  ;  and,  after  examining  the  mifcondu&  of 
the  emperorj  afked  the  two  princes,  whether  they  chofe  to 
follow  his  example,  or  govern  according  to  the  laws  of  God. 
Their  anfwer  may  eafily  be  imagined.  "  Receive  then 
the  kingdom  by  the  divine  authority,"  added  the  prelates : 
"  we  exhort  you,  we  command  you  to  receive  it IS  !" 

This  command  would  have  taken  efFeft  in  its  moft  exten- 
five  meaning,  if  Lothario  had  refpe&ed  it  as  much  as  his  bro- 
thers. But  that  artful  prince*  by  means  of  his  in- 

lc  ..  .  A.  D.  84z. 

diligence  to  the  baxons,  and  other  political  expedi- 
ents, was  enabled  to  fet  on  foot  a  new  army.  He  became  again 
formidable.  The  two  victorious  princes  therefore  thought  it 
advifeable  to  ncgociatc  with  him.  By  a  new  treaty  of  dlvifionj 
he  was  left  in  p  one  flic  n  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  with  the  im- 
perial dignity,  and  die  countries  fituated  between  the  Rhone 
and  the  Alps,  the  Meufe  and  the  Rhine.  Charles  retained 
Neuftria  and  Aquitaine ;  and  Lewis,  afterwards  ftyled  the 
German:,  had  all  the  provinces  on  the  other  lidc  of  the  Rhine* 
and  fome  cities  on  this  fide  of  it I6. 

The  extinction  of  the  civil  war  made  but  one  evil  lefs  in 
the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  ravaged  in  different  parts  by 
the  Normans,  and  by  the  Saracens,  who-  pillaged  Italy. 
The  turbulent  independency  of  the  nobles,  accuftomed  dur- 
ing the  laft  reign  to  defpife  the  prince  and  the  laws,  the 
difcontents  of  the  clergy,  and  the  ambitious  projects  of 
both,  were  the  foufce  of  new  troubles.  Every  thing 
threatened,  the  mod  fatal  revolutions,  every  thing  tended  to 
anarchy- 

15   Id.  ibid,     ^r.nal.  Xetenf.  16.  Nithr.nJ.  ubi  fup. 
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In  orcter  to  leflen  thefe  evils,  the  three  brothers  entered 
into  an  aflbciation,  the  eiteft  of  weaknefs  more  than  a.Tee- 
fion,-  by  which  the  enemies  of  one  were  to  be  confidcred 
as  the  enemies  of  all,  (to  low  was  the  empire  of  the  gre-.it 
Charles  !)  and  in  an  afiembiy  held  at  Merfen  on 
the  Meufe,  they  fettled  certain  con  (Vitiations  rela- 
tive to  the  fucceffion,  and  other  public  matters.  By  thefe 
it  was  eftabiifhed,  That  the  children  of  the  reigning  prince, 
\vhether  of  age  or  under  age,  fiiould  fucceod  to  r:s  o<  jiii- 
nions,  and  ov/e  nothing  to  the  other  princes  of  the  mo- 
narchy but  the  refpedt  due  to  the  ties  of  blood  l7  ;  a  regu- 
lation well  calculated  to  prevent  civil  wars,  though  it  proved 
ineffectual  in  thofe  diforderiy  times.  But  other  conflitutions 
or  the  affembly  at  Merfen  tended  to  enfeeble  the  royal  au- 
thority, which  had  already  but  too  much  need  of  fupport. 
They  provide,  That  the  crown-va:Tals  fhail  no  longer  be 
obliged  to  follow  the  king,  uniefs  in  general  wars,  occafioncd 
by  foreign  invafions  •,  and  that  every  free  man  fhall  be  at 
liberty  to  chufe,  whether  he  will  be  the  vafial  of  the  king  or 
of  a  fubjedr, IS,  The  firft  of  thefe  regulations  increafed  the 
independency  of  the  crown  vaiTals,  and  the  fecond  their 
'  power,  by  augmenting  the  number  of  their  retainers  ;  for 
many  perfons  chofe  rather  to  depend  upon  fome  neighbour- 
ing nobleman,  whofe  immediate  protection  they  might 
claim  (at  a  time  when  protection  was  neceflary,  independ- 
ent of  the  laws)  than -on  the  fovereign,  whofe  attention 
they  had  lefs  reafon  to  expedl,  and  whofe  aid  was  more 
diftant  or  doubtful. 

Lothario,  fome  years  after,  took  the  habit  of  a  monk, 
that,  according  to  the  language  of  thofe  times,  he  might 
atone  for  his  crimes  ;  and,  though  he  had  lived  a  tyrant, 
die  a  faint..  In  this  pious  difguife  he  expired  before  he  had 

17.  Annul.  Eertiniani.  18.  Ibid. 
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worn  it  quite  a  week.    He  had  divided  his  dominions  among 

his  children  :  and,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Mer- 

A.  D.  8-5. 
fen,  they  quietly  fucceeded  to    their  allotments. 

Lewis  had  Italy,  with  the  title  of  emperor;  Lothario  the 
provinces  between  the  Rhone,  the  Soan,  the  Meufe,  the 
Efcaut,  and  the  Rhine,  called  from  his  own  name  the  king- 
dom of  Lotharingia,  and  by  corruption  Lorrain.  Charles 
had  Provence,  Dauphine,  and  part  of  Burgundy.  He  took 
the  title  of  king  of  Provence.  One  might  have  imagined 
there  were  now  kings  enough  in  this  monarchy  ;  yet  Charles 
the  Bald  declared  his  infant  fon  king  of  Aquitaine  19. 

Thus  was  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  fplit  by  continual 
fubdivifions,  the  fource  of  perpetual  wars,  till  it  became,  to 
ufe  the  language  of  Shakfpeare,  only  "  a  flage  to  feed  con- 
tention on."  Foreign  invafions  confpired  with  civil  diflen- 
fions  to  fpread  terror  and  diforder  in  every  quarter ;  but 
more  efpecially  through  the  dominions  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
a  prince  as  weak  as  his  father,  and  reftlefs  as  his  mother. 
The  Normans  carried  fire  and  fword  into  the  heart  of  his 
kingdom  ;  to  Rouen,  and  even  to  the  gates  of  Paris.  Young 
Pepin,  fon  of  the  lad  king  of  Aquitaine,  joined  the  invad- 
ers, and  ravaged  that  country  over  which  he  had  been  born 
to  reign.  Nomenoe}  duke  of  Bretagne,  ufurped  the  title 
of  king,  which  Charles  was  obliged  to  Confirm  to  his  foa 
Herifpee,  by  whom  he  had  been  totally  defeated.  The 
fpirit  of  revolt  became  every  day  more  general.  Some  fac- 
tious nobles  invited  Lewis  the  German  to  ufurp  his  bro- 
ther's kingdom,  He  came  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army, 
and  received  the  homage  of  the  principal  nobility. 
Venilon,  archbifhop  of  Sens,  and  other  prelates 
of  Lewis's  party,  at  the  fame  time  declared  that  Charles  had 
forfeited  his  dignity  by  mal-adminiftration,  and  crowned  his 
brother  the  German  lo. 

Charles,  however,  recovered  his  kingdorn  as  quickly  as 

19.  Annal,  Tuldc^  ao.  Axnal.  Bcrtin;ani.     CoutiJ.  Gal.  torn.  ii. 
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he  had  loft  it.  The  prelates  of  his  party  excommunicated 
thofe  who  had  dethroned  him,  which  brought  the  rebels 
into  contempt,  and  even  abhorrence.  Lewis  fent  back  his 
army  into  Germany,  that  he  might  not  give  umbrage  to  the 
French,  and  he  was  afterwards  obliged  to  take  the  fame 
route  himfelf21.  Charles  no  fqoner  appeared  than  he  was 
univerfally  acknowledged ;  his  reftoration  did  not  coft  a 
fmgle  blow.  The  moft  terrible  anathemas  were  now  de- 
nounced againft  Lewis  the  German  by  the  French,  clergy, 
unlefs  he  fubmitted  to  the  rigours  of  the  church,  among 
which  were  included  penance ;  and  he  was  weak  enough, 
to  reply,  that  he  muft  firft  confult  the  bifhops  of  his  owri 
kingdom  2J. 

The  weaknefs  of  Charles  the  Bald  was  ftill  more  extra- 
ordinary. Having  aflembled  a  council  to  judge  the  traitor 
Veniion,  he  prefented  a  memorial  againft  him,  in  which  is 
the  following  fingular  paflage :  "  I  ought  not  to  have  been 
"  dcpofed;  or  at  leaft  not  before  I  had  been  judged  by  the 
*'  by/japs,  who  gave  me  the  royal  authority  /  J  have  always 
<c  fubmitted  to  their  correction,  and  am  ready  now  tp  fubmit 
tc  to  it !"  Venilon  efcaped  punifhment,  by  making  his 
peace  with  the  prince  :  and  the  bifliops  of  the  council 
bound  themfelves  by  a  canon  to  remain  united,  "  for  the 
"  correftlon  of  ki:-igs,  the  nobility  and  the  people  23  /" 

A  variety  of  circumftances  (hew,  that  the  clergy  no\y  a£- 
pired  at  the  right  of  difpofing  of  crowns,  which  they 
founded  on  the  cuftom  of  anointing  kings.  They  employ- 
ed fictions  and  fophifms  to  render  themfelves  independent : 
they  refufed  the  oath  of  fealty,  "  becaufe  facred  hands 
"  could  not,  without  abomination,  fubmit  to  hands  im- 
"  pure24!"  One  ufurpation  led  to  another;  abufe  confti- 
tuted  right,  a  quibble  appeared  a  divine  law.  Ignoranc? 
fan&ified  every  thing :  and  we  may  fafely  conclude  from  the 

Jr.  Anna!.  Fert'n.  2;.  Ibid.  23.  Caaeil.  Galat.  torn.  ii. 
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abject  language  of  Charles,  in  publicly  acknowledging  the 
right  of  the  bifhops  to  depofe  him,  and  other  examples  of  a 
'like  nature,  that  the  ufurpations  of  the  clergy  were,  in  a 
great  meafure,  occafioned  by  the  ilavrm  fuperftition  -of  the 
laity,  equally  blind,  wicked,  and  devout. 

The  zeal  of  the  bifhops  to  eftablifh  their  independenqy 
was  favourable  to  the  projects  of  the  court  of  Rome.  Ser- 
gius  II.  the  fucceflbr  of  Gregory  IV.  had  taken  pofleflion  of 
the  Apoftolic  See,  in  844,  without  the  approbation  of  Lo- 
thario, then  emperor.  Incenfed  at  fuch  an  infult,  Lothario 
fent  his  fon  Lewis  to  Rome  with  troops  and  prelates*  The 
pope  'having  conducted  the  prince  to  St.  Peter's  gate,  faid 
to  him,  "  I  permit  you  to  enter,  if  your  intentions  are 
'"  goodj  if  not,  I  will  not  fuffer  you  to  enter  !"  and  the 
French  foldiers  being  guilty  of  fbme  irregularities,  he  ac- 
tually ordered  the  gates  to  be  (hut.  Lothario  complained  ; 
'Sergius  was  cited  to  appear  before  a  council;  he  appeared, 
and  juftified  himfelf  in  the  eye  of  the  priefthood25.  Leo 
'IV.  celebrated  for  the  courage  with  which  he  defended 
'Rome  againft  the  Saracens,  and  Benedict  III.  elected  in 
fpite  of  the  emperor,  both  lived  in  peace  with  royalty  ;  but 
"Nicholas  I.  more  bold  than  any  of  his  predeceflbrs,  made 
•himfelf  the  judge  of  kings  and. of  bifliops,  and  realized  the 
chimera  of  lying  decretals.  , 

A  grand  occafion  offered  in  France  for  Nicholas  to  exer- 
rife  that  authority  which  he  attributed  to  himfelf. 
Lothario,    king    of  Lorrain,    divorced   his   wife 
Teutberge,  faliely  accufcd  of  inceft.     She  was  cleared  by 
the  trial  of  boiling  water,  but  afterwards  convicted  by  her 
•own  confefiion  j    if   an   involuntary  acknowledgment,    the 
effect  of  violence   and  fear,  can  ,be  called  conviction.     A 
council  held  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  authorized  Lotha- 
•rio  to  efpoufe  Waldrade,  a  young  lac'y  whom  he 
•had  feduced.     The  guilty  parties  were  equally  defirous  of 

2;.  Cneli,  Gal,  torn.  ii.     Flcury,  ffi/1,  £«/«/". 
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this  marriage ;  a  criminal  amour  had  drawn  them  to'  the 
brink  of  diilionour.  The  fcandal  was  horrible  i  Nicholas 
laid  hold  of  the  affair,  and  attempted  to  force  the  king  to 
take  back  his  firft  wife.  For  this  purpofe  he  ordered  the 

bifhops  to  hold  a  council  at  Metz,  along  with  his 
A,  D.  863, 

legates,  and   there   to   cite   and  judge    Lothario. 

They  confirmed  the  divorce,  contrary  to  the  expectations 
of  the  pontiff;  a  decree  which  fo  much  enraged  hirrtj  that 
he  depofed  the  bifhops  of  Treves  and  Cologne,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  prefent  to  him  the  acts  of  the  council. 
Thefe  bifhops  complained  to  the  emperor  Lewis  II.  He 
went  immediately  to  Rome  ;  difplayed  his  authority,  and 
feemed  determined  to  reprefs  the  papal  power.  But  he  fell 
ill  :  a  fuperftitious  fear  feized  him ;  and  he  retired,  after 
having  approved  the  conduct  of  Nicholas,  who  became  ftill 
'more  imperious.  Lothario  humbled  himfelf  in  vain  before 
the  haughty  pontiff;  though  he  went  fo  far  as  to  offer  to 
come  and  juilify  himfeif  in  perfon.  The  pope  infifted,  that 
Waldrade  fhould  firft  be  difmiffed  j  and  a  legate  threatened 
the  king  with  immediate  excommunication,  if  he  continued 
in  dilbbedience.  Lothario,  intimidated,  now  fubmitted  :  he 
recalled  Teutberge,  and  even  confented  that  the  legate 
fhould  lead  Waldrade  in  triumph  to  Rome.  She  fet  out  on 
that  mortifying  journey,  but  efcaped  by  the  way  ;  and,  in  a 
fhort  time,  refumed  her  place  both  as  miftrefs  and  queen. 
Meanwhile  the  unfortunate  Teutberge,  finking  beneath  the 
weight  of  perfecution  and  neglect.,  at  laft  defired  to  be  fe- 
parated  from  Lothario,  protefting  that  her  marriage  was 
void,  and  that  Wa'dyade's  was  legitimate.  But  nothing 
could  move  the  inflexible  Nicholas  :  he  continued  obfti- 
nate  '*. 

We  may  confider  this  pope  as  the  forerunner  of  Gregory 
VII.  and,  in  the  fame  circumftances,  he  would  likely  have 
carried  his  ambition  to  the  fame  height.  The  bifhops  of 

26.  Kincraar  de  Divert.  Lot'jar.  et  TLeutlerg. 
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Treves  and  Cologne  accuffd  Kim,  in  an  inveclive,  of  mak- 
ing himfelf  emperor  of  the  whole  world  ;  and  that  exprcffion, 
though  fomewhat  drained,  was  not  altogether  without  foun- 
dation. He  aflerted  his  dominion  over  the  French  clergy, 
by  re-efhiblifhing  Rothade  of  Soifibns,  depofed  by  a  provin- 
cial council  ;  and  he  received  appeals  from  all  ecclefiaftics 
diflatisfied  with  their  bifhops.  By  thefe  means  he  accuf- 
tomed  the  people  to  acknowledge  a  fupreme  tribunal  at  a 
diftance  from  their  own  country,  and  confequently  a  foreign 
fway.  He  gave  orders  for  the  fucceflion  to  the  kingdom  of 
Provence,  which  Charles  the  Bald  difputed  with  the  empe- 
ror Lewis,  brother  to  the  deceafed  king.  c*  Let  nobody 
*'  hinder  the  emperor,"  fays  he,  in  a  letter  on  that  fubje&, 
"  to  govern  the  kingdoms  which  he  holds  in  virtue  of  a  fuc- 
"  ceffion  confirmed  by  the  Holy  See,  and  by  the  crown 
<c  which  the  fovereign  pontiff  has  fet  upon  his  head'7." 

Nicholas  died  in  867  ;  but  his  principles  had  taken  fuch 
deep  root,  that  Adrian  II.  his  fucceflbr,  though  more  mo- 
derate, and  defirous  of  peace,  thought  his  ccndefcenfion 
great  in  permitting  Lothario  to  come  to  Rome,  in  order -to 
juflify  himfelf,  or  do  penance.  Charles  the  Bald, 
and  Lewis  the  German,  waited  with  impatience 
for  the  excommunication  of  their  nephew,  perfuaded  that 
they  mould  then  have  a  right  to  feize  his  dominions.  Thus 
the  blind  ambition  of  princes  favoured  the  exercife  of  a 
power,  which  they  ought  to  have  forefeen  might  be  turned 
againft  themfelves  ;  which  afterwards  became  the  fcourge  of 
royalty,  and  made  every  crowned  head  tremble. 

Lothario,  while  at  Rome,  employed  all  poflible  n>eans 
to  foften  the  pope  :  he  received  the  communion  from  his 
hand,  after  having  fworn  he  never  had  any  criminal  com- 
merce with  \Valdrade-,  fmce  the  prohibition  of  Nicholas, 
nor  ever  would  have  any  in  future  28.  He  died  at  Placentia, 
in  his  way  home.  This  accident  was  conlidered  as  a  juft 

87.   Et>i/.  XicoL  Faf.  28,  AiloB.  CLron.  Lotlarii.  Rt£.  CcJ}.  JRom. 
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vengeance;  as  a  mark  of  the  divine  difpleafure  againft 
perjury,  and  rendered  the  proof  by  the  eucharift  ftill  more 
important. 

The  emperor  Lewis  II.  brother  of  ^Lothario,  ought  legally 
to  have  fucceeded  to  his  dominions ;  but  he  being  at  that 
*ime  employed  in  expelling  the  Saracens,  who  had  plun- 
dered Italy,  and  confequently  not  in  a  condition  to  affert 
his  right  by  arms,  Charles  the  Bald  laid  hold  of  the  fuccef- 
lion,  and  retained  it  notwithftanding  the  remonftrances  of 
the  pope.  "  The  arms  which  God  has  put  into  our 
*f  hand,"  writ  Adrian,  "  are  prepared  for  his  defence  *9  !*' 
Charles  was  more  afraid  of  the  arms  of  his  brother  the 
German,  with  whom'he  found  it  neceffary  to  fhare  the  king- 
<c!om,  though  the  nobility  and  clergy  of  Lorrain  had  volun- 
tarily fubmitted  to  him. 

The  pope  ftill  continued  his  remonftrances  in  favour  of  the 
emperor,  hoping  at  leaft  to  obtain  fomething  for  him  ;  but 
they  were  difregarded  by  the  French  monarch,  who  had  now 
thrown  off  much  of  his  piety,  and  anfwered  in  a  fprrited  man- 
ner by  trie  famous  Hincmar,  archbifhop  of  Rheims.  This 
told  and  independent  prelate  defired  the  pop.e  to  call  to 
mind,  that  refpect  and  fubmiflion  which  the  ancient  pon- 
tiffs had  always  paid  to  princes  :  he  bid  him  know  that  his 
-dignity  gave  him  no  right  over  the  government  of  kingdoms ; 
that  he  could  not  be  at  the  fame  time  pope  and  king  j  that 
the  choice  of  fovereigns  belongs  to  the  people  -,  that  anathe- 
.mas  ill  appKed  have  no  effect  upon  the  foul,;  and  that  free 
men  are  not  to  be  enflaved  by  a  bifliop  of  Rome  ~'°. 

Adrian  affected  to  dcfpife  thefe  arguments,  and  continued 
for  fometime  h'is  menaces,  both  againft  Hincmar  and  the 
king ;  but,  rinding  them  ineffectual,  he  changed  his  tone,, 
and  wrote  feveral  flattering  letters  to  Charles,  promifing 
him  the  empire  on  the  death  of  his  nephew,  then  in  a  lan- 
guiflung  condition.  .This  project  in  favour  of  the  French 

*$.  Epijl.  4Ji  tan.  30.  Fleury,  Hif.Ecdef. 
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monarch  was  executed  under  John  VIII.  Adrian's  fuccef- 
for.  The  emperor  Lewis  II.  died  without  male  heirs. 
Lewis  the  German  claimed  the  fucceflion,  and  the 
imperial  dignity,  as  the  elder  brother  of  Charles  : 
but  the  pope  preferred  the  claim  of  Charles  for  political 
rcafons  ;  which,  with  the  court  of  Rome,  never  fail  to  take 
place  of  equity.  Lewis  feemed  fail  approaching  to  his  end, 
i*nd  had  three  fons,  among  whom  his  dominions  muft  be 
divided.  Char.les  was  a  younger  man,  and  had  only  one 
ion  j  he  therefore  appeared  the  mod  proper  perfon  to  chufe 
as  a  protector.  He  crofled  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  his  ar- 
my, and  accordingly  received  the  imperial  crown  as  a  prefent 
from  the  pope ;  but  much  in  the  fame  manner  that  many 
prefents  of  the  like  kind  are  obtained  in  our  days, 
by  paying  roundly  for  it.  In  an  aflembly  at  Pavia, 
the  bimops,  abbots,  and  Italian  nobles,  recognized  him  in 
the  following  words :  "  Since  the  divine  favour,  through 
«  the  merits  of  the  holy  apoflles,  and  of  their  vicar  pope 
**  John,  has  raifed  you  to  the  empire,  according  to  the 
"  judgment  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  we  elecl:  you  unanimoufly 
*'  for  our  protector  and  lord  3I." 

On  the  death  of  Lewis  tfye  German,  a  prince  of  confi- 
derable  abilities  both  as  a  warrior  and  politician,  Charles  the 
Bald,  always  ambitious  and  imprudent,  attempted  to  feize 
that  part  of  Lor  rain  which  he  had  granted  to  his  brother, 
and  was  defervedly  defeated  3*.  His  three  nephews,  Car- 
loman,  Lewis,  and  Charles,  preferved  their  pofleflions  by 
maintaining  a  ftricl  union  among  themfelves.  The  firfl  had 
Bavaria,  the  fecond  Saxony,  and  the  third  Suabia. 

About  this  time  the  Saracens  renewed  their  ravages  in  Italy. 
They  took  and  plundered  Comachio.  Pope  John  had 
recourfe  to  the  emperor  j  and  defired  him  "  to  re- 
"  member  the  hand  that  had  given  him  the  empire  ;  left," 
added  he,  "  if  driven  to  dcfpair,  we  fhould  change  our  opi- 

31.   Ibid.  3«.  Annal.  fu'tfenf. 
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"  nion  !"  That  menace,  fufficiently  intelligible,  had  its  effect. 
Though  France  was  then  over-run  by  the  Normans,  whom 
Charles  was  unable  to  refill,  he  undertook  to  expel  the  Sara- 
cens ;  and  he  was  fcarce  arrived  in  Italy,  when  he  received  in- 
telligence of  a  new  enemy.  Carloman,  his  nephew,  had  ad- 
vanced againft  him,  with  an  intention  to  feize  the  imperial 
crown  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  in  virtue  of  his  father's 
will,  and  the  right  of  primogeniture.  Charles,  betrayed  by 
his  nobles,  retired  with  precipitation  :  fell  ill,  and  died  in  a 
miferable  cottage,  at  a  village  called  Brios,  in  the  fifty-fourth 
year  of  his  age  33. 

A  capitular  in  the  laft  year  of  Charles's  reign,  permits  the 
nobility  to  tranfmit  their  employments  to  their  fons,  or 
other  male  heirs  34.  This  privilege,  extorted  from  the  crown, 
as  I  have  already  obferved  3S,  was  one  of  the  principal  fources 
of  diforder  in  the  feudal  government ;  and  tended,  as  we 
ihall  have  occafion  to  fee,  to  the  abolition  of  all  political 
fubjedtion.  In  the  mean  time  I  muft  fpeak  of  a  peoplej  who 
deferve  your  attention,  no  iefs  on  account  of  their  manners 
than  their  warlike  achievements. 

33-  Sigon.  de  Reg.  Ital.  Annal,  Bertiniaai.  34.   Caflt.  Carol!  Culvi. 

35.  Letter  II. 


LETTER      XI. 

The    NORMANS    or    DANES,    before   their  Settlement  in   FRANCE 
and  ENGLAND. 

H  E  braved  and  moft  liberal  minded  of  the  Saxons,  my 
dear  Philip,  on  the  final  reduction  of  their  country  by 
Charlemagne,  having  fied  from  the  dominion  and  perfccu- 
tions  of  the  conqueror,  into  the  ancient  Scandinavia,  or  that 
part  of  the  northern  peninfula  of  Europe  which  compre-. 
henus  the  prefenf  kingdoms  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Nor-« 
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v/ny,  carried  with  them  (as  already  obferved  ',)  their  venge- 
ance, and  violent  averfion  againft  Chriftianity.  There  meet- 
ing with  men  of  difpofitions  fimilar  to  their  own,  and  the 
fame  religion  with  themfelves,  they  were  cordially  received, 
and  foon  fiimulated  the  natives  to  deeds  of  arms ;  to  enter- 
prifcs  which  at  once  promifed  revenge  to  the  iugitives,  and 
fubfiftcnce  to  the  inhabitants  of  countries  then  overflocked 
with  people. 

In  their  various  incurfions  on  the  continent,  thefe  feroci- 
6us  adventurers  were  known  by  the  general  name  of  Nor- 
mans, from  their  northern  fituation ;  and  in  their  attacks 
upon  Britain,  by  the  common  appellation  of  Danes,  to  what- 
ever country  they  might  belong.  They  became  the  terror 
of  all  the  maritime  parts  of  Europe — But  before  I  fpeak  of 
their  depredations,  I  muft  fay  a  few  words  of  their  religion 
and  manners. 

The  manners  of  a  people,  and  their  popular  fuperftitior, 
depend  mutually  on  each  other.  Religion  takes  its  com- 
plexion originally  from  the  manners  :  men  form  a  deity  ac- 
cording to  their  own  ideas,  their  prejudices,  their  paflaons; 
and  the  manners  are,  in  a  great  meafure,  continued  or  alter- 
ed by  the  eflab.ifhed  religion  of  any  country,  efpecialiy  if 
calculated  to  affect  the  imagination.  The  religion  of  the 
ancient  Scandinavians  was  highly  fo,  and  was  preferred  en- 
tire among  the  Normans,  who  alfo  retained  their  unadulte- 
rated manners.  They  were  worthy  of  each  other:  equally 
bloody  and  barbarous,  but  formed  to  infpire  the  mod  enthu- 
liAllic  courage,  and  the  mofl  unremitted  perfeverance  in  toil. 
Odin,  whom  the  Saxons  called  Woden,  \,aj  their  fupremc 
divinity.  They  painted  him  as  the  God  of  terror ;  the  Au- 
thor of  d;vaftat'u,n  ,  the  Father  of  carnage  ! — and  they  wor- 
IhippcJ  him  accordi.igly.  They  facrificed  to  him,  when 
f  urefsful,  fome  of  the  captives  taken  in  war: — and  they 
believed1  thofc  heroes  would  fland  lugheft  in  his  favour  who 

i.  Letter  IX. 
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had  killed  moft  enemies  in  the  field ;  that  after  death,  the 
brave  would  be  admitted  into  his  palace,  and  there  have  tfee 
happinefs  of  drinking  beer  (the  favourite  liquor  of  the 
northern  nations)  out  of  the  (kulls  of  their  flaughtered 
foes2. 

In  confequerice  of  this"  belief;  fatigues,  wounds,  conl- 
bats,  and  perils,  were  the  exercife  of  infancy,  and  th'e 
fport  of  youth.  They  were  forbid  to  pronounce  the  word 
fear,  even  on  the  mod  trying  oecafions..  Education,  preju- 
dice, manners,  example,  habit,  all  contributed  to  fubdue  hi 
them  the  fenfation  of  timidity ;  to  make  therri  covet  danger, 
and  feem  greedy  of  death  3.  Military  difcipline  was  only 
wanting  to  have  enabled  them  to  enflave  the  whole  Chriftia'n 
•world,  then  finking  under  the  weight  of  a"  debafing  fuperfti- 
tion,  and  cringing  beneath  the  rod  of  prieftly  tyranny. 

Though  Charlemagne,  as  I  have  had  occafion  to  notice, 
took  many  wife  precautions  againft  the  Normans,'  he  was 
hot  able  wholly  to  prevent  their  irruptions,  and  was  only 
freed  by  the  death  of  their  leader  from  i  dahgerou's  compe- 
tition. Under  Lewis  the  Debonnaire,  they  threw  all  France 
into  alarm  •,  and  under  Charles  the  Bald,  they  committed 
frightful  devaftations.  Their  fleets,  which  were  corilpofed 
of  light  barques,  braved  the  ftorms  of  the  ocean,  and  pene- 
trated every  creek  and  river  ;  fo  that  they  landed  fometimes 
<on  the  coafls,  and  fometimes  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  king- 
<lem.  As  the  government  took  no  effectual  meafures  for  re- 

«.  See  the  Eddj,  or  Syftem  of  Runic  Mythology.  In  that  ftr.te  of  feftivity, 
the  depaited  warriors  were  fuppofed  to  be  fervcd  at  table  by  beautiful  virgins 
called  Valkcr,  who  miniftered  to  other  pleafures  belldc  thofe  of  the  fcaft. 
\'EJd.i  Mytl--jl.  >:xxi.)  And  war  and  arms,  the  delight  of  the  Scandinavian; 
So  this  life,  were  believed  to  be  their  amufement  in.  another  world.  EdJjt 
JMytktL  xxxv. 

3.  <(  The  battl:  is  as  pleafingto  me,"  fays  Lodbrog  (who  xvas  a  king  and  a 
Warrior  as  wel;  as  a  poet),  "  as  the  bed  of  a  virgin  in  the  glow  of  her  charm  , 
*  or  the  kif»  of  a  young  widow  in  her  moil  fccret  apartment."  £fiaJ. 
Stroph  xiv, 
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pelling  them,  the  unprotected  people  knew  nothing  but  fear. 
Fire  and  fword,  on  all  hands,  marked  the  route  of  the  rava- 
gers.     With  their  booty  they  carried  off  women,  to  whom 
they  were  much  addicted,  and  boys  to  recruit  their  preda- 
tory bands.     They  were  no  fooner  gone  than  they  again  re- 
turned.    They  pillaged  Rouen  twice ;  they  fur- 
prifed  and  burnt  Paris ;  they  laid  wafte  Aquitaine 
and  other  provinces,,  and  reduced  the  French  monarch  to  the 
greateft  diftrefs4. 

Shut  up  at  St.  Denis,  while  his  capital  was  in   flames, 
Charles  the  Bald  was  no  lefs  anxious  about  faving  his  peoplfe 
than  the  rcliques.     Inflead  of  encountering  the  enemy,  he 
bought  a  peace ;  or,  in  other  words,  he  furniflied  the  Nor- 
mans with  the  means,  while  he  infpired  them  with  the  mo- 
tive of  a  new  war.  They  returned  accordingly;  and  Charles, 
to  complete  his  difgrace,  publifhed  when  going  to 
affift  the  pope,  in  the  laft  year  of  his  reign,   a 
capitular  to  regulate  the  contributions  to  be  paid  to  the  Nor- 
mans s. 

England  had  alfo  experienced  a  variety  of  calamities  from 
the  incurfions  of  thefe  plunderers,  when  it  found  a  protector 
in  the  great  Alfred.  But  before  I  exhibit  the  exploits,  or 
confider  the  inftitutions  of  that  illuflrious  prince,  we  muft. 
take  a  view  of  die  reigns  of  his  predeceflbrs  from  the  end  of 
the  Saxon  Heptarchy. 

4.  Kr,  Ckron.  WJt.  Norm.  5.  Cafit.  Cirri  C-W. 
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LETTER      XII. 

,  /re«»  the  End  of  tlie  SAXON  HEPTARCHY,  to  the  Death 
of  ALFRED  the  GREAT. 


TpGBERT,  the  firft  fole  monarch   of   England,   was   a 

prince  of  eminent  abilities  and  great  experience.     He 

had  enjoyed  a  confiderable  command   in   the  ar- 

A.  D.  827.         .          '    ; 

mies  of  Charlemagne,  by  whom  he  was  much  re- 
fpe£ted,  and  had  a£ted  fuccefsfully  againft  the  Normans,  and 
other  enemies  of  the  empire.     After  his  return  to  Britain, 
he  was  engaged  in  a  variety  of  druggies,  before  he  obtained 
the  fupreme  dominion  ;  but  having  furmounted  thofe  diffi- 
culties, he  found  himfelf  without  a  rival.     Being  the  only 
remaining  defcendant  of  Hengift  and  Horfa,  the  firft  Saxon 
leaders  who  landed  in  this  ifland,  and  who  were  fuppofed  to 
be  fprung  from  Woden,  the  chief  divinity  of  the   ancient 
Saxons,  the  people  readily  transferred  their  allegiance  to  a 
prince  who  appeared  to  merit  it  equally  by  his  birth  and  ta- 
Jents  ;  fo  that  Egbert  was  no  fooner  feated  on  the  throne 
of  England  than  the  feven  kingdoms.  of  the  Heptarchy  were 
ftrongly  cemented  into  one  monarchy.    An  union  of  govern- 
ment feemed  to  promife  internal  tranquillity  ;  and  the  Sax- 
ons, from  their  infular  fituation,  and  their  power,  had  little 
reafon  to  be  afraid  of  foreign  enemies.     The  Britons  were 
humbled  ;  and  the  Scots  and  Pitts,  wafted  by  continual  wars  . 
with  each  other,  being  in  no  condition  to  moleft  Egbert,  he 
flattered  himfelf  with  peace  and  fecurity.     But  human  fore- 
fight  is  very  limited  :  a  fleet  of  thofe  northern  adventurers, 
whom  we  have  already  feen  ravaging  France,   under  the 
name  of  Normans,  foon  gave  the  Englifh  monarch  reafon 
to  alter  his  opinion.    They  firft  landed  in  the  ifle  of  Shepey, 

pillaged 
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pillaged  it,  and  carried  off  their  booty  with  impunity.    They 

returned  next  year  in  thirty-five  fhips.     Egbert 

A.D.  831. 
gave  them  battle  at  Charmouth  in  Dorfetfhire; 

where  they  were  worded,  after  an  obftinate  "difpute,  but 
made  good  their  retreat  to  their  (hips.  Now  fenfible  what 
an  enemy  they  had  to  deal  with,  they  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  Britons  of  Cornwal :  and,  landing  in  that 

A1  13  8 i c 

country,  their  confederates  and  they  made  an  ir- 
ruption into  the  county  of  Devon.     They  were  met  by  Eg- 
bert at  Hengefdown,  and  totally  defeated  I.    But  whilft  Eng- 
land was  threatened  with  new  alarms  from  the  fame  quar- 
ter, this  warlike  monarch,  who  alone  was  able 

A.  D.  838. 

to  oppofe  the  invaders,  unfortunately  died,  and 

left  the  kingdom  to  his  fon  Ethelwolf,  a  prince  better  fitted 

to  wear  the  cowl  than  the  crown. 

Ethelwolf  began  his  reign  with  dividing  his  dominions^ 
according  to  the  abfurd  cuftom  of  thofe  times ;  delivering 
over  to  his  eldefl  fon,  Athelftan,  the  counties  of  Effex,  Kent, 
and  Suffex.  But  no  inconveniences  feem  to  have  arifen 
from  this  partition,  the  terror  of  the  Danifli  invaders  pre- 
venting all  domedic  diffenfions.  Time  proved  that  this  ter- 
ror was  but  too  juft.  The  Danes  returned  with  redoubled 
fury  j  and,  though  often  repulfed,  and  fometimes  defeated* 
they  always  obtained  their  end,  by  committing  plunder,  and 
carrying  off  their  booty.  They  avoided  coming  to  a  general 
engagement,  which  was  not  fuited  to  their  plan  of  opera- 
tions. Their  veffels  being  fmall,  ran  eafily  up  the  creeks 
and  rivers:  they  drew  them  afhore,  and  formed  an  en- 
trenchment around  them,  leaving  them  under  a  guard. 
They  fcattered  themfelves  over  the  face  of  the  country  irt 
fmall  parties,  making  fpoil  of  every  thing  that  came  in  their 
way  ;  goods,  cattle,  and  women.  If  oppofed  by  a  fuperior 
force,  they  betook  themfelves  to  their  veffels ;  fet  fail,  and 
invaded  fome  didant  quarter,  not  prepared  for  their  recep- 

***••* 

I.  Clron.  Sax* 
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tion.  All  England  was  kept  in  continual  alarm  :  nor  durfl 
the  inhabitants  of  one  part  go  to  the  afliftance  of  another,, 
left  their  own  families  and  pofleffions  mould  be  expofed  to 
the  fury  of  the  ravagers2.  Every  feafon  of  the  year  was 
alike  :  no  man  could  compute  on  a  moment's  fafety. 

Encouraged  by  their  paft  fuccefles,  the  Danes  at  length 

landed  in  fo  large  a  body  as  feemed  to  threaten; 
A.  D.  851.  } 

the  whole  ifland  with  fubjecKon.  But  the  An- 
glo-Saxons, though  labouring  under  the  weight  of  fuper- 
flition,  were  ftill  a  gallant  people :  they  roufed  themfelves 
with  a  vigour  proportioned  to  the  neceflity,  and  defeated 
their  invaders  in  feveral  engagements  3.  The  Danes  how- 
ever ventured,  for  the  firft  time,  to  take  up  their  winter 
quarters  in  England ;  and  receiving  in  the  fpring  a  ftrong 

reinforcement,  by  three  hundred  and  fifty  veflels, 

.A  D  8  c  2  " 

they  advanced  from  the  ifle  of  Thanet,  where  they 
had  ftatibned  themfelves,  and  burnt  the  cities  of  London  and 
Canterbury.  They  were  again  defeated  in  feveral  engage- 
ments ;  yet  they  ftill  maintained  their  fettlement  in  the  ifle 
of  Thanet,  and  fpent  next  winter  in  the  ifle  of  Shepey. 

The  harrafled  ftate  of  his  kingdom  did  not  hinder  Ethel- 
wolf  front  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.     Thi- 
ther he  carried  Alfred,  his  fourth  and  favourite 
fon,  then  only  fix  years  of  age.    In  his  return,  after  ajtwelve- 
month   fpent  in  devotions  and  benefactions  to  the  fee  of 
Rome,  Ethelwolf  married  Judith,  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Bald  ;  and,  foon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  he 
conferred  a  perpetual  and  very  important  donation  on  the 
church,  by  <  granting  to  the  clergy  a  tenth  out  of 
all    the   produce   of  land.     This  enormous   tar 
upon  induftry  had  been  long  claimed  by  the  fervants  of  the 
altar,  as  a  perpetual  property  belonging  to  the  priefthood  ;. 
a  jargon  founded  on  the  practice  of  the  Jews.    Charlemagne- 
had  ordered  the  tythe  to  be  paid  in  confideration  of  the- 

a.  AlureJ  Bevcrl,  j.  C»ra*.  Sax. 

church- 
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church-lands  feized  by  the  laity  j  but,  in  England,  no  fuch 
invafion  had  been  made.  The  church  enjoyed  many  lands, 
and  was  enriched  by  the  continual  oblations  of  the  people  ; 
the  Englifli  clergy,  therefore,  had  not  hitherto  been  able  to 
obtain  their  demand.  But  a  favourable  opportunity  now 
offered,  and  religion  furnimed  the  motive ;  a  weak  and  fuper-  * 

flitious  prince,  and  an  ignorant   people  dejected  by  their        '»W!> 
lofles,  and  in  terror  of  future  invafions,  greedily  laid  hold  of 
any  means,  however  coftly,  of  bribing  the  protection   o£     Sjf 
Heaven 4.  7 

During  the  abfence  of  Ethelwolf,  his  eldeft  fon  Athelftan      j-  f 
died  }  and  Ethelbald,  the  fecond  fon,  had  formed  the  projecT: 
of  excluding  his  father  from  the  throne.     This  unnatural     ^ 
attempt  gave  the  pious   monarch  little  concern.     He  com-     .*, 
plied  with  moft  of  his  fon's  demands,  and  the  kingdom  was    £ 

divided  between  them.    Ethelwolf  lived  only  two 

A.  0.857. 
years  after  his  return  to  England,  which  he  left 

by  his  will  to  be  fhared  between  his  two  eldeft  fons,  Ethel- 


bald  and  Ethelbert. 

Ethelbald  was  a  profligate  prince,  but  his  reign  was  hap-   v" 

pily  fhortj  and  Ethelbert  fucceeding  to  the  govern-  ^'/ 

A.D.  8oo» 
ment  of  the  whole  kingdom,  conducted  himfelf, 

during  a  reign  of  five  years,  in  a  manner  more  fuitable  to 
his  rank.  England  was  ftill  infefted  by  the  depredations  of 
the  Danes :  who,  in  this  reign,  facked  Winchefter,  but  were 
there  defeated. 

Ethelbert  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Ethelred,  whofe 

whole  reign  was  one  continued  ftruegle  with  the 

b  .  '  A.  D.  866. 

Danes.     He  defended  his  kingdom  with  much 

bravery,  and  was  gallantly  feconded  in  all  his  efforts  by  his 
younger  brother  Alfred  ;  who,  though  excluded  from  a  large 
inheritance  left  him  by  his  father,  generoufly  fa-  p 

rrificed  his  refentment  to  the  public  good.     Ethel- 
red  died  in  the  midft  of  thefe  troubles,  and  left  his  difordcred 
kingdom  to  his  brother  Alfred. 

4.  Sdden,  ffij}.  Tytb.  cap.  vili. 
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Alfred  was  now  twenty  years  of  age,  and  a  prince  of  very 
promifmg  talents.  He  had  no  fooner  buried  his  brother  than 
he  was  obliged  to  take  the  field  againft  the  Danes.  They 
had  feized  Wilton,  and  were  ravaging  the  neighbouring 
country.  He  gave  them  battle,  and  at  firft  gained  fome  ad- 
vantage over  them;  but,  purfuinghis  victory  too  far,  he  was 
worfted  by  means  of  the  enemy's  numbers.  The  lofs  of  the 
Danes,  however,  was  fo  confiderable  that,  fearing  Alfred 

I  might  fuddenly  receive  reinforcements  from  his  fubjects,  they 
ftipulated  for  a  fafe  retreat,  under  a  promife  to  depart  the 
kingdom.  But  they  were  no  fooner  freed  from  danger  than 
they  renewed  their  ravages.  A  new  fwarm  of  Danes  landed 
under  three  principal  leaders ;  and  Alfred,  in  one  year, 
fought  eight  battles  with  thefe  faithlefs  and  in- 

A  D  8? c 

human  invaders,  and  reduced  them  to  the  great- 
eft  extremity.  But  this  generous  prince  again  condefcend- 
i'ig  to  treat  with  them,  was  again  deceived.  While  he  was 
expecting  the  execution  of  the  agreement,  a  third  fwarm 
landed  from  the  northern  hive,  and  reduced  the  Saxons  to 
defpair.  They  believed  themfelves  abandoned  by  Heaven, 
and  devoted  to  deftruction  j  fince,  after  all  their  vigorous 
efforts,  frefti  invaders  ftill  poured  in  upon  them,  as  greedy 
of  fpoil  and  (laughter  as  the  former.  Some  left  their  coun- 
try, others  fubmitted  to  the  conquerors,  but  none  would 
liften  to  the  exhortations  of  Alfred;  who,  ftill  undifmayed, 
begged  them  to  make  one  exertion  more  in  defence  of  their 
pofleflions,  their  liberties,  and  their  prince5. 

Thus  abandoned  by  his  fubjects,  this  illuftrious  monarch 
was  obliged  to  lay  afide  the  enfigns  of  his  dignity,  and  aflume 
the  habit  of  a  peafant.  In  that  mean  difguife  he  eluded  the 
purfuit  and  the  fury  of  his  enemies ;  and,  in  order  to  fave  his 
country,  he  even  condescended  to  live  for  fome  time  as  fer- 
vant  to  a  grazier.  But  the  human  mind  is  as  little  fuited  to 
employments  beneath,  as  above  its  capacity ;  the  great  J 

5.  Cbrcn.  Sax.    Alured  Bcverl,     ' 

fred 
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fred  made  a  bad  cow-herd.  His  guardian  genius  was  occu- 
pied about  higher  cares  ;  and,  as  foon  as  he  found  the  fearch 
of  his  enemies  become  more  remifs,  he  collected  fome  of  his 
adherents,  and  retired  into  the  middle  of  a  morafs,  formed 
by  the  flagnating  waters  of  the  Thone  and  Parret ;  where 
finding  fome  firm  ground,  he  built  and  fortified  a  cattle,  no 
lefs  fecure  by  its  own  ftrength  than  by  its  remote  and  inac- 
ceffible  fituation.  This  place  is  called  ./Ethelingey,  or  the 
ifle  of  Nobles.  It  now  bears  the  name  of  Atheiney-  Here, 
during  a  twelvemonth,  Alfred  lay  concealed,  but  not  inac- 
tive; he  made  frequent  and  unexpected  fallies  upon  the 
Danes,  who  often  felt  the  vigour  of  his  arm,  but  knew  not 

whence  the  blow  came,  or  bv  whom  it  was  di- 

A.  D.  32o. 
rectcd.    At  length  a  profperous  event  emboldened 

the  royal  fugitive  to  leave  his  retreat,  and  enter  on  a  fcene 
of  action  more  worthy  of  himfe'lf, 

Oddune,  earl  of  Devonfliire,  being  befieged  in  his  caftle 
by  Hubba,  a  celebrated  Danifli  general,  made  an  unexpected 
fally  upon  the  enemy,  put  them  to  rout,  and  purfued  them 
with  great  Slaughter;  killed  Hubba  himfelf,  and  got  pofief- 
fion  of  the  famous  Reafen,  or  Raven,  an  enchanted  ftandard, 
in  which  the  Danes  put  great  confidence  6.  The  news  of 
this  victory  were  immediately  carried  by  the  faithful  earl  to 
Alfred,  who  was  happy  to  find  the  feeds  of  valour  beginning 
to  revive  among  his  fubjects;  but,  before  he  would  aflernble 
them,  in  arms,  he  refolved  to  infpedt  the  fituation  of  the 
enemy,  and  judge  of  the  probability  of  fuccefs,  as  an  unfor- 
tunate attempt  in  the  prefent  (late  of  national  defpondency 
muft  have  terminated  in  final  ruin.  In  confequence  of  this 
refolution,  lie  entered  the  Daniih  camp  under  the  difguife  of 
a  harper,  and  pafied  unfufpected  through  every  quarter.  He 
obferved  the  fupine  fecurity  of  the  ravagers,  their  contempt 
of  the  EnglHli,  and  their  neglect  of  all  military  regulations. 
Encouraged  by  thefe  propitious  appearances,  he  fent  fe- 

6.  Chion.  S.iv.     Ahbas  Ricval. 
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cret  intelligence  to  his  mod  powerful  fubjects,  and  fummon- 
ed  them  to  affemble,  along  with  their  retainers,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Selwood  foreft  7>  The  Englifh,  who  inftead  of  end- 
ing their  calamities  by  fubmimon,  as  they  fondly  hoped,  had 
found  the  infolence  and  rapine  of  the  conquerors  more  into^ 
lerable  than  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  war,  joyfully  re- 
forted  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  They  faluted  their  be- 
loved monarch  with  burfts  of  applaufe  j  they  could  not  fa- 
tiate  their  eyes  with  the  fight  of  a  prince  whom  they  had  be- 
lieved dead,  and  who  now  appeared  as  their  deliverer :  they 
begged  to  be  led  to  liberty  and  vengeance.  Alfred  did  not 
fuffer  their  ardour  to  cool :  he  conducted  them  inftantly  to 
Eddington,  where  the  Danes  lay  encamped;  and,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  previous  knowledge  of  the  enemy's  fituationj 
he  directed  his  attack  againft  their  moil  unguarded  quarter. 
Surprifed  to  fee  an  army  of  Englifhmen,  whom  they  confider- 
ed  as  totally  fubdued,  and. {till  more  to  find  Alfred  at  their 
head,  the  Danes  made  but  a  feeble  refiftance,  notwithftand- 
ing  their  fuperpr  numbers  s.  They  were  foon  put  to  flight, 
and  routed  with  great  flaughter. 

Alfred,  no  lefs  generous  than  brave,  and  who  knew  as  well 
how  to  govern  as  to  conquer,  took  the  remainder  of  the  Da- 
nim  army,  and  their  prince  Guthrum,  under  his  protection. 
He  granted  them  their  lives  on  fubmimon,  and  liberty  tot 
fettle  in  the  kingdoms  of  Northumberland  and  Eaft  Anglia 
(which  were  entirely  defolated  by  the  frequent  inroads  of 
their  countrymen),  on  condition  that  they  mould  embrace 
Chriftianity.  They  confented,  and  were  baptifed.  The 
king  flood  god-father  for  Guthrum9. 

This  mode  of  population  fully  anfwered  Alfred's  expecta- 
tions. The  greater  part  of  the  Danes  fettled  peaceably  in 
their  new  pofleflions ;  and  the  more  turbulent  made  an  exT 
pedition  into  France,  under  their  famous  leader  Haftings, 

7.  Gul.  Malmef.  lib.  ii.  8.  Clron,  Sax.  Simon  Dunelm.  Alured  Bcverl. 

9.  Jbid. 

who 
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who  afterwards  invaded  England,  but  was  expelled  by  the 
valour  and  vigilance  of  Alfred  I0. 

In  the  mean  time  this  great  prince  was  employed  in  efla- 
blifhing  civil  and  military  inftitutions ;  in  corrtpofing  the 
minds  of  men  to  induftry  and  juftice,  and  in  providing 
againil  the  return  of  like  calamities.  After  rebuilding  the 
ruined  cities,  particularly  London,  which  had  been  deilroyed 
by  the  Danes  in  the  reign  of  Ethclu-olf,  he  eftablifhed  a  re- 
gular militia  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  He  took  care 
that  all  his  fubje&s  fliould  be  armed  and  regiftered,  and 
afiigned  them  a  regular  round  of  duty  :  he  diftributed  one 
part  into  the  caftles  and  fortrefles,  which  he  ere£led  at  pro- 
per places ;  he  appointed  another  to  take  the  field  on  any 
alarm,  and  afTemble  at  ftated  places  of  rendezvous ;  and  he 
left  a  fufficient  number  at  home,  wljo  were  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  lands,  and  afterwards  took  their  turn  in 
military  fervice.  The  whole  kingdom  was  like  one  great 
garrifon :  the  Danes  could  no  fooner  land  in  any  quarter, 
than  a  fufficient  force  was  ready  to-oppofe  them,  and  that 
without  leaving  the  other  parts  naked  or  defencelefs  Ir, 

But  Alfred  did  not  truft  folely  to  his  land  forces.  He 
may  be  confidered  as  the  Creator  of  the  Englifh  navy,  as 
well  as  the  Eftabiifher  of  the  monarchy.  Senfibje  that  fhips 
are  the  moft  natural  bulwark  of  an  ifland,  a  eircumftance 
hitherto  entirely  overlooked  by  the  Saxons  or  Englifh,  as  they 
began  now  to  be  generally  called,  he  provided  himfelf  with  a 
naval  force,  and  met  the  Danes  on  their  own  element.  A 
fleet  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  armed  veffels  was  Rationed 
upon  the  coaft ;  and  being  provided  with  warlike  engines, 
and  expert  feamen,  both  Frifians  and  Englifli,  maintained  a 
fuperiority  over  the  enemy,  and  gave  birth  to  that  claim, 
which  England  ftill  fupports,  to  the  fovereignty  of  the 


10.  Gul   Malmef.  lib.  ij.  II.  Spelman's  L'ft  of  Alfred. 

1 2.  Id.  ibid.    M.  Wcilin. 
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In  tins  manner  did  Alfred  provide  for  the  fecurity  of  his 
kingdom  ;  and  the  excellent  pofture  of  defence  every  where 
eflabiifhed,  together  with  the  wifdom  and  valour  of  the 
prince,  at  length  reftored  peace  and  tranquillity  to  England, 
and  communicated  to  it  a  confequence  hitherto  unknown  in 
the  monarchy.  But  I  mould  convey  to  you,  my  dear  Philip, 
a  very  imperfect  idea  of  Alfred's  merit,  where  I  to  confine 
myfelf  merely  to  his  military  and  political  talents.  His  ju- 
dicial inftitutions,  and  his  zeal  for  the  encouragement  of 
arts  and  fciences,  demand  your  particular  attention.  We 
mufl  now,  therefore,  confider  him  in  a  character  altogether 
civil ;  as  the  Father  of  Englifh  law  and  Englifh  literature. 

Though  Alfred  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  had  fubdued, 
fettled,  or  expelled  the  Danes,  as  a  body,  ftraggling  bands  of 
that  people  afterwards  continued  to  infeft  the  kingdom  with 
their  robberies ;  and  even  the  native  Englifh,  reduced  to  ex- 
treme indigence  by  thefe  and  former  depredations,  abandoned 
themfelves  to  a  like  diforderly  life.  They  joined  the  robi 
bers  in  pillaging  the  more  wealthy  part  of  their  fellow-citi-. 
zens.  Thofe  evils  required  redrefs,  and  Alfred  took  means 
effe&ually  to  remove  them.  In  order  to  render  the  execution 
of  juftice  more  ftri£t  and  regular,  he  divided  all  England  into 
counties ;  thefe  counties  he  fubdivided  into  hundreds,  and 
the  hundreds  into  tythings.  Every  houfholder  was  anfwer. 
able  for  the  behaviour  of  his  family,  of  his  flaves,  and  even 
of  his  guefls,  if  they  refided  above  three  days  in  his  houfe. 
Ten  neighbouring  houfholders,  anfwerable  for  each  other's 
conduct,  were  formed  into  one  corporation,  under  the  name 
of  a  tything,  decennary,  or  frtbourgh,  over  which  a  perfon 
called  a  tything  man,  headbourg,  or  borfliolder,  prefided. 
Every  man  was  punifhed  as  an  outlaw  who  did  not  re- 
gifler  himfelf  in  fome  tything  ;  and  no  man  could  change  his 
habitation,  without  a  warrant  and  certificate  from  the  borf- 
holder  of  the  tything  to  which  he  formerly  belonged I3. 

1 3.  Fadui  Alfred,  et  Gotlurn.  cap.  iii.  ap.  Wilkins. 
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Thefe  regulations  may  feem  rigorous,  and  are  not  per- 
haps neceflary  in  times  when  men  are  habituated  to  obe- 
dience and  juftice.  But  they  xvere  well  calculated  to  reduce 
a  fierce  and  licentious  people  under  the  falutary  reftraints  of 
law  and  government:  and  Alfred  took  care  to  temper  their 
feverity  by  other  institutions  favourable  to  the  freedom  and 
fecurjty  of  the  fubje£V..  Nothing  can  be  more  liberal  than 
his  plan  for  the  adminiftration  of  juftice.  The  borfholder 
fummoned  his  whole  decennary  to  aflift  him  in  the  decifion 
of  fmaller  differences  among  the  members  of  the  corpora- 
tion :  in  controverfies  of  greater  moment,  the  difpute  was 
brought  before  the  hundred,  which  confided  of  ten  decen- 
naries, or  a  hundred  families  of  freemen,  and  was  regularly 
afiembled  once  in  four  weeks,  for  the  trying  of  caufes  I4. 
Their  mode  of  decifion  claims  your  attention  :  twelve  free- 
holders were  chofen  ;  who  haying  fworn  along  with  the  ma- 
giftrate  of  the  hundred  to  adminifter  impartial  juftice,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  examination  of  the  caufe  that  was  fubmitted  to 
them.  In  this  fimple  form  of  trial  you  will  perceive  the  ori- 
gin of  juries,  or  judgment  by  equals,  an  inftitution  now  al- 
moft  peculiar  to  the  Englifh  nation,  admirable  in  itfelf,  and 
the  bed  calculated  for  the  prefervation  of  man's  natural 
rights,  and  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  that  human  wif- 
dom  ever  devifed  1S. 

Befide  thefe  monthly  meetings  of  the  hundred,  there  was 
an  annual  meeting,  appointed  for  the  more  general  infpe&ion 
of  the  police  of  the  cliftri&j  inquiring  into  crimes,  correcting 
abufes  in  magiitrates,  and  obliging  every  pcrfon  to  (hew  the 
decennary  in  which  he  was  regiftered.  In  imitation  of  their 
anceftors  the  ancient  Germans,  the  people  on  thofe  occafions 

14.  Id.  ibid. 

15.  Trial  by  jury  was  known  to  the  Saxoni,  at  Icaft  In  criminal  cafes,  before 
their  fcttlement  in  Britain.     But,  among  the  nations  on  the  continent,  it  was 
not  neceflary  that  the  members  of  a  jury  fhould  be  unanimous  in  their  deci« 
fion  :  a  majority  of  voices  was  fufficient  to  acquit  or  condemn  the  perfjn  ac- 
cufed.    Sticrnhgok  dt  Jure  Sucon.  et  Collier,  fttuf.  lib.  i. 
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afiembled  in  arms :  whence  a  hundred  was  fometimes  called 
a  Wapentake,  and  its  court  ferved  for  the  fupport  of  military 
difcipline,  as  well  as  the  adminiftration  of  juilice l6. 

The  next  fuperior  court  to  that  of  the  hundred  was  the 
county-court,  which  met  twice  a-year,  and  confided  of  all 
the  freeholders  of  the  county,  who  had  an  equal  vote  in  the 
decifion  of  caufes ;  but  of  this  court  I  have  already  fpoke  in 
treating  of  the  laws  and  government  of  the  Saxons.  I  (hall 
therefore  only  add  here,  That  to  the  alderman  and  bifhop 
Alfred  added  a  third  judge  in  each  county,  under  the  name 
of  Sheriff,  who  enjoyed  equal  authority  with  the  two  for- 
mer I7.  His  office  alfo  impowered  him  to  guard  the  rights 
of  the  ccown  in  the  county,  and  levy  the  fines  impofed  ; 
which,  in  an  age  when  money  atoned  for  almoft  every  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  fociety,  formed  no  inconfiderable  branch 
of  the  public  revenue. 

In  default  of  juftice  from  all  thefe  courts,  an  appeal  lay  to 
the  king  himfelf  in  council ;  and  as  the  wifdom  and  juftice 
of  Alfred  were  univerfally  revered,  he  was  foon  overwhelm- 
ed with  appeals  from  all  parts  of  his  dominions.  In  order 
to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  he  chofe  the  earls  and  ftierifFs 
from  among  the  men  moft  celebrated  for  probity  and  know- 
ledge in  the  kingdom  :  he  puniflied  feverely  all  malverfation 
in  office  ;  he  removed  all  whom  he  found  unequal  to  the 
truft lS ;  and,  the  better  to  guide  magiftrates  of  all  kinds  in 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  he  framed  a  body  of 
laws ;  which,  though  now  loft,  ferved  long  as  the 
bafis  of  Englifh  jurifprudence,  and  is  generally  efteemed  the 
origin  of  our  COMMON  LAW. 

Alfred  appointed  regular  meetings  of  the  ftates  of  Eng- 
land twice  a-year  in  the  city  of  London,  which  he  himfelf 
had  repaired  and  beautified,  and  which  thenceforth  became 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  Every  thing  foon  wore  a  new 

1 6.  Spelm.  Glo/.  in  voc.  Waptnta\e.  17.  Ingulph. 

lS.  Lf  Miroir  de  Jujlice,  chap.  ii. 
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face  under  his  wife  and  equitable  government.  Such  fuc- 
cefs  attended  his  legiflation,  and  fo  exajcT:  was  the  general  po- 
lice, that  he  is  faid  to  have  hung  up,  by  way  of  trial,  golden 
bracelets  near  the  high  roads,  and  no  man  dared  to  touch 
them  19.  But  this  great  prince,  though  rigorous  in  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  juftice,  which  he  wifely  confidered  as  the  bed 
means  of  reprefling  crimes,  preferved  the  mod  facred  regard 
to  the  liberty  of  his  people.  His  concern  on  this  fubjedl 
extended  even  to  future  times,  and  ought  to  endear  his  me- 
mory to  every  Englimman.  "  It  is  juft,"  fays  he  in  his  will, 
*'  that  the  Englifh  mould  for  ever  remain  FREE  AS  THEIR 

"   OWN    THOUGHTS20. 

After  providing  for  the  fccurity  of  his  kingdom,  and  tam- 
ing his  fubjecls  to  the  reftraints  of  law,  Alfred  extended  his 
care  to  thofe  things  which  aggrandize  a  nation,  and  make  a 
people  happy.  Senfible  that  good  morals  and  knowledge  are 
almoft  infeparable  in  every  age,  though  not  in  every  indivi- 
dual, he  gave  great  encouragement  to  the  purfuit  of  learn- 
ing. He  invited  over  the  mod  celebrated  fcholars  from  all 
parts  of  Europe  :  he  edabliflied  fchools  every  where  for  the 
inftruclion  of  the  ignorant :  he  founded,  or  at  leafl  repaired, 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  and  endowed  it  with  many  privi- 
leges, revenues,  and  immunities :  he  enjoined  by  law  all 
freeholders,  poflefled  of  two  hides  of  land,  to  fend  their  chil- 
dren to  fchool ;  and  he  gave  preferment,  either  in  church  or 
date,  to  fuch  only  as  had  made  fome  proficiency  in  know- 
ledge 2I.  But  the  mod  effectual  expedient  employed  by  Al- 
fred for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  was  his  own  ex- 
ample, and  the  progrefs  which  he  made  in  fcience.  Not- 
withdanding  the  multiplicity  of  civil  objects  which  engaged 
his  attention,  and  although  he  fought  in  perfon  fifty-fix  bat- 
tles by  fea  and  land,  this  illudrious  hero  and  legiflator  was 
able  to  acquire  by  his  unremitted  indudry,  during  a  life  of 

19.  Gul.  Malmcf.  lib.  ii.  20.  After,  p   24. 

H.  H.  Hunt.  lib.  vi.  A  hiile  contained  land  fufilcient  to  employ  one  plough. 
Gcrvalc  of  Tilbury  fays,  it  commonly  confiiled  of  au  huudred  acres. 

no 
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no  extraordinary  length,  more  knowledge,  and  even  to  pro- 
duce more  books,  th*n  mofl  fpeculative  men,  in  more  for- 
tunate ages,  who  have  devoted  their  whole  time  to  ftudy. 
He  compofed  a  variety  of  poems,  fables,  and  apt  (lories,  to 
lead  the  untutored  mind  to  the  love  of  letters,  and  bend  the 
heart  to  the  practice  of  virtue.  For  the  fame  purpofe  he  tranf- 
lated  from  the  Greek  the  inftru£live  fables  of  ./Efop.  He 
alfo  gave  Saxon  tranflations  of  the  hiftories  of  Orofius  and 
Bede,  and  of  the  Confolation  of  Philofophy,  by  Boetius  2*. 

Alfred  was  no  lefs  attentive  to  the  propagation  of  thofc 
mechanical  arts,  which  have  a  more  fenfible,  though  not  a 
imore  intimate  connexion  with  the  welfare  of  a  (late.  He 
introduced  and  encouraged  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  and 
fuffereu  no  inventor  or  improver  of  any  ufeful  or  ingenious 
art  to  go  unrewarded.  He  prompted  men  of  a&ivity  and 
induftry  to  apply  themfelves  to  navigation,  and  to  pufh  com- 
merce into  the  mod  diftant  countries ;  and  he  fet  apart  a 
feventh  portion  of  his  own  revenue  for  maintaining  a  num- 
ber of  workmen,  whom  he  employed  in  rebuilding  the  ruined 
cities  and  caftles.  The  elegancies  of  life  are  faid  to  have 
been  brought  to  him,  even  from  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Indies  23 ;  and  his  fubje&s  feeing  thefe  defirable  productions, 
and  the  means  of  acquiring  riches  by  trade,  were  taught  to 
refpe&  thofe  peaceful  virtues  by  which  alone  fuch  bleffings 
can  be  earned  or  infured. 

This  extraordinary  man,  who  is  juflly  confidered,  both  by 
natives  and  foreigners,  as  the  greatefl  prince  after  Charle- 
magne that  Europe  faw  for  feveral  ages,  and  as  one  of  the 
\vifeft  and  beft  that  ever  adorned  the  annals  of  any  nation, 
died  in  the  year  901,  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  and 
the  full  ftrength  of  his  faculties,  after  a  life    of 
fifty-three  years,  and  a  glorious  reign  of  twenty-nine  years 
and  a  half.     His  merit,  both  in  public  and  private  life,  may 
fee  fet  in  oppofition  to  that  of  any  fovereign  or  citizen  in  an- 

*».  Gul.  Malmcf.  lib.  ii.  23.  Id.  ibid. 
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cient  or  modern  times.  He  feems  indeed,  as  is  obferved  by 
an  elegant  and  profound  hiflorian24,  to  be  the  complete  mo- 
del 6f  that  perfect  character,  which,  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  a  fage,  or  truly  wife  man,  philofophers  have  been 
fo  fond  of  delineating  without  the  hopes  of  ever  feeing  it 
realized. 

24.  Hume,  vol.  i. 


LETTER      XIII. 

EMPIRE  of  CHARLEMAGNE  and  the  CHURCH,  from  the  DtatJt  of 
CHARLES  the  BALD,  to  the  Death  of  LEWIS  IV.  -when  the  IM- 
PERIAL DIGNITY  was  fran/Iated from  the  FRENCH  to  the  GER- 
MANS. 

'TpHE  continent  of  Europe,  my  dear  Philip,  toward  the 
clofe  of  the  ninth  century,  offers  nothing  to  our  view- 
but  calamities,  diforders,  revolutions,  and  anarchy.  Lewis 
the  Stammerer,  fon  of  Charles  the  Bald,  may  be  faid  to  have 
bought  the  crown  of  France  at  the  price,  and  on 
the  conditions,  which  the  bifhops  and  nobles  were 
pleafed  to  impofe  on  him.  He  was  not  acknowledged  till 
after  he  had  heaped  lands,  honours,  and  offices  on  the  nobi- 
lity; and  promifed  that  the  clergy  mould  enjoy  the  fame 
emoluments,  and  the  fame  privileges,  which  they  had  poflefT- 
ed  under  Lewis  the  Debonnaire  *• 

Pope  John  VIII.  made  an  effort  to  get  Lewis  ele&ed  em- 
peror, in  the  room  of  his  father,  by  the  Italian  dates ;  but 
not  being  able  to  carry  his  point,  he  retired  into  France,  and 
held  a  council  at  Troyes,  where  he  excommunicated  the 
Duke  of  Spoleto,  and  the  marquis  of  Tufcany,  for  oppofing 
His  meafures,  and  attacking  the  ecclefiaftical  flate.  One 
of  the  canons  of  this  council  is  very  remarkable  :  it  cxprefly 

I.  Aimon.  lib.  v. 
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aflerts,  that  "  the  powers  of  the  world  (hall  not  dare  to 
"  feat  themfelves  in  the  prefence  of  bimops,  unlefs  de- 
«  fired2." 

Lewis  the  Stammerer  died  in  879,  after  a  reign  of 
about  eighteen  months,  and  left  his  queen  Ade- 
laide pregnant.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Lewis  HI. 
and  Carloman  II.  two  fons  by  a  former  wife,  whom  he  had 
divorced.  Duke  Bofon,  father-in-law  to  Carloman,  procured 
them  the  crown,  that  he  might  afterwards  (hare  the  monar- 
chy. By  his  intrigues  with  the  pope  and  the  clergy,  he  got 
a  council  to  declare  the  neceflity  of  erecting  a  new  kingdom: 
and  they  beftowed  by  the  divine  infpiration,  to  ufe  their  own 
language,  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  or  Provence,  upon  this 
ambitious  duke  3.  Italy  was  in  poflefiion  of  Carloman,  king 
of  Bavaria,  who  had  alfo  feized  part  of  Lorrain,  and  the 
French  nobility  already  enjoyed  moft  of  the  lands ;  fo  that 
a  king  of  France  retained  little  more  than  the  mere  fhadow 
of  royalty. 

On  the  death  of  Lewis  and  Carloman,  the  joint  kings  of 
France,  who  lived  in  harmony  notwithstanding  their  con- 
fined fituation,  their  brother  Charles,  born  after  his  father's 
death,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Simple,  ought  to  have 
fucceeded  to  the  monarchy,  by  the  right  of  birth  ;  but  as  he 
was  only  five  years  old,  and  the  nobility  were  defirous  of  a 
king  capable  of  governing,  or  at  lead  were  afraid  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  Hugh,  furnamed  the  Abbot,  to  the  regency 
(a  nobleman  of  great  integrity  and  abilities),  they  elected 

Charles  the  Fat,  fon  of  Lewis  the  German,  al- 
A.  D.  883.  ... 

ready  emperor,  and  luccenor  to  his  two  bro- 
thers4. He  reunited  in  his  perfon  all  the  French  empire, 
except  the  kingdom  of  the  ufurper  Bofon  ;  and  proved,  what 
thofe  who  elected  him  had  not  fufficiently  attended  to,  if 
they  meant  the  welfare  of  the  ftate,  That  a  prince  jnay 
conduct  his  affairs  with  judgment,  while  confined  within  a 

2.  Condi.  Gall,  torn  iii.  3,  Itl.  ibid.  4.  Aimon.  lib.  v. 
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moderate  compafs,  and  yet  be  very  unfit  for  the  govern- 
ment of  a  great  empire. 

The  incapacity,  and  even  the  cowardice  of  Charles,  be- 
came foon  too  obvious  to  be  denied.  Though  he  had  go- 
terned  his  paternal  dominions  without  any  vifible  defe£fc  of 
judgment,  and  raifed  himfelf  to  the  empire  by  his  reputation 
and  addrefs,  his  mind,  inftead  of  expanding  itfelf,  to  its  new 
object,  even  (hrunk  from  it,  and  contracted  itfelf,  till  every 
mark  of  abilities  difappeared.  After  difgracing  himfelf  by 
ceding  Friezland  to  the  Normans,  and  promifing  them  a 
tribute  for  forbearance,  he  roufeJ  them  by  his  perfidy,  while 
he  encouraged  them  by  his  weaknefs.  Enraged  at  the  death 
of  their  king,  who  had  been  invited  to  a  conference  and 
murdered,  they  entered  France  -,  penetrated  as  far  as  Pon- 
toife,  burnt  that  city,  and  befieged  Paris s. 

This  fiege  is  much  celebrated  by  the  French  hiftorians : 
prodigies  are  related  of  both  fides.  Eudes,  count  of  Paris, 
whom  we  (hall  foon  fee  on  the  throne  of  France  •,  his  bro- 
ther Robert ;  bifhop  Goflin  j  and  after  his  death,  bifliop 
Anfcheric,  and  abbot  Eble,  nephew  to  Goflin,  were  particu- 
larly diftinguiflied  by  their  valour  and  patriotifm.  The 
befieged  defended  themfelves*  more  than  a  year  againft  an 
army  of  thirty  thoufand  men,  and  the  combined  efforts  of 
courage  and  ftratagem,  before  the  emperor  came  to  their 
relief.  At  length  Charles  appeared  on  the  mountain  of 
Montmart,  with  the  whole  militia  of  his  dominions  under 
arms,  fully  perfuaded  that  the  Normans  would  re- 
tire at  the  fight  of  his  ftandards  6.  But  he  foon 
found  his  miftake :  they  did  not  (hew  the  fmalleft  alarm ; 
and  Charles  preferring  a  (hameful  negociation  to  a  doubtful 
victory,  engaged  to  pay  them  a  prodigious  ranfom  for  his  ca- 
pital, and  the  fafety  of  his  kingdom.  Nay,  what  was  dill 
more  difgraceful,  not  being  able  to  raife  the  money  till  the 
it  being  then  the  month  of  November,  he  permitted 

5.  Chnn.  dt  Gcfl.  Norm.  6.  Paul  ^Gmil.  d,  Off.  Frar.c. 
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the  Normans  to  winter  in  Burgundy,  which  had  not  yet 
acknowledged  his  authority}  or,  in  other  words,  to  conti- 
nue their  ravages,  which  they  did  with  the  moft  infatiablc 
fury  7. 

This  ignominious  treaty,  and  its  confequences,  entirely 
ruined  the  emperor's  reputation,  which  was  already  low. 
He  had  no  minifter  in  whom  he  could  confide  :  for  he  was 
neither  loVed  nor  feared.  The  Germans  firft  revolted. 
Charles  had  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  nobility  by  attempt- 
ing to  limit  the  hereditary  fiefs  j  and  he  made  the  clergy  his 
enemies,  while  he  expofed  himfelf  to  univerfal  contempt,  by 
profecuting  Ludard,  bifhop  of  Verceil,  his  prime  minifter, 
and  the  only  perfon  of  authority  in  his  fervice,  on  a  fufpicion 
of  a  criminal  correfpondence  with  the  emprefs  Rachel, 
whom  he  imprifoned,  and  who  completed  his  difgrace.  She 
kept  no  meafures  with  him  :  fhe  affirmed,  that  (he  was  not 
only  innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  her  charge,  but  a  pure 
virgin,  yet  untouched  by  her  hufband  and  her  accufer  ;  in 
fupport  of  which  afleveration  me  offered  to  undergo  any  trial 
that  mould  be  affigned  her,  according  to  the  fuperftitious 
cuftom  of  thofe  times,  when  an  abfurd  appeal  to  Heaven 
fupplied  the  place  of  a  jury  of  matrons,  and  infifted  on  being 
admitted  to  her  purgation.  Ludard  foftered  the  general  dif- 

content;  and  Charles  was  depofed  in  a  diet  of  the 
A.  D.  833.  .  1    r\    i  /•     i 

empire,  and   neglected  to   men   a  degree,  as   to 

be  obliged  to  fubfift  by  the  liberality  of  the  bifhop  of 
Mentz  3. 

Arnold,  the  baftard  fon  of  Carloman,  late  king  of  Bavaria, 
and  grandfon  of  Lewis  the  German,  was  now  raifed  to  the 
imperial  dignity.  Italy  fubmitted  alternately  to  Berengarius, 
duke  of  Friuli,  and  Guido,  or  Guy,  duke  of  Spoleto,  both 
of  the  family  of  Charlemagne  by  the  mother's  fide.  Their 
competitions  were  long  and  bloody.  Count  Eudes,  whofe1 
valour  had  faved  Paris,  and  whofe  father,  Robert  the  Strong, 
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had  been  no  lefs  brave  and  illuftrious,  was  elefted  king  of 
France ;  which  he  agreed  to  hold  in  trufl  for  Charles  the 
Simple,  yet  a  minor  9. 

But  France,  notwithstanding  the  courage  and  talents  of 
Eudes,  was  ilill  a  fcene  of  contention  and  diforder.  A 
faction  pretended  to  aflert  the  right  of  the  lawful  heirj 
who  was  not  really  injured,  and  Eudes  ceded  to  him  the 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom.  Count  Ralph,  or  Rodolphj 
eftabliflied  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  Transjuran  (fo  called 
on  account  of  its  relation  to  mount  Jura),  which  compre- 
hended nearly  the  prefent  Switzerland  and  Franche  Comte. 
A  council  confirmed  to  Lewis,  the  fon  of  Bofon,  the  king- 
dom of  Aries,  as  a  council  had  given  it  to  his  father  I0.  Hif- 
tory  would  be  nothing  but  a  mere  chaos,  were  it  to  com- 
prehend all  the  effects  of  violence,  treachery,  and  anarchy^ 
that  difgraced  this  period.  I  (hall  therefore  only  notice  the 
leading  circumftances,  which  alone  deferve  your  attention. 

Eudes  died  in  898,  without  being  able  to  remedy  the  dif- 

Orders  of  the  flate:  and  Charles  the  Simple,  but 

A.  D.  89?. 
too  juftly  fo  named,  now  acknowledged  king  of 

France  in  his  own  right,  increafed  by  his  weaknefs  the 
prevailing  evils.  The  nobles  afpired  openly  at  indepen- 
dency. They  ufurped  the  governments  with  which  they 
had  been  intruded,  and  extorted  confirmations  of  them  from 
Charles  for  themfelves  and  their  heirs,  on  the  eafy  condition 
of  an  empty  homage  ".  A  large,  and  once  well  regulated 
kingdom,  was  divided  into  a  multitude  of  feparate  principali- 
ties, altogether  independent  of  the  crown,  or  dependent  only 
in  name,  whofe  pofleflbrs  \vaged  continual  wars  with  each 
other,  and  exercifed  an  infupportable  tyranny  over  their  de- 
pendents, their  vaflals  and  fub-vaffals I2.  By  thefe  means 
the  great  body  of  the  people  was  either  reduced  to  a  ftate  of 
abfolute  fervitude)  or  to  a  condition  fo  precarious  and 

9.  Anna!.  Mctcnf.  I  o.  Regin.  Cbron. 

1 1.  Orig.  de  Dignitn  et  Je  Magrjt,  de  France,  par  P.  Fauchct.  It.  Id.  ibid.. 
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wretched,  that  they  were  often  happy  to  exchange  it  for 
prote&wn  and  flavery IJ. 

The  Normans  took  advantage  of  this  {late  of  weaknefs  and 
anarchy  to  eftablifti  themfelves  in  France.  Rollo,  one  of 
their  mod  illuftrious  leaders,  and  truly  a  great  captain,  after 
having  fpread  terror  over  all  the  maritime  provinces  of  Eu- 
rope, failed  up  the  Seine;  took  Rouen,  fortified  it,  and 

made  it  his  head -quarters.    Now  fure  of  a  fafe  re- 
A.  D.  905. 

treat,  he  fet  no  bounds  to  his  depredations ;  and 

fomt  became  fo  formidable,  that  Charles  offered  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  with  the  province  of  Neuftria,  as  her 
tlower.  Francon,  archbimop  of  Rouen,  was  charged  with 
the  negociation.  He  only  demanded  that  Rollo  mould  ac- 
knowledge Charles  as  his  fuperior,  and  become  a  Chriftian  i 
and,  in  order  to  induce  the  Norman  to  embrace  the  faith, 
the  prelate  preached  of  a  future  ftate,  of  hell,  and  of  hea- 
ven. Intereft,  not  fuperftition,  determined  Rollo.  After 
eonfulting  his  foldiers,  who,  like  mod  gentlemen  of  the 
fword,  were  very  eafy  on  the  article  of  religion,  he  agreed 
to  the  treaty;  on  condition  that  the  province  of  Bretagne 
alfo  {hould  be  ceded  to  him,  till  Neuftria,  then  entirely  laid 
wafte  by  the  ravages  of  his  countrymen,  could  be 
cultivated.  His  requeft  was  granted  :  he  was 
baptized,  and  did  homage  for  his  crown>  lefs  as  a  vaflal  than 
%  conqueror  c+. 

13.  VUfpritdet  Loix,  liv.  XXX. 

14.  When  he  came  to  the  laft  pait  of  the  ceremony,  which  was  that  of 
kneeling  and  luffing  the  king's  toe,  he  pofitively  refufed  compliance :  and 

"k  wa«  with  mtreh  difficulty  he  could  be  perfuadcd  to  make  that  compliment, 
•even  by  one  of  his  officers.  At  length,  however,  he  agreed  to  the  alterna- 
tive. But  all  the  Normans,  it  feerns,  were  bad  courtiers ;  for  the  officer 
commiflioned  to  reprcfent  Rollo,  defpifing  fo  unwarlike  a  prince  as  CharJej, 
caught  his  majefty  by  the  foot,  and  pro-tending  to  carry  it  to  his  mouth, 
tii.it  he  might  til's  it,  overturned  both  him  and  his  chair,  before  all  his  no- 
bility. This  infult  was  paficd  over  as  an  accident,  btcaufe  the  French  nation 
was  in  no  condition  to  reyenge  it.  Gul.  Gemct.  CLrai,  ds  Dua  deNormandie. 

Rollo 
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Rollo  was  worthy  of  his  good  fortune  :  he  funk  the"  fol* 
dier  in  the  fovcreign,  and  proved  himfelf  no  lefs  (killed  in. 
the  arts  of  peace  than  thofe  of  war.  Neuftria,  which 
henceforth  took  the  name  of  Normandy,  in  honour  of  its 
new  inhabitants,  foon  became  happy  and  flourifhing  under 
his  laws.  Senfible  that  the  power  of  a  prince  is  always  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  his  fubjefts,  he  invited  the  bet> 
ter  fort  of  Normans  from  all  parts  to  come  and  fettle  in  his 
dominions.  He  encouraged  agriculture  and  induftry  :  was 
particularly  fevere  in  punifhing  theft,  robbery,  and  every 
fpecies  of  violence ;  and  rigidly  exa£r,  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  juftice,  which  he  faw  was  the  great  bafis  of  policy, 
and  without  which  his  people  would  naturally  return 
to  their  former  irregularities IS.  A  tafte  for  the  fweets 
of  fociety  increafed  with  the  conveniencies  of  life,  and  the 
love  of  juflice  with  the  benefits  derived  from  it :  fo  that  the 
duchy  of  Normandy  was  in  a  fhort  time  not  only  populous 
and  cultivated,  but  the  Normans  were  regular  in  their  man- 
ners, and  obedient  to  the  laws.  A  band  of  pirates  became 
good  citizens,  and  their  leader  the  abieft  prince,  arid  the 
wifeft  legiflator  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

While  thefe  things  parted   in   France*  great  alterations  - 
took  place  in  the  neighbouring  dates,  and  among  the  princes 
of  the  blood  of  Charlemagne.     The  moft  remarkable  only 
merit  your  attention.     Arnold  king  of  Germany,  and  em- 
peror of  the  Weft j,  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon,  Lewis  IV. 
only  feven  years  of  age.     Another  Lewis,  king  of  Aries, 
and  fon  of  the  ufurper  Bofon,  crofled  the  Alps,  and  obliged 
pope  Benedict  IV.  to  crown  him  ehiperor.     But  he  was 
foon  after  furprifed  at  Verona  by  Berengarius,  who  put  out 
his  eyes,  and  afcended  the  throne  of  Italy,  which  he  had 
long  difputed  with  the  emperor  Arnold  I6.   In  the 
mean  time  Lewis  IV.  died,  and   the  empire  de- 
parted from  the  French  to  the  Germans ;  from   the  family 

15.  Gul.  Geir.ct.  ubi  fup.  Du Jon.  Js  Moril.  et  43.  &  AV.w.  Due. 

16.  Anna!.  Metenf. 
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of  Charlemagne,  to  thofe  Saxons  whom  he  had  fubdued  and 
perfecuted  •,  who  became,  in  their  turn,  the  protectors  of 
that  religion  for  which  they  had  fuffered,  and  the  perfecutors 
of  other  Pagans.  But  this  revolution  deferves  a  particular 
Letter. 


LETTER        XIV. 

Tie  GERMAN  EMPIRE,  from  the  Ekftion  of  CONRAD  I.  to  the 
Death  of  HENRY  the  FOWLER. 

COME  hiftorians,  my  dear  Philip,  are  of  opinion,  that 

the  German  empire  does  not  properly  commence  till  the 

reign  of  Otho  the  Great,  when  Italy  was  reunited  to  the 

imperial  dominions ;  but  the  extinction  of  the 
A.  D.  QIJ.  . 

race  of  Charlemagne  in  Germany,  when  the  em- 
pire was  wholly  detached  from  France,  and  the  imperial  dig- 
nity became  elective,  feems  to  me  the  mofl  natural  period 
to  fix  its  origin,  though  the  two  firft  emperors  never  receiv- 
ed the  papal  fanclion.  I  {hall  therefore  begin  with  Conrad, 
the  firft  German  who  ruled  the  empire,  after  it  ceafed  to  be 
considered  as  an  appendage  of  France. 

Though  the  fucceflbrs  of  Charlemagne  poflefied  that  em- 
pire which  he  had  formed  by  virtue  of  hereditary  defcent, 
they  had  ufually  procured  the  confent  of  the  nobles  to  their 
teftamentary  deeds,  that  no  difpute  might  arife  in  regard  to 
the  fucceffion.  This  precaution  was  highly  neceflary  ir 
thofe  turbulent  times,  efpecially  as  the  imperial  dominions 
were  generally  divided  among  the  children  of  the  reigning 
family,  who  were  by  that  means  put  in  a  better  condition 
to  conteft  a  doubtful  title.  What  was  at  firft  no  more  than 
a  political  condefcenfion  in  the  emperors,  became  gradual!} 
to.  be  interpreted  into  a  privilege  of  the  nobility  j  and  henc€ 
originated  the  right  of  thofe  electors,  by  whom  the  emperor 

i* 
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is  illll  inverted  with  the  imperil!  power  and  dignity.  They 
had  already  depofed  Charles  the  Fat,  and  raifed  to  the  em- 
pire Arnold,  baitard  of  Carloman,  king  of  Bavaria '. 

Thus  authorised  by  cuftom,  the  German  nobles  affembled 
at  Worms,  on  the  death  of  Lewis  IV.  and  not  judging 
Charles  the  Simple  worthy  to  govern  them,  they  offered  the 
imperial  crown  to  Otho,  duke  of  Saxony.  But  he  declined 
it,  on  account  of  his  age  ;  and,  with  a  generofity  peculiar 
to  himfelf,  recommended  to  the  electors  Conrad,  count  of 
Franconia,  though  his  enemy.  Conrad  was  accordingly 
chofen  by  the  die't.  The  empire  of  Germany  then  com- 
prehended Franconia,  the  provinces  of  Bamberg,  Suabia, 
Conftans,  Bafil,  Bern,  Laufanne,  Burgundy,  Bezan9on, 
Lorrain,  Metz,  Liege,  Cambray,  Arras,  Flanders,  Holland, 
Zealand,  Utrecht,  Cologne,  Treves,  Mentz,  Worms,  Spire, 
Strasbourg,  Friezland,  Saxony,  Heffe,  Weftphalia,  Thu- 
ringia,  Wetteravia,  Mifnia,  Brandenbourg,  Pomerania, 
Rugen,  Stetin,  Holftcin,  Auflria,  Carinthia,  Stiria,  the 
Tyrolefe,  Bavaria,  the  Grifons ;  and,  in  general,  all  the 
countries  fituated  among  thefe  provinces,  and  their  depen- 
dencies. 

The  reign  of  Conrad  I.  was  one  continued  fcene  of  trou- 
bles, though  he  rook  every  neceffary  meafure  to  fupport  his 
authority  and  preferve  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire.  He 
was  no  fooner  elected  than  he  had  occafion  to  march  into 
Lorrain ;  where  the  nobility,  being  attached  to  the  family 
pf  Charlemagne,  acknowledged  Charles  the  Simple  as  their 
fovereign,  and  offered  to  put  him  in  poffeffion  of  that  coun- 
try. Before  Conrad  could  fettle  the  affairs  of  Lorrain,  he 
was  recalled  by  the  revolt  of  fevcral  powerful  dukes,  who 
envied  his  promotion.  One  rebellion  fucceeded  another ; 
and,  to  complete  his  misfortunes,  the  Huns,  or  Hungarians, 
invaded  the  empire.  They  had  for  ibme  time  been  accuf- 
tcsmed  to  pafs  the  entrenchments  formed  by  Charlemagne 

l.  See  Lett.  X. 
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along  the  Raab,  in  order  to  reftrain  their  incurfions  ;  and, 
no  lefs  fierce  than  their  anceftors,  they  had  laid  every  thing 
wafle  before  them,  and  borne  down  all  oppofition.  In  901 
they  ravaged  Bavaria,  Suabia,  Franconia  :  all  Germany  felt 
their  fury.  Lewis  IV.  fubmitted  to  pay  them  an  annual  tribute. 
They  had  feyeral  times  pillaged  Italy  ;  and  now  in  their  way 
from  that  country,  where  they  had  humbled  Berengarius 
(taking  advantage  of  the  troubles  of  the  empire),  they  made 
irruptions  into  Saxony,  Thuringia,  Franconia, 
Lorrain,  and  Alface,  which  they  defolated  with 
fire  and  fword,  and  obliged  Conrad  to  purchafe  a  peace  on 
the  moft  fhameful  conditions  *.  He  died  without  male 
heirs,  in  919,  after  recommending  to  the  Germanic  body  as 
bis  fucceflbr,  Henry  duke  of  Saxony,  fpn  of  that  Otho  to 
vhom  he  owed  his  crown. 

Henry  I.    furnamed  the  Fowler,   becaufe   he  delighted 

much  in  the  purfuit  of  birds,  was  elected  with  uni- 
A-  P.  920. 

verfal  approbation  by  the  aflembled  ftates ;  com- 

pofed  of  the  dignified  clergy,  the  principal  nobility,  and  the 
Jteads  of  the  army. 

This  right  of  chufmg  an  emperor,  originally  common  to 
all  the  members  of  the  Germanic  body,  was  afterwards 
confined,'  as  we  mall  have  occafion  to  fee,  to  feven  of  the 
chief  members  of  that  body,  confidered  as  reprefentatives 
of  the  whole,  and  of  all  its  different  orders  ;  namely,  the 
archbifhops  of  Mentz,  Cologne,  and  Treves,  chancellors  of 
the  three  great  diftri&s  into  which  the  German  empire  was 
anciently  divided,  the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  duke  of  Saxony, 
the  marquis  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  Count  Palatine  of  the 
Rhine 3. 

It  was  ftill  undecided  whether  Lorrain  fhould  belong  to 

France  or  Germany,    Henry,  as  foon  as  the  fitua- 
A.  D.  915. 

tion  of  his  affairs  would  permit,  entered  it  with  a 

powerful  arm}:.,  and  fubdued  the  whole  country.     His  n 

4.   Ann.  HHJiJ?.     dnnal.  German,  ap.  StniV.      Ctrf.  Hijl,  Vol.  \, 
fa   GoUlaft-  Politic,  Imperial,  init.     •   . 
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care  was  the  internal  peace  and  profperity  of  the  empire. 
He  publifhed  a  general  arnnefty  in  favour  of  all  thieves  and 
banditti,  provided  they  would  enlift  in  his  armies,  and  ac- 
tually formed  them  into  a  troop.  He  created  marquifes,  in 
imitation  of  Charlemagne,  to  guard  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire  againft  the  Barbarians,  and  obliged  all  vaffals  and 
fub-vaflals  to  f  urnifh  foldiers,  aud  corn  for  their  fubfiftence  *. 
He  likewife  ordered  the  principal  towns  to  be  furrounded 
•with  walls,  baftions,  and  ditches ;  and  that  the  nobility 
might  be  habituated  to  the  ufe  of  arms,  even  in  time  of 
peace,  he  inftituted  certain  military  games,  or  tournaments, 
in  which  they  vied  with  each  other  in  difplaying  their  valour 
and  addrefs. 

After  taking  thefe  wife  meafures  for  the  welfare  of  the 
ftate,  Henry  began  to  prepare  for  war  againft  the  Hunga- 
rians, whom  he  had  exafperated  by  refufing  the  annual 

compofkion,  and  other  marks  of  difdain  and  defi- 

A.  D.  934. 

ance.  Enraged  at  his  firmnefs,  they  entered  Ger- 
many with  an  army  of  three  hundred  thoufand  men,  breath- 
ing vengeance.  But  Henry  being  fupported  by  the  whole 
force  of  his  dominions,  though  ftill  inferior  to  theirs,  de- 
feated them  with  great  (laughter  at  Merfbourgh,  and  refcued 
the  empire  from  a  barbarous  enemy,  and  an  ignominious 
tribute  s. 

Having  thus  fubdued  his  enemies,  and  fecured  the  tran- 
quillity of  his  fubjefts,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  em- 
peror bsgan  to  tafte  the  fruits  of  his  wifdom  and  valour, 
when  the  pope  and  the  citizens  of  Rome  invited  him  to  the 

conqueft  of  Italy,  ftill  diftra&ed  by   civil  wars, 

A.  D.  936. 
offering  him  the  holy  undYion,  and  the  title  of 

Auguftus.  Henry,  who  was  ambitious  to  be  mafter  of 
Italy,  and  no  doubt  defirous  of  the  papal  function  to  the 
imperial  crown,  fet  out  immediately  for  that  country  at  the 
of  his  troops  j  but  being  feized  with  an  apoplexy  911 

4.  Stnn.  Sax.  5.  Engelhuf.   p.  174. 
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his  march,  he  was  obliged  to  return,  and  died  at  Manfleben. 
in  Thuringia  6.  Before  his  death,  he  convoked  the  princes; 
of  the  empire,  who  fettled  the  fuccefiion  on  his  fon  Otho. 

Henry  was  univerfaliy  allowed  to  be  the  ableft  ilatefman, 
arid  the  greateft  prince  of  Europe  in  his  time  ;  but  his  fuc-^ 
ceflbr  Otho,  afterwards  ftyled  the  Great,  furpafled  him  both 
in  power  and  renown,  though  not  perhaps  in  valour  or  abi- 
lities. For,  as  Voltaire  well  obferves,  the  acknowledged, 
heir  of  a  great  prince,  who  has  been  the  founder  or  reftorer 
of  a  Hate,  is  always  more  powerful  than  his  father,  if  not 
very  much  inferior  in  courage  and  talents : — and  the  reafon 
is  obvious.  He  enters  on  a  career  already  opened  to  him, 
and  begins  where  his  predeceflbr  ended.  Hence  Alexander 
went  farther  than  Philip,  Charlemagne  than  Pepin,  and 
Otho  the  Great  than  Henry  the  Fowler.  But  before  I  pro-» 
ceed  to  the  reign  of  Otho,  we  muft  take  a  view  of  die  trou- 
bles of  France  under  Charles  the  Simple,  and  his  unhappy 
fucceflbrs  of  the  Carlovingian  race. 

6.  Ann.  Sax. 


LETTER      XV. 

FRANCE,  from  the  Settlement  of  the  NORMANS  to  the  Exiiuftion  of 

the    C'ARLOVINGJAN    RACE. 

\7OU  have  already,  my  dear  Philip,  feen  the  ufurpations 

of  the  nobles,  and  the  fettlement  of  the  Normans  in 

France,  under   Charles   the  Simple.     He  gave  daily  more 

proofs  of  his  weaknefs,  and  became  equally  con- 
A.  D.  911.  i       ' 

temptible  to  the  French  and  Normans.    A  violent 

attempt  was  made  to  dethrone  him  by  Robert  duke  of  France, 
Brother  to  Eudes,  the  late  king.  This  rebellion  was  defeat- 
ed, in  the  firft  inftance,  by  the  unexpected  anfwer  of  Rollo, 
of  Normandy,  who  generouily  declared,  when  folicit- 

8  ed 
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ed  tn  join  in  it,  that  he  was  equally  incapable  of  abetting  or 
fuffcring  injudice  ' ! — Yet  Rollo,  as  we  have  feen,  was  once 
a  robber  by  profefiion.  But  then,  as  ought  to  be  obferved 
jn  his  viudicication,  he  was  under  engagements  to  no  prince, 
and  claimed  the  protection  of  no  laws :  lie  was  then  on  a 
footing  with  the  Caefars  and  the  Alexanders,  and  now  only 
inferior  in  power  to  the  Alfreds  and  the  Charlemagnes. 

After  the  death  of  Roilo,  duke  Robert  renewed  his  in- 
trigues. He  firfl  made  the  king  difmifs  Haganon,  his  fa- 
vourite minifter ;  and  next  feized  that  minifter's  treafures, 

with  which  he  gratified  his  adherents.     They  de- 

A.  D.  921. 

clared  Charles    incapable   of    reigning,  and  pro- 
claimed Robert  king  of  France.     He  was  foon  after  killed 
in  battle,  yet  his  party  triumphed  :  and  his  fon  Hugh  the 
Great,  or  the  Abbot,  as  he  is  ftyled  by  fome  writers,  on  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  rich  abbies  which  he  held,  had  the 

crown  in  his  power.     But  he  chofe  to  place  it 

r  A.  D.  9*5. 

on  the  head  of  Rodolph,  duke  of  Burgundy,  who 

aflumed  the  title  of  king,  and  was  almoil  univerfally  ac- 
knowledged 2. 

In  this  extremity,  Charles  had  recoufe  to  William  I.  duke 
of  Normandy,  and  to  tlt£  emperor  Henry  the  Fowler,  who 
were  preparing  to  alliil  him,  when  he  was  decoyed  by  the 
treacherous  friendfliip  of  Herbert,  count  of  Vermandois, 

into  the  fortrefs  of  Chatteau-Thierri,  and  there 

A.  D.  9x4. 
detained    prifoner.      The    unfortunate    monarch 

now  became  the  fport  of  the  ambition  of  his  own  rebellious 
fubjects.     The  count  releafed  him,  and  paid  homage  to  him 
as  his  fovereign,  when  he  wanted  to  gain  his  ends 
with  Rodolph,  and  {hut  him  up  when  they  were 
accompliflied.      The    county   of    Laon    was   the   price   of 
Charles's  confinement.     He  died  in  prifon  3. 

After  the  death  of  Charles  the  Simple,  Rodolph  acted 
with  much  Ipirit  and  refolution.  He  repelled  the  incurfions 
of  fome  new  tribes  of  Normans^  reftrained  the  licentiouf- 

j.  Flodoard.  Cl/rc*.  :.  Monach.  3,  Gbb.  ffift.fui  Tcap. 

nefs 
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aefs  of  the  nobles,  and  reftored  both  tranquillity  and  vigour 
to  the  kingdom.  But  as  this  prince  died  without 
iffue,  France  was  again  involved  in  troubles,  and 
3  kind  of  interregnum  enfued.  At  length  Hugh  the  Great, 
ftiM  difdaining  the  title  of  king,  or  afraid  to  ufurp  it,  re- 
called Charles's  fon  Lewis,  furnamed  the  Stranger,  from 
Engla-nd  ;  whither  he  had  been  carried  by  his  mother  Egina, 
daughter  of  Edward  the  Elder,  and  grand-daughter  ef  the 
great  Alfred  4.  She  had  taken  refuge  in  the  court  of  her 
brother  Athelftan. 

Lewis  was  only  in  his  feventeenth  year  when  he  was  re- 
called, and  in  a  great  meafure  unacquainted  with  the  affairs 
©f  France  •,  y«t  he  conducted  himfelf  with  a  fpirit  becoming 
feis  rank,  though  not  without  fome  degree  of  that  impru- 
dence natural  to  his  age.  He  attempted  to  r,efcue  himfelF 
from  the  tyranny  of  duke  Hugh,  who  had  bee&  appointed 
feis  tutor,  and  allowed  him  little  move  than  the  name  of  king. 
But,  after  a  variety  of  ftruggles,  he  was  obliged  to  make 
peace  with  his  vafTal  and  confirm  to  him  the  county  of 
Laon  \  to  which  almofl  the  whole  royal  domain  was  r&» 
duced.- 

Lewis  the  Stranger  died  in  954,  and  left  a  fhadow  of 

royalty  to  his  fon  Lothario;  or  rather  Hugh  the 
A.  0.954.        ;      J 

Great  was  pleafed  to  grant  him  the  title  of  king, 

that  he  himfelf  might  enjoy  the  power  6.     This  ambitious 

nobleman,  no  lefs  formidable  than  the  ancient  mayors,  died 

in  955.     He  was  fucceeded  in  confequence  and 

abilities  by  his  fbn  Hugh  Capet,  whom  we  fhall 

foon  fee  on  the  throne  of  France. 

Lothario  wanted  neither  courage  nor  ambition.  He  at- 
tempted to  recover  Lorrain,  which  had  been  for  fome  time 
in  the  pofleifion  of  the  emperors  of  Germany.  But  Otho 
II.  by  an  artful  ftroke  of  policy,  difconcerted  his  meafures, 
and  ruined  his  reputation.  He  ceded  the  difputed  territory 

4.  FLudoard.  Clrcn.  5.  Aimon.  lib.  v.  6.  Flodoard.  Chren. 

to 
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to  the  king's  brother  Charles,  on  condition  that  he  fhould 
hold  it  as  a  fief  of  the  empire  7.     Lothario,  Lncenfed  at  this 
donation,  by  which  his  brother  was  benefited  at  the  expencc 
of  his  character,  his  intereft,  and  the  honour  of  his  crown, 
aflembled  a  powerful  army,  and  marched  fuddenly  to  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  where  he  furprifed  the  emperor,  and  put  him. 
to  flight.    He  himfelf  was  vanquifhed,  in  his  turn, 
and  again  victorious  8.     But,  after  all,  he  was  ob- 
liged to  refign  Lorrain,  which  was  divided  between  his  bro- 
ther Charles  and  the  emperor  Otho. 

Lothario  died  in  986,  and  was  quietly  fucceeded  by  his 
fon  Lewis  V.  who  governed  under  the  direction  of  Hugh 
Capet,  during  a  fhort  reign  of  one  year  and  two  months, 
which  was  one  continued  fcene  of  troubles.     In 
him  ended  the  Carlovingians,  or  the  defcendants 
of  Charlemagne,  the  fecond  race  of  French  kings.— The 
affairs  of  the  empire  now  claim  your  attention. 

7.  Aimon.  lib.  \.  8.  Id.  ibid. 


LETTER     XVI. 

The  GERMAN  EMPIRE  and  its  DEPENDENCIES,  ROME  and  the 
ITALIAN  STATES,  under  OTHO  the  GREAT,  and  his  Succeffors 
of  the  Hwfe  of  SAXONY. 


/^\THO  I.  the  m  oft  powerful  emperor  fince  Charlemagne, 

and  who  had  the  honour  of  re-uniting  Italy  to  the  im- 

perial dominions,  was  elected  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  936,  by 

the  unanimous  confent  of  the  diet  there  aflem- 

A.  D.  936. 
bled,  according  to  the  promife  made  to   his  fa- 

ther, Henry  the  Fowler  '.     He  began,  his  reign  with  the 

moft 

i.  The  diets  of  the  German  empire  were  originally  the  fame  with  the 
1  aiTcmblies  held  by  the  lungs  ot  1'Vaace.    They  met  at  kail  once  a 

yew, 
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moft  upright  administration,  and  feemed  defirous  to  live  in 
peace  and  tranquillity.  But  his  quiet  was  foon  interrupted 
by  wais  both  foreign  and  domeftic,  which  he  had  fuificient 
abilities  to  manage,  and  which  terminated  in  his  aggran- 
dizement. 

The  Hungarians,  according  to  cuftom,  invaded  the  em- 
pire, committing  every  fpecies  of  barbarity.  Otho,  how- 
ever, Toon  put  a  flop  to  their  ravages.  He  came  up  wkh 
them  on  the  plain  of  Dortmund,  in  Weftphalia,  and  de- 
feated them  with  great  flaughter.  But  the  Hungarians  were 
not  the  only  enemy  that  Otho  had  to  encounter.  Immedi- 
ately after  his  return  from  this  vi&orv,  he  was  in- 
A.  D.  93.7. 

termed  that  the  Bohemians  had  revolted.  Bohe- 
mia was  then  entirely  barbarous,  and  moftly  Pagan,  Otho, 
after  a  variety  of  ftruggles,  rendered  it  tributary  to  Ger- 
many, and  alfo  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  embrace  Chriftn 
anity  z. 

In  the  mean  time  the  emperor  was  engaged  in  many  dif- 
putes  with  his  own  rebellious  fubjects.  Arnold,  duke  of 
Bavaria,  being  dead,  his  fon  Everhard  refufed  to  do  homage 
to  Otho,  on  pretence  that  he  was  not  his  vaflal,  but  his 
ally.  This  flruggle  between  the  crown  and  the  great  fiefs, 
between  power  which  always  feeks  increafe,  and  liberty 

year,  and  every  freemen  had  a  right  to  be  prefent.  They  were  great 
councils,  in  which  the  fovereign  deliberated  with  his  fubjedls,  concerning 
their  common  intcrefts.  But  when  the  nobles  and  dignified  clergy  acquired, 
•with  the  rank  of  princes,  territorial  and  independent  jurifdiclion,  the  diet 
became  an  afiembly  of  the  feparate  ftates  that  formed  the  confederacy  of 
which  the  emperor  was  the  head;  and  in  which,  if  any  member  poffeffed 
more  than  one  of  thcfe  ftates,  he  was  allowed  a  proportional  number  of 
fuffirages.  On  the  fame  principle  the  imperial  cities,  as  foon  as  they  became 
free,  and  acquired  fupreme  and  independent  jurifdiction  within  their  own 
territories,  were  received  as  members  of  the  diet.  (Ahumaeus  de  Cwitiis 
Rim.  German.  Imperil.)  The  powers  of  the  diet  extend  to  every  thing  rela- 
tive to  the  common  interefts  of  the  Germanic  body,  as  a  confederacy,  but 
not  to  the  interior  government  of  the  different  ftates,  unlefs  when  'domeftic 
difoi  ders  difturb  or  threaten  the  peace  of  the1  empire.  Pfi/'l-  dbrtge* 
i.  Dubrav.  tiijl.  Bolem. 

whicl 
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•which  afpircs  at  independency,  for  a  long  time  agitated 
Europe.  It  fubfifted  in  Spain,  whilft  the  Chriftians  had  to 
contend  with  the  difciples  of  Mahomet ;  but  after  the  ex- 
pullion  of  the  Moors,  the  fovereign  authority  got  the  afcend- 
ant.  It  was  this  competition  that  involved  France  in  trou- 
bles till  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XI.  when  the 
feudal  lordfhips  were  gradually  ftript  of  their  power,  and 
the  nobles  reduced  to  a  dependence  on  the  prince;  that 
cftabliftied  in  England  the  mixed  government,  to  which  we 
owe  our  prefent  greatnefs,  and  cemented  in  Poland  the  li- 
berty of  the  nobles  with  the  flavery  of  the  people.  The 
fame  fpirit  hath,  at  different  times,  troubled  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  and  founded  the  republics  of  Holland  and  Swif- 
ferland :  the  fame  caufe  hath  almoft  every  where  produced 
different  effects ! — The  prerogatives  of  the  prince  have,  in 
fome  inftances,  as  in  that  of  the  German  empire,  been  re- 
duced to  a  mere  title,  and  the  national  union  itfelf  preferved 
only  in  the  obfervance  of  a  few  infignificant  formalities. 
The  duke  of  Bavaria  was  not  willing  to  obferve  even  thefe 
formalities :  Otho  therefore  entered  that  country  with  an 
army,  expelled  Everhard,  and  beftowed  the  duchy  upon*  hi* 
uncle  Bartolf,  who  willingly  did  homage  for  fuch  a  prefent  3» 
The  emperor  at  the  fame  time  created  one  of 
Everhard's  brothers  count  palatine  of  Bavaria, 
and  the  other  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine. 

This  dignity  of  Count  Palatine  was  revive'd  from  the 
counts  of  the  palace  of  the  Roman  and  French  emperors. 
Thefe  palatines  were  at  firft  fupreme  judges,  and  gave 
judgment  in  the  laft  appeal,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor. 
They  were  alfo  entrufted  with  the  government  of  the  im- 
perial domains. 

Otho  having  thus  fettled  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the 

empire,  (which,  however,  was  foon  difturbed  by 

.f  A.  D.  940. 

the  rebellion  of  his  brother)  aflembled  a  diet  at 

Areniherg,  where  among  other  things  it  was  debated,  whc- 
3.  Barrc,  ffifl.  fjllltmagnt,  torn.  iii. 

thcr 
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ther  inheritance  mould  defcend  in  a  direct  line ;  whether^ 
for  example,  a  grandfon,  heir  to  an  elder  fon,  fhould  fuc- 
ceed,  on  the  death  of  his  grand-father,  in  preference  to  his 
uncles.  The  diet  not  being  able  to  come  to  any  determina- 
tion on  this  point,  though  fo  clear  according  to  our  prefent 
ideas  of  inheritance,  it  was  agreed  that  the  caufe,  which 
had  fuggefted  the  doubt,  mould  be  decided  by  duel.  An 
equal  number  of  combatants  were  accordingly  chofen  on 
both  fides  j  and  the  fuit  was  determined  in  favour  of  the 
grandfon,  his  champions  being  victorious4.  The  decifion 
by  arms  was,  for  once,  confident  with  equity  :  the  law  is 
now  univerfal.  This  mode  of  trial  foon  became  general 
over  Europe ;  and  under  the  following  reign  a  diet  ordained, 
that  doubtful  cafes  fhould  no  longer  be  decided  upon  oath, 
but  by  the  fword 5.  The  bafe  at  leaft  were,  by  that  ordi- 
nance, deprived  of  the  advantages  which  they  might  have 
freaped  from  perjury^  whatever  other  inconveniences  might 
attend  it 6.  And  the  regulation  itfelf  proves  the  bafenefs  as 
well  as  the  ignorance  of  the  age. 

In  order  to   counterbalance  the  power  of  the  nobility, 

Otho  augmented  the  privileges  of  the  German 
A.  D.  943. 

clergy.  He  conferred  on  them  duchies  and  coun- 
ties, with  all  the  rights  of  other  princes  and  nobles :  and, 
like  Charlemagne^  the  founder  of  that  empire,  whofe  luftre 

he  reftored,  he  propagated  Chriftianity  by  force 

of  arms.  He  obliged  the  Danes  to  pay  him  tri- 
bute, and  receive  baptifm,  as  an  earneft  of  their  good  beha- 
viour 7.  The  Bohemians,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  were 
alfo  fubjected  to  the  fame  conditions. 

No  fooner  did  Otho  find  himfelf  in  quiet  pofleflicn  of  the 
North,  than  the  South  attracted  his  eye  :  and  a  favourable 
opportunity  now  offered  of  gratifying  his  ambition  without 

4  Id.  ibid.  J.  Leg.  Langob.  lib.  ii. 

6.  This  reafon  is  actually  afTignsd,  in  a  Barbarian  Code,  in  favour  of  the 
judicial  combat,  ia  cafes  where  an  oath  might  fettle  the  difpute.  Leg.  Bur- 
giind.  tit  xlv.  7.  Ann.  Sax. 

injury 
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injury  to  his  humanity.  Italy  was  torn  by  factions,  and 
ruled  by  tyrants.  Rodolph  II.  king  of  the  two  Burgundies, 
fead  dethroned  Berengarius,  and  being  himfelf  dethroned  by 
Hugh,  marquis  of  Provence,  whofe  fon  Lothario  was  alfo 
dethroned  by  Berengarius  II.  This  Berengarius  kept  Ade- 
laida,  the  widow  of  Lothario,  in  confinement.  She  invited 

Otho  to  her  relief.     He  entered  Italy  at  the  head 

A.  D.  951. 
of  a  powerful  army  :  delivered  Adelaida,  married 

fcer,  and  obliged  Berengarius  to  take  an  oath  of  fealty,  genc- 
roufly  leaving  him  in  poiTeflion  of  the  kingdom  8, 

The  pleafure  which  Otho  muft  have  received  from  the 
conqueft  of  Italy,  was  allayed  by  the  revolt  of  his  fon  Lu- 
Uoiphus ;  who,  though  already  declared  fucceflbr  to  the  em- 
pire, was  fo  much  chagrined  at  his  father's  fecond  marriage, 
that  he  engaged  in  a.  rebellion  againft  him  with  the  duke  of 
Franconia,  and  other  German  noblemen.  Purfued  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  emperor,  Ludolphus  took  refuge  in  Ratif- 
bon,  where  he  was  foon  reduced  to  extremity.  At  the  in- 
terceflion  of  his  friends,  however,  he  was  permitted  to  re- 
tire with  his  followers.  He  again  rebelled  ;  but 

.  A.  D.  955. 

returning  foon  after  to  a  fenfe  of  his  duty,  he  took 

an  opportunity,  when  Otho  was  hunting,  to  throw  himfelf 
at  his  feet,  and  implored  forgivenefs  in  the  moft  humiliating 
language.  "  Have  pity,"  faid  he,  (after  a  pathetic  paufe) 
"  on  your  child,  who  returns,  like  the  prodigal  fon,  to  his 
u  father.  If  you  permit  him  to  live,  who  has  fo  often  de- 
"  fcrved  to  die,  he  will  be  faithful  and  obedient  for  the  fu- 
"  ture,  a«d  have  time  to  repent  of  his  folly  and  ingrati- 
"  tude."  The  emperor,  equally  furprifed  and  affected  at 
this  moving  fpe£tacle,  raifed  his  fon  from  the  ground,  while 
the  tears  trickled  from  his  eyes,  received  him  into  favour, 
and  forgave  all  his  followers  g. 

This  young  prince  afterwards  died  in  Italy,  whither  he 
been  fent  by  his  father,  to  humble  the  ungrateful  Beren- 

8.  Fl-doard.  lib.  IT.  9.  Anna!.  G*rm.  ex  Meib. 

garius, 
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garius,  who  had  broke  his  faith  with  the  emperor,  and  ty- 
rannized over  his   countrymen.      The  untimely 
A.  D.  959.  ;  * 

death  of  Ludolphus,  which  greatly  affected  Otho* 
gave  Berengarius  time  to  breathe.  He  was  foon  abfolute 
matter  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Lombardy,  but  not  of 
Rome,  which  was  then  governed  by  O£tavianus  Sporco, 
grandfon  of  the  celebrated  Marozia,  concubine  of  Sergius 
III.  By  the  great  intereft  of  his  family,  he  had  been  elected 
pope  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  he  was  not  even  in  orders. 
He  took  the  name  of  John  XII.  out  of  refpetr,  to  the  me- 
mory of  his  uncle,  John  XL  and  was  the  firft  pope  who 
changed  his  name  on  his  aceeflion  to  the  pontificate  l6. 

This  John  XII.  was  a  patrician,  or  nobleman  of  Rome, 
and  confequently  united  in  the  papal  chair  the  privileges  of 
both  temporal  and  fpiritual  authority,  by  a  right  whofe  le- 
gality could  not  be  difputed.  But  he  was  young,  funk  in 
debauchery,  and  unable  to  oppofe  the  tyranny  of  Berenga- 
rius  and  his  fon  Adelbert ;  he  therefore  conjured  Otho  "  by 

'*  the  love  of  God,  and  of  the  holy  apoftles,  tc* 
A.  D.  960. 

"  come  and  deliver  the  Roman  church  from  the 

*'  fangs  of  two  monfters."  This  flattering  invitation  was 
accompanied  with  an  offer  of  the  papal  fanction  to  the  im- 
perial crown,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy,  from  the 
Italian  ftates  ". 

In  compliance  with  the  requeft  of  the  pope, 'or  rather  with 

the  occafion  it  afforded  of  gratifying  his  own  ambition,  the 

emperor  aflembled  a  powerful  army,  and  marched 

into  Italy,  after  having  convoked  a  diet  at  Worms, 

where  his  fon  Otho,  by  Adelaida*  was  elected  his  fucceffbr ; 

a  neccffary  precaution,  in  thofe  troublefome  times,  for  fe- 

curing  the  crown  in  a  family.    Berengarius  fled  before  him  i 

he  entered  Pavia  without  oppofitionj  and  was  crowned  king 

of  Lombardy  at  Milan,  by  the  archbifhop  of  that 
A.  p.  961. 

city,  in  prefence  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  who 

had    formally    depofed    Berengarius.     Rome    alfo    opened 

lc.  Sigon    Mlf.Jtal,  lib.  vi.  n.  Didmar.  lib.  iu 

its 
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its  gates  to  Otho:  and  the  pope  crowned  him  emperor  of 
the  Romans,  dignified  him  with  the  title  of  Auguftus,  and 
fwore  allegiance  to  him  on  the  tomb  where  the  body  of  St. 
Peter  is  laid  to  be  depofited  lz.  The  emperor  at  the  fame 
time  confirmed  to  the  Apoftolic  fee  the  donations  made  by 
Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  "  Saving  in  all  things,*'*  fays  he, 
c<  our  authority,  and  that  of  our  fon  and  defcendants  I3  -," 
expreflions  by  which  it  appears  that,  in  this  grant,  Otho  re- 
ferred to  the  empire  the  fupreme  jurifdiction  over  the  papal 
territories. 

The  emperor  next  marched  in  purfuit  of  Berengarius, 
•whom  he  feized,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  imprifonment. 
Meanwhile  the  popej  finding  that  he  had  given  himfelf  a 
mafter  in  a  protector,  repented  of  what  he  had  done j  broke 
his  oath  to  the  emperor,  and  entered  into  a  league  with 
Adelbert,  the  fon  of  Berengarius,  though  formerly  his  mod 
implacable  enemy.  Otho  fuddenly  returned  to  Rome ; 
Adelbert  fled  ;  and  a  council  depofed  John  XII.  for  his  de- 
baucheries, as  was  pretended,  but  in  reality  for  revolting 
againft  the  emperor,  though  his  licentioufnefs  was  fufficient- 
ly  enormous  to  render  htm  unworthy  of  any  civil  or  ecclefi- 
aftical  dignity.  Leo  VIII.  a  layman,  but  a  man  of  virtue, 

was  elected  his  fucceflbr ;    and  the  clergy  and 

A. ID.  963. 

citizens  of  Rome  took  anew  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  Otho,  and  bound  themfelves  neither  to  elect  nor 
confecrate  a  pope  without  die  confent  of  the  emperor  I4. 

But  Otho  having  occafion  to  quell  fome  difturbances  in 
Spoleto,  a  faction  reinftated  John  XII.  a  new  council  de- 
pofed Leo,  and  a  canon  was  enacted,  declaring, 
"  that  no  inferior  can  degrade  a  fuperior  1S :"  by 
which  was  meant  to  be  intimated,  not  only  that  the  bifhops 
and  cardinals  had  no  power  to  depofe  a  pope,  but  that  the 

(2.  Fr.  Hen.  Bod.  Synt.  ex  Meib. 

13.  Exemplar.  Diplm.  Otlion.  ap.  Baron.  14.  Sigon.  lib.  viit 

15.  Luitprand.lib.  vi. 
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emperor,  as  a  layman,  owed  to  the  church  that  very  allegi- 
ance which  he  cradled  from  her. 

Soon  after  this  revolution,  pope  John  was  aiiaflinated  in 
the  arms  of  one  of  his  miftrefles.  His  party  however  ftill 
refuted  to  ac-knowledge  Leo,  and  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  Benedict  V'.  who  was  accordingly  promoted  to  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter.  Informed  of  thefe  audacious  and  fakhlefs 
proceedings,  Otho  marched  back  to  Rome,  which  he  re- 
duced, and  reftored  Leo  VIII.  to  his  dignity.  Benedict  ap- 
peared before  a  council  •,  owned  himfelf  guilty  of  ufurpa- 
tion  ;  ftript  himfelf  of  the  pontifical  robes  •,  implored  com- 
panion, and  wa-s  banifhed  'to  Hamburgh.  Leo  VIII.  with 
all  the  clergy  and  Roman  people,  made  at  the  fame  time  a 
celebrated  decree,  which  was  long  confidered  as  a  funda- 
ment?,! law  of  the  empire  y  "  That  Otho,.  and  his  fucceflbrs 
"  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  Ihould  always  have  the  power  of 
"  chufing  a  fucceflbr,  of  naming  the  pope,  and  of  giving 
"  inveftiture  to  bifliops10." 

The  affairs  of  Italy  being  thus  fettled,  Otho  returned  to 
Germany ;  where  he  was  fcarce  arrived,  when  the  Italians 

again   revolted,  and  expelled  John  XIII.  who  had 
A.  D.  965. 

been  elected  in  prefence  of  the  imperial  commif- 

flioners,  after  the  death' of  Leo  VIII.  Enraged  at  fo  many 
inftances  of  perfidy,  Otho  once  more  entered  Italy,  and 
marched  to  Rome,  which  he  treated  with  a  feverity  fome- 
\\hat  bordering  on  revenge,  but  juftly  merited.  He  banifh- 
ed the  confuls,  hanged  the  tribunes,  and  caufed  the  pre- 
fect of  Rome,  who  aimed  at  the  character  of  a  fecond  Bru- 
tus, to  be  whipt  naked  through  the  ftreets  on  an 
afs17.  Thefe  ancient  dignities  fubfifted  only  in 
name,  and  the  people  were  deftitute  of  every  virtue.  They 
had  repeatedly  broken  their  faith  to  the  prince,  whofe  pro- 
tection they  had  craved,  and  to.  whom  they  had  fworn  alle- 
giance ;  an  attempt  therefore  to  relieve  the  republic,  which 

16.   £../rj.?.  in  Gratiar>a,  .1  ;.•  Sigon.  lib.  vii. 

had 
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had  at  one  time  been  confulered  as  the  height  of  patriotifm, 
was  now  defcrvedly  punilhed  as  a  feditious  revolt  -  though  a 
perfon  of  no  lefs  eminence  than  Voltaire  fcems  to  confider 
both  in  the  fame  li«>ht. 

After  re-eftablilhing  the  pope,  and  regulating  the  police 
of  Rome,  Otho  retired  to  Capua,  where  he  received  am- 

bafladors  from  Nieephorus,  the   Greek  emperor, 

A.  D.  967. 
who  wanted  to  renew  the  old  alliance  between  the 

Eaftern  and  Weftern  Empires,  and  alfo  propofed  a  marriage 
between  his  daughter  Theophania  and  Otho's  fon,  lately 
aflbciated  with  his  father  in  the  fupreme  power.     In  the 
courfe  of  this  negociation,  however,  the  Greek  grew  jealcr.s 
of  the  German,  and  ordered  the  nobles  to  be  aflaflinated  who 
came  to  receive  the  princela.     Incenfed  at  fo  enormous  a 
perfidy,  Otho  directed  his  generals  to  enter  Cala- 
bria, where  they  defeated  the  Greek  army,  cut  off 
the  nofes  of  their  prifoners,  and  fent  them  in  that  condition 
to  Conftantinoplel8i 

But  peace  was  foon  after  eftablifhed  between  the  t\vo  en>- 
pires.  Nieephorus  being  put  to  death  by  his  fubjecls,  John 
Zimifces,  his  fucceflbrj  fent  the  princefs  Theophania  into 
Italy,  where  her  marriage  with  young  Otho  was  confummat- 
ed  I9,  and  all  differences  happily  accommodated; 

mi  A.  D    070. 

JLne  emperor  returned  to  Germany,  covered  with 
glory  and  fuccefs,  and  lived  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  3iis  vi£toT 
lies  two  years  in  his  native  Saxony.  He  died  in  973,  after 
a  reign  of  thirty-fix  years  ;  during  which,  by  his  gcnerofity 
and  courage,  he  had  juftly  acquired  the  appellation  of  OTIIO 
the  GREAT,  the  Conqueror  of  Italy,  and  the.Reitorer  of 
the  empire  of  Charlemagne* 

Otho  II.  furnamed  the  Sanguinary,    on  account  of  tl-.e 
blood  fpilt  under  his  reign,  fucceeded  his  father 
at  the  age  of  eighteen.  His  youth  occafioned  trou-  . 
bles,  which  his  valour  enabled  him  to  diflipate.    Henry,  duke 

l8.   IJ.  ibid.  _      19.  Annal.  d;  /'  Emf.  torn.  i. 
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of  Bavaria,  and  feveval  other  noblemen  rebelled,  but  were 
all  reduced  in  a  fbort  time.  Denmark  and  Bohemia  felt  his 
power,  and  Rome,  by  new  crimes,  offered  a  theatre  for  his 
juftice.  The  conful  Crefcentius,  fon  of  the  abandoned 
Theodora,  who  had  been  concubine  to  pope  John  X.  reviv- 
ed the  project  of  reftoring  the  republic,  and  caufed  Bene- 
dict VI.  who  adhered  to  the  emperor,  to  be  murdered  in 
prifon.  His  faction  elected  Boniface  VII.  another  faction 
elected  Benedict  VII.  and  a  third  John  XIV.  who  was  put 
to  death  by  Boniface  20. 

Thefe  horrors  fucceeded  one  another  fo  rapidly  that  chro- 
nologers  have  not  been  able  to  afcertain  the  dates,  nor  hifto- 
riana  accurately  to  fettle  the  names  of  the  pontiffs.  The 
pope  of  one  party  was  the  anti-pope  of  another.  But  Be- 
nedidl  VIL  and  the  imperial  party  prevailing,  Boniface  went 
in  perfon  to  Conftantinople,  and  implored  the  Greek  empe- 
rors, Bafil  and  Conflantine,  to  come  and  reftore  the  throne 
of  the  Cscfars  in  Italy,  and  deliver  the  Romans  from  the 
German  yoke21. 

This  circumftance,  my  dear  Philip,  merits  your  attention, 
The  popes,  in  order  to  increafe  their  power,  had  formerly 
renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  Greeks,  and  called1  in  the 
Franks*  They  afterwards  had  recourfe  to  the  Germans, 
win)  confirmed  the  privileges  granted  them  by  the  French  ; 
and  now  they  feemed  ready  to  reeeire  their  ancient  matters, 
or  rather  to  acknowledge  no  mafler  at  all :  and  hence  they 
have  been  accufed  of  boundlefs  ambition.  But  in  thefe  pro- 
ceedings I  can  fee  no  foundation  for  fuch  a  charge.  It  is 
natural  for  man  to  defire  f\ray  >  and,  when  obtained,  to  feek 
to  increafe  it.  When  the  pope*  were  become  temporal 
princes,  they  wotild  confequently  feek  ta  fecure  and  extend 
their  dominion.  If  they  ha<l  acted  otherwife,  they  would 
not  have  been  men.  I  am  much  more  ofFerkled  at  that  do- 
minion oi  blind  belief,  which  they  endeavoured  to  extend 

to.  Sfgon.  lib.  Til.  31,  Id.  ibid 
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over  the  human  mind.  The  one  was  a  generous,  the  other 
an  ignoble  ambition  j  the  firft  made  only  a  few  men  change 
their  fovereign,  the  latter  fubjecled  millions  to  a  debafing 
fuperftition,  and  was  necefiarily  accompanied  with  hypocrify 
and  fraud. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  in  the  hiftory  of  France,  the 
difpute  about  Lorrain,  which  Otho  II.  politically  divided 
with  Lothario's  brother  Charles,  on  condition  that  the 
French  prince  fhould  do  homage  for  it  after  the  cuftom  of 

thofe  times,  with  bended  knee,  and  clofed  hands. 

A.  D.  931. 

That  war  being  finifhed,  and  the  affairs  of  Ger- 
many fettled,  Otho  marched  into  Italy,  entered  Rome  with- 
out oppofition,  and  feverely  chaftifed  the  rebels  j  but  at- 
tempting to  wrett  Calabria  from  the  Greeks,  his  army  was 
cut  in  pieces  by  the  Saracens,  whom  the  Greeks  had  called 
to  their  afliftance  ".  He  died  foon  after  at  Rome,  while 
preparing  to  take  revenge  on  the  enemy. 

Otho  III.  already  elected  emperor,  fucceedetl  his  father 
at  twelve  years  of  age  ;  and  his  uncle  and  his  mother  dif- 
puting  the  adminiftralion,  Germany  was  difquiefc- 
ed  by  a  turbulent  regency,  while  Rome  became 
a  prey  to  new  factions,  and  the  fcene  of  new  crimes.     Cre- 
fcentius  blew  again  the  trumpet  of  liberty,  and  perfuaded 
the  Romans  they  were  ftill  free,  that  he  might  have  it  in 
his  power  to  enflave  them. 

But  when  the  emperor,  who  proved  a  brave  and  enter- 
prifing  prince,  came  of  age,  all  things  were  foon  reduced 

into  order.     He  defeated  the  Danes,  who  had  in- 

A.  P.  989. 

vaded  the  empire,  and  entered  into  a  friendly  al- 
liance with  Eric,  king  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Nprway, 
on  condition  that  German  miflionaries  fhould  be  allowed  to 
preach  the  gofpel  in  his  dominions  23  j  a  great  concefiion  in 
thofe  times,  and  highly  mortifying  to  the  worfhippers  of 
Odin. 

tit,  Leo  Oftienfis,  lib.  ii.  13.  Annul,  de  I'  JLmf.  torn.  i. 
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The  affairs  of   the  North  being  fettled,   Otho  marched 
into  Italy  at  the  interceffion  of  John  XV.  who  was  perfe- 

cuted  by  Crefcentius.  Alarmed  at  the  name  of 
A.  D.  996. 

Otho,  which  had  fo  often    proved  fatal  to  their 

confederates,  the  rebels  returned  to  their  duty,  and  Cre- 
fcentius was  pardoned.  But  fcarce  had  the  emperor  left 
Rome,  when  that  licentious  fpirit  again  revolted ;  expelled 
Gregory  V.  the  fuccefTor  of  John  XV.  and  elevated  to  the 
papal  chair  a  creature  of  his  own,  under  the  name  of  John 
XVI.  Enraged  at  this  frefh  infult,  Otho  returned  with  a 

powerful  army  to  Rome,  which  he  took  by  aflault  j 
A.  D.  998. 

ordered  Crefcentius  to  be  beheaded,  and  the  anti- 
pope  to  be  thrown  from  the  top  of  the  caiile  of  St.  Angelo, 
after  his  eyes  had  been  put  out,  and  his  nofe  cut  off24. 

Having  thus  punifhed  the  rebels,  reftored  Gregory,  and 
received  anew  the  allegiance  of  the  citizens  of  Rome,  Otho 

returned  to   Germany ;  whence  he  proceeded  to 
A.  D.  1000. 

Poland,  which  he  creeled  into  a  kingdom  at  the 

felicitation' of  the  duke  Boleilaus,  who  did  him  homage,  and 
agreed  to  hold  his  dominions  as  a  fief  of  the  empire  25. 

But  the  Saracens  about  this  time  making  an  irruption  into 
the  Campania  of  Rome,  the  emperor  was  again  obliged  to 
march  into  Italy.    He  expelled  the  ravagers,  and 
repaired  with  a  fmall  body  of  troops  to  Rome, 
where  his  life  was  endangered  by  a  confpiracy  ;  and,  while 
he  was  aflembling  forces  to  punifii  the  rebels,  he  is  faid  to 
have  been  poifoned  by  a  pair  of  gloves  fent  him  by  the  wi- 
dow of  Crefcentius,  whom  he  had  debauched  under  a  pro- 
mife  of  marriage  26. 

The  empire  fuftained  a  great  !ofs  in  the  death  of  this 

prince,  who  was  equally  brave,  refolute,  andjuft;  and  by 

a  glorious  reign   of  eighteen  years,  changed  the 

furname  of  Infant,  which  had  been  given  him  at 

Jiis  acceflion,  into  that  of  the  Wonder  of  the  World. 

»}..  Id.  ibid    Keifs,  Hi/}   cle  f  Emf.  torn,  i,  aj.  Barou, 

££.  Htf.  dc  r  Egl'fi  par  Rened. 
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As  Otho  III.  died  without  children,  a  number  of  compe- 
titors ftarred  up  for  the  empire,  three  of  whom  were  fup- 
pofed  alike  qualified  to  wear  the  imperial  crown;  Henry 
duke  of  Bavaria,  Herman  duke  of  Suabia,  and  Ekkard  mar- 
<juis  of  Saxony.  But  the  duke  of  Bavaria  being  grandfon 
to  Otho  II.  by  the  female  line,  was  elected  in  confequence 
of  his  fuperior  power,  and  confirmed  and  confecrated  under 
the  name  of  Henry  If. 

The  new  emperor  had  no  fooner  fettled  the  affairs  of 
Germany,  and  difconccrted  an  iflbciation  formed  againfthim 
by  the  king  of  Poland,  than  he  found  it  neceflary  to  march 
into  Italy,  where  Ardouin,  marquis  of  Ivrea,  had  afiumed 
the  fovercignty.  Ardouin  retired  at  the  approach 
of  Henry,  who  was  crowned  king  of  Lombard  y 
at  Pavia,  by  the  archbifhop  of  Mian ;  but  the  marquis  hav- 
ing fome>partizans  in  that  city,  they  inflamed  the  populace 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  emperor  was  in  danger  of  being 
facrificed  to  their  fury.  The  tumult  was  at  hit  quelled  by 
the  imperial  troops.  Thofe  within  the  city  defended  the 
palace,  while  detachments  from  the  camp  fcaled  the  walls, 
and  committed  terrible  (laughter  in  the  (tracts,  till  Henry 
ordered  them  to  defift,  and  retired  to  the  forti'efs  of  St. 
Peter.  Thither  the  principal  citizens  repaired  in  a  body  ; 
implored  the  emperor's  clemency  ;  protefted  their  loyalty, 
and  laid  the  blame  of  the  ledition  on  the  partizans  of  Ar- 
douin, who  had  pra&ifed  on  the  ignorance  of  the  vulgar. 
Henry  generoufly  admitttcd  their  apology :  "  Mercy,"  faid 
he,  "  is  my  favourite  virtue  ;  and  I  would  inuch  rather  find 
"  your  obedience  the  refult  of  afftftion  than  the  confe- 
"  quence  of  fear"7." 

The  troubles  of  Germany  obliged  the  emperor  to  leave 
Italy  without  vifiting  Rome.  But  thefe  being  quelled,  and 
the  king  of  Poland,  who  had  revolted,  reduced  to  obedi- 
ence, Henry  afterwards  returned  to  Italy,  with  his  wife 

17.  Hcifs,  lib.  ii.  Earrc,  torn,  iii. 
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Cunegunda,  and  was  crowned  in  St.  Peter's  by  Benedict 

VIII.     He  at  the  fame  time  defeated  Ardouin. 
A.  D.  £014. 

who  had  re-afiumed  the  royal  authority  in  his 

abfence,  and  quieted  the  diforders  of  Lombardy. 

Cloyed  with  fuccefs,  fick  of  human  greatnefs  or  of  the 
tol!3  of  empire,  and  charmed  with  the  tranquillity  of  a  mo- 
nailic  life,  Henry  had  for  fome  time  exprefied  a  defire  of  re- 
tiring from  the  world,  and  now  actually  took  the  religious 
habit.  But  the  abbot  of  St.  Vail,  when  he  received  the 
emperor  as  a  brother,  wifely  imppfed  the  follqwing  com- 
mand on  him  ;  "  Monks  owe  obedience  to  their  fuperior,'* 
faid  he,  ^  I  order  you  to  continue  at  the  helm  of  govern- 
«  ment  a8." 

In  confequence  pf  this  injunction,  Henry  confented  to, 
wear  the  crown,  and  increafed  in  profperity  to  the  hour  of 
his  death.  Yet  he  feems  to  have  been  a  prince  of 
a  weak  mindj  for,  befides  his  monaflic  whim, 
it  appears  that  he  had  made  a  vow  of  chaftity.  And,  when 
he  felt  his  end  approaching,  he  fent  for  the  parents  of  his 
wife  Cunegunda,  and  faid,  "  You  gave  her  to  me  a  virgin, 
"  and  I  reftore  her  a  virgin29  !"  Can  a  reflraint  on  the 
natural  inclinations  be  a  virtue,  where  their  indulgence  doea 
not  interfere  with  the  welfare  of  fociety  ?  Do  not;  think  fo. 
Such  a  declaration  from  a  hufband  is  fufficient  to  make  us 
credit  the  accufations  of  adultery  laid  agajnft  Cunegunda, 
though  fhe  is  faid  to  have  proved  her  innocence  by  handling 
red-hot  iron. 

28.  AnnaL  dt  i'  Etnf.  torn,  :.  2$).  Id.  ibid. 
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LETTER      XVH. 

EXG&AND,  from  th  Death  of  ALFRED  to  the  Reign  of  CANXJTX 
the  G*E4Tf 


,  my  dear  Philip,  from  the  reign  of  Alfred  to 
the  Danifii  conqueft,  affords  few  objects  to  arreft  the 
attention  of  the  fcholar,  the  gentleman,  or  the  politician. 
Little  attention  was  paid  to  arts  'or  letters  i  which,  with 
manners,  fuffered  a  decline.  The  conftitution  continued 
nearly  the  fame.  A  cpncife  account  of  the  principal  reigns 
wijl  therefore  he  fufficient  for  your  purpofe  j  more  efpecially 
as  England,  during  this  period,  had  no  connection  with  the 
affairs  of  the  continent. 

Alfred  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Edward  the  Elder,  being 
the  firfl  of  that  name  who  fat  on  the  Englifh  throne* 
Though  inferior  to  his  father  in  genius  and  erudition,  he 
equalled  him  in  military  talents  :  and  he  had  occafion  for 
them.  Ethelwald,  his  coufinrgerman,  fon  to  king  Ethelbert, 
Alfred's  elder  brother,  difputed  the  crown,  and  called  in  the 
Danes  to  fupport  his  claim.  The  death  of  Ethelwald,  who 

fell  in  a  battle  with  the  Kentiih  men  ',  decided 

A.  D.  910, 
the  quarrel  j  but  Edward's  wars  with  the  Danes 

continued  during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  though  he 

was  fuccefsful  in  almoft  every  engagement.  He  died  in  925, 

Athelflan,  Edward's  natural  fon,  obtained  the  kingdom, 

in  preference  to  his  legitimate  children,     As  he 

A.  D.  91  Jt 
was  arrived  at  an  age  more  fuited  to  the  cares  of 

government,  and  the  nation,  expofed  to  foreign  and  domeftic 
wars,  required  a  prince  of  vigour  and  abilities,  the  (lain  ix\ 
his  birth  was  overlooked. 

No  fooner  was  Athelftan  fecurely  feated  on  the  throne^ 
than  he  endeavoured  to  give  it  (lability  by  providing  againft 

|.  Cliron.Sax.   R.  Hunting, 

a  the 
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the  infurreftions  of  the  domeftic  Dan?s.  With  this  view 
he  marched  into  Northumberland,  their  mod  confiderable 
fettlement ;  and  rinding  that  they  bore  with  impatience  the 
Englifh  yoke,  he  judged  it  prudent  to  confer  on  Sitheric,  a 
Danifli  nobleman,  the  tide  of  king,  and  to  give  him  his  fif- 
ter  Editha  in  marriage,  as  a  farther  motive  of  attachment. 
But  this  policy,  though  apparently  wife,  proved  the  fource 
of  many  troubles. 

Sitheric  died  within  a  twelvemonth  after  his  elevation; 
and  his  two  fons,  by  a  former  marriage,  Anlaf  and  Godfrid, 
founding  pretenfions  on  their  father's  rank,  affumed  the 
fovereignty,  without  waiting  for  the  approbation  of  Athel- 
ftan.  But  they  were  foon  expelled  by  that  powerful  monarch, 
who  was  no  lefs  brave  than  politic.  The  former  took  fhel- 
ter  in  Ireland,  the  latter  in  Scotland  j  where  he  was  protect- 
ed for  fome  time,  by  the  clemency  of  Conftantine,  who  then 
fwayed  the  Scottim  fceptre.  Continually  folicited,  how- 
ever, and  even  menaced  by  the  Englifh  monarch,  Conftan- 
tine at  laft  promifed  to  deliver  up  his  gueft ;  but  fecretly  de- 
teftlng  fuch  treachery,  he  gave  Godfrid  a  hint  ro  make  his 
efcape.  Incenfed  at  Conftau tine's  behaviour,  though  the 
death  of  the  fugitive  had  freed  him  from  all  apprehenG- 
ons,  Athelftan  entered  Scotland  with  a  numerous 
army,  and  reduced  the  Scots  to  fuch  ditlrefs, 
that  their  king  was  happy  to  preferve  his  crown  by  the  mod 
humble  fubmiflion  2. 

Athelftan    afterwards  defeated    the   Scots,    WeHh,    and 
Danes,  in  a  general  engagement  at  Erunfbury,  in 

A..  U.  O  7 o» 

Northumberland.  In  confequence  of  this  vic- 
tory he  enjoyed  tranquillity  during  the  reft  of  his  reign. 
He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  moft  able  and  a£Hve  of 
our  ancient  princes :  and  his  memorable  law  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  commerce,  difccvers  a  liberality  of  mind  wor- 
thy of  the  moft  enlightened  ages ;  That  a  merchant,  who 

2.  Hovedcn. 

hac 
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had  made  two  voyages,  on  his  own  account,  to  diftant 
lands,  fhould  be  admitted  to  the  rank  of  a  JelTer  thane  or 
gentleman  3. 

Athelftan  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Edmund;  who, 

on  his  accclfion,  met  with  feme  diflurbance  from 

A.D.  941. 
the  Northumbrian  Danes,  whom  he  reduced  to 

obedience.  He  alfo  conquered  Cumberland  from  the  Britons, 

and  conferred  that  principality  on  Malcolm,  kin;-- 

A.  D.  945. 

of  Scotland,  on  condition  that  he  (hould  do  ho- 
mage to  England  for  it,  and  protect  the  Northern   counties 
from  all  future  incurfions  of  the  foreign  Danes4. 

Edmund's  reign  was  fhort,  and  his  death  violent.     As  he 

was  folemnizing  a  feafl  in  Gloucefterfhire,  a  no- 

A.  D.  94?. 
torious  robber  named  Leolf,  whom  he  had  fer.- 

tenced  to  banifhment,  audacioufly  entered  the  hall  where  his 
fovereign  dined,  and  feated  himfeif  at  one  of  the  tables. 
Enraged  at  fuch  infolencc,  Edmund  ordered  him  to  be  feiz- 
ed;  but  obferving  that  the  ruflian  was  preparing  to  refill, 
the  indignant  monarch  fprung  up,  and  catching  him  by  the 
hair,  dragged  him  out  of  the  hall.  Meaftwhtle  Leolf  hav- 
ing drawn  his  dagger,  lifted  his  arm  with  a  furious  blow, 
and  ft abbed  the  king  to  the  heart,  who  immediately  expired 
on  iiio  bofom  of  his  murderer5. 

Edmund  left  male  iffiie  ;  but  as  his  eldeft  fon  was  too 
young  to  govern  the  kingdom,  his  brother  Edred  was  raifed 
to  the  throne.  The  beginning  of  Edreu's  reign,  like  thofe 
of  his  predeceflbrs,  was  difturbcd  by  the  rebellion  of  the 
Northumbrian  Danes.  Though  frequently  humbled,  they 
v,  crc  never  entirely  fulxlued,  nor  had  they  ever  paid  a  fin- 
ccre  allegiance  to  the  Englifh  crown.  Their  obedience  lafted 
no  longer  than  the  prefent  terror.  Edred,  inftrucled  by  ex- 
perience, took  every  precaution  to  prevent  their  future  in- 
iurredions.  He  fettled  Englifli  garrifons  in  their  moil 

3.  Bromptom  4.  Gill.  Malmcf.  lib.  ii.    , 

J.  Id.  ibid.  H.  Hunting,  lib.  y. 
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confiderable  towns,  and  placed  over  them  an  Englifh  gover- 
nor, to  watch  their  motions,  and  check  the  firft 
appearance  of  revolt.     He  alfo  obliged  Malcolm, 
king  of  Scotland,  to  renew  his  homage  for  Cumberland  6. 

But  Edred,  though  a  brave  and  active  prince,  lay  under 
the  influence  of  the  lowed  fuperllition,  and  had  blindly  de- 
livered over  his  confcience  to  the  guidance  of  Dunftan,  ab- 
bot of  Glaftonbury,  commonly  called  St.  Dunftan,  whom 
he  advanced  to  the  higheft  offices  of  ftate,  and  who  conceal- 
ed beneath  an  appearance  of  fanftity  the  moft  infatiable 
and  infolent  ambition.     In  order  to  impofe  on  the  credulity 
of  mankind,  this  defigning  monk  had  long  fecluded  himfelf 
from  the  world  in  a  miferable  cell,  where  he  is  faid  to  have  had 
frequent  conflicts  with  the  Devil ;  until  one  day,  when  the 
Infernal  Spirit  attempting  to  feduce  him  in  the  fhape  of  a 
woman,  Dunftan  feized  him  by  the  nofe  with  a  pair  of  red- 
hot  pincers,  and  held  him  till  the  whole  neighbourhood  re- 
founded  with  his  bellowings  7.    Satan,  thus  vanquiflied,  durft 
never  more  (hew  his  face-     This  ftory,  and  others  of  the 
like  nature,  then  ferioufly  believed,  obtained  the  abbot  a  re- 
putation, both  with  prince  and  people,  which  no  real  piety 
or  virtue  could  poflibly  have  procured  him.     Soon  after  his 
return  from  folitude,  he  was  placed  by  Edred  at  the  head  of 
the  treafury  j  and,  fenfible  that  he  owed  his  advancement 
folely  to  the  opinion  of  his  aufterity,  he  profefled  himfelf  a 
friend  to  the  rigid  monadic  rules,  which  about  this  time 
began  to  prevail,  and  by  which  monks  were  excluded  from 
all  commerce  with  the  world  and  with  women.     He  intro- 
duced them  into  the  convents  of  Glaftonbury  and  Abingdon, 
and  endeavoured  to  render  them  univerfal  in  the  kingdom  "• 
A  word  here  of  the  monaftic  life. 

There  had  been  monafteries  in  England  from  the  firft  in* 
trodu&ion  of  Chriftianity  among  the  Saxons,    and  tlieie 

6,  Hovedeo.  7.  Ofberne,  in  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  ii.  S.  Id.  ibid. 
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eftablifliments  had  been  greatly  multiplied  by  the  miftaken 
piety  of  the  Englifh  princes  and  nobles,  who  fought  to  bribe 
Heaven  by  donations  to  the  church.  But  the  monks  had 
hitherto  been  a  fpecies  of  fecular  priefts,  who  were  at  liberty 
eithtr  to  marry  or  continue  fingle,  and  who  lived  after  the 
manner  of  our  prefent  canons  or  prebendaries.  They  both 
intermingled  with  the  world,  in  fome  degree,  and  endea- 
voured to  render  themfelves  ufeful  to  it  A  fuperftitious  de- 
votion, however,  had  produced  in  Italy  a  new  fpecies  of 
monks,  who  fecluded  themfelves  entirely  from  the  world, 
renounced  all  claim  to  liberty,  and  made  a  merit  of  the  moft 
inviolable  chaftity.  Dunftan  laid  hold  of  this  circumftance 
to  commence  reformer.  The  popes  had  favoured  the  doc- 
trine from  motives  of  general  policy,  as  detaching  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  from  the  civil  power :  the  abbot  embraced  it  for  his 
own  aggrandifement.  Celibacy  was  therefore  extolled  as  the 
univerfal  duty  of  priefts ;  and,  in  England,  the  minds  of 
men  were  already  prepared  for  fuch  an  innovation,  though 
it  militates  againft  the  ftrongeft  propenfities  in  human 
nature. 

The  firft  preachers  of  Chriftianity  among  the  Saxons  had 
Carried  to  the  moft  extravagant  height  the  praifes  of  inviol- 
aMe  chaftity  ;  the  pleafures  of  love  had  been  reprefented  as  in- 
compatible with  Chriftian  perfection ;  and  an  abftinence 
from  all  commerce  with  the  fofter  fex,  certainly  the  higheit 
aft  of  felf-denial,  was  deemed  a  fufficient  atonement  for  the 
greateft  enormities.  It  therefore  naturally  followed,  as  a 
confequence  of  this  doctrine,  That  thofe  who  officiated  at 
the  altar  fhould  at  leaft  be  free  from  fuch  pollution.  And 
Dunftan  and  his  reformed  monks  knew  well  how  to  avail 
themfelves  of  thefe  popular  topics,  and  fet  off  their  own 
character  to  the  beft  advantage.  On  the  other  haml;  their 
tivals  the  fecular  clergy,  who  were  numerons  and  rich,  and 
poficfied  of  the  ecclcfiaftical  dignities,  defended  themfelves 
with  vigour,  and  boldly  maintained  the  fan&ity  of  the  in- 

flitution 
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ftitution  of  marriage  9.  The  whole  nation  was  thrown  into 
a  ferment. 

In  the  menu  time,  the  power  of  the  monks  received  a 

r_     check  by  the  death  of  Edred,  the  dupe  of-  their 

ambition.  He  left  children,  but  in  an  infant  ftate  ; 

the  crown  was  therefore  conferred  on  Edwy,  his  nephew, 

fon  to  Edmund,  his  brother  and  predeceflbr  Io. 

This  prince,  who  was  only  feventeen  years, .of  age  at  his 
acceffion,  poiVeiTed  an  elegant  perfon,  and  the  moit  amiable 
and  prqmifing  virtues.  But  neither  the  graces  of  his  figure, 
nor  the  accomplifhments  of  his  mind;,  could  fcreen  him  from 
the  fury  of  the  monks,  whom  he  unhappily  offended  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign.  The  beautiful  Elgiva,  his  fecond 
or  third  coufm,  had  made  an  impreffion  on  the  fufceptible 
heart  of  Edwy  ;  and,  as  he  was  at  an  age  when  the  tender 
paffions  are  moil  keenly  felt,  he  ventured  to  marry  her, 
though  within  the  degrees  of  affinity  prohibited  by  the 
church.  The  aufterity  of  the  monks  made  them  particularly 
violent  on  this  occafion  ;  the  king  therefore  entertained  a 
ftrong  averfion  againft  them,  and  determined  to  oppofe  their 
project  of  expelling  the  feculars  from  the  convents.  But 
.he  had  foon.  reafon  to  repent  his  rafhnefs,  in  provoking  fuch 
dangerous  enemies.  On  the  day  of  his  coronation,  while 
the  nobility,  afiembled  in  the  great  hall,  were  indulging 
themfelves  in  riot  and  diforder,  after  the  example  of  their 
German  anceftors,  Edwy,  attracted  by  the  gentler  pleafures 
of  love,  retired  to  the  queen's  apartment,  and  gave  loofe  to 
his  fondnefs,  which  was  but  feebly  checked  by  the  prefence 
of  her  mother.  Dunftan  conjectured  the  reafon  of  the  king's 
abfence  ;  and  carrying  along  with  him  Odo,  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  over  whom  he  had  gained  an  abfolute  afcend- 
ant,  hs  burft  into  the  royal  privacy;  upbraided  Edwy  of 
lafcivioufnefs,  tore  him  from  die  arms  of  his  confort,  and 

9.  Spdm.  Con.  vol.  i.  10.  -Cbr;n,  £>'•. 
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puftied  him  back  ignominioufly  into  the  company  of  the  no- 
bles, loading  the  queen  with  the  moil  opprobrious  epithets  ". 

Though  Edwy  -was  young,  and  had  the  prejudices  of  the 
age  to  encounter,  he  found  means  to  revenge  this  public 
inful t.  He  accufed  Dunftan  of  malverfation  in  odice,  while 
at  the  head  of  the  treafuvy ;  and  as  that  minillev  did  nut 
clear  himfcif  of  the  charge,  the  king  banifhed  him  the  realm. 
But  Dunftan's  party  were  not  idle1  during  his  ,abfe:v  e.  They 
poifoned  die  minds  of  the  people  to  furh  ii  degree  by  decla- 
mations againft  the  king,  and  panegyrics  on  the  abbot's 
fandlity,  tliat  the  royal  authority  was  defpifcd,  and  Pull. more- 
outragcouily  infultcJ.  Archbifhop  Odo  ordered  the  .queen 
to  be  feized  j  and  after  her  face  had  been  {caved  with  a  red- 
hot  iron,  in  order  to  dcllroy  that  fatal  beauty  which  ,lud 
eufnared  the  king,  (he  was  carried  into  Ireland,  there  to  re  - 
main  hi  perpetual  exile  -1 "-. 

Edwy  finding  vefiftance  ineficclu-al,  was  obliged  to  con- 
fent  to  a  divorce,  which  was  pronounced  by  the  imperious 
Odo.  Cut  thefe  were  not  the  only  evils  which  attended 
this  unfortunate*prince  and  his  confort..  The  amiable  El- 
.giva  was  made  pvifoner  by  her  perfecutois,  and  cruelly 
murdered  in  returning  to  the  embraces  of  the  king,  whom 
Die  ftill  considered  as  her  hufband.  Nothing  lefs  than  lier 
dcatlx  could  fatisfy  the  archbifiiop  and  the  monks.  Edwy 
was  dethroned  by  the  fame  influence,  in  order  to  make  room 
for  his  brother  Edgar,  a  boy  of  thirteen  years  of  age. 
Dunftan  returned  to  England,  and  took  upon  him  the  go- 
vernment of  the  young  king  and  his  party.  He  was  firft 
inftalled  in  the  fee  of  Worcefter,  next  in  that  of  London, 
and  afterwards  in  that  of  Canterbury  ;  cf  all  which  he  long 
kept  poflellion.  In  the  mean  time  the  unhappy 
Edwy  was  excommunicated,  and  purfued  by  his 
enemies  with  unrelenting  vengeance13.  But  his  death 

ii.  Gul.  Malmel".  lib.  ii.  i:.  Ofuci'ne,  u'.n  fup.          13.  Brompton. 

foon 
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foon  freed  them  from  all  inquietude,  and  left  Edgar  in 
peaceable  pofleffion  of  the  throne* 

The  reign  of  Edgar  is  one  of  the  moft  fortunate  in  the 
iJnglifli  annals*  Though  he  afcended  the  throne  in  early 
youth,  he  foon  difcovered  an  excellent  capacity  for  govern- 
ment. He  (hewed  no  averfion  againft  war :  he  took  the 
^•ifeft  precautions  for  public  fafety ;  and,  by  his  vigilance  and 
forefight,  he  was  enabled  to  indulge  his  natural  inclination 
for  peace.  He  maintained  a  body  of  troops  in  the  Nofth,  to 
keep  the  mutinous  Northumbrians  in  awe,  and  to  repel  the 
inroads  of  the  Scots.  He  alfo  built  and  fupported  a  powerful 
navy  ;  and,  in  order  to  habituate  the  feamen  to  the  practice  of 
their  profeffion,  as  well  as  to  intimidate  his  enemies,  he  fta- 
tioned  three  fquadrons  off  the  coafts  of  his  kingdom^  and  com- 
manded them  to  make  by  turns  the  circuit  of  his  dominions. 
The  foreign  Danes  durft  not  approach  a  country  which  was 
fo  flrongly  defended :  the  domeftic  Danes  faw  deftruclion. 
to  be  the  inevitable  confequence  of  infurreclion  •,  and  the 
princes  of  Wales,  of  Scotland,  and  even  of  Ireland,  were 
happy  to  appeafe  fo  potent  a  monarch  by  fubmiflions  '*. 

But  the  means  by  which  Edgar  more  efpecially  maintain- 
ed his  authority  at  home,  and  preferved  public  tranquillity, 
was  paying  court  to  Dunftan  and  the  monks,  who  had  vio- 
lently placed  him  on  the  throne,  and  whofe  claim  to  fupe- 
rior  fan&ity  gave  them  an  afcendant  over  the  people.  He 
favoured  their  fcheme  of  reformation,  as  it  was  called,  but 
in  reality  of  difpoffeffing  the  fecular  canons  of  the  monaf- 
teries :  he  confulted  them  in  the  adminiftration  of  all  eccle- 
(iaftical,  and  even  of  many  civil  affairs  ;  and  although  the 
vigour  of  his  genius  prevented  him  from  being  entirely 
guided  by  them,  he  took  care  never  to  difoblige  them. 
Hence  he  is  reprefented  by  the  monkifh  writers  not  only  as 
a  warrior  and  a  politician,  a  character  which  he  feems  to 

14.  Spelm.  Cone.  vol.  i. 

have 
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have  merited,  but  alfo  as  a  faint  and  a  mail  of  virtue, 
though  he  was  licentious  in  the  highefi  degree,  and  violated 
every  law  human  and  divine.  His  very  amours  are  a  com- 
pound of  barbarity  and  brutality.  He  broke  into  a  convent, 
carried  off  a  nun  by  force,  and  even  committed  violence  on 
her  per fon  15.  Struck  alfo  with  the  charms  of  a  nobleman's 
daughter,  in  whofe  houfe  he  was  entertained,  he  demanded 
that  me  mould  pafs  that  very  night  with  him,  without  once 
confulting  the  young  lady's  inclinations  l6.  But  his  moft 
remarkable  amour  was  with  the  beautiful  Elfrida ;  and,  a$ 
it  is  connected  with  the  hiftory  of  the  following  reign,  I 
mall  relate  it  circumftantially.  It  will  give  you  at  once 
an  idea  of  the  manners  of  the  age,  and  of  the  character  of 
Edgar. 

Elfrida,  the  only  daughter  and  fole  heirefs  of  Olgar,  earl 
of  Devonfhire,  though  educated  in  the  country,  arid  a 
ftranger  at  court,  had  filled  all  England  with  the  reputation 
of  her  beauty.  Edgar,  who  was  never  indifferent  to  any 
report  of  this  kind,  fent  Athelwold,  his  favourite,  to  fee 
if  the  young  lady  was  indeed  as  fair  as  fame  had  reprefented 
her.  Athelwold  no  fooner  faw  Elfrida  than  he  was  inflamed 
with  love,  and  determined  to  facrifice  to  it  his  fidelity  to  his 
mailer :  he  therefore  told  Edgar,  on  his  return,  that  the 
fortune  and  quality  of  Elfrida  alone  had  been  the  caufe  o£ 
the  adulation  paid  her ;  and  that  her  charms,  fo  far  from 
being  extraordinary,  would  have  been  entirely  overlooked 
in  a  woman  of  inferior  condition.  "  But,"  added  he, 
when  he  found  he  had  blunted  the  edge  of  the  king's  curi- 
ofity,  t{  though  (he  has  nothing  to  claim  the  attention  of  a 
"  fovereign,  her  immenfe  wealth  would,  to  a  fubjeft,  be  a 

15.  Gul.  Malmcf  lib.  ii. 

1 6.  This  dema-  d  was  made  to  the  mother,  who  being  a  woman  of  virtue, 
fent  fccret!y  to  the  king's  bed,  inflead  of  her  daughter,  her  maid  Elfleda ; 
with  whom  Edgar  pa  fled  the  night  fo  much  to  his  fatisfaction,  that  he  not  only 
forgave  the  old  lady  for  her  pious  deceit, but  transferred  his  love  to  Elfleda,  who 
became  his  favourite  miftrefs.  Gul.  Malmef.  ubi  fup. 
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"  fuffiuent  compenfation  for  the  homelinefs  of  her  perfon  ; 
<c  and,  although  it  could  never  produce  on  me  the  illufron 
'*  of  beauty,  it  might  make  her  a-  convenient  wife  !" 

Edgar,  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  eitabl  id-ring  las  fa-vou-* 
rite's  fortune,  noS  only  gave  his-  approbation  to  the  projected 
match,  but  forwarded  its  fuccefs  by  recommending  him  in 
the  warmeil  manner  to  the  earl  of  Devonshire  j  fo  tha* 
Athelwold  was  foon  msde  happy  in  the  poffeflion  of  ln*3 
beloved  Elfrida.  Dreading,  however,  the  eyes,  of  the  king, 
he  flill  found  foirie  pretence  for  detaining  his  wife  in  the 
country.  But  all  his  precautions  were  infufficient  to  con- 
ceal his  amorous  treachery.  Royal  favourites  are  never 
without  enemies  :  Edgar  was  foon  infolmed  of  the  truth  ; 
but  before  he  would  execute  vengeance  on  Athelwold's  per- 
fidy, he  refolved  to  fatisfy  himfelf  fully  in  regard  to  Elfri- 
da's  beauty.  He  therefore  told  his  deceiver,  That  he  in-» 
tended  to  pay  him  a  vifit  at  his  caftle,  and  be  introduced  to 
}*is  wife,  whofe  beauty  he  had  formerly  heard  fo  much 
fJfaife<J.  Athelwold  was  thunderftntck  at  the  pvopofal  j 
but,  as  he  could  not  refufc  fuch  an  honour,  he  only 
begged  leave  to  go  a  few  hours  before  his  royal  gueft,  that 
lie  might  make  proper  preparation i>  for  his  reception.  O:> 
his  arrival,  he  fell  at  his  wife's  feet ;  ducdvered  the  whole 
fecret,  and  conjured  her,  if  (he  valued  either  her  Own  honour 
or  his  life,  to  difguife  as  much  as  pefiiblc  that  fatal  beauty 
•which  had  tempted  him  to  deceive  his  prince  and  friend. 
Elfrida  promifed  compliance,  though  nothing  appears  ta 
have  been  farther  from  her  thoughts.  Slie  adorned  her  per- 
foit  with  the  molt  exqui'dte  art,  and  called  forth  all  her 
charms  ;  not  dcfpairing,  it  mould  feem,  yet  to  reach  that 
exalted  ftation  of  which  Athelwold's  fondnefs  had  deprived 
her.  The  event  was  anfwerable  to  her  willies :  {lie  excited 
at  once  in  Edgar's  bofotn  the  warmeft  love,  and  the  kecneft 
defire  of  revenge.  The  king,  however,  who  could  dif- 
jfemble  thofe  paflions,  as  well  as  feel  them,  beheld  her  with 
feeming  indifference  }  and  having  fcduced  Athelwold  into  a 

wood, 
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wood,  under  pretence  of  hunting,  lie  dabbed  him  with  his 
own  handj  took  Elfrida  to  Court,  and  foon  after  publicly 
married  her  I7. 

This  reign  is  remarkable  fdr  the  extirpation  of  wolves 
from  England.  Edgar  tdok  great  pleafure  in  purfuing  thofe 
ravenous  animals :  and  when  he  found  they  had  all  taken 
Ihelter  in  the  mountains  and  forefts  of  Wales,  he  changed  the 
tribute  of  money  impofed  on  the  Welch  princes  by  Athelflan^ 
into  an  annual  tribute  of  three  hundred  head  of  wolves  l8 ;  a 
policy  which  occafioned  fo  much  diligence  in  hunting  them, 
that  the  breed  foon  became  extinct  in  the  ifland. 

Edgar  was  fucceeded  by  his  foil  Edward,  commonly  call- 
ed the  Martyr,  whom  he  had  by  his  firil  wife,  the  A.  D.  975. 
daughter  of  earl  Ordmer. 

The  fucceflion  of  Edward  did  not  take  place  without  much 
oppofition.  Elfrida,  his  ftep-mother,  had  a  fon  named  Ethel- 
red,  only  feven  years  old,  whom  fhe  attempted  to  faife  to1 
the  throne.  But  the  principal  nobility,  dreading  her  imperi- 
ous temper,  oppofed  a  meafure  which  muft  increafe  her  au- 
thority, if  not  put  her  in  pofleflion  of  the  regency ;  arid  Dun- 
flan,  to  whom  it  was  of  great  importance  to  have  a  king  fa- 
vourable to  his  caufe,  refolutely  crowned  and  anointed  Ed- 
Ward,  over  whom  he  had  already  gained  an  abfolute  afcendant. 
His  fliort  reign  was  remarkable  for  nothing  but  a 
continual  ftruggle  between  the  monks  and  the  fe- 
cular  clergy.  He  was  treacheroufly  murdered  at  the  infliga- 
tion  of  Elfrida,  in  order  to  make  room  for  her  fon  Ethelred. 

Soon  after  the  acceflion  of  Ethelred,  a  prince  without  cou- 
rage or  capacity,  England  was  vifited  anew  by  the  Danes. 
The  wife  regulations  of  Alfred,  and  the  valour  of  his  im- 
mediate fucceflbrs  had  long  deterred  thofe  wagers  from 
approaching  the  Britifli  fliores  j  and  their  fcttlement  in  France 
had  required,  for  a  time,  moft  of  their  fuperfluous  hands. 

17.  Gu!.  Malmef.     Hoveden,  Brompton,  ubi  fi>p. 

18.  Gul.  Malmef.  lib.  ii. 

L  2  But 
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But  a  new  race  of  men  having  now  fprung  up  in  the  northern 
regions,  who  could  no  longer  disburden  themfdves  on  Nor- 
mandy, and  England  being  no  longer  governed  by  an  Alfred 
or  an  Edgar,  they  ventured  to  renew  their  depredations. 

Ethelred,  inltead  of  roufin^  his  people  to  defend 
A.  D.  99 r. 

with  courage  their  prince  and  their  property,  mean- 
ly compounded  with  the  enemy  for  his  fafety,  by  bribing 
them  to  depart  the  kingdom  I9. 

That  fhameful  expedient,  which  invited  afkii'ants  infleac! 
of  repelling  them,  was  attended  with  the  fuccefs  that  might 
have  been  expected ;  the  Danes  again  returned,  and  were 
again  bribed  to  depart.  In  the  mean  time  Ethelred,  from  a 
policy  incident  to  weak  princes,  embraced  the  cruel  refoiution 
of  maflacring  the  Danes  throughout  all  his  dominions.  Se- 
cret orders  were  accordingly  given  to  commence  the  execu- 
tion on  the  fame  day,  and  ail  the  Danes  were 
A.D.  iooa. 

deitroycd  without  mercy.  Even  Gunilda,  fiftcr  tcr 

the  king  of  Denmark,  who  had  married  carl  Piling,  and  em- 
braced Chriftrafiity,  was  feized  and  put  to  death  by  Ethelred, 
after  having  feen  her  hufband  and  children  butchered  before 
.her  face  20. 

This  unhappy  prrecefs  foretold,  in  thr  rfgomes  of  defpair, 

that  her  murder  would  foon  be  revenged  by  the  total  ruin  of 

the  Englifli  nation.     Never  was  prophecy  bertev 

fulfilled,  nor  ever  did  barbarous  policy  prove  more 

f^tal  to  its  projectors.     Sweyn,  king  of  Dcnfftark,  breathing 

vengeance  for  the  flaughtcr  of  his  countrymen,  landed  fpeedily 

iq.  Id.  ibid. 

20.  Gul.  Mahnef.  lib  l\.  Hen.  Hunt.  fib.  vi.  Contrary  fo  the  teftimony  of 
moil  of  our  old  Engl;.fh  hiftorians,  who  reprefcnt  the  maffacre  of  il;e  Danes 
is  univerfal,  WaUin^ford,  (p.  548.)  fays  that'll  afic&ed  only  a.  ml  hary  to.!/ 
hi  the  f\j  uf  the  king,  difperf'ed  over  the  country ;  become  infoVr.r  :;i  an 
r.-icommon  degree,  and  in  fome  mtafure  mafters  of  the  kingdom  ;  which,  in- 
flead  of  profeding.  they  often  ravaged,  in  conjuniflion  with  the  foreign  Danes* 
After  fo  great  an  elapfc  of  rime,  it  is  impofiible  to  deckle  upon  thj  mp.ttef 
T^'ifh  certainty;  but  as  the  kingdoms  of  Northumberland  and  Eaft  A'ig-lia  were 
peopled  with  Daiies,  Wallingford's  account  fcenis  moft  probable. 

2  in 
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in  the  Weft  of  England,  and  dcfolatcd  the  whole  kingdom 
with  fire  and  fword.  The  Englid),  fenf.ble  what  they  had 
to  expe&  from  a  barbarous  and  enraged  enemy,  attempted  fe- 
veral  times  to  make  a  (land ;  but  they  were  fucceflively  be- 
trayed by  Alferic  and  Edric,  governors  of  Mercia.  The  bafc 
and  imprudent  expedient  of  money  was  again  tried,  till  the 
nation  was  entirely  drained  of  itstreafure,  but  without  effect. 
The  Danes  continued  their  ravages;  and  Ethel  red,  equa.ly 

afraid  of  the  violence  of  the  enemy  and  the  trca- 

A.  D.  10 1 3. 

chery  of  his  own  fubjefts,  fled  over  to  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, Richard  duke  of  Normandy,  who  received  him 
with  a  gcnerofity  that  does  honour  to  his  memory  ~:. 

Sweyn  died  foon  after  Etlielred  left  England,  and  before 
he  had  time  to  eftablifti  himfelf  in  his  newly  ac- 
quired dominions.     Ethelred  was  recalled ;  but 
his  mifconduft  was  incurable.  On  rcfuming  the  government, 
he  difcovered   the   fame  incapacity,    indolence,   cowardice, 
and  credulity,  which  had  fo  often  expofcd  him  to  the  infults 
of  his  enemies:  and  the  Engliih  found  in  Canute,  the  ftm 
aud  fucceflbr  of  Swtyn,  an  enemy  no  lefs  terrible  than  his 
father.     An  army  was  ailembled  againit  him  under  the  com- 
mand of  Edric  and  prince  Edmond.     Edric,  whom  the  infa- 
tuated king  ftill  trufled,  continued  his  preficlious  machina- 
tions. After  endeavouring  in  vain  to  get  the  prince 
into  his  power,  he  found  means  to  diflipate  the 
army,  aud  then  openly  revolted  to  Canute  with  forty  vcf- 
fels". 

Notwithftanding  this  misfortune,  Edmond,  whofe  intrepi- 
dity never  failed  him,  collected  the  remaining  force  of  the  king- 
dom, and  was  foon  in  a  condition  to  give  the  enemy  battle. 
But  the  king  had  fo  often  experienced  the  perfidy  of  his 
fubjects,  that  he  had  loft  all  confidence  in  them  :  he  there- 
fore refufed  to  take  the  field  ;  fo  that  the  prince's  vigorous 
Oieafurcs  were  rendered  altogether  ineffectual,  the  army 

1,1.  Hen,  Hunting,  lib.  vi.  az.  Gul.  M-ilnnf.  lib.  ii. 

L  3  being 
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being  difcouraged  by  the  timidity  of  their  fovereign.     As  the 
North  had  already  fubmitted  to  Canute's  power,  Edmond 

retired  to  London,  determined  there  to  maintain 
A.  D.  1016. 

the  fmall  remains  of  Englim  liberty.  In  the  mean 

time  his  father  died,  after  an  inglorious  reign  of  thirty-five 
,  years. 

Ethelred  left  two  fons  by  his  firft  marriage:  Edmond, 
who  fucceeded  him,  and  Edwy,  whom  Canute  afterwards 
murdered.  His  two  fons  by  the  fecond  marriage,  Alfred 
and  Edward,  were  conveyed  into  Normandy  by  queen  Em- 
ma, immediately  after  the  death  of  their  father. 

Edmond,  who  received  the  name  of  Ironfide  from  his 
hardy  valour,  poflefied  courage  and  abilities  fufficient  to  have 
faved  his  country ;  not  only  from  finking  under  its  prefent 
calamities,  but  even  to  have  raifed  it  from  that  abyfs  of  mi- 
fery  into  which  it  was  already  fallen,  had  the  Englifli, 
among  their  other  misfortunes,  not  been  infected  with  trea- 
chery and  difloyalty.  But  thefe  rendered  his  beft  concerted 
fchemes  abortive,  and  his  nobleft  efforts  fruitlefs.  The 
traitor  Edric  pretended  to  return  to  his  duty ;  and,  as  Ed- 
mond had  no  general  in  whom  he  could  repofe  more  confi- 
dence, he"  gave  him  a  confiderable  command  in  the  army, 
A  battle  was  foon  after  fought  at  Affington  in  Eflex.  Edric 
deferted  to  the  enemy?  in  the  beginning  of  the  day,  and 
pccafioned  the  total  defeat  of  the  Engljih  army,  with  a  great 
Slaughter  of  the  nobility. 

The  indefatigable  Edmond,  however,  had  flill  refources, 
He  aflembled  a  new  army  at  Gloucefter,  and  was  again  in 
a  condition  to  difpute  the  field  i  when  the  Danifh  and  Eng- 
lifh  nobility,  equally  tired  of  the  ftruggle,  obliged  their 
kings  to  come  to  terms.  The  kingdom  was  divided  between 
them  by  treaty.  Canute  referved  to  himfelf  the  northern 
divifion  ;  Mercia,  Eaft-Anglia,  and  Northumberland,  which 

he  had  entirely  fuhdued :  the  fouthern  parts  were 
A.  D.  1017.  J 

left  to  Edmond,  who  furvived  the  treaty  only  ^ 

month.     He  was  murdered  at  Oxford  by  two  of  his  cham- 
berlains, 
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terlains,  accomplices  of  Edric,  whofe  treachery  made  way 
for  the  accelEon  of  Canute  the  Dane  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
hnd13i  Edwin  ami  Edward,  the  fons  of  lidmond, 
yet  in  their  infancy. 

»j.  Gv.1.  Malmcf.    Hen.  Hunting,  ubi  fup. 


LETTER      XVIII. 

FRANCE  from  tlie  ACCESSION  of  HUGH  CAPET,  to  tlie  INVA- 
SION of  ENGLAND  by  WILLIAM  Duke  jf  NORMANDY. 

VXT'HILE  England  changed  hs  line  of  fovereigns,  and 
Germany  its  form  of  government,  France  aKb  liad 

changed  its  reigning  family,  and  was  -become,  like 

^  •     i      r      i  i        T7     t      A.  D.  j?7. 

Oermany,  a  government  entirely  feudal.     r-ach 

province  had  its  hereditary  counts  or  dukes.  He  who  could 
only  feize  upon  two  or  three  fmall  villages,  paid  homage  to 
the  ufurper  of  a  province  •,  and  he  who  had  only  a  caftle, 
held  it  of  the  pofleflbr  of  a  town.  The  kingdom  was  a 
rnonftrous  aflemblage  of  members,  without  any  compact 
body. 

Of  the  princes,  or  nobles,  who  held  immediately  of  the 
crown,  Hugh  Capet  ^was  not  the  'lead  powerful.  He  po  lie  fled 
the  dukedom  of  France,  which  extended  as  -far  as  Touraine  •: 
he  was  alfo  count  of  Paris  ;  and  the  vaft  domains  which  he 
held  in  Picavdy  and  Champagne,  gave  him  great  authority 
in  t'hoie  provinces.  He  therefore  feized  the  crown  on  the 
•death  of  Lewis  V.  and  brought  more  flrength  to  it  than  he 
derived  from  it;  for  the  royal  domain  was  now  reduced  to 
die  cities  of  Laon  and  Soiflbns,  with  a  fcw  other  <lifpute4 
territories  '. 

The  right  of  fucceflion  belonged  to  Charles,  duke  of  Lor- 
uncle  to  Lewis  V.  but  the  condition  ot  valjal  of  die 


I.  Glab.  HiJl.fMt  Tcmf. 

L  4  empir 
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empire  appeared  to  the  French  nobility  a  fufucient  reafou, 
for  excluding  him,  and  Hugh  Capet  fecured  the  favour  of 
the  clergy  by  rcfigning  to  them  the  abbies  which  had  been 
hereditary  in  his  family.  An  extreme  devotion,  real  or  af- 
fumed,  recommended  him  to  the  people  •,  and  particularly, 
his  veneration  for  reliques.  Force  and  addrefs  feconded  his 
ambiticn?  and  the  national  averfion  againfl  his  rival  com- 
pleted its  fuccefs.  He  was  acknowledged  in  an  aiTembly  of 
the  nobles  j  he  was  anointed  at  Rheims ;  and  he  farther 
eftablifhed  his  throne,  by  aflbciating  his  fon  Robert  in  the 
government  of  the  kingdom,  and  veiling  him  with 
thofe  enfigns  of  royalty,  which  he  prudently  de- 
nied himfelf,  as  what  might  give  umbrage  to  men  who  were 
lately  his  equals  2. 

In  the  mean  time  the  duke  of  Lorrain  entered  France  ; 
made    himfelf  mailer  of  Laon    by   afiaulr,    and 
of  Rheims,  by  the  treachery  of  archbilhop  Ar- 
nold, his  relation.     But  this  unhappy  prince  was  afterwards 
himfelf  betrayed  by  the  bilhop  of  Laon,  and  made  prifoner. 
for  life  3. 

A  council  was  aflemblcd  for  the  trial  of  Arnold.  He  was 
degraded  ;  and  Gerbert,  a  man  of  learning  and  genius,  who 
had  been  tutor  to  the  emperor  Otho  III.  and  to  the  king's 
fon,  Robert,  was  elected  archbilhop  of  Rheims.  But  the 
court  of  Rome  not  being  confulted  in  this  tranfa£lion,  the 
eleclion  was  declared  void :  Arnold  was  re-eftablilhed,  and 
Gerbert  depofed.  The  firft,  however,  remained  in  prifon, 
till  the  death  of  Hugh  Capet,  who  was  more  afraid  of  Ar- 
nold's intrigues  than  of  the  thunder  of  the  Vatican 4  j 
while  the  fecond,  having  found  an  afylum  in  the  court  of 
his  pupil  Qtho,  became  archbilhop  of  Ravenna,  and  after* 
terwards  pope,  under  the  name  of  Silvefler  II. 

Nothing  elfe  memorable  happened  during  the  reign  of 
Hugh  Capet,  who  concluded  all  his  affairs  with  great  pru-* 

z_,  Glab.  Hi/I,  ful  Ttmf.  3.  Sigeberti,  dron.  4.  Id.  ibid. 

denc.<; 
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dence  and  moderation  ;  and  had  the  fingular  honour  of  efta- 
blifliing  a  new  family,  and  in  fome  meafure  a  new  form  of 
government,  with  few  drcumftances  of  violence,  and  with- 

out {heddine  blood.     He  died  in  the  fifty  -feventh 

A.  D.  996, 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  eighth  of  his  reign,  and 

was  quietly  facceecled  by  his  fon  Robert  ;  a  prince  of  a  lefs 
vigorous  genius,  though  not  of  a  lefs  amiable  difpofition. 

The  mod  remarkable  circumftance  in  the  reign  of  Ro- 
bert, and  the  moft  worthy  of  our  attention,  is  his  excom- 
munication by  the  pope.  This  prince  had  efpoufcd  Ber- 
tha, his  cou  Qu  in  the  fourth  degree  ;  a  marriage  not  only 
lawful  according  to  our  prefent  ideas  of  things,  and  juflified 
by  the  practice  of  all  nations,  ancient  and  modern,  but  De- 
cenary to  the  welfare  of  the  ftate,  fhe  being  the  fitter  o£ 
Rodolph,  king  of  Burgundy.  Rut  the  clergy,  among  their 
other  ufurpations,  had  about  this  time  made  a  facrament  of 
marriage,  and  laid  the  moft  eflential  of  civil  engagements 
under  fpjritual  prohibitions,  which  extended  even  to  the  fe- 
venth degree  of  confanguinity.  The  popes  politically  arro- 
gated to  themfelves  a  fpecial  jurifdi£lion  over  this  firft  object 
pf  fociety,  and  that  on  which  all  the  reft  hang.  Gregory 
V.  therefore  undertook  to  diflblve  the  marriage  between 
Robert  and  Bertha,  though  it  had  been  authorifed  by  feveral 
bifliops  j  and  in  a  council  held  at  Rome,  without  examining 
the  caufe,  and.  without  hearing  the  parties,  he  publimed, 
with  the  moft  defpotic  authority,  an  imperious  decree, 
which  ordered  the  king  and  queen  to  be  feparated,  under 
peril  of  excommunication.  And  all  the  bifliops  who  had 
countenanced  the  pretended  crime,  were  fufpended  from 
their  functions,  until  fuch  time  as  they  {hould  make  fatif- 
fadion  to  the  Holy  See  5. 

Robert,  however,  perfitied  in  keeping  his  wife,  and 
thereby  incurred  the  fentence  of  excommunication  j  which, 
according  to  cardinal  Peter  Damien,  an  hiftorian  of  thofe 


j.  Gkb.  Hijl.fui 

times, 
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times,  had  fuch  an  effect  on  the  minds  of  men,  that  the 
king  was  abandoned  by  all  his  courtiers,  and  even  by  his 
own  domeftics,  two  fervants  excepted.  And  thefe  threw  to 
the  dogs  all  the  victuals  which  their  mailer  left  at  meals, 
and  purified,  by  fire,  the  veffels  in  which  he  had  been 
ferved :  fo  fearful  were  they  of  what  had  been  touched  by 
an  excommunicated  perfon 6 !  The  fame  credulous  author 
adds,  that  the  queen  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  monfter, 
which  had  a  neck  and  head  like  a  goofe  ;  a  certain  proof 
and  punifnment  of  inceft  ! — But,  as  Voltaire  very  juftly  ob- 
ferves,  there  was  nothing  monftrous  in  all  this  affair,  but 
the  infolence  of  the  pope,  and  the  weaknefs  of  the  king  j 
who  giving  way  to  fuperftitious  terrors,  or  afraid  of  civil 
commotions,  at  laft  repudiate^  his  wife  Bertha,  and  mar- 
ried Conftance,  daughter  to  the  count  of  Aries,  in  whom 
he  found  an  imperious  termagant,  jnftead  of  an  amia- 
ble confort.  Gregory  alfo  obliged  him  to  reftore  the  trai- 
tor Arnold  to  the  fee  of  Rhejms  7. 

In  the  mean  time  Robert  had  it  in  his  power  to  have  beeij 
mafter  of  the  popes,  if  he  had  poffeffed  the  ambition  and 
the  vigour  neceffary  for  fuch  an  enterprize.    After  the  death 
of  Henry  II.    the  laft  emperor  of  the  houfe  of 
Saxony,  the  Italians,  fick  of  the  German  domi- 
nion, offered  their  crown,  and  the  imperial  dignity,  to  the 
king  of  France.     Robert,  however,   had  the  refolution  to 
refufe  it :  and  not  only  his  own  fubjects,  but  Europe  in  ge-» 

6.  Let  us  not,  however,  with  certain  farcaftical  hiftorians,  reprefcnt  this 
mode  of  infpiring  religious  terrors  as  an  invention  of  the  Chriftian  prieft- 
hood.  For  Csefar  tells  us  that,  among  the  ancient  Gauls,  if  any  one,  whe- 
ther magiftrate  or  private  perfon,  refufed  to  fubmit  to  the  fcntence  of  the 
Druids,  he  was  interdlBed  the  facrifices ;  and  that,  while  under  fucb  prc/jilition, 
ajl  men  JJiunntd  him,  left  they  fhould  juffcr  by  the  contagion  of  his/»z//rfy. 
(Crefar,  Bell.  Gal.  lib.  vi  )  The  power  of  EXCOMMUNICATION,  or  the  audio* 
rity  of  excluding  the  "jicious  and  rejraSlory  from  religious  privil.ges,  is  neceffarv 
indeed  to  every  body  of  priefts.  But  it  ought  to  estead  no  farther,  to  . 
po  legal  right,  nor  any  civil  privilege, 

W.  lib.  y, 
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jieral  was  foon  convinced  that  he  hrxd  afted  wifely  ;  for  thofe 
•who  made  the  propofal,  afterwards  deferted  the  perfon  who 
accepted  it  8. 

The  latter  years  of  Robert's  reign  were  rendered  very 
unhappy  by  the  diforders  of  his  family.  Unfortunate  in  the 
death  of  his  eldeft  fon  Hugh,  whom  he  had  afibciated  in  the 
fovereignty,  his  queen  Conftance,  whofe  haughtinefs  was 
altogether  infupportable,  attempted  to  regulate  the  fuccef- 
jion.  Having  an  averfion  againft  her  fon  Henry,  (he  wanted 
to  place  her  younger  fon  Robert  on  the  throne.  But  the 
king,  by  the  advice  of  his  parliament,  confirmed  the  fuccef- 
fion  to  Henry,  his  eldeft  furviving  fon.  Provoked  at  this 
jneafure,  the  queen  wanted  to  embroil  the  brothers  9  ;  but 
they,  being  united  by  a  fincere  friendfhip,  withftood  all  her 
irritations.  At  length,  become  equally  the  objects  of  her 
hatred,  they  retired  from  court,  and  took  arms 
Jn  order  to  obtain  a  feparate  eftabliftirnent.  In 
the  mean  time  the  king  died,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his 
fon  Henry. 

There  is  not  any  monarch  in  the  French  hiftory  more  ge- 
nerally, or  more  highly  commended  than  Robert,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  weaknefs  of  temper,  or  on  whofe  death  the  la* 
mentations  of  all  ranks  of  people  were  louder  or  more  fin- 
cere.  The  monks  fpoke  the  fenfe  of  the  whole  na- 
tion, when  they  deplored  him  in  thefe  words  :  "  We 
"  have  loft  a  father,  who  governed  us  in  peace.  We  lived 
*f  under  him  in  fecurity  j  for  he  did  not  opprefs,  or  fuffer 
<c  oppreflion  :  we  loved  him,  and  there  was  nobody  whom 
<<  he  feared  'V 

Henry  I.  was  twenty-feven  years  of  age  at  his  acceflion 
to  the  throne,  and  with  all  the  fpirit  of  a  young  man,  he 
had  the  fagacity  and  prudence  of  one  more  advanced  in 
years  ;  without  which,  the  crown  would  have  been  fhaken 


t.  Id.  ibid.  9.  Glab.  Hy.  f«i 

JO.  HelgaUlus.    Gl^Tj.  ubi  fup. 
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from  lii*  head,  almoft  as  foon  as  it  was  placed  there.  His 
mother  Conflance,  who  hated  him,  as  has  been  obferved, 
and  who  was  ambitious  ftill  to  govern,  had  drawn  over  to 
her  party  a  number  of  lords  and  bifhop?,  under  pretence  of 
fupporting  the  caufe  of  her  younger  fon  Robert.  Henry, 
therefore,  after  fome  ineffectual  druggies,  was  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  Normandy,  where  he  was  received  with  all 
poflible  reipecl  by  duke  Robert  j  who  allured  him,  that  the 
treafures  and  forces  of  the  duchy  were  at  his  difpofal.  Nor 
were  thefe  mere  expreffions  of  civility  :  an  army  of  Nor- 
mans entered  France  on  one  fide,  while  the  king  and  the 
royal  party  invaded  it  on  the  other.  The  queen  dowager 
and  her  faction  were  humbled,  and  Henry  recovered  all  that 
he  had  loft.  But  although  this  conteft  ended  glorioufly  for 
the  king,  it  proved  hurtful  to  the  monarchy ;  for  as  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  war  was  principally  owing  to  the  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, Hemy  added  to  his  duchy  Gifors,  Chaumont,  Pon- 
toife,  and  that  part  of  the  Vexin  which  yet  remained  to  the 
crown  ". 

The  next  affair  of  importance  that  occupied  the  king's  at- 
tention was  the  fucceflion  to  the  duchy  of  Normandy.  Duke 
Robert  had  thought  fit,  in  compliance  with  the  fafliionable 
devotion  of  thofe  times,  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem, 
But  before  his  departure,  as  he  was  a  prudent  prince,  though 
now  old  and  fuperflitious,  he  aflembled  his  nobles ;  and,  in-, 
forming  them  of  his  pious  purpole,  the  length  of  the  jour- 
ney, and  the  dangers  to  which  he  muft  be  expofed,  he  en- 
gaged them  to  fwear  allegiance  to  his  natural  fon  William, 
whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  intended  for  his  fucceflbr,  as 
he  had  no  legitimate  iiTiie.  He  alfo  recommended  the  guar-» 
dianfhip  of  this  fon,  who  was  only  nine  years  of  age,  to 
two  perfons  in  whom  he  placed  the  greateit  confu 
dence  j  Henry  I.  king  of  France,  and  Alain  duke  of  Bre 
fagne  IZ.  But  thefe  precautions  did  not  prevent  many  did 

;i.  Gul.  Gemet,  lib.  vi«  if.  Id.  ibid. 
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orders,  which  a  mind  not  hoodwinked  by  fuperfkition  mufl 
have  forefeen  ;  arifing  from  the  habitual  turbulency  of  the 
great,  the  illegitimacy  of  William,  and  the  claims  frorh 
oilier  branches  of  the  ducal  family. 

Robert  died,  as  he  had  apprehended,  in  his  pilgrimage  ; 
and  left  his  fon  rather  the  heir  of  his  wifhes  than  . 
of  his  dominions.  The  licentious  nobles,  freed 
from  the  awe  of  fovereign  authority,  broke  out  into  perfonal 
quarrels,  and  made  the  whole  duchy  a  fcene  of  war  and  dc- 
vaflation.  Alain,  duke  of  Bretagne,  came  to  appeafe  their 
animofities ;  but  being  very  roughly  treated,  he  returned 
home,  and  was  foon  after  carried  oft'  by  flow  poifon,  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  given  him  in  Normandy.  Various  pre- 
tenders arofe  to  the  fucccffion  ;  and  the  king  of  France  for- 
getting what  he  owed  to  Robert,  feemed  willing  to  deprive 
Kis  infant  fon  of  his  inheritance,  by  taking  advantage  of  thefe 
troubles.  He  accordingly  invaded  the  Norman  frontier,  anci 
reduced  feveral  places  ;  but  not  finding  the  conqUeft  fo  eafy 
as  he  expefted,  or  influenced  by  the  returning  fentiments 

of  friendfhip  and  nenerofity,  he  unittd  his  forces 

A  D. 1046. 
with  thole  of  the  young  duke,  and  the  malcontents 

were  totally  routed  in  the  battle  of  Val  de  Dunes,  which 
gave  William  quiet  pofTeflioh  of  his  dominions I3. 

Henry  I.  died  in  1060,  and  was  fucceedcd  by  his  fon 
Philip,  whom  he  had  by  his  fecond  wife,  and  the  firfl  with 
whom  he  cohabited,  the  daughter  of  Joradiflaus,  duke  of 
Ruffia  ;  a  circumftance  -truly  remarkable,  in  an  age  when 
the  intercourfe  between  nations  was  fo  little  familiar.  But 
the  prohibitions  of  marriage  were  fo  multiplied,  and  the 
example  of  his  father  fo  alarming,  that  Henry  is  fuppofeit 
to  have  fought  a  wife  in  this  remote  country,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  crime  of  incefl,  and  the  danger  of  excommunica- 
tfon.  What  mufl  the  diforders  of  fociety  have  been,  when 
even  a  king  did  not  know  whom  he  might  lawfully  marry. 

^  13.  Gul.  Gemet.  ubi  fuj>. 

Philip 
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Philip  I.  was  only  eight  years  of  age  at  the  tiiYie  of  hi? 

accefiion  :  and,  what  is  very  finerular,  i'nftead  of 
A.  D.  1060. 

being  put  under  the  guardianfhip  of  his  mo- 
ther or  his  uncle,  one  of  whom  it  might  naturally  be  fup- 
pofed  would  have  been  called  to  the  regency,  he  was  com- 
mitted by  his  father  to  (he  care  of  Bsldwin  V.  furnamed 
the  Pious,  earl  of  Flanders  •,  a  man  of  ftri<£t  honour,  and 
brother-in-law  to  Henry.  Baldwin  gave  his  pupil  an  edu- 
cation fuitable  to  his  rank  :  he  kept  the  nobility  in  awe, 
•without  giving  them  jufl  caufe  of  offence  ;  and  he  main- 
tained peace,  by  being  always  prepared  for  war.  Hiftory, 
in  a  word,  fcaree  furnifhes  Us  with  an  inftanee  of  a  mino- 
rity more  quiet,  and  of  none  more  happy  ;  an  example  the 
more  remarkable,  as  the  times  and  circumflances  of  it  were 
both  delicate. 

The  only  colour  that  Baldwin  gave  for  cenfure,  was  in 
his  conduit  towards  William  duke  of  Normandy,  who  was 
preparing  to  invade  England,  and  whom  he  permitted  to 
raife  forces  in  France  and  Flanders  j  a  liberty  which,  from 
the  event,  was  judged  impolitic.  But  the  duke  being  his 
fon-in-law,  he  could  not  refufe  him  with  a  g-ood  grace  :  and 
there  was  yet  a  farther  motive  for  compliance.  The  fortu- 
nate and  enterprifing  "William  might  have  entered  France 
with  that  army  which  he  had  aflcmbled  againft  England, 
where  he  fucceeded  more  fpeedily,  and  with  more  eafe  than- 
could  pofiibly  have  been  expected.  But  the  particulars  of 
that  invatlon,  and  its  confequences,  belong  to  the  hiftory  of 
our  own  country.  I  (hall  therefore  only  here  obferve,  that 
to  balance  in  feme  meafure  the  increafe  of  William's  power, 
nn  oftenfive  and  defenfive  alliance  was  concluded  between  the 

crowns  of  France  and  Scotland.     Soon  after  that 

A  13    ici67 

negociation  Baldwin  died,  and  left  his  pupil  Phi- 
lip I.  in  peaceable  pofiefiion  of  his  kingdom,  when  he 
attained  his  fifteenth  year  I4. 

14.  Gul.  Malmef,  lib.-  ii. 

LET- 
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LETTER      XIX. 
ENGLAND  from  the  DANISH  to  the  NORMAN  Conqueji. 


have  already,  my  dear  Philip,  fcen  Edmond  Iron-* 
fide  inhumanly  murdered,  and  England  expofed  to  the 
ambition  of  Canute  the  Dane  ;  a  prince  both  adive  and 
brave,  and  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  reaHy 
to  take  advantage  of  the  minority  of  Edwin  and 
Edward,  the  fons  of  Edmond.  The  Englifh  could  therefore 
expect  nothing  but  total  fubjeftion  from  Canute.  But  the 
Danifh  monarch,  commonly  fo  little  fcrupnlotis,  fhewed,  ort 
this  occafion,  an  anxiety  to  conceal  his  injuftice  under  plau-* 
fible  pretences.  Before  he  feized  the  inheritance  of  the  twt> 
young  princes,  he  fummoned  a  general  afiembly  of  the  ftatcs 
of  England,  in  order  to  fix  the  fucceflion  ;  and  having  fub- 
orned  fome  noblemen  to  depofe  that,  in  the  treaty  of  GIou- 
cefter,  it  was  agreed,  "  That  Canute,  in  cafe  of  Edmond's 
"  deceafej  fhould  fucceed  to  the  whole  kingdom,"  the 
dates,  convinced  by  this  evidence,  or  over-awed  by  his 
victorious  arms,  immediately  put  the  Dane  in  full  pofleflion 
of  the  government  '. 

But  although  Canute  had  now  attained  the  great  object 
6f  his  ambition  in  the  undivided  fovcreignty  of  England, 
he  was  at  firft  obliged  to  make  mariy  facrifices  fo  it  ;  and  to 
gratify  the  chief  nobility,  by  beftowhlg  on  them  extenfive 
governments  and  jurifdi&ions.  He  alfo  thought  himfelf 
obliged,  from  political  motives,  to  exercife  fome  feverities. 
In  order  to  reward  his  Danifh  followers,  he  loaded  the  peo- 
ple with  opprefllve  taxes  •,  and  jealous  of  the  two  young 
princes,  but  fenfible  that  he  fhould  render  himfclf  detefted 
if  he  ordered  them  to  be  murdered  in  England,  he  fent 
them  to  his  ally  the  king  of  Sweden,  whom  he  defired  to 

I.  Gul.  Malraef.  lib.  15.  &.  Hovedea>  Annul,  pars  prior. 

get 
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get  them  privately  difpatched,  as  foon  as  they  arrrived  at  his 
court.  But  the  Swedifh  monarch  was  too  generous  to  com- 
ply with  fuch  a  barbarous  requeft.  Afraid,  however,  to 
draw  on  himfelf  the  difpleafure  of  Canute,  by  protecting 
the  Englifh  princes,  he  fent  them  to  be  educated  in  the 
court  of  Solomon,  king  of  Hungary :  a  ftrange  place  furely 
to  feek  for  a  preceptor.  But  the  defencelefs  feek  only  a  pro- 
tector: and  the  fons  of  Edniond  found  one  in  Solomon. 
Edwin,  the  eldeft,  was  married  lo  that  monarch's  fitter  j  but 
he  dying  without  iflue,  Solomon  gave  his  fifter-in-law, 
Agatha,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Henry  II.  in  marriage  to 
Edward,  the  younger  brother  :  and  fhe  bore  him  Edgar 
Atheling,  whom  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  mention ;  Margaret, 
afterwards  queen  of  Scotland  j  and  Ghriftina,  who  retired 
into  a  convent  *. 

The  removal  of  Edmond's  children  into  fo  diflant  a 
country  as  Hungary,  was  regarded  by  Canute,  next  to  their 
death,  as  the  greateft  fecurity  of  his  government.  But  he 
was  ftill  under  alarm  on  account  of  Alfred  and  Edward,  the 
fons  of  Ethelred,  who  were  protected  and  fupported  by 
their  uncle,  Richard  duke  of  Normandy.  Richard  had 
even  fitted  out  a  fleet,  on  purpofe  to  reftore  the  Englifh 
princes  to  the  throne  of  their  anceftors.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  break  the  ftorm,  and  to  fecure  himfelf  on  that  fide, 
Canute  paid  his  addrefles  to  queen  Emma,  the  duke's  filler^ 
and  the  mother  of  thofe  princes  who  difputed  his  fway. 
He  was  liftened  to:  Richard  fent  over  Emma  to  England; 
where  fhe  was  foon  after  married  to  Canute,  the  enemy 
of  her  former  hufband's  family,  and  the  conqueror  of  that 
country  which  her  children  had  a  right  to  rule.  But  Canute 
promifed  that  her  children  fhould  ftill  rule  it,  though  riot 
the  children  of  Ethelred ;  and,  although  the  Englifli  difap- 
proved  of  the  match,  they  were  pleafed  to  find  at  court  a 
fovereign  to  whom  they  were  accuftomed :  fo  that  the  con- 

2.  id. ibid. 

queror, 
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qucror,  by  this  marriage,  not  only  fecured  the  alliance  of 
Normandy,  but  acquired  the  confidence  of  his  new  fubjeCts. 
Having  thus  freed  himfelf  from  the  danger  of  a  revolution, 
Canute  determined,  like  a  truly  wife  prince,  by  the  equity 
of  his  adminiftration,  to  reconcile  the  Engliih  yet  farther  to 
die  Damfh  yoke.  He  lent  back  to  their  owri  country  as 
many  of  his  followers  as  could  fafely  be  fpared  :  he  reftored 
the  Saxon  cufloms  >  he  made  no  diftincYion  between  the 
Danes  and  Englifh  in  the  diftribution  of  jullice  •,  and  he 
took  care,  by  a  itri6l  execution  of  law,  to  protect  the  lives 
and  properties  of  all  his  fubje&s  3.  The  Danes  were  gra- 
dually incorporated  with  the  native  Engliih  ;  and  both  werei 
glad  to  breathe  a  little  from  thofe  multiplied  calamitiesj 
which  the  conquerors,  no  leis  than  the  conquered,  had  ex- 
perienced in  their  ftruggle  for  dominion. 

The  nrfl  ufe  that  Canute  made  of  this  tranquillity  was  to 
vifit  Denmark,  where  he  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Swedes, 

by  the  valour  of  the  Englifh  under  the  command 

A,  D.  icifj. 

of  earl  Godwin,  on  whom  he  beftowed  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage.     In  a  fecond  voyage  to  Denmark,  he  made 
himfelf  mailer  of  Norway,  and  expelled  the  good  Olaus 

from  his  kingdom.    Canute  feertis  to  have  attain-^ 

A.  D.  lozS. 
ed  the  height  of  his  ambition ;    for,  from  this 

period,  he  appears  not  only  to  have  laid  afide  all  thoughts  of 
future  conquelts,  but  to  have  held  in  contempt  all  the  glo- 
ries and  pleafures  of  the  world :  a  neceflary  confequence^ 
my  dear  Philip,  of  afligning  to  human  enjoyments  a  fatis- 
faction  which  they  cannot  yield,  and  more  efpecially  of  pur- 
fuing  them  (another  effect  of  the  fame  caufe)  at  the  expence 
of  juftice  and  humanity. 

During  this  change  of  mind  it  mud  have  been  that  Ca- 
nute, the  greateft  and  molt  powerful  prince  of  his  time, 
being  fovereign  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  England,  put  to 
the  blufti  his  flattering  courtiers,  who  exclaimed  in  adinira-* 

3.  Gul.  Malmcf.  lib.  :i, 

VOL.  I.  M  tion 
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tion  of  his  grandeur,  that  every  thing  was  pojjtble  for  him* 
He  ordered  a  chair  to  be  brought,  and  feated  himfelf  on  the 
fea-fhore,  while  the  tide  was  rifing  ;  and  as  the  waves  ap- 
proached, he  faid,  in  an  imperious  tone,  "  Thou  fea !  art 
"  under  my  dominion,  and  the  land  which  I  fit  upon  is 
"  mine :  I  charge  thee,  approach  no  farther !  nor  dare  to 
ct  wet  the  feet  of  thy  fovereign."  He  even  fat  fome  time 
in  feeming  expectation  of  fubmiflion:  but  as  the  fea  dill  ad- 
vanced towards  him,  and  at  lad  began  to  wafli  him  with  its 
billows,  he  turned  to  his  courtiers,  and  obferved,  that  every 
creature  in  the  ifniverfe  is  feeble  and  impotent  ;  and  that 
power  refides  only  with  ONE  Being,  in  whofe  hands  are  the 
elements  of  nature,  and  who  can  fay  to  the  ocean,  "  Thus 
"  far  {halt  thou  go,  and  no  farther  4  !>r 

But  although  Canute,  fick  of  worldly  greatnefs,  began  to 
turn  his  eyes  toward  a  future  ftate  of  exiftence,  the  fpirit 
which  prevailed  in  that  age  unfortunately  gave  a  wrong  di- 
rection to  his  piety.  Inftead  of  making  reparation  to  the 
perfons  whom  he  had  injured  by  former  acts  of  violence,  he 
built  churches,  endowed  monafteries,  and  appointed  prayers 
to  be  faid  for  the  fouls  of  thofe  who  had  fallen  in  battle 
againft  him  j  nay,  more  meritorious  than  all  the  reft  -f  he 
undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 

After  his  return  from  Rome,  Canute  performed  nothing 

memorable,  except  an  expedition  againft  Malcolm  king  of 

Scotland,  whom  he  humbled.    He  died  in  1035, 

and  left  the  crown  of  England  to  his  fbn  Harold 

Harefoot,  by  his  firft  wife,  Alfwen,  daughter  to  .the  earl  of 

Hampfhire,  in  prejudice  of  Hardicanute,  his  fon  by  queen 

Emma,  to  whom  he  had  promifed  the  fuccelfion s. 

Harold  reigned  only  four  years.     He  was  fucceeded  by 

his  brother  Hardicanute,  whofe  reign  was  yet 
A.D.  1035. 

{horter.  Neither  of  thefe  princes  had  any  qua- 
lities that  merit  your  attention,  nor  did  any  thing  memor- 

4,  j9*glia  Saer*,  -»ol.  i.  r.  Cbien.  fax,  H.  Hunting.  R.  5*OYeden. 

able 
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able  happen  during  their  reigns.     It  will  therefore  be  fuffi- 
eient  to  obferve,  that  on  the  death  of  Hardicanute,  who  fell 

a  facrifice  to  his  brutal  intemperance,  the  Englifh 

A.  D.  1041. 
fhook  off  the   Danifli   yoke,    and  recalled  from 

Normandy  Edward,  fon  of  Ethelred  and  Emma,  furnamed 
the  Confeflbr,  to  the  throne  of  his  anceftors. 

This  revolution  was  effected  without  bloodfhed  :  and  the 
mild  and  equitable  government  of  Edward  foon  reconciled 
the  Danes,  no  lefs  than  the  Englifli,  to  his  fway.  The  dif- 
tinclion  between  the  two  nations  vanifhed.  But  the  Englifh 
in  vain  flattered  themfelves,  that  they  were  for  ever  delivered 
from  foreign  mafters.  A  little  time  convinced  them^  that 
the  evil  was  rather  fufpended  than  removed. 

Edward  had  been  educated  in  Normandy  5  and  having 
contracted  many  intimacies  with  the  natives  of  that  country, 
as  well  as  an  affection  for  their  manners*  the  court  of  Eng- 
land was  foon  filled  with  Normans,  who  were  diftinguifhed 
•by  the  royal  favour,  and  had  great  influence  in  the  national 
councils.  He  had  alfo,  it  appears,  though  married  to  a 
beautiful  woman,  made  an  indifcreet  vow  of  virginity,  which 
rendered  his  bed  fterile,  but  obtained  to  him  from  the  monks 
the  title  of  Saint  and  Confeflbr  :  and  he  had  given  his  kinf- 
man,  William  duke  of  Normandy^  hopes  of  fucceeding  to 
the  Englifli  crown*  What  ufe  that  enterprifing  prince  made 
of  this  promife,  real  or  pretended,  we  fliall  afterward  have 
occafion  to  fee. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Englifli,  and  particularly  earl  God- 
win, the  mod  powerful  nobleman  in  the  kingdom,  and  who 
had  hopes  of  exalting  his  own  fon  to  the  throne,  became 
jealous  of  the  preference  ihewn  to  foreigners,  and  openly 
revolted.    The  rebels  were  reduced :  the  eftates  of  Godwin 
and  his  fon  were  cottfifcated  •,  and  they  were  obliged  to  flee 
the  realm.     But  they  foon  after  returned,  and 
reduced  the  king  to  conditions;  the  moll  confi- 
dcrable  of  which  was,  that  all  foreigners  fnould  bs  banifhed 
the  kingdom  6. 

6.  R.  Hcveden.    Sim.  Dunalm. 

M  a  Godwin's 
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Godwin's  death,  which  happened  fhortly  after  this  treaty, 
prevented  him  from  eftablifhing  that  authority  which  he  had 
acquired  at  the  expence  of  the  crown.  But  his  fon  Harold, 
who  fucceeded  him  in  his  eflates  and  offices,  and  who,  with 
an  ambition  equal  to  his  father's,  was  fuperior  to  him  in. 
addrefs  and  infmuation,  proved  no  lefs  dangerous  to  the  un- 

fufpe&ing  and  unwarlike  Edward*  whofe  confi- 
A.  D.  1055. 

dence  he  had  obtained.     And  the  death  of  Si- 


wardf  Yrttfte  of  Northumberland,  while  it  enfeebled  the  royal 
authority,  gave  ftill  more  confequence  to  the  ambitious 
Harold.  Siward,  befide  his  loyalty,  and  exploits  in  behalf 
of  the  crown,  had  acquired  honour  to  England,  by  his  fuo 
cefsful  conduct  in  the  only  foreign  enterprife  undertaken 
during  this  reign  :  and  as  it  is  connected  with  a  memorable 
.circumftanee  in  the  hiitory  of  a  neighbouring  kingdom,  as 
well  as  with  the  intrigues  of  Harold,  it  doubly  deferves  our 
attention. 

Duncan,  king  of  Scotland,  a  prince  of  a  gentle  difpo- 
fition,  and  fome  talents,  but  not  pofiefled  of  fufEcient  vigour 
to  govern  a  turbulent  nation  diftracled  by  the  animofities  of 
the  great,  had  laid  himfelf  open  to  the  defigns  of  Macbeth, 
a  powerful  nobleman,  nearly  allied  to  -the  crown  ;  and  who, 
not  contented  with  curbing  the  king's  authority,  carried  yet 
farther  his  traiterous  ambition.  He  murdered  his  fovereign; 
ufurped  the  crown  j  and  chafed  Malcolm  Kenmure,  th 
prince  and  heir,  into  England.  Siward,  whofe  daughter 
xvas  married  to  Duncan,  undertook,  by  Edward's  orders,  the 
protection  of  this  unhappy  family.  He  marched  an  army 
into  Scotland,  defeated  and  killed  Macbeth  in  battle,  am 
reflored  Malcolm  to  the  throne  of  his  anceftors.  This  fer- 
•vice,  added  to  his  former  connexions  with  the  royal  family 
of  Scotland,  brought  great  acceffion  to  the  authority  of  Si 
ward  in  the  North,  and  enabled  him  to  be  highly  ufeful  to 
Edward,  in  reftraining  the  ambition  of  Godwin  and  his 
powerful  family  ;  but  as  he  had  loft  his  eldeft  fon  Ofbern, 
in  the  action  with  Macbeth,  it  proved  eventually  fatal  to  his 
houfe,  and  hurtful  to  the  crown.  The  duke's  fecond  fon, 

WcJ- 
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Woltheof,  appeared  too  young,  on  his  father's  death,  to  he 
entruited  with  the  government  of  Northumberland :  and 
Harold's  influence  obtained  that  dukedom  for  Tcfti  his  own 
brother  7. 

There  are  two  anecdotes  related  of  Siward,  which 
ftrongly  mark  his  character,  and  are  eminently  expreffive  of 
that  enthufiafm  of  valour,  long  fo  predominant  in  the  houfc 
of  Northumberland.  When  informed  of  his  fon  Ofbern's 
death,  he  was  at  firft  inconfolable.  But  enquiring  how  he 
fell,  and  being  told  that  he  behaved  with  great  gallantry, 
and  that  his  wound  was  in  the  breaj^  the  feelings  of  the 
father  feemed  loft  in  thofe  of  the  foldier :  his  grief  was- 
transformed  into  joy.  "  Would  to  God,"  exclaimed  he, 
<c  that  I  had  as  many  fons  as  I  have  hairs,  that  I  might  lofe 
them  thus  !"  And  when  he  found  his  own  death  approach- 
ing, he  ordered  himfelf  to  be  clothr d  in  a  fuit  of  complete 
armour ;  and  fitting  erect  on  a  couch,  with  a  fpear  in  his 
hand,  "  In  this  pofture,"  faid  he,  "  the  only  one  worthy 
"  of  a  warrior,  I  will  me^t  the  tyrant :  if  I  cannot  conquer, 
«  I  (hall  at  leaft/flff  the  combat8." 

Tcfti  behaved  fo  tyrannically  in  his  government  of  North- 
umberland, that  the  people  rofe  agninft  him,  and  expelled 
him  by  force  of  arms ;  a  circumftanre  which  contributed 
much,  to  his  brother's  aggrandizement.  Harold  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  to  punifh  the  Northumbrians,  and  ad- 
vanced with  an  army  for  that  purpofe ;  but  being  met  by 
a  deputation  from  Morcar,  who  had  been  elected  duke,  nnd 
finding  that  Tofti  had  acted  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  his 
ftation,  he  returned  to  the  king,  and  gencroufly  perfuaded 
him  not  only  to  pardon  the  rebels,  but  even  to  confirm 
Morcar  in  the  dukedom.  He  afterward  married  the  filter 
of  that  nobleman,  and  got  her  younger  brother,  Edwin, 
elected  into  the  government  of  Mercia.  He  aifo  undertook 

7.  Gul.  Malmef.  Ub.  II.    Buchanan,  lib.  \ii.          8.  H.  Hunting.  lib.  vl. 
M  3  an 
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an  expedition  againft  the  Welfh,  whom  he  obliged  to  receive 
Englift}  governors  9. 

By  thefe  political  and  fortunate  fteps,  Harold  foon  found, 
himfelf  in  a  condition  openly  to  afpire  at  the  fucceffion  to. 
the  crown.  He  had  gained  the  affe£lions  of  his  countrymen 
by  his  lenity  to  the  Northumbrians  ;  he  had  raifed  their  ad- 
miration of  his  valour,  by  his  conqueft  of  Wales ;  and  fo  great 
was  his  influence  that  he  la,id  almoft  all  England  under  the 
command  of  himfelf  or  his  friends.  His  competitors  for  the 
fucceflion  were  Edgar  A;heling,  the  fole  furviving  heir  to  the 
crown,  who  had  been  recalled  from  Hungary,  and,  William, 
duke  of  Normandy,  the  king's  coufin.  But  the  firft  was  a 
youth  whofe  imbecility  was  thought  fufficient  to  fet  afide 
his  claim,  and  the  fecond  a  foreigner.  Edward's  prep.oflemons 
hindered  him  from  fupporting  the  pretenfions  of  Harold,  and, 

his  irrefolution  from  fecuring  the  crown  to  the 
A.  D.  1066. 

duke  of  Normandy,  whom  he  fecretly  favoured ; 

he  therefore  died  without  appointing  a  fucceflbr,  being  worn 
out  with  age  and  infirmities,  and  more  anxious  about  obtain-i 
ing  a  heavenly,  than  fettling  his  earthly  inheritance. 

Edward  the  Confeflbr  was  the  firft  who  touched  for  the 
fcrophula,  hence  denominated  the  King's  Evil.  The  opU 
riion  of  his  fan£Hty  procured  belief,  among  the  fuperftitious 
vulgar,  to  (his  mode  of  cure  :  and  his  fucceffbrs  regarded  it 
as  a  part  of  their  royalty  to  fupport  the  fame  idea.  The  prac- 
tice was  firft  d,ropt  by  the  princes  qf  the  houfe  of  Brunfwic  ^ 
who  wifely  confide  red,  that  fuch  a  pretenfion  muft  be'at- 
tended  with  ridicule  in  the  eyes  of  all  men  of  cultivated  minds, 
and  even  become  the  fcorn  of  an  enlightened  populace.  Pof- 
terity  are  more  indebted  to  this  prince  for  the  body  of  laws 
which  he  compiled,  and  which  on  account'of  their  mildnefs, 
were  long  dear  to  our  anceftors. 

Though  Edward  left  the  fucceflion  undecided,  it  did  not 

9.  Qrderic,  Vital. 
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long  continue  fo.  Harold  immediately  flopped  into  the  vacant 
throne}  and  fo  well  had  he  taken  his  meafures,  that  his  ao 
ceflion  was  attended  with  as  little  oppofition  or  diilurbance, 
as  if  he  had  fucceeded  by  the  mod  indifputable  hereditary 
title.  The  right  of  Edgar  Atheling  was  fcarce  ever  men- 
tioned, and  ftill  lefs  the  claim  of  the  duke  of  Normandy  : 
the  whole  nation  feemed  joyfully  to  fwear  allegiance  to  the 
new  king  l°. 

The  firft  danger  that  Harold  experienced  was  from  abroad, 
and  from  his  own  brother.  Toili,  when  expelled  the  govern- 
ment of  Northumberland,  had  fubmitted  to  a  voluntary  ba- 
nimment  in  Flanders  :  but  no  fooner  was  he  informed  of  the 
acceffion  of  Harold,  to  whofe  fortunate  ambition  he  conuV 
dered  himfelf  to  have  fallen  a  facrifice,than  he  entered  into  a 
league  with  Halfager  king  of  Norway,  who  invaded  England 
with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  fail.  Tofti  himfelf  had  col- 
ledled  about  fixty  veflels  in  the  ports  of  Flanders,  with  which 
he  put  to  fea  ;  and  after  committing  fome  depredations  on 
the  fouth  and  eaft  coafts  of  England,  he  failed  to  Northum- 
berland, where  he  was  joined  by  Halfager  and  his  powerful 
armament.  The  combined  fleets  difembarked  their  troops 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber  j  and  the  earls  of  Northum- 
berland and  Mercia  were  defeated  in  attempting  to  oppofe  the 
invaders. 

Harold  was  no  fooner  informed  of  this  difafter,  than  he 
haftened  to  the  North  ;  anxious  for  the  fafety  of  his  people, 
and  ambitious  to  (hew  himfelf  worthy  of  that  crown  which 
had  been  conferred  upon  him  by  his  countrymen.  The 
.Englifh  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  his  flandard  :  fo  that  he 
found  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  give  battle  to  his  enemies, 
as  foon  as  he  reached  them.  The  two  armies  engaged  at 
Standford.  The  action,  which  was  long  and  bloody,  ulti- 
mately terminated  in  the  total  rout  of  the  Danes,  and  in 
the  death  of  Tofti  and  Halfager.  Harold,  however,  had 

10.  Gul.  Pi#.    Older.  Vital. 
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fcarce  time  to  rejoice  on  account  of  this  victory,  before  he 
received  intelligence,  that  the  duke  of  Normandy,  having 
landed  with  a  formidable  force  in  the  South  of  England,  de- 
termined to  difpute  with  him  the  crown. 

The  Norman  prince  (whom  I  have  already  had  occafion 
to  mention,  both  in  the  hiftory  of  France  and  of  England) 
founded  his  claim  to  the  Englifh  crown  on  a  pretended  will 
of  Edward  the  Confeflbr  in  his  favour.  This  claim  he  for-? 
tified  with  an  oath  extorted  from  Harold  when  fhipwrecked 
on  the  coaft  of  France,  that  he  would  never  afpire  to  the 
fucceffion,  and  by  which  he  bound  himfelf  to  fuppqrt  the 
pretenfions  of  William.  The  will  Harold  knew  to  be  void 
of  foundation,  and  the  oath  he  entirely  difregarded,  as  it- 
had  not  only  been  drawn  from  him  by  the  fear  of  violence, 
but  was  in  itfelf  unlawful ;  unlefs  William  had  not  only 
been  appointed  fucceflbr  by  the  king,  but  chofen  by  the  peo- 
ple, the  Englifii  crown  not  being  at  the  difpofal  of  the 
fovereign.  He  therefore  replied  to  the  Norman  ambafladors, 
who  fummoned  him  to  refign  the  kingdom,  that  he  was 
determined  ftrenuoufly  to  maintain  thofe  national  liberties 
with  which  he  had  been  intruded,  and  that  the  fame  moment 
fuould  put  a  period  to  his  life  and  his  fway  ". 

This  anfwer  was  no  other  than  what  William  expected. 
He  knew  the  valour  of  Harold,  and  the  power  of  the  Eng- 
lim nation  j  but  he  confulted  only  his  ambition,  and  his 
courage.  The  boldnefs  of  the  enterprife,  he  thought  would 
aftonifh  the  enemy,  and  infpire  his  foldiers  with  refolution 
from  defpair,  as  well  as  from  a  defire  of  fupporting  the  re- 
putation of  their  countrymen  ;  who  had  about  this  time  re- 
vived their  ancient  fame,  as  we  (hall  afterward  have  occa- 
fion to  fee,  by  the  mod  hazardous  exploits,  and  the  moft 
wonderful  fuccefles,  in  the  other  extremity  of  Europe, 

Nor  were  thefe  the  only  foundation  of  William's  hopes. 
A  military  fpirit  had  univerfally  diffufed  itfelf  over  Europe ; 

II.  Cul.  Malmcf.  lib.  iii.     HJgden.  Matth.  Weft. 
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and  the  feudal  nobles,  whofe  minds  were  elated  by  their 
princely  fituation,  greedily  embraced  the  moft  hazardous 
enterprizes,  how  little  foever  they  might  be  interefted  in  the 
failure  or  fuccefs.  Hence  their  pafllon  for  chivalry,  and 
their  ambition  to  outfhine  each  other  in  exertions  of  flrength 
or  prowefs.  William  had  long  been  diftingnifhed  among 
thofe  haughty  chieftains  by  his  power,  his  courage,  and  his 
addrefs  in  all  military  exercifes  j  and  every  one  ambitious  of 
acquiring  renown  in  arms,  repaired  to  the  court  of  Nor- 
mandy, where  they  were  entertained  with  that  hofpitality 
and  courtefy  which  diftiriguimed  the  age.  The  fame  of  the 
intended  invafion  of  England  had  been  every  where  difFufed: 
the  more  perilous  the  attempt  appeared,  the  more  it  fuitei 
the  genius  of  the  times :  multitudes  of  adventurers  there- 
fore crowded  to  tender  their  fervice  to  William,  impatient 
to  acquire  fame  under  fo  renowned  a  leader,  or  to  fupport, 
by  new  a6ts  of  valour,  that  reputation  which  they  had  al- 
ready earned  >z ;  fo  that  the  duke's  army  confifled  of  the 
flower  of  all  the  warriors  of  the  continent,  determined  to 
die  or  to  conquer. 

The  continental  monarchs  could  furely  have  obftru&ed 
thofe  fupplies.  But  Philip  I.  of  France,  whofe  intereft  moft 
it  was,  being  a  minor,  Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders,  William's 
father-in-law,  who  then  held  the  reins  of  government,  fa- 
voured the  duke's  levies  (as  I  have  had  occafion  to  obferve) 
both  in  France  and  Flanders  j  and  the  emperor  Henry  IV. 
befides  giving  all  his  vaflals  leave  to  embark  in  this  expedi- 
tion, which  fo  much  engaged  the  attention  of  Europe,  pro- 
mifcd  his  protection  to  the  duchy  of  Normandy  during  the 
abfence  of  the  duke,  and  thereby  enabled  him  to  draw  his 
whole  ftrength  to  the  attack  of  England. 

But  William's  moll  important  ally  was  pope  Alexander  IL. 
who  had  a  mighty  influence  over  the  warriors  of  that   age  ; 
and  who,  befides  being  flattered  by  an  appeal  which  W il- 
ia. Gul.  Pitfav, 
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liam  had  made  to  the  court  of  Rome  in  favour  of  his  under- 
taking, at  a  time  when  this  pontiff  wanted  to  be  the  arbiter 
of  princes,  forefaw  that  if  the  French  and  Norman  barons 
were  fuccefsful  in  their  enterprize,  they  would  import  into- 
England,  which  flill  maintained  fome  degree  of  independ- 
ence in  ecclefiaflical  matters,  a  more  devoted  reverence  to 
the  Holy  See.  He  therefore  declared  immediately  in  favour 
of  William's  claim  :  pronounced  Harold  a  perjured  ufurper? 
denounced  excommunication  againft  him  and  his  adherents; 
and  in  order  more  particularly  to  encourage  the  duke,  he 
fent  him  a  confecrated  banner,  and  a  ring  with  one  of  St. 
Peter's  hairs  in  it13.  Thus,  as  the  fagacious  Hume  remarks, 
all  the  ambition  and  violence  of  this  invafion  were  covered 
fafely  over  with  the  broad  mantle  of  religion. 

The  Norman  fleet,  which  confifted  of  three  hundred  vef- 
fels,  great  and  fmall,  and  carried  an  army  of  fixty  thoufand 
men,  felecled  by  William  from  thofe  numerous  fupplies  that 
courted  his  fervice,  had  been  affembled  early  in  the  fummer, 
and  put  to  fea  foon  after  •,  but  being  long  detained  by  con^ 
trary  winds,  the  troops  began  to  imagine  that  Heaven  had  de- 
clared againft  them,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  pope's 
benediction,  they  were  deftined  to  deftru£tion.  The  wind, 
however,  fortunately  changed  on  tjie  eve  of  the  feaft  of  St. 
Michael,  the  tutelar  faint  of  Normandy,,  and  the  foldiers 
and  their  bold  leaders,  who  had  an  equal  contempt  of  real* 
and  a  dread  of  imaginary  dangers,  fancying  they  faw  the 
hand  of  Providence  in  the  caufe  of  their  former  terrors,  fet 
out  with  the  greateft  alacrity,  and  fafely  arrived  at  Pevenfey 
in  SufTex,  where  the  troops  quietly  difembarked.  The  duke 
himfelf  had  the  misfortune  to  fall,  as  he  leaped  a.(hor.e  5  a, 
circumftance  which,  confidering  the  fuperftition  of  the 
times,  might  have  been  conftrued  to  his  difadvantage,  but 
which  he  had  the  prefence  of  mind  to  turn  in  his  favour,  by 
calling  aloud,  "  I  have  taken  pofleffion  of  England  !"  and  a, 

13.  Baker,  Ctroa, 

foldier, 
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foldier,  running  to  a  neighbouring  cottage,  plucked  fomc 
thatch,  which  he  prefented  to  his  general,  as  giving  him 
feifin  qf  the  kingdom I4.  The  confidence  of  William  and 
his  followers  was  now  fo  great,  that  when  they  heard  even, 
of  Harold's  victory  over  the  Danes,  inftead  of  being  difcou- 
raged  they  feemed  only  to  long,  with  more  impatience,  for 
the  arrival  of  the  Englifh  army. 

They  had  not  long  occafion  to  wait.  Harold  was  at  York 
when  he  received  intelligence  of  the  Norman  invafion,  and 
haftened  by  quick  marches  to  meet  his  competitor.  But  on 
reviewing  his  forces,  he  found  them  much  djminifhed, 
though  he  had  been  reinforced  with  frefli  troops  from  Lon- 
don and  other  places.  His  victory  proved  his  ruin.  Many 
of  his  braveft  officers,  and  veteran'  foldiers,  fell  in  the  ac- 
tion j  fome  retired  from  fatigue,  and  others  fecretly  with- 
drew from  difcontent,  bacaufe  he  had  refufed  to  diftribute 
the  Danim  fpoils  among  them :  a  conducl.  little  fuited  to  his 
ufual  generofity  of  temper,  and  which  can  only  be  account- 
ed for  from  a  defire  of  eafing  his  people  in  the  war  that  hung 
over  them  from  Normandy,  and  which  he  forefaw  muft  be 
attended  with  great  expence. 

From  thefe  and  other  circumftances,  Gurth  the  king's 
Brother,  a  man  of  bravery  and  conducl,  began  to  entertain 
apprehenfiong  of  the  event;  and  reprefented  to  the  king, 
That  it  would  be  better  policy  to  prolong  the  war  than  to 
rifk  a  general  adion,  as  the  winter  was  approaching,  when 
the  enemy  would  fuffer  many  hardftiips,  while  the  iinglifti, 
better  flickered,  and  becoming  every  day  more  incenfed 
againft  their  invaders,  would  haften  from  all  quarters  to  his 
afliilance,  and  render  his  army  invincible  j  or,  if  he  thought 
it  neceflary  to  hazard  a  battle,  he  ought  at  lead  not  to  expofe 
his  perfon,  that  fome  refource  might  ftill  be  left  for  the  li- 
berty and  independency  of  the  kingdom.  But  Harold,  deaf 
to  all  thefe  arguments,  rejected  his  brother's  advice  with  dif- 

14.  Order.  Vital. 

da  in ; 
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<!ain ;  and,  elated  with  paft  profperity,  as  well  as  flimulated 
by  his  native  courage,  replied.  That  he  would  give  battle  in 
Jjerfon,  and  convince  his  fubje&s,  that  he  was  worthy  of  the 
crown  which  they  had  fet  upon  his  head  IS. 

With  this  refolution  he  drew  near  to  the  Normans,  who 
had  removed  their  camp  to  Haftings.  He  was  even  fo  con- 
fident of  fuccefs,  that  he  fent  a  meflage  to  the  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, offering  him  a  fum  of  money,  if  he  would  depart 
the  kingdom  without  effufion  of  blood ;  and  William,  not 
to  be  behind  him  in  vaunting,  commanded  him  to  refign  the 
crown  of  England,  to  fubmit  their  caufe  to  the  arbitration 
of  the  pope,  or  to  fight  him  in  fingle  combat.  Harold  re- 
plied, that  the  God  of  battles  would  foon  be  the  arbiter  of 
all  their  differences  l6. 

Both  armies  now  impatiently  expected  the  awful  decifion  ; 
but  night  drawing  on,  it  was  deferred  till  morning.  During 
this  interval  of  darknefs  and  fufpence,  the  fcene  was  very- 
different  in  the  two  camps  :  The  Englifh  fpent  the  night  in 
riot  and  feafling  ;  the  Normans,  in  prayer  and  preparations 
for  battle.  As  foon  as  day  began  to  appear,  the 
duke  aflembled  his  principal  officers,  and  made 
them  a  fpeech  fuitable  to  the  occafion.  He  next  divided  his 
army  into  three  lines.  The  firft  confided  of  archers  and 
light-armed  infantry;  the  fecond  was  compofed  of  his 
braveft  battalions,  heavy  armed,  and  ranged  in  clofe  order. 
The  cavalry,  at  the  head  of  which  William  placed  himfelf, 
formed  the  third  line,  and  were  fo  difpofed,  that  they 
ftretched  beyond  the  infantry,  and  flanked  each  wing  of  the 
army.  He  commanded  the  fignal  to  be  given ;  and  the 
whole  army,  moving  at  once,  and  Tinging  the  celebrated 
Song  of  Rowland,  the  fabulous  nephew,  but  renowned 
captain  of  Charlemagne,  advanced  in  order  of  battle17. 

Harold,  whofe  army  was  inferior  to  William's,  in  num- 

15.  Order,  Vital.  Gul.  Malmef.  lib.  iii.  16.  Higdtn. 

17.  Gul.  Malnief.  lib.  iii.     Du  Gang,  in  GhJ".  Verb.  Cant.  Roland. 

ber 
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her  as  well  as  in  difcipline,  had  feized  the  advantage  of  a 
rifing  ground  ;  and  having  drawn  fome  trenches  to  fecure 
his  flanks,  feemed  inclined  to  act  upon  the  defenfive,  and 
to  avoid  all  encounter  with  the  Norman  cavalry,  to  which 
his  ftrength  in  horfe  was  very  unequal.  The  Kentifh  men 
were  placed  in  the  front,  a  poft  which  they  had  always 
claimed  as  their  due  :  the  Londoners  guarded  the  (landard  ; 
and  the  king,  difmounting,  placed  himfelf  in  the  centre,  at 
the  head  of  his  infantry,  exprefiing  his  refolution  to  conquer 
or  die.  The  fird  attack  of  the  Norman  foot  was  terrible : 
their  archers  forely  galled  their  adverfaries  j  and,  as  the 
Englifh  ranks  were  clofe,  the  arrows  did  great  execution. 
But  Harold's  army  received  the  fliock  of  the  enemy  undif- 
maycd ;  and  after  a  furious  itrugglc,  which  long  remained 
undecided,  the  Normans  began  to  give  ground.  Confufion 
was  fpreading  from  rank  to  rank ;  when  William,  who  found 
himfelf  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  haflened  with  a  felect  band 
to  the  relief  of  his  broken  forces.  His  prefence  reftored 
the  battle.  The  Englifli  were  obliged  to  retire  in  their  turn ; 
but  the  duke  finding  they  ilill  made  a  vigorous  refinance, 
aided  by  the  advantage  of  ground,  and  animated  by  the  ex- 
ample of  their  valiant  prince,  ordered  his  troops  to  make  a 
hafty  retreat,  and  allure  their  antagonifts  from  their  ftation 
by  the  appearance  of  flight.  The  artifice  fucceeded.  Im- 
pelled by  the  enthufiafm  of  valour  and  the  heat  of  action, 
the  troops  of  Harold  precipitately  followed  the  Normans 
into  the  plain  ;  while  William  inftructed  his  infantry  at  once 
to  face  about  on  their  purfuers,  and  the  cavalry  to  make  an 
aflault  upon  their  wings.  The  Englifli  were  thrown  into 
diforder,  and  driven  back  with  lofs  to  the  hill ;  where  being; 
rallied  by  the  generaHhip  of  Harold,  they  were  again  able 
to  maintain  the  combat.  William  tried  the  fame  flratagem 
a  fecond  time,  and  with  equal  fuccefs.  Yet  he  ftill  found  a 
large  body  of  Knglifli  forces  that  remained  firm  around  their 
prince,  and  feemed  determined  to  difpute  the  field  to  the 
lad  man  j  when  fortune  decided  a  victory,  which  valour  had 

left 
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left  doubtful.  Harold,  who  had  fought  with  unfpeakable 
courage  and  perfonal  prowefs  from  dawn  until  eve,  was  (hot 
into  the  brains  with  an  arrow,  while  bravely  defending  the 
royal  ftandard  at  the  head  of  his  guards.  His  two  gallant 
brothers,  Gurth  and  Leofwin,  alfo  were  (lain ;  and  the  Eng- 
Hfh  army,  difpirited  by  the  lofs  of  its  leaders,  gave  way  on 
all  fides,  and  was  purfued  with  great  flaughter  by  the  vi&o- 
rious  Normans  l8. 

Thus,  my  dear  Philip,  was  gained  by  William  the  Nor- 
man, afterwards  furnamed  the  Conqueror,  the  famous  bat- 
tle of  Haflings,  which  terminated  the  Anglo-Saxon  mo- 
narchy in  England  j  and  which,  by  the  heroic  feats  of 
valour  difplayed  on  both  fides,  by  both  armies  and  both 
commanders,  feemed  worthy  to  decide  the  fate  of  a  mighty 
kingdom.  Fifteen  thoufand  of  the  Normans  fell,  and  a 
much  greater  number  of  the  Englifli  forces19' — But  we 
muft  take  a  view  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  and  alfo 
throw  a  glance  on  thofe  of  Afia  and  Africa,  before  I  confi- 
der  the  confequences  of  this  victory,  and  the  influence  of 
the  revolution  by  which  it  was  followed,  upon  the  laws,  go>- 
vernment,  and  manners  of  England.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  take  a  flight  furvey  of 
the  ftate  of  England  at  the  Norman  conqueft. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

NO  territory  of  -ftr-fmall  an  extent  has  ever  fo  much  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  mankind,  for  fo  long  a  feries  of  ages, 
as  the  ifland  of  Britain.  From  the  moft  remote  antiquity  it 
was  vifited  by  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  on  ac- 
count of  its  tin  and  other  valuable  productions.  The  Ro- 
mans, in  the  height  of  their  power,  made  themfelves  mailers 
of  the  fouthern  part  of  it,  at  a  vaft  expence  of  blood  and 

18.  Gul.  Malmef.  ubi  fup.  Gul.  Pitt.  H.  Hunting.  R.Hoveden,  M.Paris. 
Order.  Vital. 

19.  Gul.  Gemet.  chap,  xxxvi, 

8  trea- 
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treafure :  and  they  thought  the  acqulfition  of  fufficient  im- 
portance, to  preferve  their  footing  in  this  diflant  and  tranf- 
marine  province  for  three  hundred  years,  by  maintaining  in 
It  a  great  naval  and  military  force.  The  ancient  Britons  loft 
their  courage  and  their  independent  fpirit  under  the  Roman 
dominion,  but  received  from  their  enlightened  governors 
fome  knowledge  of  arts  and  letters 20.  The  Saxons,  in 
achieving  their  fanguinary  conqueft,  deftroyed  every  trace 
of  ingenuity  which  the  Romans  had  introduced  into  the 
ifland,  without  bringing  along  with  them  one  peaceful  art, 
with  which  the  Britons  were  not  better  acquainted  •,  and  the 
inveterate  wars  between  the  princes  of  the  Heptarchy  after- 
ward obftrudted,  among  their  people,  the  ufual  progrefs  of 
civilization.  But  no  fooner  was  England  united  into  one 
kingdom,  under  Egbert,  than  commerce  and  manufactures 
began  to  be  cultivated  in  a  country  fo  highly  favoured  by 
nature ;  abounding  in  the  materials  of  induftry,  and  fur- 
rounded  on  three  fides  by  the  fea,  which  forms  on  its  coafts 
many  commodious  bays  and  fafe  harbours  ". 

The  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
however,  was  cruelly  injured  by  the  piracy  and  predatory 
invafions  of  the  Danes :  yet  did  England,  under  their  go- 
vernment, contain  many  large  trading  towns,  and  a  greater 
number  of  inhabitants,  both  in  the  towns  and  in  the  country, 
than  could  have  been  expected  in  fuch  a  turbulent  and  hoilile 

ao.  If  the  Britons  had  any  knowledge  of  letters  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Romans,  that  knowledge  was  confined  chiefly  if  not  folcly  to  their  pricfts,  the 
myflerious  Druids. 

11.  The  principal  Englifti  exports,  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  times,  were 
tin,  lead,  wool,  hides,  horfes,  andjlaves !  Thefe  flavcs  confided  not  folely  of 
fuch  unhappy  ptrfons  as  the  laws  of  war,  or  other  caufes  had  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  perpetual  fervitude.  The  Anglo-Saxons  are  accufed,  hy  cotem- 
porary  writers,  of  making  merchandife  even  of  their  ncarcft  relations; "  a 
cuftom,"  adds  a  refpedlable  hiflorian,  who  lived  after  the  Norman  conquelt, 
"  which  prevail*  in  Northumberland,  even  in  our  own  days."  Gul.'Maimei. 
lib.  i. 

period. 
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period.  London,  York,  BriftoP2,  Exeter,  and  Nor-wich$ 
were  great  and  populous  cities  ;  and  as  the  labours  of  huf- 
bandry  were  chiefly  performed  by  flaves  or  villains,  who 
were  excluded  from  military  fervice,  the  number  of  free- 
men in  England,  habituated  to  the  ufc  of  armsy  if  not  great- 
er, mull  have  been  as  great  at  the  Norman  invafion,  as  in 
any  former  or  fubfequent  period  *3.  But  let  us  not  henee 

i  1.  The  Briftol  traders  were  diftinguifhed,  evea  in  tliofe  early  ages,  by 
their  mercantile  fagacity.  "  The  people  of  this  town,"  fays  an  author  of  un- 
doubted veracity,  "  were  cured  of  a  moft  odious  and  inveterate  cuftom  by 
•'  Wulfstan,  (bifaop  of  Winchefter  at  the  Norman  conqaeft)  of  bu^lt-g  men  and 
**  -women  In  all  farts  of  England,  and  exporting  than  for  the  Jliie  of  gain.  The 
*'  young  -women  tiny  commonly  got  with  child,  and  carried  them  to  mar  kit  in  their  preg- 
"•  nancy,  that  they  might  brlr.g  a  better  price  !"  Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  ti. 

2.3.  To  that  exemption  from  ruftic  labour,  which  was  friendly  to  the  life  of 
arms,  may  alfo  perhaps  be  afcribed  the  diffo  ute  manners  of  the  AngJo-Saxonsj 
Unlefs  when  employed  in  war  or  hunting,  their  whole  time  was  fpent  in  drink- 
ing and  feafting.  This  licentious  life  feems  to  have  much  impaired  the  native 
tourage  of  the  Englifh  nation,  before  the  Danifh  conqueft.  The  wars  which 
introduced  and  accompanied  that  conqueft,  revived  their  martial  fpirit :  and 
•Under  the  Danifh  princes,  the  Anglo-Saxons  appear  to  have  emulated  fheir 
conqttefors  in  all  acT:s  of  prowefs  and  valour.  But  both  were  alike  given  to 
long  and  eiceilive  drinkiirg1,  in  large  fociefies  or  clubs  :  and  the  Da'nes  added 
to  this  convivial  intemperance  an  inordinate  paflion  for  women  ;  in  which 
they  feem  to  have  gloried,  and  often  gratified  iu  a  manner  fhocking  to  hu- 
.  inanity.  Violence,  in  love,  was  with  them  as  common  as  in  war.  Yet  they 
fometiines  made  ufe  of  ot'hcr  means  to  acco'mplifh  their  purpofe :  they  af- 
feifted  gallantry;  and,  by  their  attention  to  drefs  and  cleanlintfs,  are  faid  to 
have  feduced  many  Engufh  wires.  That  cleanlinefs,  however,  by  which 
they  were  diftinguifhed,  confifted  only  in  combing  their  hair  once  a  day,  and 
vrafliing  themfelvei  once  a  week.  VV'alltngfoi d,  ap.  Gale,  torn.  i.  Gul. 
Malmef.  lib.  ii.  Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  ii. 

The  manners  of  the  Welfh.  in  this  dark  period,  miift  have  been  even  lefs 
delicate  than  thofe  of  the  Anglo-Saxons:  for  they  thought  it  neceflaiy,  we 
find,  to  make  a  law,  That  none  of  the  c-jurtiers  fhould  give  the  queen  a  blotv, 
or  fnatch  any  thing  -violet/ly  ouc  of  her  bands,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  Her 
Maj,jly't  protefiion.  (Leg.  Wall'ca,  p.  i  r.)  And  if  any  woman  brought  an 
action  for  a  rape,  which  was  denied  by  the  man,  lh<-  was  ordered  to  take  huld 
of  the  culprit  by  the  offending  part,  with  her  left  hand,  and  to  lay  the  right 
on  the  holy  reliques ;  and  in  that  pofition,  to  make  oath  of  the  violation  of 
her  perfon — quad  is  per  -jimfe  ijto  men;brt>  vitia  verit.  Ibid.  p.  So. 

3  con- 
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conclude,  That  fixty  thoufand  men,  under  an  experienced 
leader,  have  at  all  times  been  fufficient  to  overturn  the  con- 
Itkution  of  this  vigorous  kingdom.  William  was  ultimately 
indebted  for  his  good  fortune,  lefs  to  the  raflmefs  of  the 
IRnglHh  monarch,  his  own  conduct,  or  the  valour  of  his 
troops,  thnn  to  the  unfettled  ftate  of  the  fucceflion  to  the 
crown.  Harold  had  owed  his  exaltation  to  the  throne,  as 
much  to  fear  as  affe'ction ;  and,  on  his  death,  the  Englifh 
nobility,  who  had  borne  with  impatience  the  fway  of  an 
fequal,  naturally  looked  up  to  his  conqueror  and  competitor, 
the  kinfman  of  their  ancient  princes^  as  their  fovereign, 
their  head,  and  centre  of  union.  The  duke  of  Normandy, 
'at  Mailings,  had  triumphed  over  their  elected  king,  but  not 
bver  their  liberties.  Thefe  they  imprudently  put  into  his 
hands  (as  we  (hall  afterward  have  occai'on  to  fee)  in  hopes 
that  he  would  not  abufe  their  generofity,  when  refiftance, 
•and  even  vengeance^  was  in  their  power. 


Vox.  L  N  LET- 
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LETTER        XX. 

SPAIN,  the  AH  A  us  and  tlie  Empire  of  CONSTANTINOPLE,  during 
the  ninth)  tenth,  and  Part  of  the  eleventh  Century, 

SPAIN. 

HE  death  of  Abdurrahman,  the  Moorifh  king,  whom 
we  have  feen  reign  with  fo  much  luftre  at  Cordova,, 
was  followed  by  diflenfions  among  his  children,  which  pro- 
cured fame  relief  to  the  Spani'm  Chri-ftians.     The 
A.D.  7CS. 

little  kingdom  of  the  Afturias,  or  of  Leon  and 

Oviedo,  as  it  was  afterwards  called,  founded  by  Pel.Ha  -,  in- 
Creafed  under  Alphonfo  III.  furnamed  the  Great,  on  ac- 
count of  his  wifdom  and  valour.  Garcias  Ximenes,  defcend- 
ed  from  the  ancient  Spaniards,  had  affo  founded,  in  758,  the 
kingdom  of  Navarre,  which  became  one  of  the  mcft  con- 
futerablc  Ghriftian  principalities  in  Spain. 

The  Moors,  however,  ftill  poflefled  Portugal,  Murcia, 
Andalufia,  Valentia,  Granada,  Tortofa,  and  the  interior  part 
of  the  country  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Caftile  and  Sara- 
goiTa;  more  than  three-fourths  of  Spain,  and  the  moft  fer- 
tile provinces.  Among  them,  as  in  the  other  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, a  crowd  of  too  powerful  nobles  afFedcd  indepen- 
dency, and  the  fovereign  was  obliged  to  contend  with  his- 
fubjects  for  dominion.  This  was  the  time  to  have  cruftied 
the  Mahometan  power ;  but  the  Spanifh  Chriftians  were 
not  more  united  than  their  enemies.  Though,  continu- 
ally at  war  with  the  jMoora,  they  were  always  deflroying 
each  other.  The  reign  of  Alphonfo  the  Great  was  full 
of  confpiracies  and  revolts  :  his  own  wife  and  his 
two  fons  were  among  the  number  of  the  rebels. 
He  refigned  his  crown  to  Garcias  the  eldeft :  he  even 
9  genc* 
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generouOy  fought  under  his  command;  and  tiled  in  912, 
with  the  glory  of  a  hero,  and  the  piety  of  a  faint l. 

Ramiro  II.   king  of  Leon  and  Oviedo,  another  Spanifli 
hero,  gained,  in  938,  the  celebrated  victory  of  Si- 
niancas,  where   the  Moors  are  faid  to  have  loft 
fourfcore  thoufand  men.     He  had  promifed  to  St.  James, 
in  a  pilgrimage  to  CompoftelJa,  That,  if  he  was  vi&orious, 
all  his  fubjecls  fhould  offer  annual  iy  a  certain  meafure  of 
wheat  to  the  church  of  that  faint.     The  church  was  enrich- 
ed, and  the  name  of  St.  James  became  the  alarm  to  battle 
among  the  Spaniards. 

Men  are  chiefly  indebted  for  all  their  heroic  atchievemcnts 
to  thtir  paflions ;  hence  nothing  is  fo  irrefiilible  as  the 
valour  infpired  by  enthufiafm,  while  it  lafts.  The  name  of 
St.  James  was  long  terrible  to  the  Moors,  and  long  the  com- 
panion of  victory.  Mahomet  Almanzor,  however,  the  cele- 
brated general,  and  prime  minifler  of  HifTem  king  of  Cor- 
dova, found  means,  by  another  artifice,  to  turn  the  tide 
of  fuccefs.  Seeing  his  troops  begin  to  fly,  in  a  battle 

fought   on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ezla,  he  dif- 

A.D.995. 
mounted  from  his  horfe ;  fat  down  in  the  field ; 

threw  his  turban  on  the  ground ;  and,  laying  his  arms 
acrofs  his  bread,  declared  he  would  in  that  pofture  meet 
his  fate,  fince  he  was  abandoned  by  his  army.  This 
ftratagem  had  the  defired  efFecl :  his  troops  returned  to  the 
charge,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory.  The  Moors  be- 
came fenfibie  that  they  could  conquer  in  fpite  of  St.  James ; 
and  the  Chriftians  in  their  turn,  trembled  at  the  name  of 
Almanzor. 

That  great  man,  who  was  no  lefs  a  politician  than  a  war- 
rior, is  faid  to  have  vanquished  the  Chriftian  princes  in  fifty 
engagements.  He  took  the  city  of  Leon  by  affault ;  facked 
Compoftella ;  pillaged  the  church  of  St.  James,  and  car- 
ried the  gates  in  triumph,  on  the  fhoulders  of  his  army,  to 

I.  Fcrreras.     Mariana, 

N  2  Cor- 
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Cordova.  This  triumph  proved  his  ruin.  A  flux  break- 
ing out  among  his  troops,  the  Chriftians  confidered  that 
diftemper  as  a  punifhment  inflicted  by  St.  James :  the  flame 

of  enthufiafm  rekindled,  and  Almanzor  was  de- 
A.  D.  993. 

feated.  But  what  was  infinitely  more  advanta- 
geous to  the  Chriftians,  as  well  as  more  fatal  to  himfelf, 
he  was  fo  much  afliamed  of  his  misfortune,  that  he 
would  neither  eat  nor  drink,  and  obftinately  perifhed  of 
hunger  z. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  race  of 
Abdurrahman  being  extinct,  the  kingdom  of  Cordova  was 
difmembered,  by  the  ambition  of  a  number  of  noblemen, 
who  all  ufurped  the  title  of  king.  Toledo,  Valentia,  Se- 
ville, Saragofla,  and  almoft  all  the  great  cities,  had  their  in- 
dependent fovereigns.  The  provinces  were  changed  into 
kingdoms,  which  multiplied  in  the  fame  manner  among  the 
Chriftians;  who  had  a  king  of  Leon,  of  Navarre,  of  Caftile, 
of  Arragon :  and  Sancho,  furnamed  the  Great,  king  of  Na- 
varre, was  fo  imprudent  as  to  fubdivide  his  do- 
A.  D.  1034. 

minions"  amongft  his  four  fons.     Perpetual  jea- 

loufies,  with  all  the  crimes  that  accompany  them,  were 
the  confequence  of  thefe  divifions  of  territory ;  treachery, 
poifonings,  aflaffinations !  the  common  weapons  of  petty 
neighbouring  and  rival  princes,  who  have  much  ambition 
and  fmall  means  of  gratifying  it.  Hence  the  hiftory  of 
Spain  becomes  always  lefs  important,  in  proportion  to  the 
iticreafe  of  the  kingdoms.  One  circumftance,  however, 
merits  our  attention,  both  on  account  of  its  nature  and  its 
fmgularity. 

In  this  dark  and  opprefiive  period,  when  the  commonalty 
all  over  Europe  were  either  degraded  to  a  ftate  of  actual  fla- 
very,  or  in  a  condition  little  more  to  be  envied,  the  people 
of  Arragon  lhared  the  government  with  their  fovereign. 

3..  Rod.  Tolec   ds  R.4.  Hi  ft.  Annul.  ComfoJIcl. 

The 
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The  rcprefcntatives  of  cities  and  towns  had  a  place  in  their 
Cortes,  or  national  aflembly.  But  the  Arragonians,  not  fa- 
tisfied  with  this  check  on  the  royal  prerogative,  nor  willing 
to  truft  the  prefervation  of  their  liberties  folely  to  their  re- 
prefentatives,  elected  a  Juftiza,  or  grand  judge,  who  was  the 
fupreme  interpreter  of  the  laws,  and  whofe  particular  bufi- 
nefs  it  was  to  reftrain  the  encroachments  of  the  crown, 
and  protect  the  rights  of  the  fubjedt.  *Je  was  chofen 
from  among  the  cavelleros,  or  fecond  order  in  die  ftate,  an- 
fwering  to-our  gentlemen  commoners,  that  he  might  be  equal- 
ly interefted  in  curbing  the  oppreflive  fpirit  of  the  nobles, 
and  fetting  bounds  to  the  ambition  of  the  prince.  His  per-f 
fon  was  facred,  and  his  jurifdiction  almofl  unbounded  :  his 
power  was  exerted  in  fuperintending  the  adminiftration  of 
government,  no  lefs  than  in  regulating  the  courfe  of  juftice. 
He  had  a  right  tq  review  all  the  royal  proclamations  and 
patents,  and  to  declare  whether  they  were  agreeable  to  law^ 
and  ought  to  be  carried  jnto  execution  : — and  he  could,  by 
his  fole  authority,  exclude  any  of  the  king's  minulers  from 
the  management  of  affairs,  and  call  them  to  anfwer  for 
their  conduct  while  in  office.  He  himfelf  was  anfwerable 
to  the  Cortes  alone. 

The  juftiza  had  alfo  the  fingular  privilege  of  receiving  the 
coronation  oath,  in  the  name  of  the  people  ;  when,  holding 
a  naked  fword  oppofite  to  the  king's  heart,  he  repeated 
thefe  remarkable  words :  "  We,  who  are  your  equals,  make 
"  you  our  fovereign,  and  promife  obedience  to  your  go- 
*'  vernment,  on  condition  that  you  maintain  our  rights 
'*  and  liberties  ;  if  not- — not !"  And  it  was  accordingly  an 
edabliflied  maxim  in  the  conftitution  of  Arragon,  that  if  the 
king  mould  violate  his  engagements,  it  was  lawful  for  the 
people  to  depofe  him,  and  to  elect  another  in  his  itead 3. 

3.  Zm  it.  SjmaL  de  Arae.     Hier.  Blanca,  Commtnt,  de  Her,  Arag. 
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The  EMPIRE  of  the  ARABS. 

FROM  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  we  pafs  naturally  to  tliof 
of  Afia,  and  the  neighbouring  continent  of  Africa.  The 
great  empire  of  the  Arabs,  as  well  as  its  branches,  had 
experienced  thofe  revolutions,  which  war  and  difcord  na- 
turally produce,  and  which  fooner  or  later  overturn  the  befl 
founded  governments.  The  glory  of  the  califat  was  ob- 
fcured  toward  the  end  of  the  ninth  century.  Under  weak 
or  wicked  princes,  the  African  governors  fhook  off  their  alle- 
giance. Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  formed  particular 
flates.  Religious  quarrels  augmented  thofe  of  ambition. 
The  Fattimides,  a  Mahometan  feet,  flamed  with  all  the  fury 
of  fanaticifm.  They  founded  an  empire  in  Egypt, 
from  which  they  expelled  the  race  of  Abbas ;  and 
Cairo,  the  capital  of  that  empire,  became  the  feat  of  a  new- 
calif,  and  a  flourishing  city  of  commerce. 

Another  fanatical  feel,  perfuaded  that  the  abufes  intro- 
duced into  the  religion  of  Mahomet  required  reformation, 
delivered  themfelves  up  to  the  tranfports  of  enthufiafm,  and 
acquired  ftrength  by  being  perfecuted.  They  revolted,  ob- 
tained feveral  victories,  and  feized  the  provinces  on  the  weft- 
em  coalt  of  Africa,  which  form  the  prefent  kingdom  of 
Morocco ;  where  their  chief,  like  the  other  califs,  uniting 
the  royalty  with  the  priefthood,  governed  his  new  empire 
under  the  name  of  Miramoulin,  or  Commander  of  the 
Faithful,  a  title  implying  his  claim  to  the  califat. 

Other  circumftances  confpired  to  difmember  the  empire 
of  the  Arabs.  The  califs  of  Bagdat  had  received  into  theii 
armies  a  body  of  Turks,  or  Turcomans,  a  Tartar  trit 
Thefe  auxiliaries,  on  account  of  their  valour,  were  foor 
employed  as  the  royal  guard,  and  fubjeded  thofe  whom  they 
were  hired  to  protect.  They  took  advantage  of  the  civil 
wars  raifed  againft  the  califat,  to  make  themfelves  lords  of 
:  they  ftript  the  califs,  by  degrees,  of  the  fovereignty, 

but 
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but  permitted  them  to  retain  the  pontificate,  which  they  re- 
vered ;  prudently  fubmitting  themfelves  to  the  religion  of  the 
country,  and  kneeling  to  the  priert  while  they  defpoiled  the 


A  variety  of  fovereigns  fprung  up  under  the  name  of  Sul- 
tans, who  were  inverted  with  their  dominions  by  the  califs, 
but  took  care  to  leave  them  very  little  authority  ;  fo  that 
the  facceffors  of  Mahomet  found  themfelves,  towards  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  in  much  the  fame  fituation 
with  thofe  of  St.  Peter  under  the  firit  German  emperors  ; 
or  with  the  kings  of  Europe  about  the  fame  time,  whofe 
power  declined  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  their 
vailals. 

77}  e  EMPIRE  of  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

WHILE  the  empire  of  the  Arabs  was  thus  overturned, 
and  that  of  Charlemagne  falling  to  pieces,  the  empire  of 
Conftantinople,  to  borrow  a  finrile  from  Voltaire,  ftill  ftoo4 
like  a  large  tree,  vigorous  though  oid,  ilript  of  its  branches, 
fome  of  its  roots,  p.nd  buffeted  on  every  fide  by  ftorms 
and  tempefts.  Though  much  circumfcribed  on  the  eaftern 
frontier,  it  yet  extended  over  all  Greece,  Macedonia,  Epirus, 
Theffaly,  Thrace,  Illyricum  :  it  was  contracted  indeed,  but 
not  difmembered  ;  often  changing  its  emperors,  but  always 
united  under  the  perfon  who  fwayed  the  fccptre.  Plow  un- 
worthy, in  general,  of  the  imperial  dignity  !  and  what  a  peo- 
ple had  they  to  govern  ! 

Nicephorus,  whom  we  hare  feen  dethrone  Irene,  was  an 
execrable  tyrant.     The  Saracens  robbed  him  of  the  ifle  of 
Cyprus  ;  and  the  Bulgarians,  the  fcourgc  of  Thrace,  took 
him  priioner,  after  having  cut  off  his  army,  be- 
headed him,  and  threw  his  body  to  the  hearts  of 
the  field,  while  they  made  a  drihking-cup  of  his  ikull5. 

4.  Leunclav.  Anna!.  Turcci.   Gcorg.  Elmacin.   Hifor.  Sar.acaiica. 

5.  Tkcopliuu, 

N  4  Stau- 
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Stauracus,  the  fon  of  Nicephorus,  rendered  himfelf  fo 
odious  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  that  he  was  abandoned 
by  his  people,  and  obliged  to.  become  a  monk. 

Michael  Rangabus  refufed  to  make  peace  with  the  Bul- 
garians, becaufe  a  monk  declared,  that  he  could  not,  in  con- 
fcience,  deliver  up  the  deferters.  In  confequence  of  this 
refufal,  the  Greeks  were  defeated  by  the  Bulgarians  :  the 
emperor  betook  himfelf  to  flight ;  and  the  officers,  incenfed, 
at  his  behaviour,  proclaimed  Leo  the  Armenian. 

Leo  attempted  to  affaflmate  the  king  of  the  Bulgarians ; 
who,  in  revenge,  pillaged  the  fuburbs  of  Conftantinople. 

The  emperor  could  conceive  nothing  more  effectual  to  fave 

i  •  .  '•••..  -.       • 

the  flate  than  the  extirpation  of  idolatry  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the 
abolition  of  images.  He  accordingly  commanded  a  new  per- 
fecution  ;  and  eight  hundred  and  twenty  perfons  were  maf- 
fa,cred  in  one  church. 

Michael  the  Stammerer,  the  fucceflbr  of  Leo,  at  firft 
tolerated  the  worfhip  of  images.  But  he  afterwards  changed 
his  fyflera :  he,  perfecuted  thofe  whom  he  had  formerly 
prote&edj  and  would  even  have  had  the  fabbath  obferved, 
and  the  pafTover  celebrated  in  the  manner  of  the  Jews.  The 
Saracens  took  advantage  of  his  weaknefs  to  make  themfelves 
matters  of  the  ifle  of  Crete,  now  Candia :  they 
alfo  conquered  almofl  all  Sicily,  and  ravaged  Apu- 
lia and  Calabria  6. 

During  the  reign  of  Theophilus,  though  more  worthy  of 
the  imperial  throne,  the  perfecution  was  redoubled,  and  the 
Saracens  extended  their  conquefts.  But  after  his  death,  the 
emprefs  Theodora,  governing  during  the  minority  of  Mi- 
chael III.  re-eftablifhed  the  worfhip  of  images,  as  Irene 
had  formerly  done.  Afterward,  defirous  to  convert  the 
Manicheans  by  terror,  (he  caufed  them  to  be  deftroyed  in 
thoulands.  Thofe  who  efcaped  went  over  to  the  Bulga- 
rians, and  the  empire  was  obliged  to  contend  with  its  own 

6.  Ccrden. 

fubje< 
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fubjecls.  Michael  confined  Theodora  in  a  convent ;  and 
delivering  himfelf  up  to  all  manner  of  crimes,  carried  his  im- 
piety fo  far,  as  to  fport  with  the  eeclefiaftical  cere- 

A.  0.867. 
monies.     He  was  aflaflinated  by  Bafil,  whom  he 

had  afibciated  in  the  empire,  and  imprudently  would  have 
tlepofed. 

Bafil,  originally  a  beggar,  now  found  himfelf  emperor. 
He  is  celebrated  for  his  jyftice  and  humanity ;  but  he  was 
a  dupe  to  the  patriarch,  Photius,  whom  he  favoured  with 
his  confidence,  even  after  he  had  exiled  him.  His  reign 
is  the  sera  of  the  grand  fchifm.,  which  for  ever  divided  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches. 

This  fchifm,  which  took  its  rife  from  a  jeajoufy  between 
the  primates  of  the  Eaft  and  "Weft,  was  brought  to  a  crifis 
by  the  converfion  of  the  Bulgarians.  As  Bulgaria  had  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Eaftern  empire,  it  was  difputed, 
whether  the  new  Chriftians  ought  to  be  fubjecl:  to  the  pope, 
or  to  the  patriarch  of  Conftantinople.  A  variety  of  other 
reafons  was  afligned  for  the  fquabble  that  followed  j  but 
this  is  the  true  one,  and  the  only  one  which  it  is  neceflary 

for  vou  to  know.     The  council  of  Conftantinople 

A.  D.  879. 
gave  judgment  in  favour  of  the   patriarch ;  but 

the  pope's  legates  protefted  againft  the  decifion.  New 
circumft'ances  widened  the  breach.  The  two  primates  ex- 
communicated each  other ;  and  although  the  quarrel  was 
fometimes  moderated  by  the  mediation  of  the  emperors,  it 
was  never  made  up.  The  fchifm  continued. 

The  Sarcens  took  Syracufe,  while  Bafil  was  employed  in 
founding  a  church  j  and  his  fon  Leo  compofed  fcrmons, 
\yhile  the  empire  was  ravaged  on  all  fides.  Leo,  how- 
ever, is  ftyled  the  Philofopher ;  becaufe  he  loved  learning, 
and  favoured  learned  men,  not  from  being  an  Alfred  or  a 
Marcus  Aurelius. 

Conftantine  Porphyrogenitus,  the  fon  and  fucceflbr  of 
6  Leo 
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Leo,  merits  the  eulogies  bellowed  on  him,  as  a  protector 

of  the  fciences.  which  he  himfelf  cultivated  with 
A.  D.  912. 

fuccefs.     Men  of  the   firft  rank  taught  philofo- 

phy,  geometry,  and  rhetoric,  at  Conftantinople,  during   his 
reign,  which  commenced  in  912,  and  ended  in 
959.    But  the  affairs  of  the  empire  were  not  con- 
dueled  better  than  formerly. 

They  were  ftill  worfe  conduced  under  Romanus,  the  fon 
of  Conftantine,  who  poifoned  his  father,  and  was  the  tyrant 
of  his  people. 

Nicephorus  Phocas  hnd  the  honour  of  vanquifliing  the 
Saracens,  and  of  recovering  from  them  Crete,  Antioch,  and 

other  places.     His  avarice  and  tyranny,  however. 
A.  0.961. 

made    him    detefled  :    his   own   wife  joined  in  a 

confpiracy  againft  him  -,  and  he  was  murdered  in  bed. 
John  Zimifces,  one  of  the  affaffms,  feized  the  empire,  and 
delivered  it  from  the  Roffi,  or  Ruffians,  whom  he 
defeated   in   feveral    engagements.       This  brave 
prince  was  poifoned  by  the  eunuch  Bafil,  his  chamberlain  ; 
who,  notwithftanding,  preferved  his  credit  under 
Bafil    II.    grandfon   of  Conftantine   Porphyroge- 
uitus. 

Bufil  was  a  warrior,  but  a  barbarous  one.  Having  van- 
quifhed  the  Bulgarians,  he  caufed  the  eyes  of  five  thoufand 
prifoners  to  be  put  out.  His  fubje&s,  loaded  with  taxes, 
could  not  enjoy  his  triumphs.  He  fought  for  himfelf,  not 

for  them.     His  death  was  followed  by  a  train 
A.  D.  1024. 

of  the  blackeft  crimes  of  which   we    have   any 

example  in  lililory. 

The  pvincefs  Zoe,  daughter  of  Conftantine,  the  brother 
and  colleague  of  Bafil,  had  efpoufed  Romanus  Argyropulus, 

who  was  nroclaimed  emperor.     Zoe  afterwards 
A.  D.  1028.       ,  r 

became  enamoured  or    Michael   raphlagonotus, 

a  man  of  low  birth.     She  pcifoned  her  hufoand,  in  order 
<o  give  the  throne  to  her  lover  5  but  the  poifon  not  operat- 
ing 
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ing  quick  enough,  {he  caufed  Argyropiilus  to  be  drowned 

in  a  bath.     The  patriarch  of  Constantinople  at 

A.  D.  1034. 
iirft  fcrnpled  to  marry  the  emprefs  to  Michael. 

But  a  fum  of  money  quieted  his  confcience,  and  the  impe- 
rial crown  followed  the  fan&ion  of  the  church. 

The  emperor  Paphlagonotus,  a  prey  to  difeafes  and  re- 

morfc,  died  in  the  habit  of  a  monk ;  and  Zoe 

A.  D.  io.ij. 
gave  the  empire  and  her  hand  to  Michael  Cala- 

phates,  the  fon  of  a  caulker,  or  cobler  of  flnps,  by  a  fifler  of 
the  other  Michael,  hoping  that  he  would  be  the  flave  of  her 
will.  But  the  new  emperor,  jealous  of  his  power,  put  her 
in  confinement.  The  people  revolted  :  they  releafed  the 
emprefs  and  her  filler  Theodora,  and  put  out  the  eyes  of 
Calaphates. 

The  two  fifters  reigned  together  a  year,  and  employed 
themfelves  only  about  trifles.     The  people  would 
have  a  prince  ;  and  Zoe,  at  lad,  married  Con- 
flantinc  Monomachus,  one  of  her  ancient  lovers,  who  was 
crowned.     This  upflart  emperor  neglected  his  wife  for  a 
young  miflrefs.     The  Greeks  incenfed  at  his  conduct:,  feiz- 
ecl  him  in  a  procefT.on,  and  declared  they  would  only  obey 
two  emprefles.     He  would  have  been  cut  in  pieces,  if  the 
princeiTes  had  not  interpofed. 

Monomachus  augmented  the  miferies  of  the  empire  by 
his  rapacity.  The  frontier  provinces  had  been  exempted 
from  taxes,  on  condition  that  they  fhould  defend  them- 
felves againfl  the  Barbarians.  The  emperor  pretended  that 
he  would  defend  them,  and  made  them  pay  like  the  reft  of 
the  empire  7  :  but  they  were  poorly  defended,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  taxes. 

Thefe  particulars  will  be  fuflicient  to  enable  you  to  judge 
of  the  Mate  of  Conftantinople.  If  at  any  lime  we  find  an 
able  and  warlike  prince  there,  we  always  find  the  fame 
reigning  fpirit  of  fuperftition  and  rebellion.  Ifaac  Com- 

7.  Ibid.   £cc  a'fo  Curyolatus  and  Leo  Crmsmaticus. 

nenus, 
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nenus,  one  of  the  beft  Greek  emperors,  proclaimed  in  1057, 
made  himfelf  hated  by  the  monks,  becaufe  he  applied  to  the 
public  exigencies  the  fuperflux  of  their  wealth.  Lamed  by 

a   fall   from    his   horfe,  he  gave  himfelf  up  to 
A.  D.  1059. 

devotion  5  refigned  his  crown  in  favour  of  Con- 

ftantine  Ducas,  and  took  the  habit  of  a  monk. 

Ducas,  too  much  a  friend  to  peace,  abandoned  the  pro- 
vinces to  the  rsvag-.s  of  the  Turks.  He  made  his  three 
fons  emperors,  and  left  the  regency  to  their  mother  Eu- 
doxia,  exacting  from  her  a  promife  that  (he  would  never 
marry  :  and  this  promife  he  obliged  her  to  confirm  ifi  writ- 
ing. Eudoxia,  however,  foon  refolved  to  marry  Romanus 
Diogenes,  whom  me  had  condemned  to  die,  but  whofe  fine 
perfon  fubdued  her  heart.  Her  promife,  depofited  in  the 
hands  of  the  patriarch,  now  gave  her  much  uneafinefs, 
In  order  to  recover  it,  flie  artfully  pretended  to  have  fix- 
ed her  choice  on  the  patriarch's  kinfman.  This  amorous 
deceit  had  the  defired  effect.  The  writing  was  reftored ; 
and  the  emprefs,  abfolved  from  her  promife  of 
widowhood,  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  her 
releafe.  She  immediately  married  Romanus,  and  procured 
him  the  empire  8. 

Could  ignorant  favages  have  a£ted  more  abfurdly  ?  or 
ruffians  amenable  to  public  juflice  more  atrocioufly  ? — Yet 
the  Greeks  were  ftill  the  moft  learned  and  polimed  people 
in  Europe;  and  Conflantinople,  notwithftanding  all  its  mis- 
fortunes, its  revolutions,  and  crimes,  having  never  felt  the 
deftructive  rage  of  the  Barbarians,  continued  to  be  the  largeft 
and  moft  beautiful  European  city,  after  the  fall  of  Rome, 
and  the  only  one  where  any  image  of  ancient  manners  or  in- 
genuity remained,. 

Thus,  my  dear  Philip,  we  rapidly  traverfe  the  wilds  of 
hiftory ;  where  the  objects  are  often  confufed,  rude,  and  un- 
interefting.  But  it  is  neceflary  to  travel  thefe  firft.  ftages,  in 

8.  Anna  Comncna.    Nicetas. 

order 
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order  to  arrive  at  more  cultivated  fields.  We  fhall  foon 
meet  with  a  new  fet  of  objects  equally  interefting  and  im- 
portant: and  then  more  leifure  and  attention  will  be  re- 
quired. In  the  mean  time  we  muil  take  a  review  of  pad 
ages. 


LETTER      XXI. 

Progrefs  of  Society  in  EUROPE,  from  the  Settlement  of  the  Modern 
Nations^  to  the  Middle  of  the  Eleventh  Century. 

T  HAVE  already  given  you  in  a  particular  Letter,  an 
account  of  the  Syilem  of  Policy  and  Legiflation  efta- 
bliflied  by  the  Barbarians,  or  northern  invaders,  on  their  firih 
fettlement  in  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  * :  and  I 
have  endeavoured,  in  the  courfe  of  my  general  narration, 
to  mark  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  as  it  regards  religion,  laws, 
government,  manners,  and  literature.  But  as  the  hiflory  of 
the  human  mind  is  of  infinitely  more  importance  than  the 
detail  of  events,  this  Letter,  my  dear  Philip,  fhall  be  en- 
tirely devoted  to  fuch  circumftances  as  tend  more  particu- 
larly to  throw  light  upon  that  fubjec~t.  I  fhall  alfo  purfue 
the  fame  method,  at  different  intervals,  during  the  fubfe- 
quent  part  of  your  hiftorical  fludies. 

Though  the  northern  invaders  wanted  tafte  to  value  the 
Roman  arts,  laws,  or  literature,  they  generally  embraced  the 
religion  of  the  conquered  people.  And  the  mild  and  bene- 
volent fpirit  of  Chriftianity  would  doubtlefs  have  foftened 
their  favage  manners,  had  not  their  minds  been  already  in- 
fefted  by  a  barbarous  fuperftition ;  which  mingling  itfelf 
with  the  Chriilian  principles  and  ceremonies,  produced 
that  abfurd  mixture  of  violence,  devotion,  and  folly,  which 

.    I.  Letter  II. 
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has  fo  long  clifgraced  the  Rornifh  church,  and  which  formed 
the  character  of  the  middle  ages.  The  clergy  were  gainers, 
but  Chriftianity  was  a  lofer,  by  the  converfion  of  the  Barba- 
rians. They  rather  changed  the  object  than  the  fpirit  of 
their  religion. 

The  Druids  among  the  Gauls  and  Britons,  the  Priefts 
among  the  ancient  Germans,  and  among  all  the  nations  of 
Scandinavia,  pofTelFed  an  abfolute  dominion  over  the  minds 
of  men.  Thefe  people,  after  embracing  Chriftianity,  retain- 
ed their  veneration  for  the  priefthood.  And  unhappily  the 
clergy  of  thofe  times  had  neither  virtue  enough  to  preferve 
them  from  ahufing,  nor  knowledge  fufficient  to  enable  them 
to  make  a  proper  ufe  of  their  power.  They  blindly  favour- 
ed the  fuperftitious  homage  :  and  fuch  of  the  Barbarians  as 
entered  into  holy  orders,  carried  their  ignorance  and  their 
original  prejudices  along  with  them. 

The  Chriftian  emperors  of  Rome  and  Conftantinople  had 
enriched  the  church  :  they  had  lavimed  on  it  privileges  and 
immunities;  and  thefe  feducing  advantages  had  but  too 
much  contributed  to  a  relaxation  of  difcipline,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  difordcrs,  more  or  lefs  hurtful,  which  had  al- 
tered the  fpirit  of  the  gofpel.  Under  the  dominion  of  the 
Barbarians  the  degeneracy  increafed,  till  the  pure  principles 
of  Chriftianity  were  loft  in  a  grofs  fuperftition  ;  which, 
inftead  of  afpiring  to  virtuous  fanctity,  the  only  facrifice  that 
can  render  a  rational  being  acceptable  to  the  great  Author 
of  order  and  excellence  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  favour 
of  God  by  the  fame  means  that  fatisfied  the  juftice  of  men, 
or  by  thofe  employed  to  appeafe  their  fabulous  deities  *, 

As  the  punimments  due  for  civil  crimes,  among  the  nort 
ern  conquerors,  might  be  bought  off  by  money,  they  at- 
tempted, in  like  manner,  to  bribe  Heaven,  by  benefactions 
to  the  church,  in  order  to  fupercede  all  future  inqueft.  And 
the  more  they  gave  themfelves  up  to  their  brutal  paluons, 

2.  Mofbeiai,  Hifi,  %cc!es.  vol.  j.  ii. 
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to  rapine,  and  to  violence,  the  more  profufe  they  were  in 
this  fpecies  of  good  works.  They  feem  to  have  believed, 
fays  the  Abbe  de  Mably,  that  avarice  was  the  firfl  attribute 
of  the  divinity,  and  that  the  faints  made  a  traffic  of  their 
influence  and  protection.  Hence  the  fax  mot  of  Clovis  r 
"  St.  Martin  ferves  his  friends  very  well ;  but  he  makes  them 
"  pay  foundly  for  his  trouble  !" 

"  Our  treafure  is  poor,"  faid  Chilperic,  the  grandfon  of 
Clovis  ;  "  our  riches  are  gone  to  the  church  :  the  bifhops 
"  are  the  kings  !" — And  indeed  the  fuperior  clergy,  who, 
by  the  acquifition  of  lands,  added  the  power  of  fortune  to 
the  influence  of  religion,  were  often  the  arbiters  of  king- 
doms, and  difpofed  of  the  crown  while  they  regulated  the 
affairs  of  the  flate.  There  was  a  neceffity  of  confulting 
them,  becaufe  they  poflefled  all  the  knowledge  that  then  re- 
mained in  Europe :  they  only  knew  any  thing.  The  acts 
of  their  councils  were  confidered  as  infallible  decrees,  and 
they  fpoke  ufually  in  the  name  of  God ;  but,  alas !  they 
were  only  men. 

As  the  intereft  of  the  clergy  clafhed  with  that  of  the 
laity,  oppofition  and  jealoufy  produced  new  diforders.  The 
priciismadc  life  of  artifice  againft  their  powerful  adverfuries  : 
they  invented  fables  fo  awe  them  into  fubmimon  :  they  em- 
.1  the  !}.  iritual  arms  in  defence  of  their  temporal  goods  \ 
they  changed  the  mild  language  of  charity  into  frightful 
anathemas  :  the  religion  of  Jefus  breathed  nothing  but  ter- 
ror. To  the  thunder  of  the  church,  the  inftrument  of  fo 
many  wars  and  revolutions,  they  joined  the  afliftance  of  the 
fword.  Warlike  prelates,  clad  in  armour,  combated  for 
their  pofleffions,  or  to  ufurp  thofe  of  others  ;  and,  like  the 
heathen  priefts,  whofe  pernicious  influence  was  founded  on 
the  ignorance  of  the  people,  the  Chriflian  clergy  fought  to 
extend  their  authority  by  conmuhg  all  knowledge  to  their 
own  order.  They  made  a  myftery  of  the  mod  necefiary 
fcienccs  ;  truth  was  not  permitted  to  fee  the  light,  and  rea- 
fon  was  fettered  in  the  cell  of  fuperilition*  Many  of  the 

<:!• 
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clergy  themfelves  could  fcarce  read,  and  writing  was  chiefly 
confined  to  the  cloifters  3  j  where  a  blind  and  Interefted  de- 
votion, equally  willing  to  deceive  and  to  believe,  held  the 
quillj  and  where  lying  chronicles  and  fabulous  legends  were 
compofed,  which  contaminated  hiftory,  religion,  and  the 
principles  and  the  laws  of  fociety. 

Without  arts,  fciences,  commerce,  policy,  principles, 
the  European  nations  were  all  as  barbarous  and  wretched  as 
they  could  poffibly  be,  unlefs  a  miracle  had  been  wrought 
for  the  difgrace  of  humanity.  Charlemagne  indeed  in 
France,  and  Alfred  the  Great  in  England,  as  you  have  had 
occafion  to  fee,  endeavoured  to  difpel  this  darknefs,  and 
tame  their  fubjecls  to  the  reftraints  of  law :  and  they  were 
fo  fortunate  as  to  fucceed.  Light  and  order  diflinguiihed 
their  reigns.  But  the  ignorance  and  barbarifm  of  the  age 
were  too  powerful  for  their  liberal  inflitutions  :  the  darknefs 
returned,  after  their  time,  more  thick  and  heavy  than  for- 
merly, and  fettled  over  Europe,  and  fociety  again  tumbled 
into  chaos. 

The  ignorance  of  the  Weft  was  fo  profound,  during  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  that  the  clergy,  who  alone  pof- 
fefled  the  important  fecrets  of  reading  and  writing,  became 
neceflarily  the  arbiters  and  the  judges  of  almoft  all  fecular 
affairs.  They  comprehended  within  their  jurifdicrion,  mar- 
riages, contracts,  wills  ;  which  they  took  care  to  involve  in 
myftery,  and  by  which  they  opened  to  themfelves  new 
fources  of  wealth  and  power  4.  Every  thing  wore  the  co- 
lour of  religion  j  temporal  and  fpiritual  concerns  were  con- 
founded :  and  from  this  unnatural  mixture  fprung  a  thou- 
fand  abufes.  The  hiftory  of  thofe  ages  forms  a  fatire  on 
the  human  foul;  and  on  religion,  if  we  fhould  impute  to  it 
the  faults  of  its  minifters. 

3.  Perfons  who  could  not  write  made  the  fign  <  f  the  crofs,  in  place  of  their 
name,  in  confirmation  of  any  legal  deed.     (Du  Cange,    Gloff.   voc.  Crux.) 
Hence  the  phrafey/£«/W,  jnflead  of  futftriling  a  paper. 

4.  Du  Cange,  voc.  Cur'u  Chrijiiaa.    Ficury,  /////.  EccleJ.  torn.  ux.  D'fi.  PxUm. 

«  Redeem 
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"  Redeem  your  fouls  from  deftrudlion,"  fays  St.  Egidius, 
bifhop  of  Noyon,  "  while  you  have  the  means  in  your  pow- 
"  er :  offer  prefents  and  tythes  to  churchmen  ;  come  more 
"  frequently  to  church  ;  humbly  implore  the  patronage  of 
"  the  faints  ;  for  if  you  obferve  thcfe  things,  you  may  come 
"  with  fecurity  in  the  day  of  the  tribunal  of  the  Eternal 
"  Judge,  and  fay,  Give  us,  O  Lord,  for  we  have  given 
"  unto  thee5!" 

In  feveral  churches  of  France  a  feftival  was  celebrated  in 
commemoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  flight  into  Egypt.  It 
was  called  the  Feaft  of  the  Afs.  A  young  girl  richly  drcfled, 
with  a  child  in  her  arms,  was  fet  upon  an  afs  fuperbly  capa- 
rifoned.  The  afs  was  led  to  the  altar  in  folemn  proceflion. 
High  mafs  was  faid  with  great  pomp.  The  afs  was  taught 
to  kneel  at  proper  places  ;  a  hymn,  no  lefs  childifh  than  im- 
pious, was  fung  in  his  praife  :  and  when  the  ceremony  was 
ended,  the  prieft,  inftead  of  the  ufual  words  with  which  he 
difmiiTed  the  people,  brayed,  three  times  like  an  afs  ;  and  the 
people,  inftead  of  the  ufual  refponfe,  brayed  three  times  in 
return  6. 

Letters  began  to  revive  in  the  eleventh  century,  but  made 
fmall  progrefs  till  toward  its  clofc.  A  fcientifical  jargon,  a 
falfe  logic,  employed  about  words,  without  conveying  any 
idea  of  things,  compofed  the  learning  of  thofe  times.  It 
confounded  all  things,  in  endeavouring  to  analyfe  every 
thing.  As  the  new  fcholars  were  moflly  clergymen,  theo- 
logical matters  chiefly  engaged  their  attention  ;  and  as  they 
neither  knew  hiftory,  philofophy,  nor  criticifm,  their  la- 
bours were  as  futile  as  their  enquiries,  which  were  equally 
difgraceful  to  reafon  and  religion.  The  conception  of  the 
bleffed  Virgin,  and  the  digeftion  of  the  eucharift,  were  two 
of  the  principal  objects  of  their  fpeculation  :  and  out  of  the 
.i  third  arofe ;  which  was,  to  know  whether  it  was 
voided  again  7  ! 

5.  D  Spccileg.  Vtt.  Script  vol.  ii.  6.  Du  Cange.  vcc.  Ff/lum. 

7.    I'ijt.  Litcrairt  dt  France. 
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T  he  diforders  of  government  and  manners  kept  pace,  as 
t'.ey  always  will,  with  thofe  of  religion  and  learning.  Thefe 
difordera  feem  to  have  attained  their  ulmoil  height  about 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.  Then  the  feudal  policy, 
the  defects  of  which  I  have  pointed  out s,  was  become  uni- 
verfal.  The  dukes  or  governors  of.  provinces,  the  marquifes 
employed  to  guard  the  marches,  and  even  the  counts  intrult- 
ed  with  the  adminiftration  of  juflice,  all  originally  officers 
of  the  crown,  had  made  themfelves  matters  of  their  duchies, 
marquifates,  and  counties.  The  king  indeed,  as  fuperior 
lord,  flill  received  homage  from  them  for  thofe  lands  which 
they  held  of  the  crown  ;  and  which,  in  default  of  heirs, 
returned  to  the  royal  domain.  He  hnd  a  right  of  calling 
them  out  to  war,  of  judging  them  in  his  court  by  their  af- 
fembled  peers,  and  of  confilcating  their  eftates  in  cafe  of 
rebellion  ;  but,  in  all  other  refpetls,  they  themfelves  enjoy- 
,  ed  the  rights  of  royalty.  They  had  their  fub-vaiTals,  or 
fubjecls  :  they  made  laws,  held  courts,  coined  money  in 
their  own  name,  and  levied  war  agninft  their  private  ene- 
mies 9. 

The  mod  frightful  disorders  arofe  from  this  ftate  of  feu- 
dal anarchy.  Force  decided  all  things.  Europe  was  one 
great  field  of  battle  ;  where  the  weak  firuggled  for  freedom, 
and  the  ftrong  for  dominion.  The  king  was  without  power, 
and  the  nobles  without  principle :  they  were  tyrants  at 
home,  and  robbers  abroad.  Nothing  remained  to  be  a 
check  upon  ferocity  and  violence.  The  Scythians  in  their 
deferts  could  not  be  lefs  indebted  to  the  laws  of  fociety, 
than  the  Europeans  during  the  period  under  review.  The 
people,  the  mod  numerous  as  well  as  the  moil,  ufeful  clafs 
in  the  community,  -were  either  aclual  flaves,  or  expofed  to 
fo  many  miferies,  arifing  from  pillage  and  opprellion,  to  one 
or  other  of  which  they  were  a  continual  prey,  and  often  to 
both,  that  many  of  them  made  a  voluntary  furrender  of  their 

S.  Letter  II,  9.  Du  Cargo,  voc. />»./,•/«. 
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liberty  for  bread  and  protection  I0.  What  muft  have  been 
the  tlate  of  that  government  where  flavery  was  an  eligible 
condition  ! 

But,  conformable  to  the  observation  of  the  philofophic 
Hume,  there  is  a  point  of  deprellun  as  well  as  of  exalta- 
tion, beyond  which  human  affairs  feldom  pafs,  a.itd  from 
which  they  naturally  return  in  a  contrary  progrefs.  This 
utmoft  point  of  decline  fociety  feems  to  have  attained  in 
Europe^  as  I  have  already  faid,  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century j  when  the  diforders  of  the  feudal  government,  to- 
gether with  the  corruption  of  tafte  and  manners  confeqnent 
upon  thefe,  were  arrived  at  their  greateft  excefs.  Accord- 
ingly from  that  sera,  we  can  trace  a  fucceffion  of  caufes  a'nd 
events^  which,  with  different  degrees  of  influence,  contri- 
buted to  abolilh  anarchy  and  barbarifm,  and  introduce  order 
and  politenefu< 

Among  the  firft  of  thefe  caufes  we  mud  rant  Chivalry  ; 
which,  as  the  elegant  and  inquifitive  Dr.  Robertfon  remarks, 
though  commonly  confidered  as  a  wild  mftitution*  the  refulC 
of  caprice  and  the  fource  of  extravagance,  ardfe  naturally 
from  the  flate  of  fociety  in  thofe  times,  and  had  a  very  feri-» 
ous  effect  in  refining  the  manners  of  the  European  nations. 

The  feudal  ftatCf  as  has  been  obferved,  was  a  flate  of  per- 
petual war,  rapine,  and  anarchy.  The  weak  and  unarmed 
were  expofed  every  moment  to  infults  or  injuries.  The 
power  of  the  fovereign  was  too  limited  to  prevent  thefe 
wrongs,  and  the  legiflative  authority  too  feeble  to  redrefs 
diem.  There  was  fcarce  any  fhelter  from  violence  and  op- 
prellion,  except  wrhat  the  valour  and  generofity  of  private 
perfons  afforded :  and  the  arm  of  the  brave  was  the  only 
tribunal  to  which  the  helplefs  could  appeal  for  juftice.  The 
trader  could  no  longer  travel  in  fafety,  or  bring  unmolefted 
his  commodities  to  market.  Every  poffeflbr  of  a  caftlc  pil- 
laged them,  or  laid  them  under  contribution  ;  and  many  not 

lo.  Marculfus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  8. 
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only  plundered  the  merchants,  but  carried  off  all  the  women 
that  fell  in  their  way.  Slight  inconveniencies  may  be  over- 
looked or  endured,  but  when  abufes  grow  to  a  certain  height,, 
the  fociety  muft  reform  or  go  to  ruin.  It  becomes  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  all  to  difcover,  and  to  apply  fuch  remedies  as  will 
moft  effectually  remove  the  prevailing  diforders.  I-Jumanity 
fprung  from  the  bofom  of  violence,  and  relief  from  die 
hand  of  rapacity.  Thofe  licentious  and  tyrannic  nobles, 
who  had  been  guilty  of  every  fpecks  of  outrage  and  every 
mode  of  oppreffion  ;  who,  equally  unjuft,  unfeeling,  and 
fuperftitious,  had  made  pilgrimages,  and  had  pillaged  !  who 
had  maflacred,  and  done  penance  !.  touched  at  laft  with  a 
fenfe  of  natural  equity,,  and  fwayed  by  the  conviction  of  a 
common  intereft,  formed  aflbciations  for  the  redrefs  of  pri- 
vate wrongs,  and  the  prefervation  of  public  fafety  ".  So- 
honourable  was  the  origin  of  an  inftitution  generally  repre- 
fented  as  whimfical. 

The  young  warrior  among  the  ancient  Germans,  as  well 
as  among  the  modern  knights,  was  armed,  for  the  firft  time> 
with  certain  ceremonies  proper  to  infpire  martial  ardour  : 
but  chivalry,  confidered  as  a  civil  and  military  inftitution,  is 
as  late  as  the  eleventh  century.  The  previous  difcipline  and 
iblcmnitics  of  initiation  were  many  and  fingular.  The  no- 
vice in  chivalry  was  educated  in  the  houfe  of  fome  knight,, 
commonly  a  perfon  of  high  rank,  whom  he  ferved  firft  ir 
rhe  character  of  page,  and  afterwards  of  fquire  :  nor  was 
he  admitted  to  the  fupreme  honour  of  knighthood,  until  he 
had  giv-en  many  ftriking  proofs  of  his  valour  and  addrefs. 
The  ceremony  of  initiation  was  very  folemn.  Severe  fad- 
ings, and  nights  fpent,  in  a  church  or  chapel,  in  prayer;-; 
confeflion  of  fins,  and  the  receiving  of  the  facraments  wit 
devotion ;  bathing,  and  putting  on  white  robes,  as  emblc 
of  that  purity  of  manners  required  by  the  laws  of  chivalry, 
were  neceflary  preparations  for  this  ceremony. 

i  i    M.-m.  fur  /'.  .<•';•/>,  par  M.  de  la  Curne  de  St.  Palayc. 

When 
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When  the  candidate  for  knighthood  had  gone  through  all 
thefe,  and  other  introductory  formalities,  he  fell  at  the  feet 
of  the  perfon  from  whom  he  expected  that  honour,  and  on 
his  knees  delivered  to  him  his  fword.  After  anfwering  fuit- 
able  queftions,  the  ufual  oath  was  adminiftered  to  him  j 
namely,  to  ferve  his  prince,  defend  the  faith,  protect  the 
perfons  and  reputations  of  virtuous  ladies,  and  to  refcue,  at 
the  hazard  of  his  life,  widows,  orphans,  and  all  unhappy 
perfons  groaning  under  injuftice  or  oppreffion.  Then  the 
knights  and  ladies,  who  affifted  at  the  ceremony,  adorned 
the  candidate  with  the  armour  and  enfigns  of  chivalry  ;  be- 
ginning with  putting  on  the  fpurs,  and  ending  with  girding 
him  with  the  fword.  Seeing  him  thus  accoutred,  the  king 
or  nobleman,  who  was  to  confer  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
gave  hhn  the  accolade*  or  dubbing,  by  three  gentle  ftrokes 
with  the  flat  part  of  his  fword  on  the  moulder,  or  with  the 
palm  of  his  hand  on  the  neck,  faying,  "  In  the  name  of 
""  God,  St.  Michael,  and  St.  George,  I  make  thee  a  knight ! 
•*'  be  thou  loyal,  brave,  and  hardy  "." 

Valour,  humanity,  courtefy,  juftice,  honour,  were  the 
characteriftics  of  chivalry  :  and  to  thefe  were  added  reli- 
gion ;  which,  by  infufing  a  large  portion  of  enthufiaftic  zeal, 
carried  them  all  to  a  romantic  excefs,  wonderfully  fuited  to 
the  genius  of  the  age,  and  productive  of  the  greatefl  and 
jnoft  permanent  effects  both  upon  policy  and  manners.  War 
was  carriexl  on  with  lefs  ferocity,  when  humanity,  no  lefs 
than  courage,  came  to  be  deemed  the  ornament  of  knight- 
hood, and  knighthood  a  diftinclion  fuperior  to  royalty,  and 
an  honour  which  princes  were  proud  to  receive  from  the 
•hands  of  private  gentlemen  -,  more  gentle  and_polimed  man- 
ners were  introduced,  when  courtefy  was  recommended  as 
the  moil  amiable  of  knightly  virtues,  and  c/ery  knight  de- 
voted himfelf  to  the  fervice  of  fome  Indy  j  and  violence  and 
cppreffion  decreafcd,  when  it- was  accounted  meritorious  to 

I  a.  I<1.  ibid. 
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check  and  to  punifh  them.  A  fcrupulous  adherence  to 
truth,  with  the  mod  religious  attention  to  fulfil  every  en- 
gagement, but  particularly  thofe  between  the  fexes,  as  more 
eafily  violated,  became  the  difbinguifhing  character  of  a 
gentleman  ;  becaufe  chivalry  was  regarded  as  the  fchool  of 
honour,  and  inculcated  the  mod  delicate  fenfibility  with  rer 
fpect  to  that  point I3.  And  valour,  feconded  by  fo  many 
motives  of  love,  religion,  and  virtue,  became  altogether  b- 
refiftible. 

That  the  fpirit  of  chivalry  often  rofe  to  an  extravagant 
height,  and  had  fometimes  a  pernicious  tendency,  muft 
however  be  allowed.  In  Spain,  under  the  influence  of  a 
romantic  gallantry,  it  gave  birth  to  a  feries  of  wild  adven- 
tures, which  have  been  deferred! y  ridiculed  :  in  the  train  of 
Norman  ambition,  it  extinguifhed  the  liberties  of  England, 
and  deluged  Italy  in  blood.;  and  we  fhall  foon  fee  it,  at  the 
call  of  fuperflition,  and  as  the  engine  of  papal  power,  de- 
folate  Afia  under  the  banner  of  the  crofs.  But  thefe  vior 
lences,  refulting  from  accidental  circumftances,  ought  not 
to  be  confulered  as  arguments  againil  an  inftitution  laudable 
in  itfelf,  and  neceflary  at  the  time  of  its  eftablimment.  And 
they  who  pretend  to  defpife  it,  the  advocates  of  ancient  bar- 
barifm  and  ancient  rufticity,  ought  to  remember,  That  chi- 
valry not  only  firft  taught  mankind  to  carry  the  civilities  of 
peace  into  the  operations  of  war,  and  to  mingle  politenefs 

13.  This  fentiment  became  reciprocal.  Even  a  princefs,  fays  Tirant  le 
Blanc,  declares,  That  file  fubmits  to  lofe  all  right  to  the  benefits  of  chivalry, 
and  confents  that  never  any  knight  fhall  take  arms  in  her  defence,  if  flie  keep? 
not  the  promife  of  marriage,  which  fhe  hus  given  to  the  knight  who  adored 
her.  And  a  young  gentlewoman,  whofe  defence  was  undertaken  by  Gerard 
de  Nevers,  beholdin.  the  ardour  with  which  he  engaged  in  it,  took  off  her 
glove,  we  arc  told,  ani}  delivered  it  to  him,  faying,  "  Sir,  my  peribn,  my 
"  life,  my  lands,  arid  my  honour,  I  defpofit  in  the  care  of  God  and  you ;  praj> 
11  ing  for  fuch  afiidauce  and  grace,  that  I  may  be  delivered  out  of  this  peril.1' 
(M.dtla  Curne  deSt.Palaye,  ubifup.)  Many  fimilar  examples  might  be  pro- 
duced of  this  mutual  confidence,  the  bafis  of  that  elegant  imercourfe  between 
the  i'excs,  which  fo  remarkably  diftinguifoes  modern  from  ancient  manner-i. 
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vit'i  the  ufe  of  the  fvrord,  buf  roufcd  the  human  foul  from 
its  lethargy  j  invigorating  the  human  character,  even  while 
it  foftened  it,  and  produced  exploits  which  antiquity  cannot 
parallel.  Nor  ought  they  to  forget,  That  it  gave  variety 
and  elegance,  and  communicated  an  incrcafe  of  pleafure,  to 
the  intercourfe  of  life,  by  making  woman  a  more  eflentiai 
part  of  fociety  j  ami  is  therefore  entitled  to  our  gratitude, 
though  the  point  of  honour,  and  the  refinements  in  gallantry, 
its  more  doubtful  effects,  fhould  be  excluded  from  the  im- 
provements in  modern  manners. 

But  the  beneficial  effects  of  chivalry  were  ftrongly  coun- 
teracted by  other  inilitutions  of  a  lefs  focial  kind.  Some 
perfons  ot  both  fexes,  of  mod  religions  and  moil  countries, 
have  in  all  ages  fecluded  themfelves  from  the  world ;  in  or- 
der to  acquire  z  reputation  for  fuperior  fanftity,  or  to  in- 
dulge a  melancholy  turn  of  mind,  affecting  to  hoid  converfe 
only  with  the  Divinity.  The  number  of  thefe  folitary  de- 
votees, however,  in  am  ient  times,  was  few ;  and  the  fpirit 
of  religious  feclufion,  among  the  heathens,  was  confined, 
chiefly  to  high  iouthern  latitudes,  where  the  heat  of  the  cli- 
mate favours  the  indolence  of  the  cloitler.  But  the  cafe 
has  been  very  different  in  more  modern  ages :  for  although 
the  monastic  life  had  its  origin  among  the  Chriflians  in 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Paleftine,  it  rapidly  fpread  not  only  over 
all  Afia  and  Africa  but  allo  over  Europe,  and  penetrated  to 
die  mod  remote  corners  of  the  North  and  Weil,  ahnoll  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  readied  the  extremities  of  the  Eaft  and 
South;  to  the  great  hurt  of  population  and  induflry;  and 
the  obftruftion  of  the  natural  progrefs  of  fociety  I4. 

Nor  were  thefe  the  only  confequenees  of  the  paflion  for 
pious  folitude.  As  all  who  put  on  the  religious  habit,  after 
the  monadic  fyflcm  was  completely  formed,  took  a  vow 
of  perpetual  chattily,  the  commerce  of  the  fexes  was  re- 
prefented  by  thofe  holy  vifionaries  as  inconfiftent  with  Chrif- 

14.  Moftieim,  ITi/l.  E^Lf.  vol.  i.  ii,  at  Aufl.  cit.  in  loc. 

O  4  tian 
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tian  purity ;  and  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  in  order  to 
preferve  their  influence  with  the  people,  found  themfelves 
under  the  neceffity  of  profefling  a  life  of  celibacy.  This 
condefcenfion,  which  was  jufhly  confidered  as  a  triumph  by 
the  monks,  increafed  their  importance,  and  augmented  the 

•mber  of  their  fraternities.  Nothing  was  efteemed  fo 
meritorious,  during  the  period  under  review,  as  the  build- 
ing and  endowing  of  monafteries.  And  multitudes  of  men 
and  women  of  all  conditions,  but  efpecially  of  the  higher 
ranks,  confidering  the  pleafures  of  fociety  as  feducers  to  the 
pit  of  deftruction,  and  turning  with  horror  from  fenfual 
delight,  retired  to  mountains  and  deferts,  or  crowded  into 
cloifters ;  where,  under  the  notion  of  mortifying  the  body 
and  fhutting  all  the  avenues  of  the  foul  againft  the  allure- 
ments of  external  objects,  they  affected  an  aufterity  that 
gained  them  univerfal  veneration,  and  threw  a  cloud  over 
the  manners  of  the  Chriftian  world  I5. 

The  extravagance  to  which  both  fexes  are  faid  to  have 
carried  that  aufterity,  during  the  firft  fervours  of  .monadic 
zeal,  feems  altogether  incredible  to  cool  reafon,  unenlight- 
ene-d  by  philofophy.  In  attempting  to  ftrip  human  nature 
of  every  amiable  and  ornamental  quality,  in  order  to  hum- 
ble pride,  and  reprefs  the  approaches  of  loofe  defire ;  or,  in 
their  own  phrafe,  "  to  deliver  the  coclcjllal  fpirii  from  the 
<'  bondage  of  ficfo  and  blood,"  they  in  a  manner  diverted 
themfelves  of  the  human  character.  They  not  only  lived 
among  wild  bcafts,  but  after  the  manner  of  thofe  favage 
animals  :  they  ran  naked  through  the  lonely  deferts  with 
a  furious  afpecl,  and  lodged  in  gloomy  caverns  ;  or  grazed 
in  the  fields,  like  the  common  herd,  and  like  cattle  took 
their  abode  in  the  open  air 1&.  And  fome  monks  and 
holy  virgins,  by  the  habit  of  going  naked,  became  fo  com- 
pletely covered  with  hair,  as  to  require  no  other  veil  to  me 

15.  Id.  ibid.         16    Molheim,  vol.  ii.     Tiilsiuont  Mem.  Ecckf,  torn.  vjii. 
6  defry* 
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dcily.  Many  chofe  their  rugged  dwelling  in  the  hollow  fide 
or  narrow  cleft  of  fome  rock,  which  obliged  them  to  fit  or 
ftand  in  the  moil  painful  and  emaciating  pofture,  during 
the  remainder  of  their  wretched  lives ;  while  others,  with 
;io  imall  exultation,  ufurped  the  den  of  fome  ferocious  bro- 
ther brute,  whom  they  afte£led  to  refemble  ;  and  not  a  few, 
under  the  name  of  Stylites,  or  Pillar-faints,  afcended  the 
top  of  fome  lofty  column,  where  they  remained  for  years, 
night  and  day,  without  any  (heifer  from  heat  or  cold  l7. 

Even  after  religious  houfes  were  provided  for  the  devout 
folitaries  of  both  fexes,  and  endowed  with  ample  revenues 
by  the  profufe  fuperftition  of  the  newly  converted  Barba- 
rians, they  attempted,  in  their  feveral  cells,  to  extinguifli 
every  fpark  of  fenfuality,  by  meagre  failings,  bloody  flagel- 
lations, and  other  cruel  aufterities  of  difcipline,  too  mock- 
ing to  bear  a  recital.  But  no  fooner  did  the  monadic  fury 
fubfide,  than  nature  began  to  afiert  her  empire  in  the 
hearts  of  the  deluded  fanatics  ;  to  tell  them  they  had  wants 
inconfiflent  with  their  engagements,  and  that,  in  abandon- 
ing fociety,  they  had  relinquifhed  the  mofl  eflential  requifitcs 
of  human  happinefs.  The  holy  fitters  and  brothers,  con- 
vinced of  their  pious  folly,  endeavoured  by  tender  familia- 
rities to  confole  each  other  ;  but  without  violating,  as  they 
afiirmed,  their  vow  of  chaftity  l8.  And  although  this  de- 
leftable  commerce  was  prohibited  IQ,  as  alike  fcandalous  and 
dc\ngerous,  by  refembling  too  nearly  the  ways  of  the  world, 
and  provoking  fenfibilities  too  ftrong  for  the  curb  of  re- 
ftraining  grace,  other  folacing  practices  took  place  in  the 
convents,  not  more  for  the  honour  of  the  mona.ftic  life  20. 

17.  Id.  ibid.  18.  Mofheim,  ubi  fup. 

19.  The  fi\th  general  council  (canon  xvii.)  forbids  women  to  pafs  the  night 

in  a  male,  or  men  in  a  female  momftery.     And  the  feventh  general  council 

\x.)  forbids  the  creeling  of  double,  or  promifcuous  monafleries  of 

both  fexes.  (Beveridgc,  torn,  i.)     On  the  irregular  pleafures  of  the  monks 

and  nun?,  fee  Thom.iffin,  torn.  iii.  20.  Moflieim,  vol.  ii. 

When- 
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Whenever  any  fet  of  people,  by  laying  a  conflraint  upon  the 
natural  appetites,  leek  to  arrive  at  a  degree  of  purity  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  welfare  of  fociety,  they  never  fail  to  be 
guilty  of  crimes  which  fociety  clifclaims,  and  nature  abhors  ; 
unlefs  they  relax  the  rigour  of  their  inftitutions,  or  flide 
back,  by  a  blamelefs  corruption,  into  the  more  fmooth  but 
flippery  paths  of  erring  humanity. 

The  ignorance  of  the  times  however,  favoured  by  certain 
circumftances,  continued  the  veneration  for  religious  foli- 
tude,  notwithftanding  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  monks. 
Many  new  monadic  orders  were  inftituted  in  the  eleventh 
century,  under  various  rules  of  difcipline;  but  all  with  a 
view  to  greater  regularity  of  manners.  And  monks  were 
called  from  the  lonely  cell  to  the  moft  arduous  and  exalted 
ftations ;  to  fill  the  papal  chair,  and  fupport  the  triple 
crown  ;  or  to  difcharge  the  office  of  prime  minifler  in  feme 
mighty  kingdom,  and  "regulate  the  interefts  of  nations. 
Though  utterly  ignorant  of  public  tranfa£Hons,  their  repu- 
tation for  fuperior  fanctity,  which  was  eafily  acquired,  by 
real  or  affected  aufterity,  in  ages  of  rapine  and  fuperflition, 
made  them  be  thought  fit  to  direct  all  things.  This  ghoitly 
reputation  even  enabled  them  to  trample  upon  the  authority, 
and  infult  the  perfons  of  the  princes  whofe  government  they 
adminiftered  ;  efpecially  if  the  lives  of  fuch  princes,  as  was 
very  commonly  the  cafe,  happened  to  be  ftained  with  any 
atrocious  acts  of  luft,  violence,  or  oppreffion.  Jn  order  to 
flay  the  uplifted  arm  of  divine  juftice,  and  render  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  World  propitious,  the  king  knelt  at  the  feet  of 
the  monk  and  the  rninifter  !  happy  to  commit  to  the  favourite 
of  Heaven  the  fole  guidance  of  his  fpiritual  and  temporal 
concerns21.  And  if  chivalry,  by  awakening  a  fpirit  of  cn- 

terprife, 

21.  Befide  the  wealth  and  influence  acquired  by  the  monks,  jn  confequence 
of  the  fupcrftitious  ignorance  of  the  great,  who  often  fliared  not  only  their 
power  but  the  fruits  of  their  rapine  with  their  pioyb  slircftgrs,  a  popular 
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terprife,  had  not  roufed  the  human  powers  to  deeds  of  va- 
lour, and  revived  the  paifion  for  the  fofter  fex,  by  conneS-. 
ing  it  with  arms,  and  feparating  it  from  grofs  deflre,  Europe 
might  have  funk  under  the  tyranny  of  a  fct  of  men,  who 
pretend  to  renoanee  the  world  and  its  affairs,  and  Chrjften-r 
idom  have  become  but  one  great  cloifter. 

opinion  which  prevailed  toward  the  clofe  of  the  tenth  century,  contrlhntcd 
greatly  to  augment  their  opulence.  The  thouland  years,  from  the  birth  or 
tlcuth  of  thrill,  mentioned  by  St.  Jcl  o  in  the  book  of  Revelations,  v.'cre 
fuppofed  to  be  neatly  acconjpl  Ihed,  aud  the  I^ay  of  Judgment  at  hand. 
Multitudes  <if  Chriflians,  therefore,  anxious  only  for  their  eternal  fulvation. 
tklivt  red  over  to  the  monadic  orders  all  their  lands,  treafures,  and  other  va- 
luable effects,  and  repaired  with  precipitation  to  Paleftiae,  where  they  ex* 
j «  (.••!  the  appearance  of  Chrid  oc  Mount  Siou.  Molhcjm,  vol.  ii. 
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The  GERMAN  Empire  and  its  Dependencies,  ROME  and  the  ITA* 
Li  AN  States,  under  CONRAD  II.  and  his  Defcendants  of  thg 
Houje  of  FRANCONJA. 

now,  my  dear  Philip,  return  to  t1i£  great  line  of 
hiftory,  which  I  ihall  endeavour  to  trace  as  ex- 
a,£\Iy  as  poflible,  that  you  may  be  able  to  keep  in  view  the 
train  of  events,  without  which,  you  will  neither  be  able  to 
reafon  diftin&ly  on  them  ypurfelf,  nor  to  underftand  clearly 
jhe  reafonings  of  others,  I  (hall  therefore  bring  down  thq 
hiftory  of  the  German  empire  to  the  death  of  Henry  V, 
when  the  quarrel  between  the  popes  and  the  emperors  came 
jto  a  ftand,  before  I  fpeak  of  the  affairs  of  France  and  Eng- 
land j  which,  from  the  Norman  conqueft,  became  infcpar- 
ably  interwoven,  but  had  little  influence  for  fome  centuries 
on  the  reft  of  Europe. 

Great  difputes  enfued  on  the  death  of  Henry  II.  about 
the  nomination,  qf  a  fucceffor  to  the  empire  5  that  prince,  as 

you 
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you  have  had  occafion  to  fee,  dying  without  ifiue.     The 
princes  and  ftates  afiembled  in  the  open   fields,   between 

Mentz  and  Worms,  no  hall  being  fufficient  to 
A.  D.  1024. 

hold   them ;    and,  after  fix  weeks   encampment 

and  deliberation,  they  eledled  Conrad,  duke  of  Franconia, 
furnamed  the  Salic,  becaufc  he  was  born  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Sala x. 

The  Lombards  revolting,  as  ufual,  foon  after  the  election 
of  the  new  emperor,  Conrad  marched  into  Italy ;  and  hav- 
ing reduced  the  rebels  by  force  of  arms,  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  confecrated  and  crowned  by  Pope  John  XX. 

in  prefence  of  Canute  the  Great,  king  of  Eng- 
A.  D.  1027. 

land,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  and  Rodolph  III . 

king  of  Transjurane  Burgundy.  But  his  flay  at  Rome  was 
ihort.  Scarce  was  the  coronation  over,  when  he  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Germany,  on  account  of  fome  infurreclions  raifed 
in  his  abfence.  He  took  the  precaution,  however,  before  he 
attempted  to  humble  the  infurgents,  to  get  his  fon  Henry, 
then  above  twelve  years  of  age,  declared  his  fuccefibr,  and 
folemnly  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  rebellion  was 
foon  after  fupprefled  by  the  valour  of  Conrad.  He  defeated 
the  authors  of  it  in  feveral  engagements ;  in  one  of  which, 
Erneft,  duke  of  Suabia,  who  had  been  put  to  the  ban  of 
the  empire,  was  flain 2. 

The  word  Ian  originally  fignified  banner,  afterv/ards  edicl, 
and.laftly,  a  declaration  of  outlawry,  which  was  intimated 
thus  :  "  We  declare  thy  wife  a  widow,  thy  children  or- 
"  phans ;  and  fend  thee,  in  the  name  of  the  devil,  to  the 
"  four  corners  of  the  earth."  This  is  one  of  the  firlr.  ex- 
amples of  that  profcription. 

The  emperor  next  turned  his  arms  againft  the  Poles,  and 
afterward  agaiixil  the  Huns,  and  obliged  both  to  fubfcribe  to 
his  own  conditions.  In  the  mean  time  Rodolph,  king  of 
Transjurane  Burgundy,  dying  without  iflue,  left  his  domi- 

I.  Annal.  u'c  I'E.if.  torn.  i.  »,  Heifs,   lib.  ii. 
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rions  to  Conrad.     They  were  of  fmall  extent,  but  included 

the  feignioral  fuperiority  over  the  Swifs,  the  Gri- 

fons,  Provence,  Franche-Compte,  Savoy,  Geneva, 

and  Dauphine.     Hence  the  lands  on  the  other  fide  of  the 

Rhine  are  ftill  called  the  Lands  of  the  Empire  ;  and  all  the 

noblemen  of  thofe  cantons,  who  formerly  held  of  Rodolph 

and  his  predeceflbrs,  now  hold  of  the  emperor  3. 

While  Conrad  II.  was  employed  in  taking  pofleffion  of 
his  new  inheritance,  the  Poles  revolted  :  and  this  rebellion 
was  no  footier  quelled  than  he  had  occafion  to  compofe  an- 
other in  Italy,  headed  by  Hubert,  bifhop  of  Milan,  whom 
he  had  loaded  with  favours.     Conrad   made  fo  much  hafte, 
that  Milan  was  taken  by  furprife.     The  bifhop 
was  condemned  to  perpetual  banifhment ;  and 
the  emperor  died  foon  after  his  return  to  Germany,  leaving 
behind  him  the  reputation  of  a  jutt,  generous,  and  magna- 
nimous prince  4. 

Henry  III.  furnamed  the  Black,  fon  of  Conrad  and  Gi- 
fella  of  Suabia,  was  elected  in  confequence  of  his  father's 
recommendation,  and  crowned  a  fecond  time  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

The  firft  years  of  Henry's  reign  were  fignalized  by  fuc- 
ccfsful    wars    againft    Bohemia,    Poland,    and    Hungary ; 
which,    however,    produced  no  memorable  event.     Rome 
and  Italy,  as  ufual,  were  involved  in  confufion,  and  diftracl:- 
ed  by  factions,  particularly  thofe  of  the  Pandolphi  and  the 
Ptolemei.     The  Pandolphi  had  thruft  Benedict:  IX.  a  boy  of 
twelve  years  of  age,  into  the  papacy.     He  was  dcpofed  by 
Ptolemei  and  the  people,  who  fubflituted  in  his  place  Syl- 
vcfter  III.     This  new  pope  was  depofed,  in  his  turn,  bv 
the  Pandolphi,  and  his  rival  re-eftablifhed.     Be- 
nedict, however,  finding   himfelf  univerfally  de- 
fpifcd,  voluntarily  refigned  in  favour  of  John,  archprieft  of 
• 
3.  Annul,  dt  I'Emp.  torn  u  ,     4.  Hcifs,  (lib.  ii. 

the 
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the  Roman  church  ;  but  afterwards  repenting  of 
tion,  he  wanted  to  refume  his  dignity. 

Thefe  three  popes,  fupported  by  their  feveral  partizan^, 
and  living  peaceably  with  each  other,  maintained  therfifelves 
each  upon  a  different  branch  of  the  revenues  of  the  IIoly 
See.  One  refuted  at  St.  Peter's,  another  at  Santa  Maria 
Major,  and  the  third  in  the  palace  of  the  Lateran,  all  leading 
the  mod  profligate  and  fcandalous  HveSi  A  pried,  called 
Gratian,  at  laft  put  an  end  to  this  fmgular  triumvirate. 
Partly  by  artifice,  partly  by  prefents,  he  prevailed  upon  ail 
three  to  renounce  their  pretenfions  to  the  papacy ;  and  the 
people  of  Rome,  out  of  gratitude  for  fo  fignal  a  fervice  to 
the  church,  chofe  him  pope,  under  the  name  of  GIG* 
gory  VL 

Henry  ILL  took  umbrage  at   this  ele£iion$  in  which  he 
had  not  been  confulted,  and  marched  with  an  army  into  Italy. 
No  emperor  ever  exercifed  more  abfolutc  authority  in  that 
country.     He   depofed  Gregory,  as  having  been  guilty  of 
fimony,  and  filled  the  papal  chair  with  his  own  chancellor, 
Sludger   or  Heidiger,   billiop  of  Bamberg,  who 
^flurried    the  name  of   Clement  II.    and   after- 
ward confecrated  at  Rome  Henry  and  the  emprefs  Agnes  s. 

This  ceremony  being  over,  and  the  Romans  having  fworn 
never  to  elect  a  pope  without  the  approbation  of  the  reign- 
ing emperor,  Henry  proceeded  to  Capua,  where  he  was 
vifited  by  Drago,  Rainulphus,  and  other  Norman 
adventurers ;  who,  having  left  their  country, 
namely  the  duehy  of  Normandy,  at  different  times,  had 
made  themfelves  mailers  of  great  part  of  Apulia  and  Cala- 
bria, at  the  expcnce  of  the  Greeks  and  Saracens.  Henry 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  them  ;  and  not  only  folemnly  in- 
veiled  them  with  thofe  territories  which  they  had  ac- 
quired by  conqueil,  but  prevailed  on  the  pope  to  ex- 

5  Miimori,  Annul,  d' It ^i.     Molhcim,  Hijl.  ExSef.   vol.  ii. 

communicate 
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communicate  the  Beneventinee,  who  had  rcfufed  to  open 
their  gates  to  him,  and  beftowed  that  city  and  its  depen- 
dencies, as  iiefs  of  the  empire,  upon  the  Norman, 
piinces,  provided  they  took  pofl'dlion  by  force  of  arms  ft. 
"What  life  they  made  of  the  imperial  favour,  we  fliall  after, 
wards  have  occafion  to  fee.  At  prefent  the  papacy  claims 
all  our  attention. 

The  emperor  was  fcarce  returned  to  Germany,  when  he 
received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Clement  II.  Clement 
was  fucceeded  in  the  apoftolic  fee,  by  Damafus  II.  who  alfo 
dying  foon  after  his  elevation,  Henry  nominated 
Bruno,  In  (hop  of  Toul,  to  the  vacant  chair.  This 
Bruno,  who  was  the  emperor's  relation,  immediately  af- 
fumed  the  pontificals  j  but  being  a  modeft  and  pious  prelate, 
he  threw  them  off  on  his  journey,  by  the  perfuafion  of  Hil- 
debrand, a  monk  of  Cluny,  and  went  to  Rome  as  a  private 
man.  u  The  emperor  alone,"  faid  Hildebrand,  "  has  no 
"  right  to  create  a  pope."  He  accompanied  Bruno  to 
Rome,  and  fecrctly  retarded  his  election,  that  he  might  ar- 
rogate to  himfelf  the  merit  of  obtaining  it 7.  The  fcheme 
fucceeded  to  his  wifh.  Bruno,  who  took  the  name  of  Leo  IX. 
believing  himfelf  indebted  to  Hildebrand  for  the  ponti- 
ficate, favoured  him  with  his  particular  friendfhip  and  con- 
fidence ;  and  hence  originated  the  power  of  this  enterprifing 
monk,  of  obfcure  birth  but  boundlcfs  ambition,  who  fo  long 
governed  Rome,  and  whofe  zeal  for  the  exaltation  of  the 
church  occafioned  fo  many  troubles  to  Europe. 

Leo,  foon  after  his  elevation,  waited  on  the  emperor  at 
Worms,  to  crave  affiftance  ngainft  the  Norman  princes,  who 
were  become  the  terror  of  Italy,  and  treated  their  fubjecls 
with  great  feverity.  Henry  furnifhed  the  pope  with  an 
army;  at  the  head  of  which  his  Holincfs  marched  againft 

6.  Hijl.   Conq,  tte  .Vor».  7.  Leo  OIHenfis,  lib.  ii.     Dithmar, 

77.'.  Crtg.  VII. 

the 
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the  Normans,  after  having  excommunicated  them,  accom- 
panied  by  a  great  number  of  bifhops  and  other 
ecclefiaftics,  who  were  all  either  killed  or  taken 
prifoners,  the  Germans  and  Italians  being  totally  routed. 
Leo  himfelf  was  led  captive  to  Benevento,  of  which  the 
Normans  were  now  mafters,  and  which  Henry  had  granted 
to  the  pope  in  exchange  for  the  fief  of  Bamberg  in  Ger- 
many :  and  the  apoflolic  fee  is  to  this  day  in  pofleffion  of 
Benevento,  by  virtue  of  Henry's  donation.  The  Norman 
chiefs,  however,  who  had  a  right  to  that  city  by 'a  prior 
grant,  reftored  it,  in  the  mean  time,  to  the  princes  of  Lom- 
bardy  ;  and  the  Holy  Father  was  treated  with  fo  much  re- 
fpecl:  by  the  conquerors,  that  he  revoked  the  fentence  of  ex- 
communication, and  joined  his  fanction  to  the  imperial  in- 
veftiture  for  the  lands  which  they  held  in  Apulia  and  Cala- 
bria 8. 

Leo  died  foon  after  his  releafe  ;  and  the  emperor,  about 

the  fame  time,  caufed  his  infant  fon,  afterwards 
A.  D.  1054. 

the  famous  Henry  IV.  to  be  declared  King  of 

the  Romans,  a  title  Mill  in  ufe  for  the  acknowledged  heir  of 
the  empire.  Gebhavd,  a  German  bifiiop,  was  elected  pope, 
under  the  name  of  Victor  II.  and  confirmed  by  the  addrefs 
of  Hildebrand,  who  waited  on  the  emperor  in  perfon  for 
that  purpofe,  though  he  difdained  to  confult  him  before- 
hand 9.  Perhaps  Hildebrand  would  not  have  found  this  tafk 
fo  eafy,  had  not  Henry  been  involved  in  a  war  with  the 
Hungarians,  who  preffed  him  hard,  but  whom  he  obliged 
at  laft  to  pay  a  large  tribute,  and  furniih  him  annually  with 
a  certain  number  of  fighting  men. 

As  foon  as  the  emperor  had  finifned  this  war,  and  others 
to  which  it  gave  rife,  he  marched  into  Italy  to  infpect  the 
condudl  of  his  fifter  Beatrice,  widow  of  Boniface  marquis 

8.  Giannone,  HiJ}.  ft  A*;/s/.  9.  Leo  OfsienCs,  lib.  ii.  liifl.  Llf, 

rairt  de  la  France,  torn,  vii. 
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of  Mantua,  and  made  her  prifoner.  She  had  married  Go- 
2elo,  duke  of  Lorrain,  without  the  emperor's  confent:  and 
contracted  her  daughter  Matilda,  by  the  marquis  of  Man- 
tua, to  Godfrey  duke  of  Spoleto  and  Tufcany,  Gozclo's  fon 
by  a  former  marriage.  This  formidable  alliance  juftly 

alarmed  Henry  :  he  therefore  attempted  to  dif- 

A.  D.  1056. 
folve    it   by  carrying   his    fitter  into    Germany, 

where  he  died  foon  after  his  return,  in  the  thirty-ninth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  fixteenth  of  his  reign. 

This  emperor,  in  his  lad  journey  to  Italy,  concluded  an, 
alliance  with  Contarini,  doge  of  Venice.  That  republic  was 
already  rich  and  powerful,  though  it  had  only  been  enfran- 
chifed  in  the  year  998,  from  the  tribute  of  a  mantle  of 
cloth  of  gold,  which  it  formerly  paid,  as  a  mark  of  fubjec- 
tion,  to  the  emperors  of  Conftantinople.  Genoa  was  the 
rival  of  Venice  in  power  and  in  commerce,  and  was  already 
in  pofieflion  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica,  which  the  Genoefe  had 
taken  from  the  Saracens  I0.  Thefe  two  cities,  which  I  (hall 
afterwards  have  occafion  frequently  to  mention,  ingrofled  at 
this  time  almoft  all  the  trade  of  Europe.  There  was  no  city 
in  France  or  Germany  equal,  in  any  refpect,  to  cither  of 
them. 

Henry  IV.  furnamed  the  Great,  was  only  five  years  old  at 
his  father's  death.  He  was  immediately  acknowledged  em- 
peror in  a  diet  of  the  princes  convoked  at  Cologne,  and  the 
care  of  his  education  was  committed  to  his  mother  Agnes, 
who  alfo  governed  the  empire.  She  was  a  woman  of  fpirit 
and  addrefs,  and  difchnrged  both  her  public  and  private  truft 
with  diligence  and  ability. 

Germany,  during  the  firft  years  of  this  reign,  was  harraf- 
kd  with  civil  warsj  fo  that  the  cmprefs  Agnes,  notwithftand- 
ing  her  llrong  talents,  found  it  difficult  to  maintain  her  au- 
thority. And  at  length  the  dukes  of  Saxony  and 

*  ;     .          A.D.io6*. 

Havana,  uncles  of  the   young  emperor,  earned 

him  oil' from  her  by  ftratagem,  accuiing  her  of  facrificing  the 
10.  Mutata:!,  Amul.  d*Ital.  torn.  vi. 

VOL.  I.  P  public 
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public  welfare  to  the  will  of  the  blfhop  of  Augfburg,  her 
mimiler  and  fappofed  gallant.  Thus  diverted  of  the-  re- 
gency, (he  fled  to  Rorh'c,  and  there  took  the  veil lif 

Henry  was  now  put  under  the  tuition  of  the  archbifhops 
of  Cologne  and  Bremen,  who  discharged  their  trufh  in  a  very 
oppoute  manner.  The  firfl  endeavoured  to  infpire  him 
xsyth  a  love  of  learning  and  virtue,  while  the  fecond  fought 
only  to  acquire  an  afeendancy  over  his  pafiions,  by  indulg- 
ing him  in  all  the  pleafures  of  youth.  This  indulgence  pro 
duced  a  habit  of  licentioufnefs  which  he  could  never  after- 
wards reftrain. 

Italy,  in  the  mean  time,  was  a  prey,  as  ufual,  to  inteftine 
diforders.  After  a  variety  of  troubles,  excited  on  account  of 
the  pontificate,  Nicholas  II.  the  creature  of  Hildebrand,  pafl- 
.ed  a  famous  decree,  which  gave  rife  to  many  more  ;  and  by 
which  it  was  ordained,  in  a  council  of  a  hundred  and  thir- 
teen bifhops,  That  for  the  future  the  cardinals  only  mould 
elect  the  pope,  and  that  the  election  (liould  be  confirmed  by 
the  reft  of  the  Roman  clergy  and  the  people  :  "  faving  the 
*'  honour,"  adds  he,  "  due  to  our  dear  fon  Henry,  no 
41  king;  and  who,  if  it  pleafe  God,  fliali  one  day  be  empe 
"  ror,  according  to  the  privilege  which  we  have  ahead 
"  conferred  upon  him ;  and  faving  the  honour  of  his  fuc- 
"  cefTors  on  whom  the  Apoftolic  See  {hall  confer  the  fume 
"  high  privilege15." 

The  fame  pope  Nicholas  II.  after  having  in  vain  excom 
municated  the  Norman  princes,  made  protectors  and  vail 
of  them;  and  they,  who  were  feudatories'of  the  empire,  lefs 
afraid  of  the  popes  than  the  emperors,  readily  did  homa 
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12,  Chronicon  Farfenfe  in  Marat.  Script.  Ar.  It  ah    torn    ri.   pnr.  ii.     To  t! 
ediil  of  Nicholas  II.  the  college  of  cardinals  owes  the  extenfive  ?.uthorit 
and  important  privilege1;  it  flill  enjoys.     Under  the  name  of  CnJinal.s 
comprehends  the  feven  Roman  bilhcps,  who  were  confidered  as  his  fuffn 
gans,  and  alfo  the  twenty-eight  prefhyters,   or  pr.rifla  priefts,  who  c3i 

in  '.lie  principal  chinches.     Mufneiin.    Hiji   Ecclef.  vul  ii. 

for 
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for  th.lr  lands  to  Nicholas,  in  1059,  and  agreed  to  hold 
them  of  the  church  I3. 

This  mode  of  holding  was  very  common  in  chofc  days  of 
rapacity,  both  for  princes  and  private  perfons,  the  only  au- 
thority then  refpecled  being  that  of  the  church  :  and  the 
Normans  wifely  made  ufe  of  it  as  a  fafeguard  againfl  the 
emperors.  They  gave  their  lands  to  the  church  under 
the  name  of  an  offering,  or  oblata,  and  continued  in  poflef- 
fion  of  them  on  paying  a  flight  acknowledgment.  .Hence 
the  pope's  claim  of  fupcriority  over  che  kingdom  of  Naples 
and  Sicily. 

Robert  Guifcard,  brother  of  Drago,  and  one  of  the  gallant 
fons  of  Tancred  of  Hauteville,  received  from  the  pope  the 
ducal  crown  of  Apulia  and  Calabria;  and  Richard,-  count  of 
Averfa,  was  confirmed  prince  of  Capua,  a  title  which  he  had 
already  a/Turned.  The  pope  alfo  gave  the  Normans  a  right 
to  hold  Sicily  in  the  fame  manner  with  their  other  poflef- 
(ionSj  provided  they  could  expel  the  Saracens  from  it I4  :  and 
Robett  Guifcard  and  his  brother  Roger  made  themfelves 
fully  matters  of  that  ifl-.md  in  1061. 

Henry  IV.  aflumed  the  reins  of  government  at  the  age  of 

twenty-two,  and  began  his  adminiflration  with 

A.  D.  10-2. 
retraining  the  thefts,  robberies,  and  extortions, 

which  his  fubjetb  of  the  duchy  of  Saxony  exercifcd  upon 
ttrangcrs,  as  well  as  upon  each  other.  But  the  Saxon  p.rin- 
•  ces  and  nobles,  who  were  gainers  by  thefe  abufes,  particu- 
larly by  the  infamous  practice  of  imprifoning  travellers,  and 
making  them  pay  for  their  ranfom,  oppofed  the  intended  re- 
formation, and  entered  into  an  aflbciation  againft  ihc  empe- 
ror, under  pretence  that  their  liberties  were  in  danger.  In 
this  rebellious  difpofition  they  were  encouraged  by  the  arro- 
gance of  pope  Alexander  II.  who  at  the  inftigation  of  Hil- 
debrand,  his  confidant  and  oracle,  fummoned  Henry  to  ap- 
pear before  the  tribunal  cf  the  Holy  See,  on  account  of  his 

13.  Glannone,  HiJ}.  di  Kafcl.  14.  Id.  ibid. 
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loofe  life,  and. to  anfwer  to  the  charge  of  having  expofedthe 
inveftiture  of  bifnops  to  fale  IS. 

Henry  treated  the  pope's  mandate  with  the   contempt  it 

defervcd  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  carried  on  war  with  vigour 

againfl  the  Saxons,  and  their  rebellious  afibciates,  whom  he 

totally  routed  in  a  bloody  engagement,  and  made 

himfelf  milder  of  all  Saxony.      The    heads    of 

the  rebellion  alked  pardon   of  the  emperor  in  public,  and 

begged  to  be  reftored  to  his  favour  :  he  gene- 
A.  D. 10-5. 

roufly  accepted  their  fubm>iflion,  and  peace  was 

reflored  to  Germany  l6. 

But  Henry  was  not  fullered  long  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
va'our.     A  new  ftorm  threatened  him  from  Italy  ;  which 
afterwards  fell  with  violence  on  his  head,  and  fhook  all  the 
thrones  in  Chriilendom.     On  the  death  of  Alexander  II.  in, 
1073,  Hildebrand  had  been  elected  pope,  under  the  name  of 
Gregory  VII.    and  although  he  had  not  aflced  the  empe- 
ror's -voice,  he  prudently  waited  for  his  confirmation,  before 
he  aflumed  the  tiara.     He  obtained  it  by  this  mark  of  fub 
million :  Henry  confirmed  his  election  ;  and  Gregory,  hav 
ing  nothing  further  to  fear,  pulled  oft"  the  mafic.     He  bega 
his  pontificate  with  excommunicating  every  ecclefiaftic  wh 
fhould  receive  a  benefice  from  a  layman,  and  CTery  layma 
by  whom  fuch  benefice  fhould  be  conferred.     This  was  en 
gaging  the  emrrch  in  an  open  war  with  the  foveveigns  of  a 
nations.     But  the  thunder  of  the  Holy  See  was  more  parti- 
cularly dhccled  againft  the  emperor;  and  Henry,  fenfible  of 
his  danger,  and  willing  to  avert  it,  wrote  a  fubmiflive  letter 
to  Gregory,  who  pretended  to  take  him  into  favour,  after 
having  feverely  reprimanded  him  for  the  crimes  of  fimony 
and  debauchery,  Jaid  againft  him  by  the  late  pope,  and  oi 
•which  he  now  confefled  himfelf  guilty I7. 

i^.  Leo  Oftienfis?  lib.  iii.     Dithmar.  Fit.  Grf*.  VII. 

1 6.  Hiifs,    Hlji.  lie  T  Jimp.    lib.ii. 

1 7.  Anna.,  de  I'  £wj>,  torn.  I,    Dithmar:  fit.  Cre«.  VII. 
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Gregory,  at  the  fame  time,  propofed  a  crufade,  in  order 
to  deliver  the  holy  fepulchre\from  the  hands  of  the  Infidels; 
offering  to  head  the  Chriflians  in  perfon,  and  defiring  Henry 
to  ferve  as  a  volunteer  under  his  command  IS !  —  a  project:  fo 
\viid  and  extravagant,  that  nothing  but  the  prevailing  fpirit 
of  the  times,  the  double  enthufiafm  of  religion  and  valour, 
can  fave  the  memory  of  its  author  from  the  imputation  of 
infinity. 

Gregory's  project  of  making  himfelf  lord  of  Chriftendom, 
by  not  only  diflblving  the  jurifdiction  which  kings  and  em- 
perors had  hitherto  exercifed  over  the  various  orders  of  the 
clergy,  but  alfo  by  fubje&ing  to  the  papal  authority  all  tem- 
poral princes,  and  rendering  their  dominions  tributary  to  the 
fee  of  Rome,  feems  no  lefs  romantic ;  yet  this  he  undertook, 
suul  not  altogether  without  fucccfs.  Solomon.,  king  of  Hun- 
gary, dethroned  by  his  brother  Geyfa,  had  fled  to  Henry  for 
protection,  and  renewed  the  homage  .of  Hungary  to  the  em- 
pire. Gregory,  who  favoured  Geyfa,  exclaimed  againft 
this  act  of  fubmiffion ;  and  faid,  in  a  letter  to  Solomon, 
•"  You  ought  to  know,  that  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  be- 
11  longs  to  the  Roman  church  ;  and  learn,  That  you  will  in»- 
"  cur  the  indignation  of  the  Holy  See,  if  you  do  not  ac- 
"  knowledge  that  you  hold  your  dominions  of  the  pope, 
f*  and  not  of  the  emperor  Is> !" 

This  prefumptuous  declaration,  and  the  neglect  it  met 
with,  brought  the  quarrel  between  the  empire  and  the 
church  to  a  crifis.  It  was  directed  to  Solomon,  but  irir 
tended  for  Henry.  And  if  Gregory  could  not  fucceed  in 
one  way,  he  was  refolved  that  he  mould  in  another:  he 
therefore  refumed  the  claim  of  inveftitures,  for  which  he 
had  a  more  plaufible  pretence  ;  and  as  that  difpute  and  its 
confequences  merit  particular  attention,  I  fhail  be  more, 
circumftantial  than  uiual. 

iS.  id.  ibid. 

J  y.   Goklaft.  stj-o.'figlj  frs  lien  //'.  Tlnmaf.  CmLn.  inter  /*/•/,  -/  Sacerdot. 
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The  predeccfTcrs  of  Henry  IV.  had  always  enjoyed  the 
tight  of  nominating  biihpps  and  abbots,  and  of  giving  them 
inveftiture  by  the  ring  and  crofier,  This  right  they  had 
in  common  with  almoft,  all  princes.  The  predeceiiors  of 
Gregory  VII.  had  been  accuftomed,  on  their  part,  to  fend 
legates  to  the  eniperors,  in  order  to  entreat  their  amftance  j 
to  obtain  their  confirmation,  or  defire  them  to  come  and  re- 
ceive the  papal  fanction,  but  for  no  other  purpofe,  Gre- 
gory, however,  fe'nt  two  legates  to  fiimmon  Henry  to  appear 
before  him  as  a  delinquent,  becaufe  he  itill  continued  to  be- 
ftow  inveftitures,  notwithftanding  the  apoftolic  decree  to  the 
contrary ;  adding.  That  if  he  fhould  fail  to  yield  obedience  tq 
the  church,  he  muft  expect  to  be  excommunicated  and  de- 
throned. 

Incenfed  at  that  arrogant  meflage  from  one  whom  he  con 
fidered  as  his  vafiai,  Henry  difmiffed  the  legates  with  very 
little  ceremony,  and  convoked  an  afiembly  of  all  the  Ger< 

man  princes  and  dignified  ecclefiailics  at  Worms; 

where,  after  mature  deliberation,  they  concluded, 
That  Gregory  having  ufurped  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  by  in- 
direct means,  infected  the  church  of  God  with  many  novel- 
ties and  abufes,  and  deviated  from  his  duty  to  his  fovereigr 
in  feveral  fcadalous  attempts,  the  emperor,  by  that  fupreme 
authority  derived  from  his  predeceflbrs,  ought  to  dived  hii 
of  his  dignity,  and  appoint  another  in  his  place20. 

In  confequence  of  this  determination,  Henry  fent  an  am- 
•baflador  to  Rome,  with  a  formal  deprivation  of  Gregory 
who,  in  his  turn,  convoked  a  council,  at  which  were  prefer^ 
a  hundred  and  ten  bifhops,  who  unanimously  agreed,  That 
the  pope  had  juft  caufe  to  deppfe  Henry;  to  diflblve  the  oat 
of  allegiance;  which  the  princes  and  ftates  had  taken  in  his 
favour,  and  to  prohibit  them  from  holding  any  correfpond- 
ence  with  him  on  pain  of  excommunication.      And  that 
fentence  was  immediately  fulminated  againft  the  emperoi 

to.  SchiJter    De  Ltttrtat.  Eschf.  German,  lib.  iy. 
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and  his  adherents.  "  In  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  ard 
"  by  your  authority,"  faid  Gregory,  alluding  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  ccunci!,  "  I  prohibit  Henry,  the  fun  of  our  em- 
*c  peror  Henry,  from  governing  the  Teutonic  kingdom,  and 
"  Italy :  I  vebnfe  all  Chriftians  from  their  oath  of  allegi- 
"  ance  to  him  -,  and  I  (triclly  forbid  all  perfons  from  ferving 
"  or  attending  him  as  king2'." 

This  is  the  firil  inllance  of  a  pope's  pretending  to  deprive 
a  fovereign  of  his  crown,  but  it  was  too  flattering  to  eccle- 
fiaftical  pride  to  be  the  lall ! — No  prelate,  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  church,  had  ever  prefumed  to  ufe  fo  imperious 
a  language  as  Gregory ;  for  although  Lewis  die  Debonnaire 
had  been  depofed  by  his  bifliops,  there  was  at  lead  fome  co- 
lour for  that  ftep.  They  condemned  Lewis,  in  appearance, 
only  to  do  public  penance. 

The  circular  letters  wrtten  by  this  pontiff  breathe  the 
fame  fpirit  with  his  fentence  of  depofition.  In  thefe  he 
repeatedly  afierts,  That  "  bifliops  are  fuperior  to  kings,  and 
"  made  to  judge  them  !"  — expreflions  alike  artful  and  pre- 
fumptuous,  and  calculated  for  bringing  in  all  the  churchmen 
of  the  world  to  his  ftandard.  Gregory's  purpofe  is  faid  to 
have  been,  to  engage  in  the  bonds  of  fidelity  and  allegiance 
to  the  Vicar  of  Chrift,  as  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords, 
all  the  potentates  of  the  earth,  ami  to  eftablim  at  Rome  an 
annual  ailembly  of  bifliops,  by  whom  the  contefts  that  might 
arife  between  kingdoms  and  fovereign  dates  were  to  be  de- 
cided ;  the  rights  and  pretenfions  of  princes  to  be  examined, 
and  the  fate  of  nations  and  empires  to  be  determined  ?*. 

The  haughty  pontiff  knew  well  what  confequences  would 
follow  the  thunder  of  the  church.  The  German  bifliops 
came  immediately  over  to  his  party,  and  drew  along  with 
them  many  of  the  nobles  :  the  brand  of  civil  war  Hill  lay 
f mouldering,  and  a  bull  properly  directed  was  fufticicnt  to 
fct  it  in  a  blaze.  The  Saxons,  Henry's  old  enemies,  made 

*l.  Dithmar.  Hijl.  Bell.  Inter  Imp.  et  SjctrJ.,!. 

11,  Moflitim,  liijl  -ZT.v.f .  vol.  ii,  par.  ii,  ccut,  xi,  ct  Autf.  cit.  in  loc. 
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ufe  of  the  papal  difpleafure  as  a  pretence  for  rebelling  againft 
him.  Even  his  favourite  Guelf,  a  nobleman  to  whom  he 
had  given  the  duchy  of  Bavaria,  fupported  the  malecontents, 
with  that  power  which  he  owed,  to  his  fovereign's  bounty : 
nay,  thofe  very  princes  and  prelates  who  had  affifted  in  de- 
pofing  Gregory,  gave  up  their  monarch  to  be  tried  by  the 
pope  ;  and  his  Holinefs  was  fblicited  to  come  to  Augfburg 
for  that  purpofe  2J. 

Willing  to  prevent  this  odious  trial  at  Augfburg,  Henry 
took  the  unaccountable  refolution  of  fuddenly  palling  the 
Alps  at  Tirol,  accompanied  only  by  a  few  domeftics,  in  or- 
der to  afk  abfolution  of  Gregory,  his  tyrannical  oppreflbr, 
who  was  then  in  Canofa,  on  the  Appennines  ;  a  fortrefs  be- 
longing to  the  countefs  or  duchefs  Matilda,  whom  I  have 
already  had  occafion  to  mention.  At  the  gates  of  this  place 
the  emperor  prefented  himfelf  as  an  humble  penitent.  He 
alone  was  admitted  within  the  outer  court  j  where,  being; 
ftript  of  his  robes,  and  wrapt  in  fack  cloth,  he  was  obliged 

to  remain  three  days,  in  the  month  of  January, 
^*«  L?.  IO"7« 

barefooted  and  failing,  before  he  was  permitted 

to  kifs  the  feet  of  his  Holinefs,  who  all  that  time  was  flmt 
up  with  the  devout  Matilda,  \vhofe  fpiritual  director  he  had 
long  been;  and,  as  fome  fay,  her  gallant.  But  be  that  as  it 
may,  her  attachment  to  Gregory,  and  her  hatred  againft  the 
Germans,  was  fo  great,  that  fbe  made  over  all  her  eftates  to 
the  apoftolic  fee :  and  this  donation  is  the  true  qaufe  of  all 
the  wars,  which  fmce  that  period  have  raged  between  the 
emperors  and  the  popes.  She  poflefled,  in  her  own  right, 
great  part  of  Tufcany  ;  Mantua,  Parma,  Reggio,  Placemia, 
Ferrara,  Modena,  Verona,  and  almoft  the  whole  of  what  is. 
now  called  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  from  Viterbo  to  Or7 
vieto;  together  with  part  of  Umbria,  Spojeto,  and  thg 
March?  of  Ancona  *4. 

2.V  Diihmar.  ubi  fup.     Ann>il.  German,  ap.  Strnv. 
44,  Fr^n.  Mar.  Floreat,    Meet,  dtlla  dnU-jli  MatL'Ja, 
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The  emperor  was  at  length  permitted  to  throw  Limit-lf  at 
the  feet  of  the  haughty  pontiff,  who  condefccndcd  to  grant 
him  abfolution,  after  he  had  fworn  obedience  to  hij>  Holincfa 
in  all  things,  and  promifed  to  fubmit  to  his  foiemn  deciilon 
at  Augiburg  ;  fo  that  Henry  got  nothing  but  difgrace  by  las 
journey,  whiie  Gregory,  elated  with  his  triumph,  and  now 
looking  upon  himfelf,  not  altogether  without  realon,  as  the 
lord  and  mailer  of  all  the  crowned  heads  in  Chriuendom, 
faid  in  feveral  of  his  letters,  that  it  was  his  duty  "  to  puil 
"  down  the  pride  of  kings." 

This  extraordinary  accommodation  gave  much  difguft  to 
the  princes  of  Italy.  They  never  could  forgive  the  infolcnce 
of  the  pope  nor  the  abjedt  humility  of  the  emperor.  Hap- 
pily however  for  Henry,  their  indignation  at  Gregory's  ar- 
rogance overbalanced  their  deteftution  of  bis  meannefs,  lie 
took  .advantage  of  this  temper:  and  by  a  change  of  fortune, 
hitherto  unknown  to  the  German  emperors,  he  found  a 
ftrong  party  in  Italy,  when  abandoned  in  Germany.  All 
Lombardy  took  up  arms  againft  the  pope,  while  he  was  rail- 
ing all  Germany  againft  the  emperor. 

Gregory,  on  the  one  hand  made  ufe  of  every  art  to  get 
another  emperor  eledled  in  Germany ;  and  Henry,  on  his 
part,  left  nothing  undone  to  perfuade  the  Italians  to  ele£t 

^pother  pope.      The   Germans  chofe  Rodoiph, 

A.  D.  1078. 
duke  of  Suabia,  who  was  folemnly  crowned  at 

Mentz  ;  and  Gregory,  hefitating  on  this  occafion,  behaved 
truly  like  the  fupreme  judge  of  kings.  He  had  depofed 
Henry,  but  {till  it  was  in  his  power  to  pardon  that  prince : 
Jie  therefore  affe&ed  to  be  difpleafed  that  Rodoiph  was  con- 
iecrated  without  his  order  •,  and  declared,  that  he  would  ac- 
knowledge as  emperor  and  king  of  Germany,  him  of  the 
two  competitors  who  fliould  be  moft  fubmifiive  to  the  Holy 

5.,.  *> 
yC       . 

2J.  D'tliBiar.  Hijl.  BtU-inltr  Imp.  ft  *a;irJut.     Muratori,  dnnal.  <T  lial. 
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Henry,  however,  trufting  more  to  the  valour  of  his  troops 
than  ro  the  generohty  of  the  pope,  fet  out  immediately  for 
Germany,  where  he  defeated  his  enemies  iu  feveral  engage- 
ments :  and  Gregory  feeing  no  hopes  of  fubmif- 
fion,  thundered  out  a  fecond  fcntence  of  excom- 
munication  againft  him,  confirming  at  the  fame  time  the 
election  of  Rodolph,  to  whom  he  fent  a  golden  crown,  on 
which  the  following  well-known  verfe,  equally  haughty  and 
puerile,  was  engraved: 

Pctra  dedit  Petroy  Pctrus  diadema  Rodolpbo. 

This  donation  was  alfo  accompanied  with  a  prophetic 
anathema  againft  Henry,  fo  wild  and  extravagant,  as  to 
make  one  doubt,  whether  it  was  dictated  by  enthufiafm  or 
prieftcraft,  After  depriving  him  of  ftrcngth  in  combat^  and 
condemning  him  never  to  be  vifJorious^  it  concludes  with  the 
following  remarkable  apoftrophe  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul : 
"  Make  all  men  fenfible,  that  as  you  can  bind  and  loo  fe  every 
ft  thing  in  Heaven,  yen  can  alfo  upon  earth  take  from,  or 
"  give  to  every  one  according  to  his  deferts,  empires,  king- 
"  doms,  principalities — let  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  age 
"  then  inilantly  feel  your  power,  that  they  may  not  dare  to 
**  defpife  the  orders  of  your  church;  let  your  juflice  be  fo 
"  fpeedily  executed  upon  Henry,  that  nobody  may  doubt  but 
"  he  falls  by  your  means,  and  not  by  chance  "6." 

In  order  to  avoid  the  effects  of  the  fecond  excommunica- 
tion, Henry  took  a  flep  worthy  of  himfelf.  He  affembled 
at  Brixen,  in  the  county  of  Tirol,  about  twenty  German 
bifbops;  who  acting  alfo  for  the  bifhops  of  Lombardy, 
unanimouily  refolved,  That  the  pope,  inftead  of  having 
power  ever  the  emperor,  owed  him  obedience  and  allegiance  j 
that  Gregory  VII.  having  rendered  himfelf  unworthy  of  the 
papal  chair,  by  his  mifconduct  and  rebellion,  ought  to  be 

i6;  Hardouin,  Condi.     Fleury,  Hljl.  Eccltf, 

depofed 
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dcpofed  from  a  dignity  he  fo  little  deferved.  They  accord- 
ingly degraded  Hildcbrand,  and  elected  in  his  room  Guibert, 
archbifhop  of  Ravenna,  a  perfon  of  undoubted  merit,  who 
took  the  name  of  Clement  III. 

Henry  promifed  to  put  the  new  pope  in  pofieflion  of 
Rome.  But  he  was  obliged,  in  the  mean  time,  to  fhift  the 
fcene  of  action,  and  to  employ  all  his  forces  again  (I  his  rival 
Rodolph,  who  had  re-affemb!ed  a  large  body  of  troops  in 
Saxony.  The  two  armies  met  near  Merfburg,  and  both 
fought  with  great  fury.  Victory  remained  long  doubtful; 
but  the  fortune  of  the  day  feemed  inclining  to  Rodolph, 
when  his  hand  was  cut  off  by  the  famous  Godfrey  of  Bouil- 
lon, then  in  the  fervice  of  Henry,  and  afterwards  renowned 
by  t!u:  eonqueft  of  Jerufalem.  Difcouraged  by  the  misfor- 
tune of  their  chief,  the  rebels  immediately  gave  way  ;  and 
Rodolph  perceiving  his  end  approaching,  ordered  the  hand 
thai:  was  cut  oft  to  be  brought  him,  and  made  a  fpeech  to 
his  officers  on  the  occafion,  which  could  not  fail  to  have  a 
favourable  influence  on  the  emperor's  affairs.  "  Behold," 
f.ml  he,  "  the  hand  with  which  I  took  the  oath  of  allegi- 
"  ance  to  Henry  j  an  oath,  which  at  the  inftigation  of 
u  Rome,  I  have  violated,  in  perfidiouily  afpiring  to  an  hc- 
f  nour  that  was  not  my  due  a7." 

The  emperor,  thus  delivered  from  hjs  formidable  anta- 
gonift,  foon  difperfed  the  reft  of  his  enemies  in  Germany, 
and  fet  out  for  Italy,  in  order  to  fettle  Clement  III.  in  the 
papal  chair.  But  the  gates  of  Rome  being  fhut 
againft  him,  he  was  obliged  to  attack,  it  in  form. 
The  fiege  continued  upwards  of  two  years  ;  Henry,  during 
that  time,  being  obliged  to  quell  fome  infurreclions  in  Ger- 
many. The  city  was  at  length  carried  by  affault,  and  with 
difficulty  faved  from  being  pillaged  ;  but  Gregory  was  not 
taken  :  he  retired  into  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  thence 
defied  and  excommunicated  the  conqueror. 


37.    C'ji'o 
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The  new  pope  was  however  confecrated  with  the  ufual 

ceremonies,  and  exprefled  his  gratitude  by  crown-. 
A.  D.  1084.    • 

1ng  Henry,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Roman 

fenate  and  people.  Meanwhile  the  fiege  of  St.  Angelo 
was  going  on  ;  but  the  emperor  being  called  about  fome 
affairs  into  Lombard y,  Robert  Guifcard  took  advantage  of 

his  abfence  to  releafe  Gregory,  who  died   foon 
A.  D.  1055. 

after  at  Salerno.    His.laft  words,  borrowed  from 

the  fcripture,  were  worthy  of  the  greateft  faint :  "  I  have 
"  loved  juftice,  and  hated  iniquity  j  therefore  I  die  in 
"  exile  28  !" 

Henry  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fuccefs  of  his  Italian  expe- 
dition, or  that  tranquillity  which  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  death  of  Gregory.  Germany  was  involved  in  new 
troubles :  thither  he  hallened  with  all  expedition.  The 
Saxons,  his  old  enemies,  had  elected  a  king  of  the  Romans, 
whom  he  defeated  in  feveral  engagements,  and  whofe  blood 
atoned  for  his  prefumption.  Another  pretender  fhared  the 
fame  fate.  Every  thing  yielded  to  the  emperor's  valour. 

But  while  Henry  was  thus  victorious  in  Germany,  his 
enemies  were  bufy  in  embroiling  his  affairs  in  Italy,  into 
which  he  found  it  necefTary  again  to  march.  Not  fatisfied 

with  Clement  III.   the  emperor's  pope,  they  had 
.A.  I>.  1017. 

elected  the  abbot  of  Monte  Caflino,  under   the 

name  of  Victor  III.  and  he  dying  in  a  fhort  time,  they  chofe 
in  his  room  Urban  II.  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  coun- 
tefs  Matilda,  feduced  the  emperor's  fon,  Conrad,  into  a  re- 
bellion againft  his  father.  —  It  was  this  Urban  who  held  the 
famous  council  of  Clermont,  cf  which  I  (hall  afterwards 
have  occafion  to  fpeak,  and  where  the  firft  crufade  was  re- 
folved  upon. 

Conrad  afTumed  the  title  of  king  of  Italy,  and  was  ac- 
A.  p.  1090.  tually  crowned  by  Anfelmo,  archbifhop  of  Mi- 
lan. Scon  after  this  ceremony,  .he  married  the  daughter  of 

28,  Fit.  G^z  VII.     Murat.  ubi  fuj>. 

Roger, 
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Roger,  king  of  Sicily  ;  and  fucceeded  fo  well  in  his  ufurpa- 
tion,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Italian  cities  and  nobles 
acknowledged  him  as  their  fovereign.     The  emperor,  there- 
fore, defpairing  of  being  able  to  reduce  his  fon  to  obedience^ 
returned  to    Germany ;    where  he  aflembled   the   princes, 
who  put  Conrad  to  the  ban  of  the.  empire,  and 
declared  his  brother  Henry  king  of  the  Romans  *9. 
An  accommodation  was  made  with  the  Saxons  and  Bava- 
rians, and  the  emperor  hoped  to  fpend  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  in  peace. 

In  the  menn  time  Conrad  died ;  and  Pafcal  II.  another 
Hildebrand,  fucceeded  Urban  in  the  fee  of  Rome.  This 
pope  no  fooner  found  himfelf  fafely  feated  in  the  papal  chair, 
than  he  called  a  council,  to  which  he  fummoned  the  empe- 
ror ;  and  as  Henry  did  not  obey  the  citation,  he 

.1  •  r         i       r  i  -r  ,-   ,       A  D-  Il0r- 

excommunicated  him  anew  ior  the  icmlms  which 
he  had  introduced  into  the  church.  But  that  vengeance, 
though  fumcienrly  fevere,  was  gentle,  in  comparifon  of  what 
Pafcal  meditated  and  accomplifhed.  He  excited  young 
Henry  to  rebel  againfl  his  father,  under  pretence  of  de- 
fending the  caufe  of  the  orthodox  ;  alledging,  that  he  was 
bound  to  take  upon  himfelf  the  reins  of  government,  as  he 
could  neither  acknowledge  a  king  nor  a  father  that  was  ex- 
communicated3 \ 

In  vain  did  the  emperor  ufe  every  paternal  remonftrance 
to  diffuade  his  fon  from  proceeding  to  extremities:  the 
breach  became  wider  and  wider,  and  both  prepared  for  the 
decifion  of  the  fword.  But  the  fon  dreading  his  father's 
military  fuperiority,  and  confiding  in  his  tendernefs,  made 
ufe  of  a  ftratagem  equally  bafe  and  effectual.  He  threw 
himfelf  unexpectedly  at  the  emperor's  feet,  and  begged  par- 
don for  his  undutiful  behaviour,  which  he  imputed  to  the 
advice  of  evil  counfellors.  In  confequcnce  of  this  fubmif- 
fion,  he  was  immediately  taken  into  favour,  and  the  ernper- 

29.   Giro*.  MagJek.  30.  Dithmar.  WJ!.  Be!!,  inter  Imp.  et  Sdf.-rJat. 
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or  di  fm  i  fled  his  army.  The  ungrateful  youth  now  bared 
his  perfidious  heart :  he  ordered  his  father  to  be  confined  ; 
while  he  a  fie  mb  led  a  diet  of  his  own  confederates,  at  which 
the  pope's  legate  prefidcd,  und  repeated  the  fentence  of  excom- 
munication again  ft  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  who 
A.  D.  1 1 06. 

was  iriftantly  depofed,  and  thcparricidious  uiurper 

Henry  V.  proclaimed31. 

The  archbifhops  of  Mentz  and  Cologne  were  fent  as  de- 
puties to  the  old  emperor,  to  intimate  his  depofition,  and 
demand  the  crown,  and  other  regalia.  Henry  received  this 
deputation  with  equal  furprize  and  concern  5  and  finding  the 
chief  accufation  againft  him  was,  "  the  fcandalous  manner 
"  in  \vhich  he  had  fet  bifiiopricks  to  fale,"  he  thus  addreiTed 
the  audacious  ecclefiaftics :  "  If  we  have  proilituted  the 
"  benefices  of  the  church  for  hire,  you  yourfe'ves  are  the 
"  mod  proper  perfons  to  convict  us  of  that  fimony.  Say 
"  then,  I  conjure  yon,  in  the  name  of  the  eternal  God  \ 
"  \\hat  have  we  exacted,  or  what  have  we  received,  for 
"  having  promoted  you  to  the  dignities  which  you  now  en- 
"  joy  r"  They  acknowledged  he  was  innocent,  as  far  as 
regarded  their  preferment; — "  and  yet,"  continued  he$ 
"  the  archbimopricks  of  Mentz  and  Cologne  being  two  of 
"  the  bed  in  our  gift*  we  might  have  filled  our  coffers  by 
u  expofing  them  to  fale,  \Ve  bellowed  them,  however,  on 
"  you,  out  of  free  grace  and  favour  ; — and  a  worthy  return 
"  you  make  to  our  benevolence  ! — Do  not,  we  befeech  you, 
"  become  abettors  of  thofe  who  have  lifted  up  their  hand 
"  againft  their  lord  and  mailer,  in  defiance  of  faith,  grati  - 
"  tude,  and  allegiance.'* 

The  two  archbifhops,  unmoved  by  that  pathetic  addrefs, 
infilled  on  his  compliance  with  the  purport  of  their  errand. 
On  this  he  retired,  and  put  on  his  royal  ornaments ;  then 
returning  to  the  apartment  he  had  left,  and  feating  hhnfelf 
on,  a  chair  of  ilate,  he  renewed  his  remondrance  in  thefe 

31.  Id.  ibid. 

words : 
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words  :  tc  Here  ;>re  the  marks  of  that  royalty  with  which  we 
"  were  imvitcd  by  Cod  and  the  princes  of  the  empire;  if 
"  you  difrtgard  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  and  the  eternal  re- 
"  proach  of  mankind,  fo  much  as  to  lay  violent  hands  on 
"  your  fovercign,  you  may  ftrip  us  of  them.  Yvrc  are  not 
"  in  a  condition  to  defend  ourfeives*" 

This  fpeech  had  no  'more  effect  than  the  former  upon  the 
unfeeling  prelates,  who  inftantly  fnatched  the  crown  from 
his  head ;  and  dragging  him  from  his  chair,  pulled  off  his 
royal  robes  by  force.  While  they  were  thus  employed, 
Henry  exclaimed,  "  Great  God  !" — the  tears  trickled  down 
his  venerable  cheeks  — "  thou  art  the  God  of  vengeance, 
"  and  wilt  repay  this  outrage.  I  have  finned,  I  own,  and 
"  merited  fuch  (hame  by  the  follies  of  my  youth ;  but  thou 
"  wilt  not  fail  to  punifh  thofe  traitors,  for  their  perjury,  in- 
"  folence,  and  ingratitude31." 

To  fuch  a  degree  of  wretchednefs  was  this  unhappy 
prince  reduced  by  the  barbarity  of  his  fon,  that,  deftitute 
of  the  common  neceffaries  of  life,  he  intreated  Gertrad, 
bifliop  of  Spire,  whom  he  had  created,  to  grant  him  a  ca- 
nonicate  for  his  fubfiftcnce  ;  reprefenting  that  he  was  capa- 
ble of  performing  the  office  of  "  chanter  or  reader  !"  Being 
denied  that  humble  requcft,  he  fhed  a  flood  of  tears,  and 
turning  to  thofe  who  were  prefent,  faid,  with  a  deep  figh, 
"  My  dear  friends,  at  leaf!  have  pity  on  my  condition,  for 
"  I  am  touched  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord33  !" — The  hand 
of  man,  at  lead,  was  heavy  upon  him  j  for  he  was  not  only 
in  want,  but  under  confinement. 

In  the  mid  ft  of  thefe  diftieffes,  when  every  one  thought 
his  courage  was  utterly  extinguimed,  and  his  foul  over- 
whelmed by  defpondencc,  Henry  found  means  to  efcape 
from  his  keepers,  and  reached  Cologne,  where  he  was  re- 
cognized as  lawful  emperor.  He  next  repaired  to  the  Low 
Countries,  where  he  found  friends,  who  raifed  a  confider- 

32.  Dithmar.ubi  fup.     Heift,  lib.  ii.  rap. ic.  33.  Id.  ibid. 

able 
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able  body  of  troops  to  facilitate  his  reftoration  ;  and  he  feiit 
circular  letters  to  all  the  princes  of  Chriftendom,  in  order  to 
intereft  them  in  his  caufe.  He  even  wrote  to  the  pope, 
giving  him  to  underftand,  that  he  was  inclined  to  an  accom- 
modation, provided  it  could  be  fettled  without  prejudice  to 

his  crown.     But  before  any  thine  material  could  be 
Aug.  7. 

executed  in  Henry's  favour,  he  died  at  Liege,  in  the 

fifty-fixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-ninth  of  his  reigri. 
He  was  a  prince  of  great  courage,  and  excellent  endow- 
ments both  of  body  and  mind.  There  was  an  air  of  dignity 
in  his  appearance  that  fpoke  the  greatnefs  of  his  foul.  He 
jKjffefletl  a  natural  fund  of  eloquence  and  vivacity ;  was  of  a 
mild  and  merciful  temper ;  extremely  charitable  ;  and  an  ad- 
mirable pattern  of  fortitude  and  refignation  34. 

Henry  V.  put  the  finifliing  ftroke  to  his  barbarous,  unna- 
tural, and  hypocritical  conduct,  by  caufing  his  father's  body, 
as  the  carcafe  of  an  excommunicated  wretch,  to  be  dug  out 
of  the  grave  where  it  was  buried,  in  the  cathedral  of  Liege, 
and  be  carried  to  a  cave  at  Spire  35.  But  notwithflanding 
his  obligations,  and  feeming  attachment  to  the  church,  this 
paricidious  zealot  no  fooner  found  himfelf  eftablilhed  upon 
the  imperial  throne,  than  he  maintained  that  right  of  invelli- 
ture,  in  oppofition  to  which  he  had  taken  arms  againft  his 
father,  and  the  exercife  of  which  was  thought  to  merit 
anathemas  fo  frightful  as  to  difturb  the  facred  manfions  of 
the  dead. 

In  order  to  terminate  that  old  difpute,  Henry  invited  th* 
pope  into  Germany.  But  Pafcal,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  emperor's  haughty  and  implacable  difpofitiony 
thought  proper  to  take  a  different  route,  and  put  himfelf 
under  the  protection  of  Philip  I.  king  of  France,  \vho  ui 
dertoolc  to  mediate  an  accommodation  between  the  empire 
and  the  Holy  See.  A  conference  was  accordingly  held  at 
Chalons,  in  Champagne,  but  without  effect. 

34.  Gob.  Per£  Leo  Ollie::f.  C&ron.  fogM.        35-  Annul,  Jel'E^-.  torn.  i. 

After 
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After  this  unfuccef5ful  meeting,  the  pope  held  a  council 
at  Trflyes,  and  Henry  convoked  a  diet  at  Mcntz  : 
the  firft  fupported  Pafcnl's  pretenfions,  and  the 
Jaft  declared  for  the  emperor's  right  of  inveftiture.     But 
more  weighty  affairs  demanding  Henry's  attention,  the  dif- 
pute  was  laid  afide  for  a  time.     He  was  engaged  fdr  feveral 
years  in  wars  with  Hungary  and  Poland,  which  ended  in  the 
wearinefs  of  all  parties,  and  left  things  nearly  as  at  the  be- 
ginning. 

When  tired  of  fighting,  Henry  thought  of  difputing :  he 
•was  defirous  of  fettling  his  conteft  with  the  pope ;  andi  left 
force  ftiould  be  necefiary,  he  entered  Italy  with 
an  army  of  eighty  thoufand  men.  Pafcal  receiv- 
ed him  with  the  grcateft  appearance  of  cordialityj  but  would 
not  renounce  the  claim  of  inveftitures ;  and  Henry,  finding 
himfelf  deceived  in  Jus  expectations,  ordered  the  pope  to  be 
feiml.  The  conful  put  the  citizens  in  arms,  and  a  battle 
was  fought  within  the  walls  of  Rome*  The  Romans  were 
defeated ;  and  the  carnage  was  fo  great,  that  the  waters  of 
the  Tiber  were  ftained  with  blood.  Pafcal  was  taken  pri- 
foncr,  and  became  lefs  inflexible.  He  crowned  Henry,  and 
confirmed  hirrt  irt  the  right  of  inveftiture  •,  dividing  the  hoft 
with  hinij  at  the  fame  time,  in  token  of  perfect  reconcilia- 
tion, and  pronouncing  the  following  anathema :  "  As  this 
"  part  of  the  vivifying  body,"  breaking  it,  "  is  feparateJ 
**  from  the  other,  let  him  of  us  two,  v/ho  fhall  infringe 
"  the  treaty,  be  feparated  from  the  kingdom  of  Chrift 36!" 

But  Henry  had  no  fooner  left  Italy  than  it  appeared,  that 
the  court  of  Rome  was  by  no  means  fincere  in  the  concef- 
fions  it  had  made  •,  for  although  Pafcal  himfelf  llill  preserved 
the  exteriors  df    friend iliip    and    good  faiih,    a 
council  of  the  Lateran,  called  by  him,  fct  aGde 
the  bull  touching  ths  invdliture  of  benefices,  and  ordered 

36.  Cl-ro*  Abb.  St.  Pctri  dc  Burgo.     Padrs  pawlo,  13<ntf.  £<t/ef. 
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the  emperor  to  be  excommunicated.  The  clergy  every  where 
attempted  to  fill  the  vacant  fees,  and  the  whole  empire  was 
again  involved  in  trouble  and  diflenfion. 

A  rebellion  broke  out  in  Saxony,  which  Henry  was    en- 
abled to  quell  by  the  valour  of  his  nephew,  Fre- 
deric duke  of  Suabia  and  Alface,  whom  ne  pro" 
inoted  to  the  fupreme  command  of  his  army.     In  the  mean 
time  the  countefs  Matilda  dying,  the  emperor,  as  her  neareft 
relation,  claimed  the  fucceflion,  notwithstanding 
the  fteps  fhe  had  taken  in  favour  of  the  Holy  See, 
alledging   that   it  was  not  in  her   power  to   alienate   her 
eftate£,  which  depended  immediately  upon  the  empiret    He 
therefore  fet  out  for  Lombardy,  and  fent    ambaifadors  to 
Rome,  befeeching  the   pope  to  revoke  the  fentence  of  ex- 
communication which  had  been  fulminated  againft  him,  ex- 
prefsly  contrary  to  their  laft  agreement. 

Pafcal  would  not  fo  much  as  favour  the  ambafladors  with 
an  audience  j  but  convoked  a  council,  in  which  his   treaty 

with  the  emperor  was  a  fecond  time  condemned^ 
A.  D.  1116. 

Incenfed  at  fuch  arrogance,  Henry  advanced  to- 
wards Rome,  determined  to  make  his  authority  refpecled  > 
and  the  pope,  well  acquainted  with  his  inflexible  diipofitionr 
took  fhelter  among  the  Norman  princes  in  Apulia,  the  new 
:vafials  and  protectors  of  the  church. 

The  emperor  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  and  was  crown- 
ed a  fecond  time  by  Bardinus,    archbifhop    of 
Prague^  who  attended  him  in    this  expedition. 
But  Henry's  prefence  being  neceflury  in  Tufcany,    Pafcal 
privately  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  a  few  days  ; 
and  on  the  third  day  after  his  deceafe,  cardinal 


Cajetan   was  elected  his  fucceflbr,  without  the 
privity  of  the  emperor,  under  the  name  of  Gelafius  II. 

Enraged  at  this  prefumption,  Henry  declared  the  election 
of  Gelafius  voic',  and  appointed  in  his  place  Bardinus,  who 
aflumcd  die  name  of  Gregory  VIII.  revoked  the  fentence 
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of  excommunication  ngainfl:  the  emperor,    and  confirmed 
his  right  of  inveftiture.     Gelafius,  though  fupported  by  the 
Norman  princes,  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
France,  where  he  died  ;  and   the  archbifliop  of 
Viennc  was  elected  in  his  room,  by  the  cardinals  then  pre- 
fent,  under  the  name  of  Calixtus  II. 

Calixtus  attempted  an  accommodation  v/ith  Henry  ;  which 
not  fucceeding,  he  called  a  council,  and  again  excommuni- 
cated the  emperor,  the  antipope,  and  their  ad- 
herents. He  next  fet  out  for  Rome,  where  he 
was  honourably  received,  and  Gregory  VIII.  retired  to  Su- 
tri,  a  flrong  town,  garrifoned  by  the  emperor's  troops. 
They  were  not,  however,  able  to  protect  him  from  the  fury 
of  his  rival.  Calixtus,  afiifled  by  the  Norman  princes,  be- 
fieged  Sutri  ;  and  the  inhabitants,  afraid  of  the  confequences, 
delivered  up  Gregory,  who  was  mounted,  by  his  competitor, 
upon  a  camel,  with  his  face  towards  the  tail,  and  conducted 
through  the  ftreets  of  Rome,  amid  the  feoffs  and  infults  of 
the  populace,  as  a  prelude  to  his  confinement  for  life37. 

In  the  mean  time  the  dates  of  the  empire,  quite  tired 
with  this  long  quarrel  between  the  popes  and  the  emperors, 
unanimoufly  fupplicated  Henry  for  peace.  He  referred 
Himfelf  entirely  to  their  decifion  :  and  a  diet  being  afTembled 
at  Worms,  it  was  decreed,  that  an  embafiy  fhould  * 
immediately  be  fent  to  the  pope,  defiring  that  he 
would  convoke  a  general  council  at  Rome,  by  which  all  dif- 
putes  might  be  determined.  Calixtus  accordingly  called  the 
famous  council,  which  was  opened  during  Lent,  and  at 
which  were  prefent  three  hundred  bilhops,  and  about  feven 
hundred  abbots.  t 

The  imperial  ambafTadors  being  heard  before  this  grand 
afiembly,  the  affair  of  inveftitures  was  at  length  fettled,  with 


37.  Dithmar.    /.'/,.'.   BM.  inl(r  Imp.  it  Sucerdot. 
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their  confent,  on  the  following  conditions  : — "  That,  for 
"  the  future,  the  bifliops  and  abbots  ihall  be  chofen  by  the 
"  monks  r.nd  canons  ;  but  that  this  election  (hall  be  mads 
*"  in  prefence  of  the  emperor,  or  of  an  ambaffador  appoint- 
"  ed  by  him  fov  that  purpofe  :  that>  in  cafe  a  difpute  arifo 
c<  among  the  electors,  the  decifion  of  it  (hall  be  left  to  the 
*'  emperor,  who  is  to  confuit  with  the  bifhops  on  that  fub- 
"  ject ;  that  the  bi/hop  or  abbot  elect  (hall  take  an  oath  of 
"  allegiance  to  the  emperor,  receive  from  his  hand-  the  re- 
u  gzlia,  and  do  homage  for  them  ;  that  the  emperor  fhall  no 
<f  longer  confer  the  regalia  by  die  ceremony  of  the  ring  and 
"  c'-o/ur,  which  are  the  enjigns  of  a  ghojlly  dignity,  but  by 
"  that  of  the  fceptre,  as  more  proper  to  invcft  the  p;rfoa 
•c  elected  in  the  poffijpon  of  rights  and  privileges  merely  tem- 
<*•  poral  *>." 

Thus,  in  fubflituting  the  fccptre  for  the  ring  and  croficr* 
ended  one  of  the  moft  bloody  quarrels  that  ever  defolated" 
Chriftendom.  But  as  no  mention  had  been  made  in  this 
accommodation,  of  the  emperor's  right  to  create  popes,  or 
to  intermeddle  in  their  election,  Calixtus  was  no  fooner 

dead  than  the  cardinals,  clergy,  and  people  of 
A.  D.I  124.    _  .  .          .  ...         P  ,-r 

Rome,  without  the  participation  of  Henry,  pro- 
ceeded to  a  new  ekdlion,  which  was  carried  on  with  fo  much 
diforder,  that  two  perfonB  were  elected  at  the  fame  time  ^ 
Theobald,  called  Celeilin,  and  Lambert,  bifhop  of  Oftia, 
who  aflumed  the  name  of  Honorius  II.  Honorius  was  con- 
firmed in  the  papacy,,  on  the  volun-tary  refignation  of  his 
competitor. 

Henry  died  at  Utrecht  a  few  years  after  his  accommoda- 
tion with  Rome.    He  was  a  wife,  politic,    and 
refolute  prince  j  and  exclufive  of  his  unnatural 
behaviour  to  his  father,  was  worthy  of  the  imperial  throne, 
He  married  Maud,  or  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I.  king 

48.  Padre  Paolo,  nbi  fup.      Schiltcr  de  Lllertat.  Ecclef.  German,  lib  ir. 

of 
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•of  England,  by  whom  lie  had  no  children  ;  fo  that  the  em- 
pire was  left  without  a  head.— 'But  a  variety  of  objects  de- 
•rnand  your  attention,  before  I  carry  farther  the  affairs  of 
Germany. 


LETTER     XXIII. 

,  from   the    Battle  of    HASTINGS,     to  j/ie   Dectfli   of 

H2N£.Y    I. 

X7OU  liave  already,  my  dear  Philip,  feen  William,  dul;e 
of  Normandy,  victorious  at  Haftings.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  aftonifhment  of  the  Englifh  nation,  when  made 
a  -quaintcd  with  the  iflue  of  that  unfortunate  bat- 
tie— with  the  death  of  their  king,  and  the  flaugh- 
ter  of  their  principal  nobility.  And  William,  in  jorder  to 
terminate  an  enterprjfe,  which  he  knew  celerity  and  vigour 
only  could  render  finally  fuccefsfulj  inftantly  put  his  army 
in  motion,  and  advanced  by  forced  marches  to  London.  His 
approach  increafed  the  general  alarm,,  .and  the  .diviftons  al- 
ready prevalent  in  the  Englifli  councils.  The  fuperior  clergy, 
who  even  then  were  moftly  French  or  Normans,  began  to  de- 
clare in  his  favour ;  and  the  pope's  bull,  by  which  his  underr 
taking  was  avowed  and  confecrated,  was  now  offered  as  a 
reafon  for  general  fubmiflion. 

Other  caufes  rendered  it  difficult  for  ihe  Englifli  nation, 
tleilitute  as  it  was  of  a  head,  to  defend  their  liberties  in  .this 
critical  emergency.  The  body  of  the  people  had,  in  a  great 
meafure,  loft  their  ancient  pride  and  independent  fpirit,  .by 
.their  recent  and  long  fubjection  to  the  Danes ;  and  as  Canute 
had,  in  the  courfe  of  his  adminiftration,  much  abated  the 
rigors  of  concjueft,  and  governed  them  equitably  by  their 
cwa  laws,  they  regarded  with  lefs  terror  a  foreign  fove- 
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reign;  and  deemed  the  inconveniencies  of  admitting  the 
pretenfions  of  William  lefs  dreadful  than  thofe  of  bloodfhcd, 
war,  and  refinance.  A  repulfe,  which  a  party  of  London- 
ers received  from  five  hundred  Norman  horfe,  renewed  the 
terror  of  the  great  defeat  at  Haftings  :  the  eafy  fubmilHon 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Kent,  was  an  additional  difcourage- 
ment  to  them  ;  and  the  burning  of  Southwark  before  their 
eyes,  made  the  citizens  of  London  dread  a  like  fate  for  their 
capital.  Few  men  longer  entertained  any  thoughts  but  of 
immediate  fafety  and  felf-prefervation. 

Stigand,  arciiuiihop  of  Canterbury,  met  the  conqueror  a$ 
Barkhamftead,  and  made  fubmiffions  to  him  :  and  before  he 
reached  London,  all  the  chief  nobility,  with  the  weak  Edgar 
Atheling,  their  lawful  but  defervedly  neglected  prince,  came 
into  William's  camp,  and  declared  their  intention  of  yield- 
ing to  his  authority.  They  requeued  him  to  accept  the 
crown,  which  they  now  confidered  as  vacant ;  and  orders 
were  immediately  nTued  to  prepare  every  thing  for  .the  cere- 
mony of  his  coronation.  It  was  accordingly  performed  in 
\Veflminfter-abbey,  in  prefence  of  the  moil  confiderable 
nobility  and  gentry,  both  Engliih  and  Norman,  with  feem- 
ing  fatisfaclion  x.  This  appearance  of  fatisfaction,  on  the 
part  of  the  former,  if  it  contained  any  fincerity,  muft  have 
been  the  effect  of  die  conciliating  manner  in  which  the  co- 
ronation ceremony  was  conducted.'  The  duke  of  Normandy 
took  the  ufual  oath  adminiftered  to  the  Anglo -Saxon  kings 
at  their  inauguration  ;  namely,  "  to  preferve  inviolate  the 
"  conflitution,  and  govern  according  to  the  laws,"  before 
the  crown  was  placed  upon  his  head,  and  after  the  confent 
of  all  prefcnt  had  been  afked  and  obtained2. 

William 

i 

1.  Gul.  Pi<5tav.     Orderic.  Vital. 

2.  Ibid.     Aware   tf'at  fuch   at;  oath  would  be  demanded,  and  confciov 
that  he  muft  ekhtr  viohte  it  or  relinquifh  the  ri«hts  of  conqucll,  Wi.liam 
isfaid  to  have  Iicfitated,  whether  he  fliould  accept  the  cfilr  of  the  Engflifh 

crown 
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William  thus  poffriTed  of  the  throne,  by  a  pretended  will 

of  kins'  Edward,  and  an  irregular  elcdtion  of  the 

A.  D.  1067. 

people,  abetted  by  force  of  arms,  retired  to  Bark- 
ing in  Eficx  ;  where  he  received  the  fubmiffions  of  all  the  no- 
bility, u-ho  had  not  attended  his  coronation,  and  whom  he 
generally  confirmed  in  the  pofieffion  of  their  lands  and  digni- 
ties, forfeiting  only  the  cftates  of  Harold,  and  thofe  of  his  moft 
active  adherents.  Every  thing  wore  the  appearance  of  peace 
and  tranquillity.  The  new  foverelgn  feemed  felicitous  to  unite 
in  an  amicable  manner  the  Englifh  and  Normans,  by  inter- 
marriages and  alliances  ;  and  all  his  fubje&s,  who  approacli- 
ed  his  perfon,  were  received  with  affability  and  refpe£t.  No 
figns  of  fufpicion  appeared  even  in  regard  to  Edgar  Athel- 
ing,  the  natural  heir  to  the  crown.  On  the  contrary,  the 
king  confirmed  him  in  the  honours  of  earl  of  Oxford,  con- 
ferred on  him  by  Harold,  and  affected  on  all  occafions  to 
treat  him  with  the  greatcft  kindncfs,  as  nephew  to  the  Con- 
feflbr,  Jus  friend  and  benefactor.  He  alfo  confirmed  the 
liberties  and  immunities  of  London,  and  all  the  ojher  cities 
of  England  ;  and  feemed,  in  a  word,  defirous  of  reusing 
every  thing  on  ancient  foundations.  In  his  whole  admini- 
ftration  he  bore  the  femblance  of  the  lawful  prince,  not  of 
the  conquerof  j  fo  that  the  Englifh  began  to  flatter  them- 
felves  they  had  only  changed  the  fucceflion  of  their  fove- 
reigns,  a  matter  which  gave  them  little  concern,  without  in- 
jury to  the  form  cf  their  government. 

But  William,  notwithstanding  this  feeming  confidence 
and  friendfhip,  which  he  cxprefled  for  his  Englifh  fubjetls, 
took  care  to  place  all  real  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Nor- 

erown  from  the  nobi  ity  and  clergy,  or  owe  it  folejy  to  the  Avord.  But  liis 
rroft  experienced  captains  aovifed  him  to  moderate  }iis  ambition ;  fi-nfible 
that  the  people  of  England,  when  they  fa\v  they  had  to  contend  for  their 
free  conftitution,  and  not  merely  for  the  perfon  who  fliould  administer  their 
government,  would  fight  with  double  fury,  (Gul.  Piclav.)  when  they  found 
tl:;U  their  dcareft  intereilf,  their  liberty,  and  property  were  at  {hike. 

Q.  4- 
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mans,  and  (till  to  keep  poffeffion  of  that  fword  to  which  he 
eventually  owed  his  crown.  He  every  \vhere  difarmed  the 
Inhabitants ;  he  built  fortrefles  in  all  the  principal  cities, 
where  he  quartered  Norman  foldiers  5  he  bellowed  the  for- 
feited eftares  on  the  moll  powerful  of  his  captains,  and  he 
eftablifhed  funds  for  the  payment  of  his  troops.  While  his 
civil  adminiftration  wore  the  face  of  the  legal  magiftrate, 
his  military  inflitutions  wore  thofe  of  a  matter  and  a  tyrant, 
And  by  this  mixture  of  rigour  and  lenity,  he  fo  fubdued 
and  compofed  the  minds  of  the  people  of  England,  that  he 
ventured  to.  vifit  his  native  country  within  fix  months  after 
he  had  left  it 3, 

Various  reafons  have  been  afligned  by  hiftorians  for  this 
extraordinary  journey  ;  for  extraordinary  it  certainly  was  in 
William,  as  Normandy  remained  in  perfeft  tranquillity,  to 
?ibfent  himfelf  fo  foon  after  .the  fubmiilion  of  a  great,  war- 
like, and  turbulent  nation.  Some  have  afcribed  it  to  pften- 
tatious  vanity,  which  ma.de  him  impatient  to  difplay  his 
pomp  and  magnificence  among  his  Ancient  courtiers  ;  while 
others,  fuppofing  him  incapable  of  fuch  weaknefs,  affirm, 
That  in  this  ftep,  apparently  fo  extravagant,  he  was  guided 
by  a  concealed  policy ;  that  finding  he  could  neither  fatisfy 
his  rapacious  captains,  nor  fecure  his  unilabje  government, 
without  feizing  the  pofTeilions  of  the  English,  nobility  and 
gentry,  he  left;  them  to  the  mercy  of  an  infolent  and  licen-f 
tious  army  in  order  to  try  their  fpirjt,  to  provoke  them  to 
rebellion,  and  to  give  a  colour  to  his  intended  ufurpations. 
For  my  own  part,  I  can  fee  no  reafon  why  William,  folul 
as  his  genius  was,  may  not  have  been  influenced  by  both 
thefe  motives  in  undertaking  his  journey  to  Normandy, 
But  whatever  was  the  caufe,  the  effect  is  certain  ;  the  Eng- 
T]fh  nobility  and  gentry  revolted  in  cpnfequence  of  the  king's 
tbfence  -,  and  he  thenceforth  either  embraced,  or  was  more 

3.  Ibid, 
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fully  confirmed  in  the  refolution  of  feizing  their  lands,  and 
of  reducing  them  to  the  moft  abject  condition. 

But  although  the  natural  violence  and  auflerity  of  Wil- 
liam's temper  made  him  incapable  of  feeling  any  fcruples  in 
the  execution  of  this  tyrannical  purpofe,  he  had  art  enough 
to  conceal  his  intention,  and  ftill  to  preferve  fome  appear- 
ance of  juftice  in  his  oppreflions.  He  was  prevailed  on  to 

pardon  the  rebels,  who  fubmitted  themfelves  to 

A.  D.  1068. 
his  mercy ;  and  he  ordered  all  his  Englifh  fubjects, 

who  had  been  arbitrarily  expelled  by  the  Normans  during 
his  abfence,  to  be  reftored  to  their  pofleflions.  The  public 
difcontents,  however,  daily  increafed  ;  and  the  injuries  com- 
mitted and  fuffered  on  both  fides,  rendered  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  victors  and  vanquifhed  mortal.  The  infolence  of 
imperious  maflers,  difpcrfed  throughout  the  kingdom,  feem- 
ed  intolerable  to  the  natives,  who  took  every  opportunity  to 
gratify  their  vengeance  by  the  private  daughter  of  their  ene- 
mies. Meanwhile  an  infurrection  in  the  northern  counties 
drew  general  attention,  and  feemed  big  with  the  moft  im- 
portant events. 

Edwin  and  Morcar,  the  potent  earls  of  Mercia  and 
Northumberland,  were  the  conductors  of  this  attempt  to 
{hake  off  the  Norman  yoke.  And  thefe  warlike  noblemen, 
before  they  took  arms,  had  flipulated  for  aid  from  Blethin, 
prince  of  North-Wales,  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  and 
Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark.  Aware  of  the  importance  of 
celerity  in  cruming  a  rebellion,  fupported  by  fuch  powerful 
leaders,  and  in  a  caufe  fo  agreeable  to  the  wimes  of  the  body 
of  the  people,  William,  who  had  always  his  troops  in  readi- 
nefs,  marched  northward  with  fpeed  ;  and  reached  York 
before  the  hoftile  chieftains  were  prepared  for  action,  or  had 
received  any  fuccours,  except  a  fmall  reinforcement  from 
Wales.  Edwin  and  Morcar,  therefore,  found  it  neccflary 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  clemency  of  the  king :  and  their  ad- 
jjercnts,  thus  deferted,  were  unable  to  make  any  refinance. 
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But  the  treatment  of  the  chieftains  and  their  followers,  af- 
ter fubmi.Tion,  was  very  different.  William  obferved  religi- 
oufly  the  terms  granted  to  the  former,  and  allowed  them  for 
the  prefent  to  keep  poiTeflion  of  their  eitates ;  but  he  ex- 
tended the  rigour  of  his'confifcationG  over  the  latter,  and 
gave  away  their  lands  to  his  foreign  adventurers,  whom  he 
planted  throughout  the  whole  country  4. 

The  Engliih  were  now  convinced  their  final  fubjetUon 
was  intended  ;  and  that,  inilead  of  a  legal  fovereign,  whom 
they  had  at  fir  ft  hoped  to  gain  by  their  prompt  fubmiffion, 
they  had  unwifely  furrendered  themfelves  to  a  matter  and  3, 
tyrant.  The  eatly  confifcation  of  the  e'ftates  of  Harold's 
followers  feemed  iniquitous,  as  the  proprietors  had  never 
{Worn  fealty  to  the  duke  of  Normandy,  and  fought  only  in 
defence  of  the  government  which  they  themfelves  had  efta-f 
fclifhed  in  their  own  country.  Yet  that  rigour,  how  con- 
trary foevcr  to  the  fpirit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  was  ex- 
qufed  on  account  of  the  urgent  necedities  of  the  vi£tor  : 
and  they  who  were  not  involved  in  thofe  forfeitures,  hoped 
to  enjoy  unmolefhed  their  poflefiions  and  their  dignities.  But 
the  fubfequent  confifcation  of  fo  many  eftates  convinced 
them,  that  the  Norman  prince  intended  to  rely  folely,  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  authority,  on  the  fupport  and  affec- 
tion of  foreigners.  And  they  forefaw  new  forfeitures  and 
attainders,  to  be  the  neccfiary  confequences  of  this  deltruc- 
tive  plan  of  policy. 

Impreiled  with  a  fenfe  of  their  clifmal  fituation,  many 
Englishmen  fled  inlo  foreign  countries  j  with  an  intention 
of  pafling  their  lives  abroad,  free  from  opprefiion,  or  of  re- 
turning on  a  favourable  opportunity,  to  aflid  their  friends  ii 
recovering  their  native,  liberties.  Edgar  Atheling  himfelf 
dreading  the  infidious  caveHes  of  William,  made  his  efcape 
into  Scotlan-i,  and  carried  thither  his  two  filters  Margare( 

4.  Ordtrlc.     Vital.  Si:n.  Dunel.vi, 
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and  Chriftina.  They  were  well  received  by  Malcom  III. 
then  king  of  that  country,  who  foon  after  efpoufed  Margaret, 
the  elder  fitter  :  and  partly  vita  a  view  of  ftrengthening  his 
kingdom  by  the  acceftion  of  fo  many  ftrangers,  partly  i:i 
hopes  of  employing  them  againfl  the  growing  power  oi" 
William,  he  gave  great  countenance  to  all  the  Englifli  ex-r 
lies5.  Many  of  them  fettled  in  Scotland,  and  there  laid 
the  foundations  of  families,  which  afterward  made  a  figure 
in  that  kingdom. 

While  the  people  of  England  laboured  under  thofe  op- 
preflions,  new  attempts  were  made  for  the  recovery  of  their 
liberties.  Godwin,-  Edmond,  and  Magnus,  three  fons  of 
JJarold,  had  fought  a  retreat  in  Ireland,  after  the  defeat  at 
Haflings  j  and  having  met  with  a  kind  reception  from  Der- 
mof,  and  other  princes  of  that  ifland,  they  projected  an  in- 
vafion  of  England,  and  hoped  that  all  the  exiles  from  Den- 
mark, Scotland,  and  Wales,  aflifted  by  forces  from  thefe 
feveral  countries,  would  at  once  commence  hoftilitics,  and 
roufe  the  refentment  of  the  Englifh  nation  againfl  their 

haughty  conquerors.     They  landed   in   Devon- 

A.  D.  1069. 
(hire,  but  found  a  body  of  Normans  ready  to  op- 

pofe  them ;  and  being  defeated  in  feveral  rencounters,  they 
were  obliged  to  feek  melter  in  their  {hips,  and  return  with 
great  lofs  into  Ireland. 

The  flruggle,  however,  was  not  yet  over  :  all  the  north 
of  England  was  foon  in  arms.  The  Northumbrians,  impa- 
tient of  fervitude,  had  attacked  Robert  de  Comyn,  governor 
of  Durham,  and  put  him  and  feven  hundred  of  his  adhe- 
rents to  death.  This  example  animated  the  inhabitants  of 
York,  who  flew  Robert  Fitz-Richard  their  governor,  and  be-, 
fieged  in  the  caftle  William  Mallet,  on  whom  the  chief 
command  had  devolved.  About  the  fame  time  the  Danilh 
fuccoprs  were  landed  from  three  hundred  veilels,  under 

j.  M.  Paris,    R.  Hoveden, 

the 
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the  command  of  Ofberne,  brother  to  king  Sweyn,  accom- 
panied by  Harold  and  Canute,  two  fons  of  that  northern 
monarch.  Edgar  Atheling  alfo  appeared  from  Scotland, 
2nd  brought  along  with  him  a  number  of  Englim  noble- 
men, who  had  fhared  his  'exile,  and  who  eafily  excited  the 
warlike  and  difcontented  Northumbrians  to  a  general  infur- 
re&iort. 

In  order  more  effectually  to  provide  for  the  defence  of 
the  citadel  of  York,  Mallet  fct  fire  to  forae  neighbouring 
houfes.  But  thr.t  expedient  proved  fatal  to  himfelf,  and 
to  every  man  tinder  iis  command.  The  flames  fpreading 
into  the  adjacent  flreets,  reduced  the  whole  city  to  afhes ; 
and  the  enraged  inhabitants,  aided  by  the  Danes,  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  confunon  to  attack  the  fortrefs,  which  they 
carried  by  affaUit,  and  put  the  garrifon,  amounting  to  three 
thoufand  men,  to  the  fword.  This  fuccefs  ferved  as  a  fignal 
of  revolt  to  many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  Eng- 
lifh  every  where  repenting  of  their  former  too  eafy  fubmif- 
fion,  feemed  determined  to  make  one  great  effort  for 
the  recovery  of  their  liberty  and  the  expulfion  of  their  op- 
preffbrs  *. 

Undifmayed  amid  that  fcene  of  confufion.  William  aflem- 
"bled  his  forces,  and  animating  them  by  the  profpe£t  of  new 
confifcations  and  forfeitures,  marched  againft  the  infurgents 
in  the  North,  whom  he  confidered  as  moft  formidable.  Not 
chufing,  however,  to  truft  entirely  to  force,  he  endeavoured 
to  weaken  the  rebels,  by  detaching  the  Danes  from  them. 
And  he  accordingly  prevailed  upon  Olberne,  by  large  prc- 
.fents,  and  the  liberty  of  plundering  the  fea-coafl,  to  defcit 
his  engagements.  Many  Englifh  noblemen,  in  defpair,  fol- 
lowed the  unworthy  example,  made  fubmiilions  to  the  Con- 
queror, and  were  taken  into  favour.  Malcolm,  the  Scottifh 
,  coming  too  late  to  fuppcrt  his  confederates,  was  oblig- 

6.  Ord.  Vital.    Cul.  Gtmet.    Sim.  Dunelm. 
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ed  to  retire ;  fo  that  the  Normans  found  themfelves  once 

more  undifbuted  matters  of  the  kingdom.   Edgar 

0  A.  D.  1070. 

Atheling  and  his  followers  again  fought  an  afy- 

lum  in  Scotland  j  but  defpairiug  of  fuccefs,  and  weary  of  a 
fugitive  life,  that  prince  afterwards  fubmitted  to  his  enemy, 
and  was  permitted  to  live  unmolefted  in  England  7. 

William's  feeming  clemency,  however,  proceeded  only 
from  political  considerations,  or  from  his  eftecm  of  individu- 
als :  his  heart  was  hardened  againfl  all  companion  toward  the 
Englifli  as  a  people ;  and  he  fcrupled  no  meafure,  how 
violent  foever,  which  feemcd  requifite  to  fupport  his  plan  of 
tyrannical  adminiilration.  Acquainted  with  die  refllefs  dif- 
pofition  of  the  Northumbrians,  who  had  begun  the  revolt, 
and  determined  to  incapacitate  them  from  ever  more  moleft- 
ing  him,  he  iflued  orders  for  laying  wafte  that  fertile  coun- 
try, which,  to  the  extent  of  fixty  miles,  lies  between  tlie 
Humber  and  the  Tees8.  The  houfes  were  reduced  to  aff;es 
by  the  unfeeling  Normans ;  the  cattle  were  feizcd  and  driven 
away;  the  inftruments  of  hufbanclry  were  defiroyed;  and 
the  inhabitants  were  compelled  either  to  fee.k  a  fubfiilence 
in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Scotland,  or  to  pcrifii  miferably  in 
the  woods  from  cold  and  hunger,  which  many  of  them  chofc 
rather  to  do  than  abandon  their  native  foil.  The  Jives  of  an 
hundred  thoufand  psrfons  arc  computed  to  have  been  facri- 
ficed  to  this  flroke  of  barbarous  policy9  :  which,  by  feeding 
a  remedy  for  a  tempor.-.ry  evil,  iiifiiclcd  a  lailing  wouud  on 
the  power  and  populoufaefs  of  the  nation. 

But  \Viltiam  \v.;r.  now  iktcv.r.incd  to  prccced  to  cxtrc- 
Jtiites  again  ft  ail  the  natives  of  England,  and  to  reduce  them 
to  a  condition  in  which  they  fhould  be  no  longer  formidable 
to  his  government.  The  infurreclions  and  confpiracies,  in 
diiievcnt  parts  of  the  kingdom,  had  involved  the  bulk  of  the 

7.  Cu',.  Cemet.    R.  Kovedcn. 

8.  C.'^r.n.  &v.  W.  Mair-ef.    R.  Hove. 'en.   M-  Pari*.    Sim.  Dauclni. 

9.  Orilcr.  Vita  . 
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landholders,  more  or  lefs,  in  the  guilt  of  treafon ;  and  the 
king  took  advantage  of  executing  againft  them,  with  the 
utmoft  rigour,  the  laws  of  forfeiture  and  attainder.  Their 
lives  were  commonly  fpared,  but  their  eftates  were  confif- 
cated,  and  either  annexed  to  the  royal  domain,  or  conferred 
with  the  moft  profufe  bounty,  on  the  Normans  and  other 
foreigners.  Againft  a  people  thus  devoted  to  deftruc"r.ion$ 
any  fufpicion  fervecl  as  the  moft  undoubted  proofs  of  guilt. 
It  was  crime  fufficient  in  an  Englishman  to  be  opulent,  no- 
ble, or  powerful :  and  the  policy  of  the  king  concurring  with 
the  rapacity  of  needy  adventurers,  produced  an  almoft  total 
revolution  in  the  landed  property  of  the  kingdom.  Ancient 
and  honourable  families  were  reduced  to  beggary.  The  no- 
bles were  every  where  treated  with  ignominy  and  contempt : 
they  had  the  mortification  to  fee  their  caftles  and  manors 
pofleffed  by  Normans  of  the  meaneft  condition,  and  to  find 
themfelves  excluded  from  every  road  that  led  either  to 
riches  or  preferment 10. 

Power  naturally  follows  property.  This  change  of  land- 
holders alone,  therefore,  gave  great  fecurity  to  the  Norman 
government.  But  William  alfo  took  care,  by  the  new  infti- 
tutlons  that  he  eftabliflied,  to  retain  for  ever  the  military  au- 
thority in  thofc  hands  which  had  enabled  him  to  acquire  the 
kingdom.  Ke  introduced  into  England  the  feudal  polity, 
which  he  found  eftabliflied  in  France  and  Normandy ;  and 
which)  during  that  age,  was  the  foundation  both  of  the  (la- 
bility and  of  the  diforders  in  moft  of  the  monarchical  govern- 
ments of  Europe.  He  divided  all  the  lands  of  England, 
with  few  exceptions,  belide  the  royal  domain,  into  baronies  ; 
and  he  conferred  thefe,  with  the  refervation  of  ftated  fer- 
vices  and  payments  on  the  moft  confiderable  of  his  followers. 
The  barons,  who  held  immediately  of  the  crown,  fhared  out 
part  of  their  lands  to  other  foreigners,  who  were  denomi- 
nated knights  or  vaiU's,  and  who  paid  their  lord  the  fame 


10.  M.  Weft.    Order.  Vital. 

duty 
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"dutv  arfd  fubmiflion,  in  peace  and  war,  which  he  owed  to 
his"  fovferelgn.  None  of  the  native  Englifh  were  admitted 
the  firft  rank :  the  few,  who  retained  any  landed  pro- 
perty, were  therefore  glad  to  be  received  into  the  fccoiul; 
and  unde;  'ection  of  foine  powerful  Norman,  tr>  lor.J 

'thcmfelves  and  their  pollcrity  with  a  grievous  fervitude,  for 
eftatcs  which  had  been  trail finitted  free  to  them  from  their 
anceftors'1. 

William's  next  regulations  regarded  the  church.  He  dc*- 
pofed  Stigand,  the  primate,  and  feveral  other  Englidi  bi- 
fliops,  by  the  afliflance  of  Ermonfroy,  the  pope's  legate ;  and 
as  it  was  a  fixed  maxim  in  this  reign,  as  well  as  in  fume  of 
the  fubfequent,  that  no  native  of  the  ifland  (hould  ever  be 
advanced  to  any  dignity,  eccleGaflical,  civil,  or  military,  the 
king  promoted  Laufranc,  a  Milanefe  monk,  to  the  fee  of 
Canterbury.  That  prelate  profdfed  the  moft  devoted  attach- 
ment to  Rome,  which  thenceforth  daily  increafed  in  Eng- 
land, and  became  very  dangerous  to  fome  of  William's  fuc- 
ccfibrs  •,  but  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Conqueror  over  the 
Englifti,  and  his  extcnfive  authority  over  the  Normans,  kept 
him  from  feeling  any  inconveniencies  from  it.  lie  retained 
the  clergy  in  great  fubjecTtion,  as  well  as  his  lay  fubjedls, 
and  would  allow  no  pcrfon  of  any  condition  or  character  to 
difpute  his  nbfolute  will  and  pleafure.  None  of  his  mini- 
llers  or  barons,  whatever  might  be  their  offences,  could  be 
fubjetled  to  fpiritual  cenfures,  until  his  confent  was  ob- 
tained. He  prohibited  1m  people  to  acknowledge  any  one 
for  pope,  whom  he  himfelf  had  not  received;  and  he  ordcr- 

ii.  M.  Well.  M.  P;iris.  Bradon,  lih.  i.  cap.  n.  Flcta,  lib  i.  cap.  ?.  The 
proprietor.,  of  land,  under  the  Aiv;!n-Saxoii  princes,  were  only  fa!  je&ed 
to  three  obligations;  namely,  to  attend  the  king  with  their  followers  in 
military  expeditions,  t->  afiift  in  building  or  -efending  the  royal  caftles,  and 
to  keep  the  highways  and  bridges  in  a  proper  flate  of  repair:  (HLlceli,  !)'::'• 
j'ft-fnt.  Spilman,  Xelijn;*,)  emphatically  called  the  flirte  ntccfitics,  as  they  ccr- 
•aiuly  were  in  a  government  without  regular  troops,  and  slmoit  without 
tev 

I  ed, 
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ed,  that  all  ecclefiaftical  canons,  voted  in  any  fynod,  mould 
be  fubmittcd  to  him,  and  ratified  by  his  authority,  before 
they  could  be  valid.  Even  bulls  or  letters  from  Rome,  be- 
fore they  were  produced,  muft  receive  the  fame  fantlion. 
And  when  the  imperious  Gregory  VII.  whom  We  have  feen 
tyrannizing  over  kings  and  emperors,  wrote  to  his  monarch, 
requiring  him  to  fulfil  his  promife  of  doing  homage  for  the 
kingdom  of  England  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  and  to  fend  him 
over  that  tribute  which  his  predeceffbrs  had  been  accuftomed 
to  pay  to  the  vicar  of  Chrift  (meaning  Ptter's  Pencey  a  cha- 
ritable donation  of  the  Saxon  princes,  which  the  court  of 
Rome,  as  ufual,  was  inclined  to  conftrue  into  a  badge  of 
fubje&ion  acknowledged  by  the  kingdom;,  William  coolly 
replied,  That  the  money  fhould  be  remitted  as  formerly, 
but  that  he  neither  had  promifed  to  do  homage  to  Rome, 
nor  entertained  any  thoughts  of  impofing  that  fervitude  on 
his  kingdom.  Nay  he  went  fo  far  as  to  refufe  the  Englifh 
bifhops  liberty  to  attend  a  general  council,  which  Gregory 
had  fummoned  againft  his  enemies  1Z. 

The  following  anecdote  fhews,  in  a  {till  ftronger  light,  the 
contempt  of  this  prince  for  ecclefiaftical  dominion.  Odo, 
bifhop  of  Bayeux,  the  king's  maternal  brother,  whom  he  had 
created  earl  of  Kent,  and  entrufted  with  a  great  fhare  of 
power,  had  amafled  immenfe  riches;  and,  agreeable  to  the 
ufual  progrefs  of  human  wifhes,  he  began  to  regard  his  pre- 
fent  eminence  as  only  a  ftep  to  future  grandeur.  He  afpired 
at  nothing  lefs  than  the  papacy,  and  had  fefolved  to  tranf- 
mit  all  his  wealth  to  Italy,  and  go  thither  in  perfbn,  accom- 
panied by  feveral  noblemen,  whom  he  had  perfuaded  to  fol- 
low his  example,  in  hopes  of  eftablifliments  under  the  future 
pope.  William,  from  whom  this  project  had  been  carefully 
concealed,  was  no  fooner  informed  of  it  than  he  accufed  Odo 
of  treafon,  and  ordered  him  to  be  arrefted  ;  but  nobody 
would  lay  hands  on  the  bifliop.  The  king  hiaifelf  was- 

ii.  Aug.  S..';>:j.  Eadmsr.  Ingulph.    Order.  Vital. 

there- 
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therefore  obliged  to  feize  him  ;  and  when  Odo  infifted,  Thatj 
as  a  prelate,  he  was  exempted  from  all  temporal  jurifdiction, 
William  boldly  replied,  "  I  arreft  not  the  bifliop  j  I  arreft  the 
"  earl !"  and  accordingly  fent  him  pvifoner  into  Normandy, 
•where  he  was  detained  in  cuftody,  during  this  whole 
reign,  notwithstanding  the  remonflrances  and  menaces  of 
Gregory13. 

But  the  Englifh  had  the  cruel  mortification  to  find,  that 
their  king's  authority,  how  worthy  foever  of  a  fovereign,  all 
tended  to  their  oppreflion,  or  to  perpetuate  their  lubjeclion* 
William  had  even  entertained  the  difficult  project  of  totally 
abolishing  their  language.  He  ordered  the  Englifh  youth  to 
be  inftrudleJ  in  the  French  tongue,  in  all  the  fchools 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  pleadings  in  the  fupreme 
courts  of  judicature  were  in  French:  the  deeds  were  often 
drawn  in  the  fame  language  j  the  laws  were  compofed  in 
that  idiom.  No  other  tongue  was  ufed  at  court :  it  became 
the  language  of  all  fafhionable  focieties  •,  and  the  natives 
themfelves  affected  to  excel  in  it I4.  To  this  attempt  of  the 
Conqueror,  and  to  the  foreign  dominions  fo  long  annexed 
to  the  crown  of  England,  we  owe  that  predominating  mix- 
ture of  French  at  prefent  to  be  found  in  our  language. 

While  William  was  thus  wantonly  exercifing  his  tyranny 
over  England,  his  foreign  affairs  fell  into  diforder  :  and  the 
Englifh  had  an  opportunity  of  at  once  recovering  their  mili- 
tary character,  and  of  taking  vengeance  on  the  part  of  their 
foreign  oppreffbrs.  Fulk,  count  of  Anjou,  had  feized  on  the 
province  of  Maine,  which  had  fallen  under  the  dominion  of 
the  duke  of  Normandy,  by  the  will  of  Herbert,  the  laft 
count.  But  William,  by  the  aflillance  of  his  new 
fubjefts,  foon  obliged  the  inhabitants,  who  had 
revolted,  to  return  to  their  duty,  and  the  count  of  Anjou  to 
renounce  his  pretenfions  1S. 

1 3.  Ibid. 

14.  Ctron.  RotJmm.    Ingulph.  Hijl.  p.  71.     Hunu:,  Hi/!.  Eng.  vol.  i.    War- 
ton,  Hif.  En*.  Poetry,  vol.  i.  ij.  Cl/ton.  Sax.  Order.  Vital. 
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The  king  now  paffed  fome  years  in  Normandy  ;  wherd 
his  prefence  was  become  neceffary  on  account  of  the  turbu- 
lent difpofition  of  his  fon  Robert,  who  openly  afpired  at  in- 
•dependency,  and  claimed  the   duchies  of  Nor- 

.A«  Ax*   I O?  &•  n  r    • 

mandy  and  Main,  during  his  father's  life-time- 
William  gave  him  a  pofitive  refufal,  repeating  that  homely 
faying,  that  he  never  intended  to  throw  off  his  cloaths  till 
he  went  to  bed.  He  accordingly  called  over  an  army  o£ 
Engliflimen,  wider  lire  ancient  captains,  who  bravely  expelled: 
Robert  and  his  adherents.  The  prince  took  flicker  in  the 
caftle  of  Gerberoy  in  the  Beauvoifm,  which  the  king  o£ 
France,  who  fecretly  favoured  his  pretenfions^  had  provided 
for  him.  In  this  fortrefs  he  was  clofely  befiegcd  by  his  fa- 
ther, againft  whom  he  made  a  gallant  defence :  under  the 
walls  of  that  place  many  rencounters  pafled,  which  refem- 
bled  more  the  fingle  combats  of  chivalry,  than  the  mili- 
tary operations  of  armies.  One  of  thefe  was  too  remark- 
able, by  k;s  circunrftances  and  its  event,  to  be  omitted. 
Robert  happened  fo  encounter  the  king ;  wha 
being  concealed  by  his  hehnet,  a  fierce  combat 
enfued.  But  at  lafl  the  prince  wounded  his  father  in  the 
arm,  and  threw  him  from  his  horfe  ;  when  calling  for  aflifl- 
ance,  his  voke  difcovefed  him'  to  his  fon ;  who,  (truck  with 
a  lenfe  of  rernorfe,-  duty,  and  the  dread  of  greater  guilt, 
inftantly  flung  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  his  king  and  father, 
craved  pardon  for  l\\s  offences,  and  offered  to  purchafe  for- 
glvesefs  by  any  atonement.  A  return  of  kindnefs,  how-*, 
ever  did  not  immediately  enfue.  William's  military  pride 
was  wounded,  and  his  refentment  was  too  obflinate  at  once 
to  yield  j  but  a  reconciliation  was  foon  brought  about 
by  the  ihterpofisicn  of  the  queen,  and  other  common 
friends  l5. 

The  peaceable  flafe  of  William's  affairs  now  gave  him 
leifure  to  finifli  an  undertaking  which  proves  his  great  and 
extenfive  genius,,  and  does  honour  to  his  memory.  It -"was  a- 

16.  R.  Ho'cdon,    M.  Paris.    Order.  V'itaL 
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general  furvey  of  all  the  lands  of  England ;  their  extent  In 
each  diftric"t,  their  proprietors,  tenures,  value  ; 
the  quantity  of  meadow,  paflure,  wood,  and  ara- 
ble land)  which  they  contained ;  and  in  fome  counties,  the 
number  of  tenants,  cottagers,  and  flaves  of  all   denomina- 
tions, who  lived  upon  them.     This  valuable  piece  of  anti- 
quity, called  the  Domefday  book^  is  flill  preferred   in  the 
Exchequer,  and  helps  to  illuftrate  to  us  the  ancient  ftate  of 
England. 

William,  like  all  the  Normans,  was  much  attached  to  the 
manly  amufement  of  .hunting  :  and  his  paffion  for  this  amufe- 
ment  he  cruelly  indulged  at  the  expence  of  his  unhappy  fub- 
je&s.  Not  contented  with  thofe  large  forefts,  which  the 
Saxon  kings  pofiefled  in  all  parts  of  England,  he  refolved  to 
make  a  new  forefl  near  Winchefter,  the  ufual  place  of  his 
refidence.  Accordingly,  for  that  purpofe,  he  laid  wafte  the 
country  for  an  extent  of  thirty  miles  in  Hampfliire,  expelling 
the  inhabitants  from  their  houfes,  feizing  their  property,  and 
demolifhing  churches  and  convents,  without  making  the  fuf- 
ferers  any  compenfation  for  the  injury  '7.  He  alfo  ihcreafed 
the  rigour  of  the  game-laws,  now  become  fo  grievous. 

This  monarch's  death  was  occafioned  by  a  quarrel  not  al- 
together worthy  of  his  life.  A  witticifm  gave  rife  to  war. 
William*  who  was  become  corpulent,  had  been  detained  in 
bed  fome  time  by  ficknefs,  while  in  Normandy  j  a  circum- 
ftance  which  gave  Philip  I.  of  France  occafion  to  fay,  with 
fchnt  vivacity  natural  to  his  country*  that  he  was  furprifed  his 
brother  of  England  fliould  be  fo  long  in  being  delivered  of 
his  big  bel'y.  William,  enraged  at  this  levity,  fwore  "  by 
"  the  brightnefs  and  refarre&icn  of  God !  '  his  ufual  oath, 
That,  as  foon  as  he  was  up,  he  would  prefeni  fo  many  lights 
at  Notre  Dame,  as  woiild  <A\c  little  plcafure  td 

A.  D.  ioi'6. 

the  king  of  France  ;  alluding  to  the  ufual  prac- 
tice, at  that  time,  of  v.'cmen  carrying  a  torch  to  church  after 

t;.  I  f      H.  Hunting.     ^'^  <\v.-*.  vol.  i. 

Px  2  chlU- 
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child-birth.  Accordingly,  on  his  recovery,  he  led  an  army 
into  the  Ifle  of  France,  and  laid  every  thing  wafte  with  fire 
and  fword.  But  the  progrefs  of  thefe  hoflilities  was  (tope, 
by  an  accident  which  put  an  end  to  the  Englifh  monarch's 
life.  His  horfe  fuddenly  ftarting  afide,  he  bruifed  his  belly 
on  the  pummel  of  his  faddle  ;  and  this  bruife,  joined  to  his 

former  bad  habit  of  body,  brought  on  a  mortifi- 
A.  D. 1087. 

cation,  of  which  he  died,  in  the  fixty-third  year 

of  his  age  l8.  He  left  Normandy  and  Maine  to  his  eldefl 
fon,  Robert :  he  wrote  to  Lanfranc  defiring  him  to  crown 
William  king  of  England;  and  he  bequeathed  to  Henry 
the  youngeft  of  the  three,  the  pofTeflions  of  his  mother 
Matilda. 

Th«  characters  of  princes  are  beft  feen  in  their  aftions : 
I  fhall,  however,  give  you  a  concife  character  of  the  Con- 
queror; for  fuch  he  ultimately  proved,  though  little  more 
than  a  conditional  fovereign  when  he  firft  received  the  fub- 
juiflions  of  the  Englifh  nation  I9.  The  fpirit  of  William  I. 
fays  a  philofophic  hiftoriaji,  was  bold  and  enterprifmg,  yet 
guided  by  prudence  ;  and  his  exorbitant  ambition,  which 
lay  little  under  the  reftraints  of  jutlice,  and  Hill  lefs  under 
thofe  of  humanity,  ever  fubmitted  to  the  dictates  of  reafon 
and  found  policy.  Though  not  infenfible  to  generofity,  he 
was  hardened  againft  companion  ;  and  he  feemed  equally 
oftentatious,  and  ambitious  of  eclat,  in  his  clemency  and  in 
his  vengeance. 

William  II.  furnamed  Rufus,  or  the  Red,  from  the  colour 
of  his  hair,  was  inftantly  crowned  king  of  England,  incon- 

18.  M.  Paris.  M.Wcftmin ft.  .Order.  Vital. 

19.  William  a6ted  fo  uniformly  like  a  conqueror,  that,  before  the  end  of 
his  reign,  there  was  not  left  one •  Englifh,  who  was  cither  earl,  baron,  bifhopj 
or  abbot.-  (Gul.  Muknef.  lib.  iv.  H.  Hunt.  lib.  vii.)  No- revolution,  ancient  or 
ir.odcrn,  was  ever  perhaps  attended  with  fo  complete  and  fuddcn  a  change  of 
pov/er  and  property,  as  th-.it  accomplilhed  by  the  duke  of  Normandy.-    Nor 
was  the  adrainiftration  of  any  prince  ever  moreabfolute  than  that  of  Wiliian* 
I.  though  the  government  which  he  eftablifhed  was  by  no  means  a  derpotifm, 
bu:  a  feudal  monarchy,  as  has  been  already  fliewn. 

fequence 
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fequence  of  his  father's  recommendatory  letters  to  Lanfranc, 
the  primate  ;  and  Robert,  at  the  fame  time,  took  peaceable 
pofieffion  of  Normandy. 

But  this  partition  of  the  Conqueror's  dominions,  though 
apparently  made  without  any  violence  or  oppofition,  occa- 
iioned  in  England  many  difcontents,  which  feemed  to  pro- 
mife  a  fudden  revolution.  The  Norman  barons,  who  gene- 
rally poflefTed  large  eftates  both  in  England  and  their  own 
country,  were  uneafy  at  the  feparation  of  thofe  territories, 
and  forefaw  that  as  it  would  be  impoflible  for  them  to  pre- 
ferve  long  their  allegiance  to  two  mafters,  they  muft  necef- 
farily  refign  their  ancient  property  or  their  new  acquifitions. 
Robert's  title  to  Normandy  they  efleemed  inconteftible  : 
his  claim  to  England  they  thought  plaufible  j  and  they  all 
defired  that  this  prince,  who  alone  had  any  pretenfions  to 
unite  the  duchy  and  kingdom,  might  be  put  in  pofleflion 
of  both20. 

A  comparifon  between  the  perfonal  qualities  of  the  two 
princes,  alfo  led  the  malcontents  to  prefer  the  elder.  Robert 
was  brave,  open,  fincere,  generous ;  whereas  William, 
though  not  lefs  brave  than  his  brother,  was  violent,  haughty, 
tyrannical,  and  feemed  difpofed  to  govern  more  by  fear  than 
the  love  of  his  people.  Odo,  bifhop  of  Baieux,  who  had 

been  releafed  from  prifon  on   the  death  of  the 

A.  D.  ioS<?. 
Conqueror,  enforced  all  thcfe  motives  with  the 

diflatisfied  barons,  and  engaged  many  of  them  in  a  formal 
.confpiracy  to  dethrone  the  king. 

Expecting  immediate  fupport  from  Normandy,  the  con- 
^"pirators  haflened  to  put  themfelves  in  a  military  pofturc  : 
and  William,  fenfibk  of  his  perilous  fituation,  endeavoured 
to  provide  againft  the  threatened  danger  by  gaining  the  af- 
fections of  the  native  Engiiih  j  who  zealoufly  embraced  his 
( aufe,  upon  receiving  fome  general  promifes  of  good  treat- 
jnent,  and  leave  to  hunt  in  the  royal  forefts,  having  now  loft 

2D.  Ordcric.  Vital, 

R  3  all 
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all  hopes  of  recovering  their  ancient  liberties.  By  their 
'  afiiftance  the  king  was  enabled  to  fubdue  the  re- 
bels ;  but  the  Norman  barons,  who  had  remained 
faithful  to  him,  pnly  were  the  gainers.  He  paid  no  regard 
to  the  promifes  made  to  his  Englim  fubjecls,  who  ftill  found 
themfelves  expofed  to  the  fame  opprefiions  which  they  h&d 
experienced  during  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror,  and  which 
were  augmented  by  the  tyrannical  temper  of  the  prefent  mo- 
narch21. Even  the  privileges  of  the  church,  whlffh  were 
held  fo  facred  in  thofe  days,  formed  but  a  feeble  rampart 
againft  the  ufurpations  of  William  ;  yet  the  terror  of  his 
authority,  confirmed  by  the  fuppreflion  of  the  late  infur- 
reclions,  kept  every  one  in  fubjection,  notwithitanding  the 
murmurs  of  the  clergy,  and  preferved  general  tranquillity  in 
England. 

William  even  thought  himfelf  fufficiently   powerful   to 
difturb   his  brother   in    the  pofleflion    of   Normandy,   and 
bribed  feveral  Norman  barons  to  favour  his  unjuit  claim, 
The  duke  had  alfo  reafon  to  apprehend  danger  frb.rn  the  in- 
trigues of  his  brother  Henry,  who  inherited  more  of  his 
father's  money  than  his  poffeffions,  and  had  furnifhed  Ro- 
bert, during  his  preparations  againfr  England,  with  the  fum 
of  three  thoufand  marks ;  in  return  for  which  (lender  fupply, 
lie  had  been  put  in  pofiTeffion  of  the  Cotentin,  aimoft  one- 
third  of  the  duke's  dominions.     But  thefe  two  brothers,  not- 
•\vithftanding  their  mutual  jealoufies,  now  united,  in  order 
to  defend  their  territories  againfh  the  ambition  of 
of  the  king  of  England,  who  appeared  in  Nor- 
mandy at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  :  and  affairs  feemed 
to  be  haflening  to  extremity,  when  an  accommodation  was 
brought  about  by  the  inteipofition  of  the  nobility. 

Prince  Henry,  however,  difgufied  at  the  terms  of  that 


21.  Cftrnn.  5V/ v.  Gul.  Malmcf.  lib.  iv.  The  application  of  William,  howt- 
cver,  aiitl  the  fcrvice  they  had  rendered  him,  made  the  natives  fenCbleof  their 
importance  by  reafon  of  their  numbers:  and  vhey  gradually  recovered  thiir 
conference  :n  tlie  courfe  of  the  llrugglcs  between  the  king  and  the  nobles. 

agreement, 
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agreement,  in  which  he  thought  himfclf  treated  with  neg- 
lect, retired  to  St.  Michael's  Mount,  a  flrong  fortrefs  on 
the  coaft  of  Normandy,  and  infefted  the  neighbouring 
country  with  his  incurfions.  Robert  and  William,  his  two 
brothers,  -befieged  him  in  tins  place,  and  had  nearly  obliged 
him  to  furrender  by  reafon  of  the  fcarcity  of  water ;  when 
the  elder,  hearing  of  his  brother's  ^iftrcfs,  granted  him  per*- 
miflion  to  obtain  a  fupply,  and  alfo  fent  him  fome  pipes  of 
wine  for  his  own  table;  a  conduct  which  could  only  have 
been  dictated  by  the  generous  but  romantic  fpirit  of  chivalry 
that  prevailed  in  thofe  times,  and  with  which  the  duxe  was 
ftrongly  infe£led.  Being  reproved  by  William  for  this  im- 
prudent generofity,  Robert  replied,  "  What  !  fliall  I  fufFer 
"  my  brother  to  die  of  thirft  ? — Where  fliall  \vc  find  ano- 
r<  thcr  brother,  when  he  is  gone  ?" 

William,  during  this  fiege,  alfo  performed  an  aft  of  ge- 
nerofity lefs  fuited  to  his  character.  Riding  out  alone  to 
furvey  the  fortrefs,  he  was  attacked  by  two  foldiers,  and 
difmounted.  One  of  the  foldiers  drew  his  fword,  in  order 
to  difpatch  the  king.  "  Hold  knave  !"  cried  William,  "  I 
"  am  the  king  of  England."  The  foldier  fufpended  his 
blow,  and  raifed  the  king  from  the  ground ;  who,  charmed 
with  the  fellow's  behaviour,  rewarded  him  handfomely,  and; 
took  him  into  his  fervice  z*. 

Prince  Henry  was  at  laft  obliged  to  capitulate  :  and  being 
defpoiled  of  all  his  dominions,  wandered  about 

f         r  •  i  'c  i      A'D-  '°9r» 

for  fome  time  with  very  few  attendants,    and 
often  in  great  poverty. 

In  the  mean  time  William  was  engaged  in  humbling  the 
Scots  and  Welfh,  who  had  infefted  England  with  their  in* 
curfions  during  his  Norman  expedition.  He  had  aMb  occa- 

fion  to  quell  a  confpiracy  of   his  own  barons, 

,  .      .  _  ,    ,  A.  p.  1095. 

who  meant  to  exalt  to  the  throne  Stephen,  count 

f?f  Aumale,  nephew  to  the  Conqueror.     But  the  noifc  o( 

/ 
\7,.  Qul.  Malmrf.  ubl  fup.    M.  Pads.     R,  Hovcdcn, 

R  4  thefe 
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thefe  petty  wars  and  commotions  was  quite  funk  in  the 
tumult  of  the  Ciufades,  which  then  engaged  the  attention 
of  all  Europe,  and  have  fince  attracted  the  curioiity  of 
mankind,  as  the  moft  fmgular  examples  of  human  folly 
that  were  ever  exhibited  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The 
caufe  and  confequences  of  thefe  pious  enterpriies  I  (hall 
afterwards  have  occafion  to  confider :  at  prefent  I  (hall  only 
fpeak  of  them  as  they  affe£t  the  hiftory  of  England. 

Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  impelled  by  the  bravery  and 
miftaken  generofity  of  his  fpiiit,  had  early  enlifted  himfelf 
in  the  firfl  crufade  ;  but  being  always  unprovided  with  mo- 
ney, he  found  it  would  be  impoflible  for  him,  without  fome 
fupply,  to  appear,  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  his  rank,  at  the 
head  of  his  numerous  vafials,  who,  tranfported  with  the  ge* 
neral  fury,  were  defirous  of  following  him  into  Afia.  He 
therefore  refolved  to  mortgage,  or  to  fell  his  dominions> 
which  he  had  not  prudence  to  govern  ;  and  he  offered  them 
to  his  brother  "William,  who  kept  aloof  from  all  thofe  fana- 
tical and  romantic  warriors,  for  fo  fmall  a  fum  as  ten  thou- 

fand  marks  *3.    The  bargain  was  concluded,  and 
A.  D.  1096. 

William  was  put  in  pofleffion  of  Normandy  and 

Maine  ;  -while  Robert,  providing  himfelf  with  a  magnificent 
train,  fet  out  for  the  Holy  Land  in  purfuit  of  glory,  and  in 
full  hopes  of  fecuring  his  eternal  falvation. 

In  the  mean  time  William,  who  regarded  only  the  things 
of  this  world,  was  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  AnlVlm,  corn-* 
monly  called  St.  Anfelm,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  a 
Piedmontefe  monk,  whom  he  had  called  over  in  a  fit  of  re-« 
morfe,  and  whom  he  wanted  to  deprive  of  his  fee  for  refrac- 
tory behaviour.  Anfelm  appealed  to  Rome  againft  the 
king's  injuftice,  and  affairs  came  to  fuch  extremities,  tha 

23.  Qnr  old  hiftorians  are  not  agreed  in  regard  to  the  particulars  «f  th 
tranfadion  ;  but  the  ten  thoufand  marks  feem  to  have  been  paid  for  a  mort- 
gage, or  uninterrupted  poffefiion,  of  fiye  years.  Vide  Eadmer,  M,  Faris. 
Order.  Vital. 

4he 
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the  primate,  finding  it  dangerous  to  remain  in  the  kingdom, 
defired  permiffion  to  retire  beyond  fea.  It  was 

A.  D.  loOy. 
granted  him,  but  all  his  temporalities  were  con- 

fi  feared.  He  was  never thelefs  received  with  great  refpeft  by 
Urban  II.  who  confidered  him  as  a  martyr  in  the  caufe  of 
religion,  and  even  threatened  the  king  with  the  fentence  of 
excommunication  on  account  of  his  proceedings  againft  the 
primate 24. 

Anfelm  afterwards  diftinguiflied  himfelf  in  the  council  of 
Bari,  where  the  famous  difpute  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  relative  to  the  proceffion  of  the  Third  perfon 
of  the  Trinity  was  agitated  ;  namely,  Whether  the  Holy 
Ghoft  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  or  from  the 

Father  only.     He   alfo  afiifted  in   a  council   at 

A.  D.  1099. 
Rome,  where  fpiritual  cenfures  were  denounced 

againft  all  ecclefiaftics  who  did  homage  to  laymen  for  their 
benefices,  and  on  all  laymen  who  exacted  fuch  homage. 
The  arguments  made  ufe  of  on  that  occation,  in  favour  of 
the  clergy,  are  worthy  of  the  ignorance  of  the  age,  and 
ilrongly  mark  the  grofs  fuperflition  into  which  the  human 
mind  was  funk. 

The  ceremony  of  homage,  by  the  feudal  cuftoms,  as  I 
have  had  occafion  to  obferve,  was,  That  the  vaflal  fliould 
throw  himfelf  on  his  knees,  put  his  hands  between  thofe  of 
his  fuperior,  and  in  that  pofture  fwear  fealty  to  him. 
Churchmen  had  been  accuftomed  thus  to  do  homage  for 
their  benefices.  But  this  council  declared  fuch  homage  in- 
confiftent  with  the  dignity  of  the  facerdotal  character,  as 
well  as  with  the  independency  of  the  church  :  "  For,"  faid 
Urban,  "  it  is  execrable,  that  holy  hands,  appointed  to 
*'  perform  what  was  never  granted  to  any  angel,  to  create 
"  God  the  Creator,  and  offer  him  to  God,  his  Father,  for 
"  the  falvation  of  mankind,  mould  be  reduced  to  the  humi- 
W  Hating  bafcnefs  of  flavifhly  mingling  with  profane  hands ; 

»4.  Ibid. 

<c  which 
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-'  which",  befides  being  foiled  with  rapine  and  blood-fhed, 
"  are  day  and  night  employed  in  impure  offices,  and  obfcene 
"  contacts  1S  i" 

The  fanatierfm  of  the  times  afforded  the  king  of  England 
a  fecond  opportunity  of  increafing  his  dominions.  Poitiers 
and  Guienne  were  offered  to  be  mortgaged  to  him,  for  the 
fame  pious  purpofe  that  had  induced  his  brother  Robert  to 
put  him  In  pofieflion  of  Normandy  and  Maine.  The  bar- 
gain was  concluded,  arid  William  had  prepared  a  fleet  and 
army  to  efcoit  the  money,  ftipulated  as  the  price  of  his  new 
territory,  and  to  fecure  the  pofTeffion  of  it,  when 
an  accident  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  to  all  his 
ambitious  prpjccts.  He  was  engaged  in  hunting,  the  foie 
amufement,  and,  except  war,  the  chief  occupation  of 
princes  in  thofe  rude  times,  when  this  accident  happened. 
Walter  Tyrrei,  a  'French  gentleman,  remarkable  for  his 
addreis,  in  archery,  attended  him  in  that  recreation,  of  which 
the  New  Foreft  was  the  fcene ;  and  as  William  had  dif~ 
jnouu-ted'  after  the  chace,  Tyrrel,  impatient  to  fliew  his 
dexterity*  let  ily  an  arrow  at  a  ftag,  which  fuddenly  ftarted 
before  him.  The  arrow  glancing  againft  a  tree,  ftruck  the 
king  to  the  he-art,  and  inftantly  killed  him;  while  Tyrre?, 
without  informing  any  one  of  the  accident,  put  fpurs  to  his 
horfe,  haftened  to  the  fea-fliore,  embarked  for  France,  and 
joined  the  erufade  in  an  expedition  to  the.  Holy-land26  :  a 
penance  which  he  impofe.d  on  himfelf  for  this  involuntary 
ctime,  aiv-  which  was  deemed  fufficient  tQ  expiate  crimes  of 
the  Hackeft  dye. 

Wifliam  II.  though  a  man  of  found  underftanding,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  .a  violent  a.nd  tyrannical  prince  ;  u  perf>» 
dious,  encroaching,  and  dangerous  neighbour.,  and  an  un- 

25.  Fleury,  Iiijl.  L^ic'.  Ap^'ra  Sacra,  vpl.  i.  Eadmer.  Brompton.  Sim. 
Punclri.  Eadmerins,  who  was  preftnt  at  that  council,  ttlls  us,  that  on  th# 
clofe  of  this  impious  ipecch  of  His  Holincfs,  all  the  vcuei able  fatlieM  crieel 

•'   Amen  !  Amen  !" 

z6-  Clirou.  Sax.     R.  Hovcu-:n,     H, 
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kind  and  ungenerous  relation.     His  vices,  however,  have 
probably  been  much  exaggerated  by  the  monkifli  writers,  the 
only  hiftorians  of  thofe  times,  as  he  was  utterly  void  of  fu- 
perftition,  and  feemingly  wanting  in  a  decent  refpecl:  for 
religion.     Of  this  many  examples  might  be  produced,  but 
one  will  be  fufficient.     When  the  body  of  the  clergy  pre- 
fented  a  petition,  that  he  would  give  them  leave  to  fend  a 
form  of  prayer  to  be  ufed  in  all  the  churches  of  England, 
*'  That  God  would  move  the  heart  of  the  king  to  appoint 
"  an  archbifhop  !"  he  having  kept  the  revenues,  or  tempo- 
ralities of  the  fee  of  Canterbury  in  his  own  hands  almofl 
five  years,  he  carelefsly  replied,  "  You  may  pray  as  you 
"  plcafe,  and  I  will  a6t  as  I  plcafe  27."     Had  he  lived  a  few 
years  longer,  he  would  greatly  have  enlarged  his  dominions; 
and  as  he  was  the  mod  powerful  and  politic  prince  in  Eu- 
rope, he  might  perhaps  have  become  its  arbiter.     He  built 
the  Tower,  Weftininfter-hall,  and  London-bridge,   monu- 
ments of  his  greatnefs,  which  dill  remain.    His  moil  liberal 
jneafure  was  the  fending  of  an  army  into  Scotland,  in  order 
to  reftore  prince  Edgar,  the  true  heir  of  that  crown,  the  fon 
of  Malcolm  III.  furnamed  Canmore,  by  Margaret,  fifter  of 
Edgar  Atheling.     The  enterprise  fucceed^d. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  this  reign,  Magnus  king  of 
Norway  made  a  defcent  on  the  Ifle  of  Anglcfea,  but  wa$ 
beat  off  by  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Since  that  repuife  the 
northern  nations  have  made  no  attempt  againft  England. 

As  William  Rufus  was  never  married.,  and  confequently 
could  leave  no  lawful  illue,  the  kingdom  of  England  no^ 
belonged  to  his  brother  Robert,  both  by  the  right  of  birth 
and  of  folemn  compact,  ratified  by  the  nobility.  But  as 
prince  Henry  was  hunting  in  the  New  Foreft  when  the  king 
vvas  flain,  he  immediately  galloped  to  Wincheftcr  ;  fccured 
ihe  royal  treafure,  was  fuluted  king,  and  proceeded  to  th.2 

27.  Gul   Malnuf  p.  124.  col.  i. 

cxercife 
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exercife  of  the  fovereign  authority.  Senfible,  however, 
that  a  crown  ufurped  againft  all  the  rules  of  juftice  would 
fit  very  unfteady  on  his  head,  Henry  refolved,  by  fair  pro- 
fefllons  at  leaft,  to  gain  the  affections  of  all  his  fubjects. 
Befides  taking  the  ufual  coronation  oath,  to  maintain  the 
conftitution,  and  to  execute  juftice,  he  pafied  a  charter, 
which  was  calculated  to  remedy  many  of  the  grievous  op- 
preffions  complained  of  during  the  reign  of  his  father  and 
his  brother  :  and  he  promifed  a  general  confirmation  and  ob- 
fervance  of  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr  *8. 

In  order  farther  to  eftablifh  himfelf  on  the  throne,  the 
king  recalled  archbifliop  Anfelm,  and  reinflated  him  in  the 
fee  of  Canterbury.  He  alfo  married  Matilda,  daughter  of 
Malcolm  III.  king  of  Scotland,  and  niece  to  Edgar  Athel- 
ing.  And  this  marriage,  more  than  any  other  meafure  of 
his  reign,  tended  to  endear  Henry  to  his  Englifh  fubjefts  ; 
who  had  felt  fo  feverely  the  tyranny  of  the  Normans,  that 
they  reflected  with  infinite  regret  on  their  former  liberty, 
and  hoped  for  a  more  equal  and  mild  adminiftration,  when 
the  blood  of  their  native  princes  fliould  be  united  with  that 
of  the  new  fovereigns  2Q.  But  the  policy  and  prudence  of 
Henry  L  ran  great  hazard  of  being  fruftrated  by  the  fudden 
appearance  of  his  brother  Robert,  who  returned  from  the 
Holy  Land  about  a  month  after  the  death  of  William  II. 
took  poflefiion  of  Normandy  without  refiftance,  and  made 
preparations  for  afferting  his  title  to  the  crown  of  England. 

The  great  reputation  which  Robert  had  acquired  in  the 
Eaft  favoured  his  pretenfions  ;  and  the  Norman  barons,  (I ill 
imprcfied  with  apprehenfions  of  the  confequences  of  the  fq- 
paration  of  the  duchy  and  kingdom,  difcovered  the  fame 
tlifcontent  which  had  appeared  on  the  acceflion  of  Rufus, 
Henry  was,  therefore,  in  danger  of  being  deferted  by  all  hi 
fubje&s  ;  and  it  was  only  through  the  exhortations  of  arch- 

28   M.  Paris.    R.  Hagu'fiul.  29.  M.  Paris.  R.  Jlovcden. 
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biftiop  Anfelm,  that  they  were  engaged  to  oppofe  Robert, 
who  had  landed  at  Portfmouth.   The  two  armies 
continued  fomc  days  in  fight  of  each  other  with- 
out coming  to  a&ion  ;  and  by  the  interpofition  of  the  fame 
prelate,  an  accommodation  was  happily  brought  about  be- 
tween the  brothers. 

In  this  treaty  it  was  agreed,  That  Robert  fliould  refign  his 
pretenfions  to  England,  and  receive  an  annual  penfion  of 
three  thoufand  marks;  that  if  either  of  the  princes  died 
without  iflue,  the  other  fliould  fucceed  to  his  dominions  -9 
that  the  adherents  of  each  fliould  be  pardoned,  and  reftored 
to  all  their  pofleflions,  and  that  neither  the  king  nor  the 
duke  fliould  thenceforth  countenance  the  enemies  of  each 
other  3°.  But  thefe  conditions,  though  fo  favourable  to 
Henry,  were  foon  violated  by  his  rapacity  and  ambition.  He 
redored  indeed  the  eftates  of  Robert's  adherents,  but  took 
care  they  fliould  not  remain  long  in  the  undifturbed  pofleflion 
of  them.  Various  pretences  were'  formed  for  defpoiling 
and  humbling  all  who,  in  his  opinion,  had  either  inclination 
or  abilities  to  difturb  his  government. 

Enraged  at  the  fate  of  his  friends,  Robert  imprudently 
ventured  into  England,  but  met  with  fuch  a  bad  reception, 
.that  he  became  alarmed  for  his  own  fafety,  and  was  glad  to 
purchafe  his  efcape  with  the  lofs  of  his  penfion.  One  indif* 
cretion  followed  another.  The  affairs  of  Normandy  fell 
into  confufion  :  Henry  went  over,  by  invitation,  to  regulate 
them  ;  but,  inftcad  of  fupporting  his  brother's  authority,  he 
incrcafcd  the  difcontcnts  by  every  art  of  bribery,  intrigue, 
and  infmuation,  and  at  length  made  himfelf  matter  of  the 
duchy.  The  unfortunate  Robert,  who  feemed  born  only 
to  be  the  fport  of  fortune,  was  carried  prifoner 

A.  D.  iic6 

into  England  ;    where  he  remained  in  cultody 

during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  was  no  lefs  than 

30.  Cbrsn.  SJK.  Order.  Vital, 
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twenty- eight  years,  and  died  a  captive  in  the  caftle  of  Car- 
diff, in  Glamorganfhire  3I. 

The  acquifition  of  Normandy  Was  a  great  point  of  Hen- 
ry*s  ambition,  being  the  ancient  patrimonial  inheritance  of 
his  family,  and  the  only  territory  which  gave  him  any  weight 
or  confideration  on  the  continent.  But  the  injuftice  of  the 
ufurpation  was  the  fource  of  much  inquietude,'  a'nd  the  fea- 
loufy  of  the  French  monarch  gave  rife  to  thofe  wars  whicJV 
were  to  prove  fo  fatal  to  pofterity.  Lewis  VI  in  concert 
with  the  counts  of  Anjou  and  Flanders>  fupported  the  clairA 
of  William,  fon  of  Robert,  to  the  duchy  of  Normandy  :  he 
even  craved  the  afliftance  of  the  church  for  reinftating  the 
true  heir  in  his  dominions,  and  reprefemed  the  enormity  of 
detaining  in  prifon  fo  brave  a  prince  as  Robert,  one  of  the 
mod  eminent  champions  of  the  Crofs.  But  Hemy  kne\v 
how  to  defend  the  rights  of  his  crown  with  vigour,  and  yet 
with  dexterity.  He  detached  the  count  of  Anjou  from  the; 
alliance,  by  contracting  his  eldeft  fon,  William,  to  that 
prince's  daughter,  while  he  gained  the  pope  and  his  favour- 
ites by  liberal  prefents  and  promifes.  Calixtus  II.  who  wa's 
then  in  France,  declared,  after  a  conference  with 
Henry,  that  of  all  men,  whom  he  had  ever  feen, 
the  king  of  England  was  beyond  comparifon  the  moft  elo- 
quent and  ptrfnafive 3i.  The  complaints  of  the  Norman 
prince  were  thenceforth  difregardcd. 

The  military  operations  of  Lewis  proved  as  unfuccefsful 
as  his  intrigues.  The  French  and  Englifii  armies  engaged 
near  Ande'ey,  in  Normandy ;  where  a  fiinrp  a£lion  enfucd, 
in  which  William,  the  fon  of  Robert,  behaved  with  great 
bravery.  Henry  himfeif  was  in  imminent  danger.  He  was 
wounded  in  the  head  by  a  gallant  Norman,  named  Crifpiri, 
who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  William'-,  but,  rather 
roufcd  than  intimidated  by  the  blow,  the  king  collected  all 

31.  Annal.  Wa-verl.  Gul.  Malmcf.  lib  v.  ,%.  M.  Paris.  H.  Hunting. 
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his  might,  and  beat  his  antagonift  to  the  ground  3J.  The 
Englilh,  animated  by  the  example  of  their  fovereign,  put 
the  French  to  total  rout  ;  and  an  accommodation  foon  after 
took  place  between  the  two  monarchs,  in  which  the  interefts 
of  young  William  were  entirely  neglected. 

But  Henry's  public  profperity  was  much  overbalanced  by 
a  domeftic  misfortune.  His  fon  William,  who  had  attained 
his  eighteenth  year^  had  accompanied  him  into 

A.,  JJ.  1  1  20* 

Normandy,  but  perifhed  in  his  return,  with  all 
his  retinue.  The  roya!  youth  was  anxious  to  get  firft  to 
land  ;  and  the  captain  of  his  veflel,  being  intoxicated  with 
liquor,  heedlefsly  ran  her  on  a  rock,  where  me  was  imme- 
diately daflied  to  pieces.  Befide  the  prince,  above  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  young  noblemen,  of  the  principal  families  of 
England  and  Normandy,  were'  loft  on  this  occafion.  The 
king  was  fo  much  affected  by  the  news,  that  he  is  faid  never 
to  have  fmiled  more  34. 

As  prince  William  left  no  children,  Henry  had  now  no 
legitimate  iflue,  except  his  daughter  Matilda,  whom  he  had 
betrothed  when  a  child  to  the  emperor  Henry  V. 
who  alfo  dying  without  children,  the  king  be- 
llowed his  daughter  on  Geoffery  Plantagenet,  the  eldeft  foil 
ef  the  count  of  Anjou,  and  endeavoured  to  fecure  her  fuc- 
cefTion,  by  having  her  recognized  heiiefs  of  all  his  domi- 
nions :  and  he  obliged  the  barons  both  of  Normandy  and 
England  to  fvvear  fealty  to  her.     After  fix  years 
flic   was   delivered  of  a   fon,  who  received   the 
name  of  Henry  ;  and  the  king,  farther  to  infurc  the  fuc- 
cdlion,  made  all  the  nobility  renew  the  oath  ot"  fealty  which 
they  had  already  fworn  to  her,  and  allb  to  ivvear  fealty  to  her 
infant  fon  JS. 

The  joy  of  this  event,  and  the  pleafure  of  his  daughter's 
company,  made  Henry  take  up  his  reiidence  in  Norn-.undy  -, 


lt»'d.  3-}.  R   Hovcdrn.  YpoJ.  NtuCt.  R.dc 
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where  he  died  in  the  fixty-feventh  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
thirty-fifth  of  his  reign,  leaving  his  daughter 
Matilda  heirefs  of  all  his  dominions.  He  was 
one  of  the  moft  able  and  accomplifhed  princes  that  ever 
filled  the  Englifh  throne,  poflefling  all  the  qualities,  both 
mental  and  perfonal,  that  could  adorn  the  high  ftation  to 
which  he  attained,  or  fit  him  for  the  government  of  an  ex- 
tenfive  territory.  His  learning,  which  procured  him  the 
name  of  Beauclerct  or  the  fine  fcholar^  would  have  diftin- 
guifhed  him  in  private  life,  and  his  talents  would  have  given 
him  an  afcendant  in  any  condition. 

The  affairs  of  France,  my  dear  Philip,  and  the  Crufades, 
which  took  their  rife  in  that  kingdom,  claim  your  attention, 
before  I  fpeak  of  the  difputed  fuccefiion  of  Matilda,  and  of 
her  fon  Henry  II.  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Planta- 
genet,  whofe  reign  affords  fome  of  the  moft  interefting  fpeo? 
tacles  in  the  Hiftory  of  England.  In  the  mean  time  it  will 
be  proper  to  take  a  flight  review  of  the  change  produced  in 
our  ancient  conftitution,  and  in  the  condition  of  our  Saxou 
anceftors,  by  the  Norman  conqueft  or  revolution. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

THE  original  government  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  we 
have  feen,  was  a  kind  of  military  democracy,  under  a  king 
or  chief,  whofe  authority  was  very  limited,  and  whofe  office 
was  was  not  ftricHy  hereditary,  but  depended  on  the  will  of 
the  people.  This  government  they  brought  into  Britain 
with  them.  Matters  of  fmall  confequence  were  fettled  by 
the  king  in  council ;  but  all  affairs  of  general  concern  or 
national  importance,  the  making  of  laws,  the  impofing  of 
taxes,  the  declaring  of  war,  were  laid  before  the  Wittena- 
gemot  or  parliament,  and  determined  by  the  majority  of 
voices,  or  at  leaft  by  the  preponderation  of  public  opi- 
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From  that  aflembly  no  freeman  could  be  faid  to  be  ex- 
cluded ;  for  although  a  certain  portion  of  land  was  necef- 
fary  as  a  qualification,  a  hufbandman  or  tradefman  no  fooner 
acquired  that  portion,  which  was  different  at  different  times 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  government 37,  than  he  had  a  right  to 
be  prefent,  not  only  as  a  fpeftator,  a  privilege  that  was 
common  to  every  one,  but  as  a  conflituent  member  of  the 
Wittenagemot.  And  all  merchants,  who  had  made  two 
voyages  to  foreign  countries,  on  their  own  account,  became 
poflefled  of  the  fame  right,  by  a  law  pafled  in  the  reign 
of  king  Athelftan  3il }  fo  that  our  Anglo-Saxon  anceftors 
might  make  with  truth  the  glorious  boaft  of  modern  Eng- 
glifhmen,  That,  every  member  of  the  community  fliared 
with  his  fovereign  the  power  and  authority  by  which  he  was 
governed.  Little  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  great  lines  of 
this  ennobling  fyflem  of  freedom,  long  after  it  was  deftroy- 
ed,  feemed  to  be  engraved  in  their  hearts,  by  the  keen  for- 
row  with  which  it  was  regretted  ! 

If  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  a  nation,  had  reafon  to  think 
themfelves  happy  in  their  deliberative  and  legiflative,  they 
were  no  lefs  fo  in  their  juridical  capacity.  Juflice  was  uni- 
verfally  the  care  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  :  and  a  re- 
gular chain  of  appeal  was  eftablifhed  from  the  tithing  or  de- 
cennary, confiding  of  ten  families,  up  to  the  Wittenage- 
jnot,  which  was  a  fupreme  court  of  law,  as  well  as  a  national 
council  or  aflembly.  But  the  grand  fecurity  of  juftice,  and 
even  of  liberty  and  property,  was  the  court  called  they#/r*> 
motc,  held  twice  a  year  in  every  county,  at  a  flated  time  and 
place  i  where,  along  with  the  alderman  or  earl  of  the  fhire, 
and  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe,  all  the  clergy  and  landholders 
of  the  county  were  obliged  to  be  prefent,  and  determined, 
by  the  majority  of  voices,  all  caufes  brought  before  them, 
in  whatever  ftage  of  their  progrefs;  beginning  with  the 

37.  It  was  originally  only  five  hides,  hut  was  raifed  by  degrees  as  high  at 
forty.  jS.  \Vilkin«,  I.egn  Sa.\ox.  Sc'dcu,  Tit.  Hen. 
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caufes  of  the  church,  taking  next  under  cognizance  ths 
pleas  of  the  crown,  and  laftly  the  difputes  of  private  per- 
fons  39. 

As  the  duke  of  Normandy7  by  taking  the  ufual  oath  ad- 
miniftered  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  at  their  coronation, 
had  folemnly  engaged  to  maintain  the  conftitution,  and  to 
adminifter  juilice  according  to  the  laws,  the  Errglifh  nation 
had  reafon  to  believe  they  had  merely  changed  their  native 
fovereign  for  one  of  foreign  extraction  ;  a  matter  to  them  of 
fmall  concern,  as  I  have  had  occafion  to  obferve,  efpecially 
as  the  Ime  of  fucceflion  had  been  already  broken  by  the 
nfurpation  or  election  of  Harold.  But  although  William 
affected  moderation  for  a  while,  and  even  adopted  fome  of 
the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confeifor,  in  order  to  quiet  the  ap- 
prehenfions  of  his  new  fubjecls,  to  thefe  laws  he  paid  little 
regard  ;  and  no  fooner  did  he  find  himfelf  firmly  eftablifhed 
on  the  throne,  than  he  utterly  fubverted  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  manner  of  bdminiftering  juftice  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom.  The  government  which  he  fubfhituted 
was  a  rigid  feudal  monarchy,  OT  military  a-riftocrncy,  in 
which  a  regular  chain  of  fubordination  and  fervr-ce  was  efta- 
blifhed,  from  the  fovereign  or  commander  in  chief,  to  the 
ferf  or  villain  ;  and  whkh,  like  all  feudal  governments,  was 
attended  with  a  grievous  depreffion  of  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  were  daily  expofed  to  the  infults,  violences,  and 
exactions  of  the  nobles,  whofe  vaflals  they  all  were,  and 
from  whofe  opprefnve  jurifdicHon  it  was  difficult  -and  dan- 
gerous for  them  to  appeal. 

This  depreflion,  as  might  be  expecled,  was  more  com- 
plete and  humiliating  in  England,  under  the  firi-l  Anglo- 
Norman  princes,  than  in  any  other  feudal  government. 
William  I.  by  hrs  artful  and  tyrannical  policy,  by  attainders 
and  confifcations,  had  becomeT  in  the  eourfe  of  his  reign, 
proprietor  of  almoft  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom.  Thcfc 
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lands,  however,  he  could  not  retain,  had  he  been  even  will- 
ing, in  his  own  hands :  he  was  under  the  neceffity  of  be- 
ftowing  the  greater  part  of  them  on  his  Norman  captains  or 
nobles,  the  companions  of  his  conqueft  and  the  inftruments 
of  his  tyranny,  who  had  led  their  own  vaflals  to  battle  40. 
But  thofe  grants  he  clogged  with  heavy  feudal  fervices,  and 
payments  or  preftations,  which  no  one  dared  to  refufe.  He 
was  the  general  of  a  victorious  army,  which  was  ftill  ob- 
liged to  continue  in  a  military  pofture,  in  order  to  fecure 
the  pofleflions  it  had  feized.  And  the  Anglo-Norman  ba-» 
rons,  and  tenants  in  capite^  by  knights-fervice,  who  only- 
held  immediately  of  the  crown,  and  with  the  dignified 
clergy,  formed  the  national  ajjembly^  impofed  obligations  yet 
more  fevere  on  their  vaflals,  the  inferior  landholders,  con- 
fiding chiefly  of  unhappy  Englifh  gentlemen,  as  well  as  on 
the  body  of  the  people,  for  whom  they  feemed  to  have  no 
bowcis  of  compaflion4'. 

But 

40.  Nothing  can  more  flrongly  indicate  that  neccflity,  than  the  following 
anecdote.    Earl  Warren,  when  queftiortcd,  in  a  fubfequent  reign,  concern- 
ing his  right  to  the  lands  he  poflefied,  boldly  drew  his  fword.     "  This,'* 
faid  he,  "  is  my  title  ! — William  the  Baftard  did  not  conquer  England  hini- 
fc-lf :  the  Norman  barons,  and  my  anceftors,  among  the  reft,  were  joint  ad- 
venturers in  the  enterprizc."     Dugdale,  Baronage,  vol  i. 

41.  The  ftate  of  England,  at  the  death  of  William  the  Conqueror,  is  thus 
defcribed  by  one  of  our  ancient  hiftorians,  who  was  almoft  cotemporary 
with  that  prince.    "  The  Normans,"  fays  he,  "  had  now  fully  executed  the 
"  wrath  of  Heaven  upon  the  EngKfh.     There  was  hardly  one  of  that  nation 
"  who  poflefled  ai\j  fewer  ;  they  were  al.  irivolved  in  ftrvitudt  and  forro-w  ; 
"  infomuch,  that  to  be  called  an  finglijkmaf  was  confidered  as  a  reproach.    In 
"  thofe  miferable  times  many  op^icffiue  taxes  and  tyrannical  cujlomi  were  inlro- 
"  duccd.     The  ling  bimjelf,  when  he  had  let  his  lands  at  their  full  value,  if 
"  another  tenant  came  and  offered  more,  and  afterwards  a  third,  and  otfercd 
"  ftill  more,  violated  all  \\\s  former  fnfii.ns,  and  gave  them  to  him  who  offered 
"  weft :  and  the  great  men  were  inflamed  with  fuch  a  rage  for  money,  that  they 
"  car.'d  not  by  what  means  it  was  acquired.     The  more  they  talked  of  juf« 
"  tice,  the  more  injurioufly  they  a<5U-d.     Thofc  who  were  callcdyV/;.v!<xr;'«," 
felluding  mo/1  likely  to  the  barons  in  their  courts,  were  thefoJUaau  of  all  'mi- 
•  '  quily.     Sheriffs  and  judges,  whofj  peculiar  duty  it  was  to  pronounce  righ- 
"  teous  judgments,  were  the  moft  true !  cf  all  tyrants,  aid  greater  plimdertrt 
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But  the  rigour  of  the  Anglo-Norman  government,  and 
the  tyrannical  and  licentious  fpirit  of  the  nobles,  proved  ul- 
timately favourable  to  general  liberty.  The  opprefTed  peo- 
ple looked  up  to  the  king  for  protection  :  and  circumftances 
enabled  them  to  obtain  it.  The  defedl  in  the  title  of  Wil- 
liam II.  and  of  Henry  I.  induced  them  to  liflen  to  the  com- 
plaints of  their  Englifti  fubjetts,  and  to  redrefs  many  of 
their  grievances.  The  people,  in  fome  meafure  fatisfied 
with  the  relief  afforded  them,  became  fenfible  of  their  con- 
fequence,  and  of  their  obligations  to  the  crown  ;  while  the 
barons,  finding  themfelves  in  quiet  pofTeflion  of  their  Eng- 
lifh  eftates,  and  apprehending  no  future  difturbaacc  from 
the  natives,  bore  with  impatience  the  burdens  impofed  upon 
them  by  William  I.  and  to  which  they  had  readily  fubmitted, 
in  the  hour  of  conqueft  and  of  danger.  They  faw  the  ne- 

«  than  common  tlSevet  and  robbers"  (Hen.  Hunting,  lib.  viii.)  And  the  au- 
thor of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  in  fpeaking  of  the  miferie*  of  a  fubfequent  reign, 
fays,  that  the  great  barons  "  gr!e-vcnj!y  vpfcrtJJ'id  tbe  foor  feofle  with  building 
"  caflles;  and  when  they  were  built,  they  filled  them  with  wicked  men,  or 
"  rather  devils,  who/«'z«/  both  mtn  and  ivomen  fuppofed  to  be  poffeffcJ  of  any 
fC  ttioney;  threw  them  into  prif  in.  and  put  them  to  more  cruel  tortures  than  the 
"  martyri  ever  endut'td."  (  Chrvn.  Sax.  p.  23$.)  The  truth  of  this  melancholy 
defcription  is  corroborated  by  the  tcftimony  of  William  of  Malmfbury. 
Hijl.  lib.  ii. 

The  great  povcr  and  fuccefs  of  the  Normans  made  them  licentious  as  well 
as  tyrannical.  Tfeis  licent'oufnefs  was  fo  great,  that  the  princefs  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Malco'm  Canmore,  king  cf  Scotland,  who  had  received  her 
education  in  England,  and  wr.s  nfjenvard  married  to  Henry  I.  thought  it  ne- 
ccflary  to  wear  the  religious  habit,  in  order  to  prefervc  her  perfon  from  vio- 
lation. Before  a  great  council  of  the  Anglo-Norman  clergy,  fhc  herfclf 
declared,  That  (lie  had  been  induced  by  no  other  motive  to  put  on  the  veil. 
And  the  council  adm  tted  her  plea,  in  the  following  memorable  words: — 
"  When  the  gnat  ting  William  conquered  this  /and,  many  of  his  followers,  elat- 
'*  ed  with  their  extraordinary  Fuccefs,  and  thinking  that  all  thing,  ought  to  be 
"  fabfcrvicnt  to  their  will  and  plcafure,  not  only  feized  the po^Jfions  of  the  van- 
"  quified,  but  ini'aded  the  I'onour  of  their  matrons  and  virgins.  Hence  many 
"  young  ladies,  who  dreaded  fuch  -violences,  were  induced  to  feek  flicker  in 
"  convents,  and  even  to  take  the  veil  as  tfartbtrfcctttity  to  their  virtur."  Ead- 
m«r,  Hi/I,  lib;  iii. 

ceffity 
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ccfiity  of  being  more  indulgent  to  their  vaflals,  in  order  to 
obtain  fufficient  force  to  e'nable  them  to  retrench  the  prero- 
gatives of  the  fovereign,  and  of  connecting  their  caufe  with 
that  of  the  people.  And  the  people,  always  formidable  by 
their  numbers,  courted  by  both  parties,  and  fometimes  fid- 
ing  with  one,  fometimes  with  the  other,  in  the  bloody  con- 
teft  between  the  king  and  the  barons,  recovered  by  various 
progreffive  flcps,  which  I  (hall  have  occafion  to  trace  in  the 
courfe  of  my  narration,  their  ancient  and  natural  right  to  a 
place  in  the  parliament  or  national  aflembly. 

Thus  reftored  to  a  {hare  in  the  legiflature,  the  Englifli 
commonalty  felt  more  fully  their  own  importance  >  and  by  a 
long  and  vigorous  flruggle,  maintained  with  unexampled 
perfeverance,  they  wrefted  from  both  the  king  and  the  no- 
bles, all  the  other  rights  of  a  free  people,  of  which  their 
Anglo-»Saxon  anceftors  had  been  robbed  by  the  violent  inva- 
fion,  and  cruel  policy  of  William  the  Norman.  To  thofe 
rights  they  were  entitled  as  men,  by  the  great  law  of  nature 
and  reafon,  which  declares  the  welfare  of  the  whale  commu- 
nity to  be  the  end  of  all  civil  government ;  and  as  Engliih- 
men,  by  inheritance.  In  whatever  light,  therefore,  we  view 
the  privileges  of  the  commons,  they  are  RESUMPTIONS,  not 

USURPATIONS. 

In  order  to  eflablifh  this  important  political  truth,  fome 
of  our  popular  writers  have  endeavoured  to  prove>  That 
the  people  of  England  were  by  no  means  robbed  of  their 
liberty  or  property  by  William  I.  and  that  the  commons  had 
a  fliare  in  the  leg'iflature  under  a// the  Anglo-Norman  princK!*. 
But  as  this  pofition  cannot  be  maintained  without  violating 
historical  teftimony,  the  advocates  for  prerogatives  have  had 
greatly  the  advantage  in  that  contentious  difputc  4~.  I  have 

thcrc- 

41.  Mr.  Hume,  in  particular,  his  triumphed  over  ewery  a/.ycrfary.  Hii 
colkiftcJ  arguments,  fupported  by  fads,  to  prove  "  that  the  commons  origl- 
«'  nally  formed  no  part  of  the  An»;lo-N«>rmaii  parliament,"  are  flrong 
and  fttisfatfory.  But  the  following  claufc  in  tru;  Great  Charter  is  of  itfclf 

S  3  fuCuiait 
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therefore  made  the  ufurpations.  of  William,  in  violation  of 
his  coronation  oath,  the  bafis  of  my  argument.  Ufurpation 
can  create  no  right,  ncr  the  exercjfe  of  illegal  authority  any 
prerogative. 

fufHcient  to  determine  the  difpute.  "  We  \vi]l  caufe  to  be  fu-nmoned,"  f:iy$ 
the  king,  4i  as  a  COMMON  COUNCIL  t>f  the  KINGDOM,  the  afc/jli-Jao/is,  I'ftop^ 
"  earls,  and  ^rcat  barons,  perfonally,  by  our  letters;  and  befides  \ve  will  cauls 
*'  to  be  fummoned,  in  general,  by  our  Iherlffs  and  bailiffs,  all  others  whq 
*'  HOLD  of  us  IN  CHIEF."  (A fag.  Chait.  c.  >.iv.)  This  indubitable  tefti- 
mony,  fo  full  and  conclufive,  when  duly  \ycighcd,  muft  preclude  all  future 
controvcrfy  on  the  fubject. 


LETTER     XXIV. 

FRAKCE,  under  PHJLIP  I.  and  LEWIS  VI.  with  fame  Account  of 
the  fi  *  ft  CRUSADE. 

T)HILIP  I.  as  I  have  already  obferved  T,  had  been  perfectly 
well  educated.  Nor  was  he  by  any  means  deficient  in 
point  of  capacity  j  but  his  mind  had  acquired  a  wrong  bias^ 
which  difcovered  itfelf  in  all  his  aclions,  and  fwayed  him 
upon  all  occafions,  to  prefer  his  interelt,  or  his  inclinations, 
to  his  honour.  His  reign  is  not  fo  remarkable  for  any 
thing,  as  his  marrying  Bertrand  de  IVtontford,  duchefs  of 
/\njou,  while  her  hufband  and  his  queen  were  both  alive, 
For  this  irregularity  he  was  excommunicated  by  Urban  II. 

in  the  famous  council  of  Clermont,  where  the 
A.  D.  1005.      ,. 

firft  Crufade  was  preached  for  the  recovery  of  the 

Holy  Land  2 ;  a  circumftance  which  naturally  leads  me  tq 
fpeak  of  that  extravagant  expedition,  its  caufes,  and  its  con- 
fequences. 

Gregory  VII.  among  his  other  vaft  ideas,  had" formed,  as| 
•we  have  feen,  the  projed  of  uniting  the  weftern  Chriflians 

j.  Letter  XVIIJ,  a.  I-{arduin,      CunciL  torn.  xi. 

jigainfl 
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againft  the  Mahometans,  and  of  recovering  Paleftine  from 
the  hands  of  thofe  Infidels  3  :  and  his  quarrels  with  die  em- 
peror Henry  IV.  by  which  he  declared  himfelf  an  enemy 
to  the  civil  power  of  princes,  only  could  have  obftrucled 
the  progrefs  of  this  undertaking,  conducted  by  fo  able  a  po- 
Jitician,  at  a  time  when  the  minds  of  men  were  fully  pre- 
pared for  fuch  an  enterprize.  The  work,  however,  was  re- 
ferved  for  a  meaner  inftrument ;  for  a  man  whofe  condition 
could  excite  no  jealoufy,  and  whofe  head  was  as  weak  as  his 
imagination  was  warm.  But  before  I  mention  this  man,  I 
muft  fay  a  few  words  of  the  ftate  of  the  Eaft  at  that  time, 
and  of  the  paffion  for  pilgrimages  which  then  prevailed  in 
Europe. 

We  naturally  view  with  veneration  and  delight  thofe 
places  which  have  been  the  refidence  of  any  illuftrious  per- 
fonage,  or  the  fcene  of  any  great  tranfaclion.  Hence  the 
enthufiafm  with  which  die  literati  ftill  vifit  the  ruins  of 
Athens  and  Rome  ;  and  hence  flowed  die  fuperftitious  de- 
votion with  which  Chriftians,  from  the  earlieft  ages  of  die 
church,  were  acculiomed  to  vifit  that  country  where  their 
religion  had  taken  its  rife,  and  that  city  in  which  the  Mefliah 
had  died  for  the  redemption  of  thofe  who  believe  in  his 
name.  Pilgrimages  to  the  fhrines  of  faints  and  martyrs 
were  alfo  common  ;  but  as  this  diftant  pilgrimage  could  not 
be  performed  without  confiderable  ex  pence,  fatigue,  and 
tlanger,  it  appeared  more  meritorious  than  all  others,  and 
came  to  be  confidered  as  an  expiation  for  almoft  every 
crime.  And  an  opinion  which  prevailed  over  Europe  to- 
wards the  clofe  of  the  tenth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  ele- 
venth century,  increafed  the  number  and  the  ardour  of  the 
credulous  devotees,  that  undertook  this  tedious  journey. 
The  thoufand  years  mentioned  by  St.  John,  in  his  book  of 
Revelations,  were  fuppofed  to  be  accomplimed,  and  the 
cud  of  the  world  at  hand.  A  general  conlternation,  as  I 

3.  See  Letter  XXIL 

S  4  have 
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have  had  occafion  to  notice,  feized  the  minds  of  Chriflians. 
Many  relinquished  their  pofleflions,  abandoned  their  friends 
and  families,  and  hurried  with  precipitation  to  the  Holy  Land, 
where  they  imagined  Chrift  would  fuddenly  appear  to  judge 
the  quick  and  the  dead  4. 

But  the  Chriftians,  though  ultimately  undeceived  in  re- 
gard to  the  Day  of  Judgment,  had  the  mortification,  in  thefe 
pious  journies,  to  fee  the  holy  fepulchre,  and  the  other 
places  made  facred  by  the  prefence  of  the  Saviour,  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  Infidels.  The  followers,  and  the  country- 
men of  Mahomet,  had  early  made  themfelves  mailers  of  Pa- 
leftine,  which  the  Greek  empire,  far  in  its  decline,  was  un- 
able to  protect:  againft  fo  warlike  an  enemy.  They  gave 
little  difturbance,  however,  to  thofe  zealous  pilgrims  who 
daily  flocked  to  Jerufalem  :  nay  they  allowed  every  one,  after 
paying  a  moderate  tribute,  to  vifit  the  holy  fepulchre,  to 
perform  his  religious  duties,  and  return  in  peace.  But  the 
Turks,  a  Tartar  tribe  who  had  alfo  embraced  Mahometanifm, 
having  wrefted  Syria  from  the  Saracens,  as  you  have  feen, 
about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  made  them-* 
felves  mafters  of  Jerufalem  ;  pilgrims  were  thenceforth  ex- 
pofed  to  outrages  of  every  kind  from  thefe  fierce  barbarians. 
And  this  change,  coinciding  with  the  panic  of  the  confum- 
mation  of  all  things,  and  the  fuppofed  appearance  of  Chrift 
on  Mount  Sion,  filled  Europe  with  alarm  and  indignation. 
Every  pilgrim,  who  returned  from  Paleftine,  related  the 
dangers  he  had  encountered  in  vifiting  the  holy  city,  and  de- 
fcribed,  with  exaggeration,  the  cruelty  and  vexations  of  the 
Turks ;  who,  to  ufe  the  language  of  thofe  zealots,  not  only 
profaned  the  fepulchre  of  the  Lord  by  their  prefence,  but 
derided  the  facred  myfteries  in  the  very  place  of  their  com- 
pletion, and  where  the  fon  of  God  was  fpeedily  expected  to 
hold  his  great  tribunal5. 

4.  Ctnn.  Will.  Godelli  ap.  Bouquet.   Rtcueildes  Kijl.  it  France,  torn.  r. 
3.  Eccard.     Cirf.  Serif  t.  Mtdti  &vi,  vol.  i. 

While 
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While  the  minds  of  men  were  thus  roufed,  a  fanatical 
monk,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Peter  the  Hermit, 
a  native  of  Amiens  in  Picardy,  revived  the  project  of  Gre- 
gory VII.  of  leading  all  the  forces  of  Chriftendom  againft 
the  Infidels,  and  of  driving  them  out  of  the  Holy  Land.  He 
had  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem,  and  was  fo  deeply 
artccled  with  the  danger  to  which  that  a£t  of  piety  now  <>x- 
pofed  Chriftians,  that  he  ran  from  province  to  province  on 
his  return,  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  exciting  princes  and 
people  to  this  holy  war  j  and  wherever  he  came,  he  kindled 
the  fame  enthufiaftic  ardour  for  it  with  which  he  himfdf 
was  animated. 

Urban  II.  who  had  at  firft  been  doubtful  of  the  fuccefs  of 
fuch  a  project,  at  length  entered  into  Peter's  views,  and 
fummoned  at  Placentia  a  council,  which  was 
obliged  to  be  held  in  the  open  fields,  no  hall 
being  fufficient  to  contain  the  multitude:  it  confided  of  four 
thoufand  ecclefiaftics,  and  thirty  thoufand  laymen,  who  all 
declared  for  the  war  againft  the  Infidels,  but  none  of  them 
heartily  engaged  in  the  enterprize.  Urban,  therefore,  found 
it  neceflary  to  call  another  council  the  fame  year  at  Cler- 
mont  in  Auvergne,  where  the  greateft  prelates,  nobles,  and 
princes,  attended ;  and  when  the  pope  and  the  hermit  had 
concluded  their  pathetic  exhortations,  the  whole  afltmbly, 
as  if  impelled  by  an  immediate  inspiration,  exclaimed  with 
one  voice  :  "  It  is  the  will  of  God  ! — It  is  the  will  of  God  I" 
—words  which  were  deemed  fo  memorable,  and  believed  to 
be  fo  much  the  refult  of  a  divine  influence,  thiit  they  were 
employed  as  the  motto  on  the  facrcd  ilandard,  and  as  the 
fignal  of  rendezvous  and  battle  in  all  the  future  exploits  of 
the  champions  of  the  Crofs ;  the  fymbol  chofen  by  the  de- 
voted combatants,  in  allufion  to  the  dea'rh  of  Chriir,  as  the 
badge  of  union,  and  affixed  to  their  right  fhoulder,  whence 
their  expedition  got  the  name  of  a  Crufade6. 

*.  Thcod.  Ruina:t.  in  y%t.  Urbani  II.     Baron.  Annul.  £(Jrf.  torn.  xl. 

Pcrfons 
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Perfons  of  all  ranks  flew  to  arms  with  the  utmoft  ar- 
dour. Not  only  the  gallant  nobles  of  that  age,  with  their 
martial  followers,  whom  the  boidnefs  of  a  romantic  enter- 
prize  might  have  been  apt  to  allure,  but  men  in  the  more 
humble  and  pacific  fbations  of  life  •,  ecclefiaftics  of  every 
order,  and  even  women,  concealing  their  fex  beneath  the 
difguife  of  armour,  engaged  with  emulation  in  an  under- 
taking which  was  deemed  fo  facred  and  meritorious.  The 
greateft  criminals  were  forward  in  a  fervice,  which  they  re- 
garded as  a  propitiation  for  all  their  crimes.  If  they  fucceed- 
fcd,  they  hoped  to  make  their  fortune  in  this  world ;  and  if 
they  died,  they  were  promifed  a  crown  of  glory  in  the  world 
to  come.  Devotion,  paflion,  prejudice,  and  habit,  all  con- 
tributed to  the  fame  end  ;  and  the  combination  of  fo  many 
caufes  produced  that  wonderful  emigration  which  made  the 
princefs  Anna  Comnena  fay,  That  Europe,  loofened  from  its 
foundations,  and  impelled  by  its  moving  principle,  feemed 
in  one  united  body  to  precipitate  itfelf  upon  AGa 7. 

The  number  of  adventurers  foon  became  fo  great,  that 
their  more  experienced  leaders,  Hugh,  count  of  Vermandois, 
brother  to  the  French  king,  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy, 
Raymond  count  of  Thouloufe,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  prince 
of  Brabant,  and  Stephen,  count  of  Blois,  grew  apprehenfive 
that  the  greatnefs  of  the  armament  would  defeat  its  purpofe. 

They  therefore  permitted  an  undifciplined  multi- 
A. D.  1096. 

tude,  computed  at  three  hundred  thoufand  men, 

to  go  before  them,  under  the  command  of  Peter  the  Her- 
mit, Walter  the  Moneylefs,  and  other  wild  fanatics. 

Peter  and  his  army,  before  which  he  walked  with  fandals 
on  his  feet,  a  rope  about  his  waifc,  and  every  other  mark  of 
monkith  auflerity,  took  the  road  to  Constantinople,  through 
Hungary  and  Bulgaria.  Godefcald,  a  German  prieft,  and 
kis- banditti,  took  the  fame  route;  and  trufling  that  Heaven, 
fcy  fupernatural  means,  would  fupply  all  their  necefihies,  they 

7.  Alex  las,  lib.  $. 

made 
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made  no  provifion  for  fubfiflcnce  on  their  march.  But  they 
foon  found  themfclves  obliged  to  obtain  by  plunder,  what 
they  had  vainly  expefted  from  miracles.  Want  is  ingeni- 
ous in  fuggefling  pretences  for  its  fupply.  Their  fury  firft 
difthargcti  itfelf  upon  the  Jews.  As  the  foiJiers  of  Jefus 
Chrift,  they  thought  themfelves  authorifed  to  take  revenge 
upon  his  murderers :  they  accordingly  fell  upon  thofc  un- 
happy people,  and  put  to  the  fword  without  mercy  fuch  as 
yvould  not  fubmit  to  baptifm,  feizing  their  efFetls  as  lawful 
prize.  In  Bavaria  alone  twelve  thoufand  Jews  were  mafia* 
cred,  and  many  thoufands  in  the  other  provinces  of  Ger- 
many. But  Jews  not  being  every  where  to  be  found,  thefe 
pious  robbers,  who  had  tafted  the  fvveets  or  plunder,  and 
were  under  no  military  regulations,  pillaged,  without  diftinc- 
tion  j  until  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  through  which 
they  pafied  rofe,  and  cut  them  aimed  all  off.  The  Hermit, 
however,  and  the  remnant  of  his  army,  confiding  of  twenty 
thoufand  ftarving  wretches,  at  length  reached  Conftantino- 
ple,  where  he  received  a  frefh  fupply  of  German  and  Italian 
vagabonds,  who  were  guilty  of  the  greateft  diforders,  pillag- 
ing even  the  churches  a. 

Alexis  Comnenus,  the  Greek  emperor,  who  had  applied 
to  the  Latins  for  fuccour  againfl  the  Turks,  entertained  a 
hope,  and  but  a  feeble  one,  of  obtaining  fuch  an  aid  as  might 
enable  him  to  repulfe  the  enemy.  He  was,  therefore,  aito-r 
riifhed  to  fee  his  dominions  overwhelmed  by  an  inundation 
of  licentious  barbarians,  ftrangers  alike  to  order  and  difci- 
pline,  and  to  hear  of  the  multitudes  that  were  following, 
under  different  leaders.  He  contented  himfelf,  however, 
with  getting  rid,  as  foon  as  poffible,  of  fuch  troublefome 
guefts,  by  furnifhing  them  with  veflels  to  tranfport  them- 
fclves to  the  other  fide  of  the  Bofphorus  ;  and  general  Peter 
foon  faw  himfelf  in  the  plains  of  Afia,  at  the  head  of  a 
Chriilian  army,  ready  to  give  battle  to  the  Iniidcls.  Soli- 

£.  Maimbourg,  HiJI,  da  Croijadt.s%  torn.  i. 

man, 
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man,  fultan  of  Nice,  fell  upon  the  diforderly  crowd,  and 
flaughtered  them  almoft  without  refiftance.  Walter  the 
Moneylefs,  and  many  other  leaders  of  equal  diftinction, 
\vere  flain ;  but  Peter  the  Hermit  found  his  way  back  to 
Constantinople,  where  he  was  confidered  as  a  maniac,  who 
had  enlifted  a  multitude  of  madmen  to  follow  him  9. 

In  the  mean  time  the  more  difciplined  armies  arrived  at 
the  imperial  city,  and  were  there  joined  by  Bo- 
hemond,  fon  of  Robert  Guifcard,  from  motives 
of  policy  rather  than  piety.  Having  no  other  inheritance 
but  the'fmall  principality  of  Tarentum,  and  his  own  valour, 
he  took  advantage  of  the  epidemical  enthufiafm  of  the 
times  to  afiemble  under  his  banner  ten  thoufand  horfernen, 
well  armed,  and  fome  infantry,  with  which  he  hoped  to  con- 
quer a  few  provinces  either  from  the  Chriflians  or  Mahome- 
tans. His  prefence  gave  much  alarm  to  the  emperor  Alexis 
Comnenus,  with  whom  he  had  been  formerly  at  war.  But 
the  refined  polic^  of  that  prince,  who  carefled  thofe  rapa- 
cious allies  whom  he  wiflied  to  ruin,  and  fecretly  regarded 
as  more  dangerous  than  the  enemies  they  came  to  combat, 
diverted  all  apprehenfions  of  harm  either  from  Bohemond 
or  the  other  leaders  of  the  Crufade.  He  iurnifhed  them 
with  provifions,  and  tranfported  them  fafely  into  Afia ;  after 
having  conciliated  their  affeftions  by  prefents  and  promifes, 
and  engaged  them  to  do  him  homage  for  the  lands  they 
fhould  conquer  from  the  Turks  I0. 

Afia,  like .  Europe,  was  then  divided  into  a  number  of 
little  ftates,  comprehended  under  the  great  ones.  The 
Turkifh  princes  paid  an  empty  homage  to  the  caliphs,  but 
were  in  reality  their  mafters ;  and  the  fultans,  or  foldans, 
who  were  very  numerous,  weakened  rtill  farther  the  empire 
of  Mahomet  by  continual  wars  with  each  other,  the  necef- 
fary  confequence  of  divided  fway.  The  foldiers  of  the 

Crofs,  therefore,  who  amounted,  when   muftered  on  the 

* 

9.  Anna  Comnena,  ubi  fup.  lo.  Maimbourg,  ubi  fup. 
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banks  of  the  Bofphorus,  to  the  incredible  number  of  one 
hundred  thoufand  horfemen,  and  fix  hundred  thoufand  foot, 
were  fufficient  to  have  conquered  all  Afia,  had  they  been 
united  under  one  head,  or  commanded  by  leaders  that  ob- 
ferved  any  concert  in  their  operations.  But  they  were  un- 
happily conducted  by  men  of  the  moft  independent,  intract- 
able fpirit,  unacquainted  with  difcipline,  and  enemies  to  civil 
or  military  fubordination.  Their  zeal,  however,  their  bra- 
very, and  their  irrefiftible  force,  flill  carried  them  forward, 
and  advanced  them  to  the  great  end  of  their  enterprize,  in 
fpite  of  every  obftacle  ;  the  fcarcity  of  provifions,  the  ex- 
cefles  of  fatigue,  and  the  influence  of  unknown  climes. 
After  an  obftinate  fiege,  they  took  Nice,  the  feat 
of  old  Soliman,  fultan  of  Syria,  whofe  army  they 
had  twice  defeated :  they  made  themfelves  matters  of  Anti- 
och,  the  feat  of  another  fultan,  and  entirely  broke  the 
(Irength  of  the  Turks,  who  had  fo  long  tyrannifed  over 
the  Arabs11. 

The  caliph  of  Egypt,  whofe  alliance  the  Chriftians  had 
hitherto  courted,  recovered,  on  the  fall  of  the  Turkifli 
power,  the  authority  of  the  caliphs  in  Jerufalem.  On  this 
he  fent  ambafiadors  to  the  leaders  of  the  Crufade,  inform- 
ing them,  that  they  might  now  perform  their  religious  vows, 
if  they  came  difarmed  to  that  city ;  and  that  all  Chrifliau 
pilgrims,  who  fliould  thenceforth  vifit  the  holy  fepulchre, 
might  expect  the  fame  good  treatment  which  they  had  ever 
received  from  his  predeeefibrs.  His  offer  was,  however,  re- 
jected. He  was  required  to  yield  up  the  city  to  the  Chrifti- 
ans; and,  on  his  refufal,  the  champions. of  the  Crofs  ad- 
vnnced  to  the  fiege  of  Jerufalem,  the  great  obje£t  of  their 
armament,  and  the  ncquifuion  of  which  they  confidered  as 
the  confummation  of  their  labours* 

Thefc  pious  adventurers  were  now  much  diminifhed,  br 
the  detachments  they  had  made,  and  the  difafters  thev  had 

II.  Dach.  Spccilcg.  vol.  iv.     Maimbourj,  torn.  i. 

f  fuifcr- 
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fufFered  :  and  what  feems  alniofl  incredible,  they  did  not  ex- 
ceed, according  to  the  teftimony  of  moil  hidorians,  twenty 
thoufand  foot,  and  fifteen  hundred  horfe,  while  the  garrifon 

of  Jerufalem  confifted  of  forty   thoufand  men. 

But,  be  that  as  it  may,  after  a  fiege  of  five  weeks, 
they  took  the  city  by  aflault,  and  put  the  garrifon  and  in- 
habitants to  the  fword  without  diftinftion.  Arms  protect* 
£d  not  the  brave,  or  fubmiffion  the  timid  :  no  age  or  fex  was 
fpared :  infants  perifhed  by  the  fame  fword  that  pierced 
their  mothers,  while  imploring  mercy.  The  ilreets  of  Jeru- 
falem were  covered  with  heaps  of  ilain  ;  and  the  fhrieks  of 
agony  or  defpair  ilill  refounded  from  every  houfe,  when 
thefe  triumphant  warriors,  glutted  with  ilaughter,  threw 
afide  their  arms,  yet  dreaming  with  blood,  and  advanced 
with  naked  feet  and  bended  knees  to  the  fepukhre  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace !  fung  anthems  to  that  Redeemer,  who  had 
purchafed  their  falvation  by  his  death ;  and,  while  dead  to 
the  calamities  of  their  fellow-creatures,  diflblved  in  tears 
for  the  fufferings  of  the  Meffiah  I2 ! — So  inconfident  is  hu- 
man nature  with  itfelf;  and  fo  eafily,  as  the  philofophic 
Hume  remarks,  does  the  mod  effeminate  fuperdition  aflb- 
ciate  both  with  the  mod  heroic  courage,  and  with  the  fierceft 
barbarity. 

About  the  fame  time  that  this  great  event  happened  in 
Afia,  where  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  chofen  king  of  Jeru- 
falem, and  Bohernond,  and  foine  other  Chriftian  princes, 
fettled  in  their  new  conqueds,  Urban  II.  the  author  of  the 
Crufade,  and  the  queen  of  France,  died  in  Europe.  In  con- 
feqr..  .ice  of  thefe  deaths,  Philip  I.  who  dill  continued  to 
live  with  the  countefs  of  Anjou,  was  abfolved,  by  the 
new  pope,  from  the  fentence  of  excommunication  denounced 
in  the  council  of  Clermont.  But  although  this  abfolution 
quieted  in  fome  meafure  his  domedic  troubles,  his  authority, 
which  the  thunder  of  the  church,  together  with  his  indo- 

12.  M.  Paris.    Order.  Vital.     Vertot,  Eljl.  d:  Cbcv.  de  Malt,  torn.  i. 
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lent  and  licentious  courfe  of  life,  had  ruined,  was  far  from 
being  reftored.  The  nobility  more  and  more  affected  indepen- 
dency: they  infulted  him  every  hour ;  plundered  his  fubje&s, 
and  entirely  cut  off  the  communication  between  Paris  and 
Orleans  '3. 

In  order  to  remedy  thefe  evils,  Philip  aflbciated  his  fon 
Lewis  in  the  government ;  or,  at  leaft,  declared 
him,  with  the  confent  of  the  nobility,  his  fuc- 
ceflbr.  This  young  prince  was,  in  all  refpects,  the  reverfe 
of  his  father ;  active,  vigorous,  affable,  generous,  and  free 
from  the  vices  incident  to  youth.  He  faw  that  in  a  ftate  fo 
corrupted,  nothing  could  be  done  but  by  force :  he  there- 
fore kept  continually  in  the  field,  with  a  frnall  body  of 
troops  about  him,  and  thefe  he  employed  againfr.  fuch  no- 
bles as  would  not  liften  to  the  dictates  of  juftice  and  equity, 
but  treated  the  laws  of  their  country  with  derifion.  He  de- 

molifhed  their  caftles  j   he  compelled    them   to 

A.  D.  1 102. 
make   reftitution   to  fuch  as  they  had  pillaged, 

iind.he  forced  them  to  abandon  the  lands  they  had  ufurped 
from  the  clergy  :  yet  all  thefe  rigours  he  executed  in  a  man- 
ner fo  difinterefted,  and  with  fo  indifputable  a  zeal  for  the 
public  welfare,  that  he  gained  the  affections  of  the  virtuous 
part  of  the  nobility,  and  the  reverence  of  the  people,  while 
he  reftored  order  to  the  flate,  and  preferved  the  monarchy 
from  fubverfion  ' v. 

This  prince,  who  is  commonly  called  by  the  old  hiftorians 
Lewis  the  Grofs,  from  his  great  fize  in  the  latter  part  of 
life,  and  who  was  the  fixth  Lewis  that  fat  upon  the  throne 

of  France,  fucceeded  his  father  in  u  08,  when 

.  .  AD.  iroK 

he  was  thirty  years  of  age.     ooon  after  his  coro- 
nation, he  engaged  in  a  war  againft  Henry  I.  of  England, 
'a  powerful  vaffal,  whom  it  was  his  intereft  to  humble.    The 
Var  was  carried  on  with  a  variety  of  fortunes  during  the 
greater  part  of  this  reign,  but  without  producing  any  re- 

13.  Order.  Vital.     Mezcriy.  14.  Ord.  Vital.  Sug.    Vlt,  Lad.  Gicfi. 

mark- 
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markaWe  event,  except  what  I  have  related  in  the  hiftory  of 
England,  or  any  alteration  in  the  ftate  of  either  kingdom 15. 
A  peace  xvas  at  length  concluded  between  the  two  rival 

princes;  after  which  Lewis  devoted  himfelf  to 
A.D.  nzS.     •  ft.-  ,-          r  i  •     ,  • 

the  regulation  of  the  interior  polity  of  his  king- 
dom, and  either  humbled  or  over-awed  the  great  vaflals  of 
the  crown,  fo  as  to  procure  univerfal  tranquillity.  This  he- 
accomplished,  partly  by  eftablifhing  the  commons  or  third 
flate  ;  partly  by  enfranchifmg  the  villains  or  bondmen  ;  and 
partly  by  diminifhing  the  exorbitant  authority  of  the  feigni- 
oral  jurifdiclions ;  fending  commiflaries  into  the  provinces  to 
receive  the  complaints  and  redrefs  the  wrongs  of  fuch  as  had 
been  opprefled  by  the  dukes  and  counts,  and  every  where 
encouraging  appeals  to  the  royal  judges. — But  the  king  of 
France,  in  the  midft  of  his  profperity,  fell  into  a  languifhing 
diforder,  occafioned  by  his  exceffive  corpulency  j  and  when 
he  thought  his  death  at  hand,  he  ordered  his  fon  to  be  call- 
ed to  him,  and  gave  him  the  following  excellent  advice. 
44  By  this  fign,"  faid  he,  (drawing  the  fignet  from  his  finger, 
and  putting  it  on  that  of  the  prince)  "I  invefl  you  with 
"  fovereign  authority  j  but  remember,  that  it  is  nothing 
"  but  a  public  employment,  to  which  you  are  called  by 
11  Heaven,  and  for  the  exercife  of  which  you  mull  render 
"  an  account  in  the  world  to  come16". 

The  king  unexpectedly  recovered  •,  but  he  would  never 
A.D.  1137.  afterwards  ufe  any  of  the  enfigns  of  royalty.  An 
-accident  contributed  to  the  revival  of  his  ftrength.  William 
duke  of  Guienne,  and  earl  of  Poitou,  refolved  to  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  (hrine  of  St.  James  of  Compoftella,  bequeath- 
ed his  extenfive  territories  to  his  daughter  Eleanor,  on  con* 
ditlon  that  {he  married  young  Lewis,  already  crowned  king 
cf  France,  at  the  defire  of  his  father ;  and  the  duke  dying  in 
jhat  pilgrimage,  the  marriage  was  celebrated  with  great 

15.  See  Letter  XXIII. 

a6.  Sug.  V.t.  Lu.!.  Grffl.    Renault,  Cbren.  Hlf.  torn.  j. 
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pomp  at  Bourdeaux,  where  Louis  VII.  was  folemuly  inau- 
gurated as  lord  of  Guienne  and  Poitou  I7. 

In  the  mean  time  Lewis  VI.  unable  to  fupport  the  heat 
of  the  dog-days,  died  at  Paris  on  the  firft  of  Auguft,  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirtieth  of  his  reign.  A 
better  man,  hiftorians  agree,  never  graced  the  throne  of 
•France  ;  but  with  the  addition  of  certain  qualities,  his  coun- 
trymen fay  he  might  have  made  a  better  king.  Poflerity, 
however,  may  not  perhaps  be  inclined  to  think  worfe  of  his 
character,  when  they  are  told  that  the  qualities  he  wanted 
were  hypocrify  and  diiTimulation,  and  that  his  vices  were 
honefty  and  fincerity  ;  which  led  him  to  defpife  flattery,  and 
indulge  himfelf  in  a  manly  freedom  of  fpeech. 

We  mould  now,  my  dear  Philip,  return  to  the  hiftory  of 
England  ;  but  the  fecond  crufade,  which. was  conducted  by 
the  fovereigns  of  France  and  Germany,  makes  it  neceflary 
to  carry  farther  the  affairs  of  the  continent. 

17.  Id.  ibid. 


LETTER      XXV. 

fhe  GERMAN  EMPIRE  and  its  DEPENDENCIES,  ROME  and  the 
ITALIAN  STATES,  from  the  Death  of  HENRY  V.  to  the  Ekttion 
of  FREDERIC  I.  furnamed  BAKBAR.OSSA. 

A  S  Henry  V.  left  no  ifluc,  it  was  univerfally  believed  that 
the  ftatcs  would  confer  the  empire  on  one  of  his  ne- 
phews, Conrad,  duke  of  Franconia,   or  Frederic,  duke   of 
Suabia,  who  were  princes  of  great  merit ;  but  Albert,  arch- 
bifhop  of  Mentz,  found  means    to  influence  the   German 
c'liefs  to  give  their  fuffrages  in  favour  of  Lotha- 
rio, duke  of  Saxe-Supplembourg,  who  had  fup- 
ported  him  in  all  his  contefts  with  the  late  emperor.     Lo- 
thario was  accordingly  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  pre- 
VoL.I.  T  fence 
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fence  of  the  pope's  nuncio.  Meanwhile  his  two  competitors 
neglected  nothing  in  their  power  to  obtain  the  throne.  But 
after  a  fhort  oppofition,  which  was,  however,  obftinate  and 
bloody,  they  dropped  their  pretenfions,  and  were  reconciled 
to  Lothario,  who  afterwards  honoured  them  with  his  friend- 
fhip  '. 

The  firft  expedition  of  the  new  emperor  was  againft  the 
Bohemians,  whom  he  obliged  to  fue  for  peace,  and  do  ho- 
mage to  the  empire.  He  next  marched  into  Italy,  where 

ecclefiaftical  affairs,  as  ufual,  were  in  much  dif- 
A,  D.  1130. 

order.     Innocent  II.  had  fucceeded  Honorius  II. 

by  virtue  of  a  canonical  election  j  notwithstanding  which 
cardinal  Leoni,  the  grandfon  of  a  wealthy  Jew,  was  alfo 
proclaimed  pope  by  the  name  of  Anacletus,  and  kept  pof- 
feffion  of  Rome  by  means  of  his  money,  whilft  his  rival 
was  obliged  to  retire  into  France,  the  common  afylum  of 

diltrefled  popes.     Lothario  efpoufed  the  caufe  of 
A.  D.  1131.  .,         ,  111 

Innocent,    with  whom  he  had  an  interview  at 

Liege  }  accompanied  him  to  Rome  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
and  re-eftablifhed  him  in  the  papal  chair,  in  fpite  of  all  the 
efforts  and  oppofition  of  Anacletus*. 

After  being  folemnly  crowned  at  Rome,  the  emperor  re- 
turned to  Germany,  where,  by  the  advice  of  Ernerius,  a 
learned  profeflbr  of  the  Roman  law,  he  ordered  that  juftice 
ihould  be  adminiftered  in  the  empire  according  to  the  Di- 
geffca,  or  Code  of  Juftinian,  a  copy  of  which  was,  about 
this  time,  found  in  Italy3.  In  the  mean  time  Roger,  duke 
of  Apulia,  who  had  lately  conquered  the  ifland  of  Sicily, 
raifed  an  army  in  favour  of  Anacletus,  and  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  almoft  all  the  places  belonging  to  the  Holy  See. 
Pope  Innocent  retired  to  Pifa,  which  was  then  one  of  the 
moil;  confiderable  trading  cities  in  Europe,  and  again  im- 

i.  Amal.  de  rE/ap.  ton),  i.  Keif.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xi. 
4.    lean  de  Launes,  Hifi.  du  Fontljkat  du  Pafe  Innocent  II. 
3.  On   this  fubjecl,  -which   is  involved  in  controvtrfy,  fet  Hen.  French- 
rnanii,  Hijl.  Pandett.     Murat.  Antiq.  Jictl.  torn.  ii. 

5  plored 
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plored  the  afiiftance  of  Lothario.     The  emperor  did  not  dc- 
fcrt  him  in  his  adverfity  •.  he  immediately  put    himfelf  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army  ;  and  by  the  help  df  the  Pifans, 
the  imperial  forces  foon  recovered  all  the  patrimony  of  St. 
Peter.     Pope  Innocent  was  re-conducTred  in  tri- 
umph to  Rome  ;  a  circumftance  which  fo  much 
affecled  Anacletus,  that  he  fell  a  martyr  td  the  fuccefs  of 
his  competitor,  literally  dying  of  grief. 

The  emperor  afterwards  drove  Roger,  dulce  of  Apulia, 
from  city  to  city  ;  and,  at  length,  obliged  him  to  take  refuge 
in  Sicily,  his  new  kingdom.  He  then  fubdued  the  provinces 

bf  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  dll  Roger's  Italian 

A.  D.  1132. 
dominions,  which  he  formed  into  a  principality, 

and  beftowed  it,  with  the  title  of  duke,  Upon  Renaud,  a 
German  prince,  and.  one  of  his  own  relations  *. 

On  his  way  to  Germany,  Lothario  was  feized  with  a  dan- 
gerous diftemper,  which  carried  him  off,  near  Trent,  in  tm» 
twelfth  year  of  his  reign.  He  was  diftinguiihed  by  a  paf- 
fionate  love  of  peace,  and  an  exa£t  attention  to  the  admini- 
ftration  of  public  jufti'ce. 

Conrad,  duke  of  Franconia,    nephew  to  Henry  V.  wzts 
unanimoufly  elected  emperor,  on   the   death  of 
Lothario.     But  the  imperial  throne  was  difputed 
by  Henry  the  Haughty,  du!;e  of  Bavaria,  the  name  of  whofs 
family  was  Guelphj  hence  thofe  who  efpoufed  his  party 
were  called  Guelphs,  an  appellation  afterwards  ufuaily  be- 
ftowed on  the  enemies  of  the  emperors. 

Henry  the  Haughty  died  during  this  conteft,  after  being 

diverted  of  his  dominions  by. the  princes  of  the 

A.D.  1140. 
empire  5  but  the  War  was  ilill  carried  on  againfl 

the  emperor  by  Guclph,  the  duke's  brother,  and  Roger  king 
of  Sicily.  The  imperial  army  was  commanded  by  Frederic, 
iluke  of  Suabia,  the  emperor's  brother,  who  being  born  at 
the  village  of  Hicghibelin,  gave  to  his  foldicrs  the  name  of 

4    .4nn,i!  dt  I'  E»>p.  toin.  i. 

T  2  Clil- 
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Ghibelins  ;  an  epithet  by  which  the  imperial  party  was  di- 
ftinguiihed  in  Italy,  while  the  pope's  adherents  grew  famous 
under  that  cf  Guelphs  s. 

Guelph,  and  his  principal  followers,  were  befieged  in  the 
caftle  of  Weiniberg  \  and  having  fuftained  great  lofs  in  a 
fally,  they  were  obliged  to  furrender  at  difcretion.  The 
emperor,  however,  inflead  of  ufmg  his  good  fortune  with 
rigour,  granted  the  duke,  and  his  chief  officers,  permiffion 
to  retire  unmolefted.  But  the  duchefs,  fufpe£Hng  the  ge- 
nerofity  of  Conrad,  with  whofe  enmity  againft  her  hufband 
fhe  was  well  acquainted,  begged  that  fhe,  and  the  other  wo- 
men in  the  caftle,  might  be  allowed  to  come  out  with  as 
much  as  each  of  them  could  carry,  and  be  conducted  to  a 
place  of  fafety.  Her  requeft  was  granted,  and  the  evacua- 
tion was  immediately  performed ;  when  the  emperor  and  his 
army,  who  expected  to  fee  every  lady  loaded  with  jewels, 
gold,  and  filver,  beheld,  to  their  aftonifhment,  the  duchefs 
and  her  fair  companions  daggering  beneath  the  weight  of 
their  hufbands.  The  tears  ran  down  Conrad's 
cheeks  :  he  applauded  their  conjugal  tendernefs, 
and  an  accommodation  with  Guelph  and  his  adherents  was 
the  confequence  of  this  aft  of  female  heroifm  6. 

While   thefe  things  were  tranfafting  in  Germany,  new 
diforders  broke  out  in  Italy.     The  people  of  Rome  formed 
a  deilgn  of  re-eftablifliing  the  commonwealth  j  of  retrieving 
the  fovereignty  of  their  cky,  and  aboiifhing  the  temporal 
dominion  of  the  popes.     Lucius  II.  marched  againft  the  re- 
bels, and  was  killed  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol  j 
but  Eugenius  III.  his  fuccefibr,  found  means  to 
reduce  them  to  rcafon,  and  preferve  the  authority  of  the 
Apoftolic  See  7.    • 

This  pope   afterwards  countenanced  the  fecond  crufadc 
againft  the  Saracens,  preached  by  St.  Bernard,  in  which  the 

5.   Mnrat.  D!J/rrlat.  de  Cuelpb.  et  Gitl'ucl.  Sigon    lib.  xi.  Krant   Sax.  li!>.  viii. 
(>.   Heif.  lib.  ii.  c;-n.  xii  7.  Ficury,  Htji.  Lccief.  vol.  xiw. 

;  H-Jl.Etclef,  v../l  iii. 
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emperor  and  the  king  of  France,  engaged,  as  I  fhall  foon 
have  occafion  to  relate.     Another  crufade  was 
preached  againft  the  Moors  in  Spain,  in  which  a 
great  number  of  Germans,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Rhine  and  Wefcr,    engaged;    and  the  Saxons,  about  the 
fame  time,  undertook  a  crufade  againft  the  Pagans    of  the 
North,  whom    they  cut  off  in  thoufands,  without  making 
one  convert 8. 

Nothing  remarkable  happened   in  the  empire,  after  the 
return  of  Conrad  III.   from  the  Eaft,  except  the  death  of 
prince  Henry,  his  eldeft  fon,  who  had  been  elected  king  of 
the  Romans.     This  event  greatly  affe&ed  the 
emperor,  who  died  foon  after ;  and  his  nephew 
Frederic,  furnamed  Barbnrofia,  duke '  of  Suabia,  was  raifed 
to  the  imperial  throne  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  princes 
and  nobles  both  of  Italy  and  Germany. 

8.  Id.  ibid. 


LETTER      XXVI. 

FRA>TCE   under  LEWIS  VII.  //'//  t/te  Divorce  cf  Queen  ELEANOR, 
with  fame  Account  of  thefecond  CRUSADE. 

T   EWIS  VII.  furnamed  the  Young,  was  no  fooner  feat- 
ed  on  the  throne  of  France,  than  he  found  himfelf  en- 
gaged in  one  of  thofe  civil  wars,  which  the  feudal  govern- 
ment rendered  unavoidable  ;  and  having,  in  an 

,.   .  .  ™  ,.       XV         r       A.  D.   II37. 

expedition  into  Champagne,  made  himieit  mal- 

ter  of  the  town  of  Vitri,  he  ordered  it  to  be  fet  on  fire.     In 

confequcnce  of   the  conflagration    that   followed,    thirteen 

hundred  perfons,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 

church,  all  pcrimed  in  the  flames  '.     This  cruel 

aclion  made  a  deep  impreffion  upon  the  king's  mind,  and  pre- 

i.  Gul.  Tyr.  CV,?.  Ludwk.  777. 
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pared  the  way  for  a  fecond  crufade,  which  now  demands 
our  attention. 

The  Chriftians  of  the  Eaft  grew  weaker  every  day  in 
thofe  countries  which  they  had  conquered.  The  little  king- 
dom of  EdefTa  had  already  been  taken  by  the  Turks,  and 
Jerusalem  itfelf  was  threatened,  Europe  was  folicited  for  a 
new  armament  •,  and  as  the  French  had  begun  the  firft  in- 
undation, they  were  again  applied  to,  in  hopes  of  a  fecond. 
Pope  Eugenius  III.  to  whpm  the  deputies  from  the  Eaft 
had  been  fent,  very  wifely  pitched  upon  Bernard, 
abbot  of  Clairvaux,  as  the  inftrument  of  this  pious 
warfare.  Bernard  was  learned  for  thofe  times,  naturally  elo- 
quent, aufter-e  in  his  life,  irreproachable  in  his  morals,  enthu- 
fiaftically  zealous,  and  inflexible  in  his  purpofe.  He  had  long 
held  the  reputation  of  a  faint,  was  heard  as  an  oracle,  and  re- 
vered as  a  prophet ;  little  wonder,  therefore,  he  found, 
means  to  perfuade  the  king  of  France,  that  there  was  no 
other  method  of  expiating  his  guilt  but  by  an  expedition  to 
the  Holy  Land. 

At  Vezelai  in  Burgundy,  a  fcaffbld  was  ere£ted  in  the 
market-place,  on  which,  St,  Bernard  appeared  by. 
by  the  fide  of  Lewis  VII.     The  faint  fpoke  firft, 
the  king  feconded  him,  after  taking  the  crofs,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  the  royal  pair  was  followed  by  all  prefent,  among 
•whom  were  many  of  the  chief  nobility  2. 

Suger,  abbot  of  St.  Dennis,  then  prime  minifter,  a  man 
very  different  from  Bernard,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  difluade 
the  king  from  abandoning  his  dominions,  by  telling  him 
that  he  might  make  a  much  more  fuitable  atonement  for  his 
guilt  by  flaying  at  home,  and  governing  his  kingdom  in 
wife  and  prudent  manner.  The  eloquence  of  St.  Bernart 
and  the  madnefs  of  the  times,  prevailed  over  reafon  anc 
found.-policy.  Suger,  however,  retained  his  opinion  ;  and 
made  no  fcruple  of  foretelling  the  inconveniencies  that  would, 

Z.  E}ifi,  Ludtnic.  ad  S tiger. 
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attend  an  expedition  into  Paleftine,  whilfl  Bernard  made 
himfelf  anfwerable  for  its  fuccefs,  and  extolled  it  with  an 
enthufiafm  that  patted  for  infpiration. 

From  France  this  fanatical  orator  went  to  preach  the  cru- 
fac'.c  in  Germany ;  where,  by  the  force  of  his  irrefiftible 
eloquence,  lit;  prevailed  on  the  emperor  Conrad  III.  Frede- 
r-ic  Barbarofla,  afterwards  emperor,  and  an  infinite  number 
of  perfons  of  all  ranks,  to  take  the  crofs ;  promifing  them, 
in  the  name  of  God,  victory  over  the  Infidels.  He  ran 
from  city  to  city,  every  where  communicating  his  enthu- 
fiafm  ;  and,  if  we  believe  the  hiflorians  of  tliofe  times, 
working  miracles.  It  is  not  indeed  pretended  that  he  re- 
ftored  the  dead  to  life  ;  but  the  blind  received  fight,  the 
lame  walked,  the  fick  were  healed.  And  to  thefe  bold  af- 
krtions,  we  may  add  a  fact  no  lefs  incredible,  That  while 
St.  Bernard's  eloquence  operated  fo  powerfully  on  the 
minds  of  the  Germans,  he  always,  preached  to  them  in 
French,  a  language  which  they  did  not  umlerftand  !  or  in 
J^atin,  equally  unintelligible  to  the  body  of  the  people  •'. 

The  hopes  of  certain  victory  drew  after  the  emperor  and 
the  king  of  France  the  greater  part  of  the  knights  in  their 
dominions:  and  it  is  faid,  that  in  each  army  there  were 
reckoned  feventy  tkoufand  men  in  complete  armour,  with  a 
prodigions  number  of  light  horfe,  befides  infantry  ;  fo  that 
we  .cannot  weJl  reduce  this  fecond  emigration  to  lefs  than 
three  hundred  thoufand  perfons.  And  thefe  joined  to  one 
million  three  hundred  thoufand  fe»t  before,  make  in  the 
whole  fix  teen  hundred  thoufand  tranfplanted  inhabitants. 

The  Germans  took  the  field  firft,  the  French  followed 
them :  and  the  fame  excefles,  that  had  been  com- 
mitted by  the  fokliers  of  the  firft  crufade,  were 
afted  over  again  by  thofe  of  the  fecond.     Hence  Manuel 
Comnenus,  who  now  filled  the  throne  of  Conftantinople, 
was  difquieted  with  the  fame  apprehenfions  which  the  for- 

3.  Henault,  Clron.  Hijl.  torn.  i.  Anna!,  dt  f  £mf>,  torn.  i. 
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mer  enterprize  had  raifed  in  the  mind  of  his  grandfather 
Alexis.  If  the  Greek  emperor  behaved  un^eneroufly  to 
them,  it  muft  therefore  be  afcribed  to  the  irregularity  of 
their  own  conduct,  which  made  craft  necefiary,  where  force 
was  unequal;  efpecially  as  Manuel  is  reprefented,  on  all 
other  occafions,  as  a  prince  of  great  generofity  and  magna- 
nimity. But  the  mortality  which  prevailed  in  the  German 
army,  near  the  plains  of  Conftantinople,  may  be  fully  ac- 
counted for  from  intemperance  and  the  change  of  climate, 
without  fuppofmg  the  wells  to  be  poifoned  or  the  meal  to  be 
mingled  with  lime. 

After  Conrad  had  pafled  the  Bofphorus,  he  afted  with 
that  imprudence  which  feems  infeparable  from  fuch  roman- 
tic expeditions.  As  the  principality  of  Antioch  was  yet  in 
being,  he  might  have  joined  thofe  Chriftians  who  remained 
in  Syria,  and  there  have  waited  for  the  king  of  France. 
Their  numbers  united  would  have  infured  them  fuccefs. 
But  inftead  of  fuch  a  rational  meafure,  the  emperor,  jealous 
both  of  the  prince  of  Antioch  and  the  king  of  France, 
marched  immediately  into  the  middle  of  Afia  Minor;  where 
the  fultan  of  Iconium,  a  more  experienced  general,  drew 
his  heavy  German  cavalry  among  the  rocks, 
and  cut  his  army  in  pieces.  Conrad  fled  to  An- 
tioch ;  went  to  Jerufalem  as  a  pilgrim,  inftead  of  appearing 
there  as  the  leader  of  an  army,  and  returned  to  Europe  with 
a  handful  of  men  4. 

The  king  of  France  was  not  more  fuccefsful  in  his  enter- 
prize.  He  fell  into  the  fame  fnare  that  had  .deceived  the 
emperor  ;  and  being  furprifed  among  the  rocks  near  Laodi- 
cea,  was  worfted,  as  Conrad  had  been.  But  Lewis  met 
with  a  domeftic  misfortune  that  gave  him  more  uneafinefs 
than  the  lofs  of  his  army.  Queen  Eleanor  was  fufpected 
of  an  amour  with  the  prince  of  Anticch,  at  whofe  court  her 
hufband  had  taken  refuge.  She  is  even  faid  to  have  forgot 

4.  Otho  de  Frifing.     Gul.  Tyr.     C'oron,  Munnlac. 
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her  fatigues  in  the  arms  of  a  young  Turk :  and  the  conclu- 
fion  of  the  whole  expedition  was,  that  Lewis,  like  Conrad, 
returned  to  Europe  with  the  wreck  of  a  great  army,  after 
vifiting  the  holy  fepulchre,  and  being  diflionoured  by  his 

pious  confort,  whofe  affection  and  zeal  led  her  to 

r  .  .         .  A.  D.  1149. 

embrace   the   crols,    and   accompany   him   into 

Afia s  !  A  thoufand  ruined  families  in  vain  exclaimed  againft 
St.  Bernard  for  his  deluding  prophecies  :  he  excufed  himfelf 
by  the  example  of  Mofes ;  who,  like  him,  he  faid,  had 
promifed  the  Ifraelites  to  conduct  them  into  a  happy  coun- 
try, and  yet  faw  the  firft  generation  perifli  in  the  defert. 

Lewis,  more  delicate  than  politic,  annulled  foon  after  his 
return  his  marriage  with  queen  Eleanor,  who  immediately 
efpoufed  his  formidable  vaflal,  Henry  Plantagenet  duke  of 
Normandy,  count  of  Anjou  and  Mairie,  and  prefumptive 
heir  to  the  crown  of  England  ;  an  inheritance  which  the 
acceflion  of  power  arifing  from  this  alliance  enabled  him  to 
obtain,  while  France  loft  the  fine  provinces  of  Guienne  and 
Poitou,  the  hereditary  pofleffions  of  the  queen.  But  before 
I  treat  of  that  fubject,  we  muft  take  a  view  of  England 
during  the  introductory  reign. 

5.  Gul.  Tyr.  Gejl.  LuJovit.  VII.    Renault,  C&ron,  Hi/l.  torn.  £. 
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LETTER     XXVII. 

f>om    tin    Death    of  HENRY    I.    to    the   Accejjim   of 
HENRY  II. 


TTENRY  I.  my  dear  Philip,  as  you  have  had  occafion  to 

fee,  left  his  dominions  by  will  to  his  daughter  Matilda; 

and  as  the  nobility,  bcth  of  England  and  Normandy,  had 

fworn  fealty  to  her,  (lie  had  reafon  to  expect  the 

inheritance  of  both  dates.     But  the  averfion  of 

the  feudal  barons  againft  female  fuccefiion,  prevailed  over 

their  good  faith,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  uftirpation  of 

Stephen,  count  of  Boulogne,  fon  of  the  count  of  Blois,  and 

grandfon  of  the  conqueror,  by  his  daughter  Adela. 

Stephen  was  a  prince  of  vigour  and  ability  :  but  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  obtained  the  crown  of  England,  obliged 
him  to  grant  exorbitant  privileges  to  the  nobility 
and  clergy,  who  might  be  faid  to  command  the 
kingdom.  The  barons  built  and  fortified  caftles  :  garrifoned 
them  with  their  own  troops  ;  and,  when  offended,  bid  their 
monarch  defiance,  while  wars  between  themfelves  were  car- 
ried on,  with  the  utmoft  fury  in  every  quarter.  They  even 
affumed  the  right  of  coining  money,  and  of  exercifing,  with- 
out appeal,  every  acl  of  jurifdicUon  ;  and  the  inferior  gen- 
try, and  the  people,  finding  no  guardianfhip  from  the  laws, 
during  this  total  duTolution  of  fovereign  authority,  were  ob- 
liged to  pay  court  to  fome  neighbouring  chieftain,  and  to 
purchafe  his  protection,  not  only  by  yielding  to  his  exactions, 
but  by  alMing  him  in  his  rapine  upon  others  l. 

While  things  continued  in  this  diffracted  fituation,  Dav 
king  of  Scotland  appeared  at  the  head   of  a   confiderabl 
army,  in  defence  of  his  niece  Matilda's  title  ;  and  pen 
trating  into  Yorkfhire,  laid  the  whole  country  wade.  Thefe 

I.  Gal.  Malmef.  Hi/!.  Novel,  lib.  i. 

bar- 
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barbarous  outrages  enraged  the  northern  nobility,  who  might 
ethcrwife  have  been  inclined  to  join  him,  and  proved  the 
ruin  of  Matilda's  caufe.  The  earl  of  Albemarle,  and  other 

powerful  nobles,  aflembled  an  army  at  North  Al- 

A.  D.  1  138. 
lerton,  where  a  great  battle  was  fought,  called 

the  Battle  of  the  Standard^  from  a  high  crucifix  erected  by 
the  Englifh  on  a  waggon,  and  carried  along  with  the  army, 
as  a  military  enfign.  The  Scots  were  routed  with  great 
Slaughter,  and  the  king  narrowly  efcaped  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Englifh  army2. 

This  fuccefs  over-awed  the  malcontents  in  England,  and 
might  have  given  {lability  to  Stephen's  throne,  had  he  not 
been  fo  elated  by  profperity  as  to  engage  in  a  conteft  with 
the  clergy,  who  were  at  that  time  an  over-match  for  any 
monarch.  They  a&ed  entirely  as  barons  ;  fortified  caftles, 
employed  military  power  againfl  their  fovereign  or  their 
neighbours,  and  thereby  increafed  thofe  diforders  which  it 
was  their  duty  to  prevent,  while  they  claimed  an  exemption 
from  all  civil  jurifdiction,  and  attracted  popularity  by  the 
facrednefs  of  their  character.  The  bifhop  of  Salifoury, 

whofe  caftle  had  been  feized  by  order   of  the 

AD.  1139. 
king,  appealed  to  the  pope  ;  and  had  not  Ste- 

phen and  his  partizans  employed  menaces,  and  even  fhewn 
a  difpofition  of  executing  vengeance  by  the  hands  of  the 
foldiery,  affairs  had  inftantly  come  to  extremity  between  the 
crown  and  the  mitre. 

In  the  mean  time  Matilda,  encouraged  by  thefe  difcon- 

tents,  and  invited  by  the  rebellious  clergy,  landed 

Sept.  30. 
in  England,  accompanied  by  Robert  carl  of  Glou- 

ccfter,  natural  fon  of  the  late  king,  and  a  retinue  of  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  knights.  She  fixed  her  refidence  at  Arundel 
caftle,  whofe  gates  were  opened  to  her  by  Adclais,  the 
queen-  dowager,  now  married  to  William  de  Aibini,  earl  of 
£ufiex.  Her  party  daily  increafed  ;  fhe  was  foon  joined  by 


3.  R.  Hagulft.  Ai'.red.  dc  Be!!. 
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feveral  barons  :  war  raged  in  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom  ; 

and  was  carried   on  with  fo  much  fury,    that 
A.  D.  1140. 

the  land  was  left  unfilled,  and  the  inftruments  of 

hufbandry  deftroyed  or-abandoned.  A  grievous  famine,  the 
natural  confequence  of  fuch  diforders,  effected  equally  both 
parties,  and  reduced  the  fpoilers,  as  well  as  the  defencelefs 
people,  to  the  moft  extreme  want 3. 

Things  were  in  this  deplorable  fituation,  when  an  unex- 
pected event  feemed  to  promife  fome  mitigation  of  the  pub- 
lic calamities.      The  royal   army   was   defeated 
A.  D.  1141. 

near  the  caftle  of  Lincoln  ;  and  Stephen  himfelf, 

furrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  borne  down  by  numbers,  was 
made  captive,  after  difplaying  uncommon  efforts  of  valour. 
He  was  conducted  to  Gloucefter,  thrown  into  prifon,  and 
ignominioufly  loaded  with  irons.  But  he  was  foon  after 
releafed  in  exchange  for  earl  Robert,  Matilda's  brother,  who 
was  no  lefs  the  foul  of  one  party  than  Stephen  was  of  the 
other,  and  the  civil  war  was  again  kindled  with  greater  fury 
than  ever  4. 

The  weaknefs  of  both  parties,  however,  at  laft  produced 
a  tacit  ceflation  of  arms,  and  the  emprefs  Matilda  retired 
into  Normandy.     But  an  event  foon  after  hap- 
pened, which  threatened  a  revival  of  hoftilities 
in  England.     Prince  Henry,  fon  of  Matilda  and  Geoffrey 
PJantagenet,  had  reached  his  fixteenth  year,  and  was  defir- 
ous  of  receiving  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  his  grand- 
uncle,  David  king  of  Scotland.     For  this  purpofe  Jie  pafled 
through  England  with  a  great  retinue,  and  was  vifited  by 
the  moft  confiderable  of  his  partizans,  whofe  hopes  he  rout- 
ed by  his  dexterity  and  vigour  in  all  manly  exercifes,  and 
his  prudence  in  every  occurrence.    He  ftaid  fome 
time  in  Scotland,  where  he  increafed  in  repu- 
tation ;  and  on  his  return  to  Normandy,  he  was  inverted  in 

3.  Cbron.  BJX.  Gejl.  Reg.  StepLani.     H.  Hunting,  lib.  viii. 

4.  Gul.  Mulmef.  H[fl.  Nov.  li'.i.  ii.     He<).  Hu  it.  lib.  viii. 

that 
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that  duchy  with  the  confent  of  his  mother  Matilda.  His 
father  died  the  following  year,  when  Henry  took 
poflefiion  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  and  efpoufed  the 
heirefs  of  Guienne  and  Poitou,  who  had  been  married  fixteen 
years  to  Lewis  VII.  king  of  France,  but  whom  he  had  di- 
vorced, -as  I  have  already  obferved,  on  account  of  her  gal- 
lantries. This  marriage,  which  brought  Henry  a  great 
accefiion  of  power,  rendered  him  extremely  formidable  to 
his  rival ;  and  the  profpect  of  his  rifing  fortune  had  fuch  an 
effect  in  England,  that  the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury  refufed 
to  anoint  Euflace,  Stephen's  fon,  as  his  fucceflbr,  and  made 
his  efcape  beyond  fea,  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  enraged 
monarch 5. 

As  foon  as  Henry  was  informed  of  thefe  difpofitions  in 
the  people,  he  invaded  England.  Stephen  ad- 
vanced with  a  fuperior  army  to  meet  him  :  and  a 
decifive  action  was  every  day  expected,  when  the  great  men 
on  both  fides,  terrified  with  the  profpect  of  farther  blood- 
Hied  and  confufion,  interpofed  with  their  good  offices,  and 
fet  on  foot  a  negociation  between  the  contending  princes. 
The  death  of  Euftace,  which  happened  during  the  courfe 
of  the  treaty,  facilitated  its  conclufion  ;  and  an  accommo- 
dation was  at  laft  fettled,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  Ste- 
phen mould  poflefs  the  crown  during  his  life  time;  that 
juftice  fliould  be  adminiftered  in  his  name,  even  in  the  pro- 
vinces which  had  fubmitted  to  his  rival ;  and  that  Henry,  on 
Stephen's  death,  mould  fucceed  to  the  kingdom  of  England, 
and  William,  Stephen's  fon,  to  Boulogne  and  his  patrimo- 
nial eftate  6. 

The  barons  all  fwore  to  the  obfervance  of  this  treaty,  and 
did  homage  to  Henry  as  heir  of  the  crown.    He 
immediately  after  evacuated  the  kingdom  ;  and 
Stephen's  death,    which   happened    next  year,    prevented 


A.  D. 1154. 


5.  id.  ibid. 

6.  Hen  Hunt.  n1>i  fup. 


'.  Waverl.    TA.  Paris.    J.  Brompten. 
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thofe  jealoufies  and  feuds,  which  were  likely  to  have  enfued 
in  fo  delicate  a  fituation.  The  character  of  Stephen  is  dif- 
ferently reprefented  by  hiftorians  ;  but  all  allow,  that  he 
poiTefled  induftry,  activity,  and  courage,  to  a  great  degree  ; 
and  had  he  fucceeded  by  a  juft  title,  he  feems  to  have  been, 
well  qualified  to  promote  the  happinefs  and  profperity  of  his 
fubjecls,  notwithstanding  the  miferies  that  England  fuffered 
under  his  reign  7. 

7.  Thefe  miferies  are  thus  defcribed  by  a  cotemporarary  hiftorian.  "  AH 
"  England  wore  a  face  of  defolation  and  wretchednefs.  Multitudes. abandoned 
f(  their  beloved  country  and  went  into  voluntary  exile  :  others,  forfaking  their 
"  own  houfes,  built  forry  huts  in  the  churchyards,  hoping  for  protection  from 
"  the  facrednefs  of  the  place.  Whole  families,  after  fuftaining  life  as  long  2s 
"  they  could,  by  eating  herbs,  roots,  and  the  flefb.  of  dogs  and  horfes,  at  lafl 
"  died  of  hunger ; — and  you  might  fee  many  pleafant  villages  without  a  finglc 
"  inhabitant  of  cither  fex."  Ceft.  Reg. 


LETTER       XXVIII. 

ENGLAND,  during  the  Reign  of  HENRY  II.  with  an  Account  of  this 
J-lffairs  of  FRANCE, 

T  Have  already  obferved,  my  dear  Philip,  that  before  the 
conqueft  of  England  by  the  duke  of  Normandy,  this 
iflarid  was  as  diftinct  from  the  reft  of  the  world  in  politics 
as  fituation.  The  EnglHh  had  then  neither  enemies  nor  allies 
on  the  continent.  But  the  foreign  dominions  of  William 
and  his  fucceflbrs  connected  them  with  the  king's  and  great 
vaflals  of  France  :  and  while  the  oppofite  pretenfions  of  the 
popes  and  the  emperors  in  Italy  produced  a  continual  inter1- 
courfe  between  Germany  and  that  country,  the  two  great 
monarchs  of  France  and  England  formed,  in  another  part 
of  Europe,  a  feparate  fyftem,  and  carried  on  their  wars  and 
negociations,  without  meeting  either  with  oppofition  or  fup- 
port  from  their  neighbours ;  the  extenfive  confederacies  by 

which 
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tvhich  the  European  potentates  are  now  united,  and  made 
the  guardians  of  each  other,  being  then  totally  unknows. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  Lewis  VII.  king  of  France,  ob- 
ferved  with  terror  the  rifmg  greatnefs  of 'the  houfe  of  Anjoa 
or  Plantagenet,  whofe  continental  dominions  compofed  above 
a  third  of  the  whole  French  monarchy,  and  which  gave  a 
fovereign  to  England  in  the  perfon  of  Henry  II.  The  jea- 
loufy  occafioned  by  this  alarming  circumftance,  however,  as 
we  (hall  have  occafion  to  fee,  not  only  faved  France  from 
falling  a  prey  to  England,  but  exalted  that  kingdom  to  the 
pitch  of  grandeur  which  it  has  fo  long  enjoyed.  The  king 
of  England  foon  became  a  kind  of  foreigner  in  his  conti- 
nental dominions ;  and  the  other  powerful  vaflals  of  the 
French  crown,  inftead  of  being  roufed  at  the  opprelfion  of 
a  co-vaflal,  were  rather  pleafed  at  the  expulfion  of  the  Anglo- 
Normans. 

But  as  thefe  important  confequences  could  not  be  forefeen 
by  human  wifdom,  the  king  of  France  had  maintained  a 
ilri£l  union  with  Stephen,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fucceffion. 
of  Henry.  The  fudden  death  of  the  ufurper,  however,  ren- 
dered abortive  all  the  fchemes  of  Lewis.  Henry  was  receiv- 
ed in  England  with  the  acclamations  of  all  orders  of  men, 
M  ho  joyfully  fwore  to  him  the  oath  of  allegiance  :  and  he 
began  his  reign  with  re-eftablifliing  juilice  and  good  order, 
to  which  the  kingdom  had  been  long  a  ftranger.  For  this 
purpofe  he  difmiiled  all  thdfe  foreign  mercenaries  retained 
by  Stephen  ;  and  that  he  might  reftore  authority  to  the  laws, 
he  caufed  all  the  new  erected  caftles,  which  had  proved  fo 
many  fanftuaries  to  rebels  and  free-booters,-  to  be  dcmclifh- 
cd  '.  In  order  yet  farther  to  conciliate  the  affe&ions  of  his 
fubje&s,  he  voluntarily  confirmed  that  charter  of  liberties, 
which  had  been  granted  by  his  grandfather,  Henry  I.  *. 
Tranquillity  was  no  fconer  reflored  to  England,  than 


I.  Gervaf.  Cbron.  Gul.  NcubVi  r.  lib  Ji. 
2    \  luc  h.atkllonc's  La  jj  'Tratft,  vol   ii. 


Henry 
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Henry  had  occafion  to  vifit  his  foreign  dominions ;  where 
all  things  being  likewife  fettled,  he  returned  to 
reprefs  the  incur fions  of  the  Welch,  who  at 

firfl  gave  him  much  trouble,  but  at  length  fubmitted.  In 
the  mean  time  a  quarrel  broke  out  between  Lewis 
and  Henry,  relative  to  the  county  of  Thouloufe, 

and  war  was  openly  carried  on  between  the  two  monarchs. 

But    thefe    hoftilities   produced   no    memorable 
A.  D.  1161. 

event,  were  ftopt  by  a  ceffation  of    arms,  and 

foon  terminated  in  a  peace,  through  the  mediation  of  the 
pope. 

This  war,  fo  infignificant  in  itfelf,  is  remarkable  for  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  conducted.  An  army  formed  of 
feudal  vaflals,  as  I  have  had  occafion  frequently  to  obferve, 
was  commonly  very  intractable  and  undifciplined  ;  both  be- 
caufe  of  the  independent  fpirit  of  the  perfons  who  compofed 
it,  and  becaufe  the  commiflions  were  not  beftowed  by  the 
choice  of  the  fovereign,  in  reward  of  the  military  talents 
and  fervices  of  the  officers.  Each  baron  conducted  his  own 
vaflals,  and  his  rank  in  the  army  was  greater  or  lefs,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  his  property.  Even  the  chief  com- 
mand, under  that  of  the  prince  was  often  attached  to  birth  j 
and  as  the  military  vaflals  were  obliged  to  ferve  only  forty 
days,  at  their  own  charge,  the  (late  reaped  very  little  bene- 
fit from  their  attendance.  Henry,  fenfible  of  thefe  incon- 
veniences, levied  upon  his  vaflals  in  Normandy,  and  other 
provinces  remote  from  Thouloufe,  the  feat  of  war,  a  fum 
of  mone'y  in  place  of  their  fervice  :  and  this  commutation, 
by  reafon  of  the  greater  diftance,  was  ftill  more  advantage- 
ous to  his  Englifh  vaflals.  He  therefore  impofed  a  fcuiage 
of  three  pounds  upon  ea.ch  knight's  fee  ;  a  condition,  though 
unufual,  and  the  firft  perhaps  to  be  met  with  in  hiftory,  to 
which  the  military  tenants  readily  fubmitted.  "With  this 
money  he  levied  an  army,  which  was  more  at  his  difpofal, 
and  whofe  fervice  was  more  durable  and  conflant :  and,  in 
order  to  facilitate  thofc  levies,  he  enlarged  the  privileges  of 
6  the 
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the  people,  arid  rendered  them  lefs  dependent  oh  the  barons, 
by  whom  they  had  been  long  held  in  fervitude,  or  in  a  ilate 
of  the  mod  grievous  oppreffidn. 

Having  thUs  regulated  his  civil  arid  military  affairs  and 

accommodated  his  differences  with  Lewis.  Hen- 

A.  D.  1162. 
ry,    foon   after  his  return    to    England,    began 

to  caft  his  eye  upon  the  church,  where  abufes  of  every 
kind  prevailed.  The  clergy,  amdng  their  other  inventions 
to  obtain  money,  had  inculcated  the  neceflity  of  penance  as 
an  atonement  for  fin.  They  had  alfo  introduced  the  prac- 
tice of  paying  large  furiis  of  money,  as  a  compofition  for 
fuch  penances.  By  thefe  means  the  fins  of  the  people  were 
become  a  revenue  to  the  priefts  J  and  the  king  computed, 
lhat,  by  this  invention  alone,  they  levied  more  money  from 
his  fubjecls  than  flowed  into  the  royal  treafury  by  all  the 
methods  of  public  fupply  3.  Feeling  for  his  oppreffed  peo- 
ple, he  therefore  required  that  a  civil  officer^  appointed  by 
the  crown,  fhould  for  the  future  be  prefent  in  all  ecclefiaf- 
tical  courts;  arid  whofe  confent  fhould  be  neceffary  to  every 
compofitioii  made  by  Tinners  for  their  fpiritual  offences. 

But  the  grand  difficulty  was,  How  to  carry  this  Order  into 
execution  ?  as  the  ecclefiaftics,  in  that  age*  had  renounced 
all  immediate  fubordination  to  the  civil  power.  They  openly 
claimed  exemption,  in  cafes  of  criminal  accufation,  from  a 
trial  before  courts  of  jufHce.  Spiritual  penalties  alone 
could  be  inflicted  on  their  offences  j  and  as  the  clerical  habit 
was  thus  become  a  protection  for  all  enormities,  they  could 
not  fail  to  increafe.  Accordingly  crimes  of  the  deepeft  dye 
were  daily  committed  with  impunity  by  ecclefiaftics :  and  it 
xvas  found  upon  enquiry,  that  no  lefs  than  an  hundred  mur- 
ders had  been  perpetrated  fmce  the  king's  acceflion,  by  men 
in  holy  orders,  \vho  had  never  been  called  to  account  for 
thefe  offences  againft  the  laws  of  nature  and  fociety  4. 

3.  T'itz-Sreph.  I'lt.  St.  TLom.  4.  Cul.  Ncubr.  lib.  ii. 

VOL.  I.  U  In 
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In  order  to  bring  fuch  criminate  to  juftice,  as  the  firft  ftep 
towards  his  projected  reformation  of  the  church,  and  by 
that  means  to  reftore  union  between  the  civil  and  ecclefiaf- 
tical  power,  fo  neceflary  in  every  government  for  the  mam- 
tainance  of  peace  and  harmony  !  Henry  exalted  Thomas  a 
Becker,  his  chancellor,  and  the  firft  man  of  Englifh  defcent 
who  had  occupied  an  eminent  (lation  fince  the  Norman 
conqueft,  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  on  the  death  of  arch- 
bifhop  Theobald ;  rightly  judging,  that  if  the  prefent  op- 
portunity fhould  be  negle£te*d,  and  the  ufurpations  of  the 
clergy  allowed  to  proceed,  the  crown  muft  be  in  danger, 
from  the  predominating  fuperftition  of  the  people,  of  fall- 
ing under  fubjeclion  to  the  mitre. 

Becker,  while  chancellor,  was  pompous  in  his  retinue, 
famptuous  in  his  furniture,  and  luxurious  in  his  table,  be- 
yond what  England  had  feen  in  a  fubjecL  His  honfe  was  a 
place  of  education  for  the  fons  of  the  chief  nobility,  and 
the  king  hirnfelf  frequently  condefcended  to  partake  of  his 
chancellor's  entertainments.  His  amufements  were  as  gar 

O     i 

us  his  manner  of  life  was  fplendid  and  elegant.  He  em- 
ployed himfdf  at  Icifure  hours  in  hunting,  hawking,  gam- 
i.ig,  and  horfemanfliip.  His  complaifance  and  good  humour 
had  rendered  him  agreeable,  and  his  induftry  and  abilities 
ufeful  to  his  mafter.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
king's  intention  of  retrenching,  or  rather  confining  within 
ancient  bounds  all  ecclefiaftical  privileges,  and  having  always 
fhe\ved  a  ready  difpofition  to  comply  with  every  advance  tc* 
that  purpofe,  Henry  confidered  him  as  the  fitted  perfon  he 
could  place  at  the  head  of  the  Englifh  church.  But  no 
prince  of  fo  much  penetration,  as  appeared  in  the  iflue,  ever 
to  little  underftood  the  character  of  his  minifter. 

Bucket  was  no  fooner  inftalled  in  the  fee  of  Canterbury, 

which  rendered  him  the  fecond  perfon  in  the  kingdom,  than 

he  fecretly  afpired  at  being  the  firft,  in  confequence  at  leaft, 

and  totally  -dttred  his  manner  of  life.      He  affe&ed  the 

f  greatest 
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greateft  aufterity,  and  the  mod  rigid  mortification  :  he  wore 
fackcloth  next  his  fkin,  which  he  changed  fo  feldom,  that 
it  was  filled  with  dirt  and  vermin.  His  ufual  diet  was 
bread,  his  drink  water :  he  tore  his  back  with  the  frequent 
difcipline  which  he  inflicted  upon  it ;  and  he  daily  warned 
on  his  knees,  in  imitation  of  Jefus  Chrift,  the  feet  of  thir* 
teen  beggars,  whom  he  afterwards  difmificd  with  prefents  s. 
Every  one  who  made  profefilon  of  fanc~lity  wa3  admitted  to 
his  converfation,  and  returned  full  of  panegyrics  on  the  hu- 
mility, as  well  as  piety  and  mortification  of  the  holy  pri- 
mate ;  whofe  afpect  now  wore  the  appearance  of  intenfe 
ferioufnefs,  mental  reflection,  and  facred  devotion.  And 
all  men  of  penetration  faw,  that  he  was  meditating  fome 
great  defign,  and  that  the  ambition  and  oftentation  of  his 
character  had  taken  a  new  and  more  dangerous  direction. 

This  champion  of  the  church  (for  fuch  he  now  declared 
Kimfelf )  did  not  even  wait  till  the  king  had  matured  thofe 
projects,  which  he  knew  had  been  formed  againft  ecclefiaf* 
•  tical  power:  he  himfelf  began  hoftilities,  and  endeavoured 
to  over-awe  the  king  by  the  intrepidity  and  boldnefs  of  his 
meafures.  But  although  Henry  found  himfelf  thus  griev- 
oufly  miftaken  in  the  character  of  the  perfon  whom  he  had 
promoted  to  the  primacy,  he  determined  not  to  defift  from 
iiis  former  intention  of  retrenching  clerical  ufurpations : — 
and  an  event  foon  occurred  which  gave  him  a  plaufible  pre- 
tence for  putting  his  defign  in  execution,  and  brought  mat- 
ters to  a  crifis  .with  the  archbifhop* 

A  parifh  clerk  in  Worceflerfhire  having  debauched  a  gen- 
tleman's daughter,  had  about  this  time  proceed- 
ed to  murder  the  father.     The  general  indigna- 
tion againft  fo  enormous  a  crime  made  the  king  infill,  that 
the  clerk  mould  be  delivered  up  to  the  civil  magiftrate,  and 
receive  condign  punimrnent ;  but  Becket  infilled  on  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  church,  aad  maintained  that  no  greater  pu- 

<;.  I'itz-Steph.  ubi  fup. 

U  2  rummtnt 
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nifliment  eould  be  inflicted  upon  him  than  degradation1  °, 
Henry  laid  hold  of  fo  favourable  a  caule  to  pufh  the  clergy 
Vith  refpecl  to  all  their  ufurpations,  and  to  determine  at 
once  thofe  controvcrfies  which  daily  multiplied,  between 
the  civil  and  ecclefiaflical  jurisdiction.  He  fummoned  an 
afiembly  of  all  the-  prelates  of  England,-  and  put  them  to 
this  concife  and  decifive  queftion  :  'Whether  or  not  they 
were  willing  to  fubmit  to  the  ancient  laws  and  cuftoms  of 
the  kingdom  ?  The  bifhops  anfwered  equivocally,  and  the 
king  left  the  affcmbly  with  marks  of  the  higheft  indignation. 
They  were  ftruck  with  terror,  and  gave  a  general  promifs 
of  obferving  the  ancient  cuftoms 7. 

But  a  declaration  in  general  terms  was  not  fufficient  for 
Henry  ;  he  wanted  to  define  exactly  the  limits  between  the 

rival  powers.     For  this  purpofe  he  fummoned  at 
A.  t).  1164. 

Clarendon  a  general  council  of  the  bimops  and 

nobles,  to  whom  he  fubmitted  that  great  and  important 
queftion.  The  barons  were  all  gained  to  the  king's  party, 
either  by  the  reafons  he  urged  or  by  his  fuperior  authority^ 
while  the  bifhops  were  over-awed  by  the  general  combination 
againft  them.  And  the  following  laws,  among  others,  com- 
monly called  the  Conftitutions  of  Clarendon,  were  voted 
\vithout  oppofition :  "  That  no  chief  tenant  of  the  crown 
"  {hall  be  excommunicated,  or  have  his  lands  put  under  art 
"  interdict,  without  the  king's  confent ;  that  no  appeals  in 
**  fpirituul  caufes  (hall  be  carried  before  the  Holy  See,  nor 
"  any  clergyman  be  fuflered  to  depart  the  kingdom,  unlefs 
"  \vith  the  king's  permiflion  ;  that  laymen  fhall  not  be  ac- 
tc  cufed  in  fpivitual  courts,  except  by  legal  and  reputable 
**  promoters  and  witnefles  ;  and  iaftly,"  which  was  the  great 
object  aimed  at,  "  that  churchmen,  accufetl  of  any  crime.,! 
cc  iluili  be  tried  in  the  civil  courts  V 

Thefe  articles  were  well  calculated  to  prevent  the  princi- 
pal abufes  in  ecclefiaiVical  affairs,  and  put  a  final  flop  to  the 

6.  Ibid.         ?.  R.  HovcJen.    11$.  &vaJ.         8.  At.  Paris. 

2  ufurpation; 
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ufurpations  of  the  church ;  and  having  been  pa  fled  in  a  na- 
tional and  civil  aflembly,  they  fully  eiiablifhcd  the  fupe- 
riority  of  the  legiflature  over  all  papal  decrees  and  fpivituul 
canons.  But  as  Henry  knew  the  bifliops  would  take  the  firft 
opportunity  to  deny  the  authority  which  had  enacted  thefe 
conftitunons,  he  refolved  they  flioukl  fet  their  feal  to  them, 
and  give  a  promife  to  obferve  them.  With  this  view  they 
were  reduced  to  writing  ;  and  none  of  the  prelates  dared  to 
oppofe  the  king's  will  except  Becket,  who  at  length  confent- 
ed.  He  fee  his  feal  to  the  conftitutions ',  promifed  legally 9 
with  goodr-faitbt  and  without  fraud  or  rcfa-vc  to  obtervc 
them,  and  even  took  an  oath  to  that  purrofe  9. 

Henry,  tliinking  he  had  now  iinally  prevailed  in  this  great 
conteft,  fent  the  Conftitutious  of  Clarendon  to  Alexander 
III.  to  be  ratified.  But  the  pope,  who  plainly  faw  they 
were  calculated  to  eftablifh  the  independency  of  England 
from  the  Holy  See,  abrogated,  annulled,  and  rejected  them ; 
and  when  Becket  found  he  might  hope  for  the  papal  fupport 
in  an  oppofitkm  to  regal  authority,  he  €xpvefied  the  deepeft 
forrow  for  his  conceflions.  He  redoubled  his  auflerkies,  as  a 
punifhment  for  his  criminal  compliance  :  and  he  refufed  to 
cxercife  any  part  of  his  ecclefiaftieal  function,  until  he 
(hould  receive  abfolution  from  the  pope. '  Abfolution  was 
readily  granted  him  $  after  receiving  which  he  fet  no  bound.:} 
to  his  obftinacy  and  ambition, 

Henry,  however,  who  was  entirely  mafter  of  his  extcn- 
five  dominions,  and  fure  every  one  would  obey  his  will  ex- 
cept the  man  whom  he  had  lifted  into  power,  and  to  whofc 
afliftance  he  had  trufted  in  forwarding  his  favourite  project 
ngainft  the  clergy,  was  now  incenfed  beyond  all  meafure, 
and  refolved  both  to  humble  the  church  and  make  the  pre- 
inte  feel  the  weight  of  his  indignation.  He  accordingly 
Jummoned  Becket  to  give  an  account  of  his  adminiftration 
chancellor,  and  to  pay  the  balance  due  from  the  reve» 

9.  Fitz-Steph.     Gervas, 

V  3  nues 
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nues  of  all  the  prelacies,  abbies,  and  baronies,  which  had 
been  fubject  to  his  management,  during  that  time. 

This  profecution,  which  feems  to  have  been  more  dictated 
by  paflion  than  by  juftice,  or  even  by  found  policy,  threw 
Becket  and  all  the  clergy  of  England,  into  the  utmoft  con- 
fufion.  Some  bifhops  advifed  him  to  refign  his  fee,  on  re- 
ceiving an  acquittal ;  others  were  of  an  opinion,  that  he 
ought  to  fubmit  himfelf  entirely  to  the  king's  mercy  :  for 
they  were  fully  fenfible,  that  accounts  of  fo  much  intricacy 
could  not  be  produced  of  a  fudden,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
fatisfy  a  tribunal  refolved  to  ruin  and  opprels  him.  But  the 
primate,  thus  pufhed  to  extremity,  had  too  much  courage 
to  yield:  he  determined  to  brave  all  his  enemies ;  to  truft 
to  the  facrednefs  of  his  character  for  protection  •,  and  to 
defy  the  utmoft  efforts  of  royal  indignation,  by  involving  his 
caufe  with  that  of  God  and  the  church.  He  therefore 
ftrictly  prohibited  his  fuffragans  to  affift  at  any  fuch  trial,  or 
give  their  fanction  to  any  fentence  ag.ainft  him  :  he  put  him- 
felf and  his  fee  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  vice-^ 
gevent  of  Chrift,  and  appealed  to  his  holinefs  againft  any 
penalty  which  his  iniquitous  judges  might  think  proper  to 
inflict  upon  him.  "  The  indignation  of  a  great  monarch," 
added  he,  *'  fuch  as  Henry,  with  his  fword,  can  pnly  kill  the 
"  body  ;  while  that  of  the  church,  intruded  to  the  primate, 
"  can  kill  the  foul,  and  throw  the  difobedient  into  infinite 
"  and  eternal  perdition  I0." 

Appeals  to  Rome,  even  in  fpiritual  caufcs,  had  been  pro- 
hibited by  the  Conflitutions  of  Clarendon,  and  confequently 
were  become  criminal  by  law  ;  but  an  appeal  in  a  civil  caufe, 
fuch  as  the  king's  demand  upon  Becket,  was  altogether  new 
and  unprecedented,  and  tended  directly  to  the  fubverfion  of 
the  Englifh  government.  Henry,  therefore,  being  now  fur- 
nifhed  with  fo  much  better  a  pretence  for  his  violence,  would 
probably  have  pufhed  this  affair  to  the  utmoft  againft  the  pri- 
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mate,  had  he  not  retired  beyond  Tea,  and  found  patrons  and 
protectors  in  the  pope  and  the  king  of  France. 

The  violent  profecution  carried  on  againft  Beclcet  at  home, 
had  a  natural  tendency  to  turn  the  public  favour  on  hi»  fide, 
nnrl  to  make  men  forget  his  former  ingratitude  towards  the 
king,  and  his  departure  from  all  oaths  and  engagements,  as 
well  as  the  enormity  of  thofe  ecciefiaflical  privileges,  of 
which  he  effected  to  be  the  champion :  and  political  confi- 
derations  confpired  with  fympathy  to  procure  him  counten- 
ance and  fupport  abroad.  Philip,  earl  of  Flanders,  and 
Lewis,  king  of  France,  jealous  of  the  rifing  greatnefs  of 
Henry,  were  giad  of  an  opportunity  to  give  him  diftuvbance 
in  his  government.  They  pretended  to  pity  extremely  the 
condition  of  the  perfecuttJ  archbifliop  5  and  the  pope,  whofe 
interefts  were  more  immediately  concerned  in  abetting  his 
caufe,  honoured  Becket  with  the  higheft  marks  of  diftinc- 
tion.  A  refidence  was  affigned  him  in  the  abbey  of  Pontig- 
ny,  where  he  lived,  for  fome  years,  in  great  magnificence, 
partly  by  a  penfion  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  abbey,  and 
partly  by  the  generofity  of  the  French  monarch  ". 

In  the  mean  time  the  exiled  primate  filled  all  Europe 
with-€xclamation  again  ft  the  violence  he  had  fr.ffered.  He 
compared  himfelf  to  Chrifl,  who  had  been  condemned  by  a 
Jay  tribunal,  and  who  was  crucified  anew  in  the  prcfent  op- 
prcMhjns  under  which  his  Church  laboured  l2.  But  com- 
pir.int  was  a  language  little  fuited  to  the  vehemence  of  Bec- 
kct's  temper,  and  in  which  he  did  not  long  acquiefce. 
Having  refigned  his  fee  into  the  hands  of  the  pope,  as  a 
mark  of  fubmifiion,  and  received  it  again  from  the  Head  of 
the  Church,  with  high  encomiums  on  his  piety  a»>d  fortitude, 
he  inucd  out  a  cenfure  of  excommunication  againft  the 
s  chief  minifters  by  name,  comprehending  in  general 
all  thofe  who  had  favoured  or  obeyed  the  Conftitutions  of 
Clarendon:  he  abrogated  and  annul'  ! thole  Conilitutione, 
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abfolving  all  perfons  from  the  oaths  which  they  had  taken 
to  obferve  them ;  and  he  fufpended  the  fpiritual  thunder 
over  Henry,  only  that  he  might  avoid  the  blow  by  a  timely 
repentance  IJ. 

Henry,  on  the  other  ha.nd,  employed  the  temporal  wear 

pons  ftill  in  his  power.     He  fufpended  the  pay- 

ment  of  St.  Peter's  Pence,  and  made  fome  ad,- 

yances  towards  an  alliance  with  the  emperor,  Frederic  Bar? 

baroffa,  who  was  then    engaged  in  violent  wars  with  pope 

Alexander  III.     Both  parties  grew  fick  of  contention,  and. 

each  was  afraid  of  the   other.      Although  the   vig9ur  of 

Henry's  government  had  confirmed  his  authority  in  all  his 

dominions,  he  was  fenfible  tha.t  his  throne  might  be  fhaken, 

by  a  fentence  of  excommunication  ;  but  as  the  trials  hitherto, 

made  of  the  fpiritual  weapons  by  Becket  had  not  fucceedecj 

to  his  expectation^   and   every   thing   remained. 

.A*  13.  1 1  o o* 

quiet  both  in  England  and  Normandy,  nothing 
feemed  impomble,  on  the  other  ha,nd,  to  the  vigilance  and. 
capacity  of  fo  great  a  prince, 

Thefe  confiderations  produced  frequent  attempts  at  an 
accommodation,  which  was  long  obftructed  by  mutual  jea-  - 
loufy.      After    all  differences    feemed    adjufted,    the   king 
offered  to  fign  the  treaty,  with  a  falvo  to  his 
royal  dignity ;  a  refervation  which  gave  fp  m.uch, 
umbrage  to  the  primate,  that  the  negociation  became  fruit- 
lefs.      And    in    a    fecond    negociation,   Becket,  imitating 
Henry's  example,  offered  to  make  his  fubmiflions  with  a. 
falvo  of  the  honour  of  God  and  the  liber  tits  of  the  Church  ;  a, 
propofal  which>  for  a  like  reafon,  was  often  five  to  the  king, 
and  rendered  the  treaty  abortive.     A  third  conference  w;i 
broken  off  by  the  fame  means.    And  even  in  a  fourth,  whei 
all  things  were  fettled,  and  the  primate  expeclec 
to  be  introduced  to  the  king,  Henry  refufed  t 
grant  him  the  kifs  of  peace,  under  pretence  that  he  madu 
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a  mill  vow  to  the  contrary.  The  want  of  this  formality, 
jnfignificant  as  it  may  loom,  prevented  the  conclufion  of  the 
treaty,  it  being  regarded  in  thofe  times  as  the  only  fure  mark 
t>f  forgivenefs. 

In  one  of  thefe  conferences,  at  which  the  French  king 
was  prefcnt,  Henry  faid  to  that  monarch,  "  There  have 
"  been  many  kings  of  England,  fome  of  greater,  forne  of 
??  lefs  authority  than  myfelf  :  there  have  alfq  been  many 
"  archbifhops  of  Canterbury,  holy  and  good  inen,  and  en- 
«  titled  to  every  kind  of  rcfpect  :  let  Becket  only  act  to-r 
"  wards  me  with  the  fame  fubmiflion,  which  the  greatell 
f*  of  hjs  predeceflbrs  has  paid  to  the  leaft  of  mine,  an4 
f{  there  fliall  be  nq  controverfy  between  us  *  V 

Lewis  was  fo  much  ftruck  with  this  date  of  the  cafe,  and 
with  an  offer  which  Henry  made  to  fubmit  his  caufe  to  the 
French  clergy,  that  he  could  not  forbear  cpndemning  Becker, 
and  withdrawing  his  friendship  for  a  time.  .  But  their  comr 
rnon  animoHty  againft  Henry  foon  produced  a  renewal  of 
their  former  intimacy,  and  the  primate  revived  his  threats 
and  excommunications.  All  difficulties  between  the  parties, 
however,  were  at  Jaft  got  over,  and  Becket  was  permitted  tq 

return  on  conditions  both  honourable  and  advan- 

A.  D.  1170, 

tageous  :  a  certain  proof  how  much  Henry 
dreaded  the  interdict  that  was  ready  to  be  laid  upon  his 
dominions,  if  he  had  continued  in  difpbedience  to  the 
church,  and  how  terrible  the  thunder  of  the  church  mull 
then  have  beerij  fince  jt  could  humble  a  prince  of  fo  haughty 
a  ipirit! 

This  accommodation  with  Becket,  thaugh  fettled  oil 
;erms  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  crown,  did  not  even 
procure  Henry  that  temporary  tranquillity  which  he  had 
hoped  to  reap  from  it.  Inllead  of  being  taught  modera-: 
tion  by  a  fix  years  exile,  the  primate  was  only  animated  with 
a  fpirit  of  revenge.  Elateji  by  the  vi&ory  which  he  had 
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obtained  over  his  fovereign,  he  fet  no  bounds  to  his  arro- 
gance. Oa  his  arrival  in  England,  where  he  went  from 
town  to  town  in  a  fort  of  triumphal  cavalcade,  he  noti- 
fied to  the  archbifhop  of  York  the  fentence  of  fufpenfion  ; 
*nJ  to  the  bifhops  of  London  and  Salifbury  that  of  excom- 
munication, which,  at  his  felicitations,  the  pope  had  pro- 
nounced againft  them,  becaufe  they  had  aflifted  at  the  coro- 
nation of  prince  Henry,  whom  the  king  had  aflbciated  in 
the  royalty,  during  the  abfence  of  the  primate,  and  when 
an  interdict  was  ready  to  be  laid  upon  his  dominions ;  a  pre- 
caution thought  neceifary  to  infure  the  fucceflion  of  that 
prince.  By  this  violent  meafure,  therefore,  Becket  in  effect 
declared  war  againft  the  king  himfelf ;  yet,  in  fo  doing,  he 
appears  to  have  been  guided  by  policy  as  well  as  paflion. 
Apprehenfive  left  a  prince  of  fuch  profound  fagacity  fhould 
in  the  end  prevail,  he  refoived  to  take  all  the  advantage 
which  his  prefent  viftory  gave  him,  and  to  difconcert  the 
cautious  meafures  of  the  king,  by  the  vehemence  and  vigour 
of  his  own  conduct.  AfTured  of  fupport  from  Rome,  he 
was  littlo  apprehenfive  of  dangers,  which  his  courage  taught 
him  to  defpife;  and  which,  though  followed  by  the  moll 
fatal  confequences,  would  (till  gratify  his  third  of  glory,  and 
reward  his  ambition  with  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 

The  fufpended  and  excommunicated  prelates  waited  upon 
the  king  at  Baieux  in  Normandy,  where  he  then  refuted,  and 
complained  to  him  of  the  violent  proceedings  of  Becket ;  and 
Henry,  fenfible  that  his  whole  plan  of  operations  was  over- 
turned, and  the  conteft  revived,  which  he  had  endeavoured 
by  fo  many  negociations  to  appeafe,  was  thrown  into  t!;c 
moft  violent  agitation.  "  Will  my  fcrvants,"  exclaimed  he, 
w  {Till  leave  me  expofcd  to  the  infokrtcc  of  this  ungrateful 
"  and  imperious  prieit  ?" — Thcfe  words  fecmed  to  call  for 
vengeance;  and  four  gentlemen  of  the  king's  houfhold, 
Reginald  Fitz-Urfe,  William  de  Tracy,  Hugh  de  More- 
vilic,  and  Richard  Brito,  communicating  their  thoughts  to 

each 
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each  other,  and  fv/earing  to  revenge  their  fovereign's  quar- 
rel, fecretly  will. drew  from  court,  and  made  the  belt  of 
their  way  to  E  .  'and. 

In  the  mean  time  Henry,  informed  of  Tome  menacing  CA- 
preffions  which  they  had  dropt,  difpatched  a  mcf.; 
after  them,  charging  them  to  attempt  nothing  again!!  the 
perfon  of  the  primate.  But  thefc  orders  came  too  late  to 
prevent  their  fatal  purpofe.  Though  they  took  different 
roads,  to  avoid  fufpicion,  they  arrived  nearly  about  the  fame 
time  at  Canterbury,  where  they  found  the  primate  in  per- 
fect fecurity;  and  on  his  tefufmg,  with  his  ufual  infolence 
and  obftinacy,  to  take  off  the  excommunication  and  fufpen- 
fion  of  the  bifliops,  they  murdered  him  in  the  church  of  St. 
Benedict, during  the  evening  fervicc  IS. 

Such,  my  dear  Philip,  was  the  tragical  death  of  Thomas 
a  Becket ;  a  prelate  of  the  moil  lofty,  intrepid,  and  inflexible 
fpirit,  who  was  able  to  cover  from  the  world,  and  probably 
from  himfelf,  the  efforts  of  pride  and  ambition  under  the 
difguife  of  fan&ity,  and  of  zeal  for  the  interefts  of  Chrift 
and  his  church.  His  death  confirmed  to  the  clergy  thofe 
privileges  which  his  oppofition  could  not  obtr.in.  Though 
Henry  had  propofed  to  have  him  arrefted,  when  informed 
of  his  renewed  infolence,  he  was  no  fooner  told  of  the  pri- 
mate's murder,  than  he  was  filled  with  the  utmoft  confter- 
nation.  Interdicts  and  excommunications,  weapons  in 
themfelves  fo  terrible,  would  now,  he  forefaw,  be  armed 
with  double  force :  in  vain  fhould  he  plead  his  innocence, 
and  even  his  total  ignorance  of  the  fa&  j  he  was  fufficiently 
guilty,  if  the  church  thought  fit  to  efteem  him  fo.  Thefe 
confiderations  gave  him  the  deepeft  and  moft  unaffected 
concern,  which  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal.  He  (hut 
himfelf  up  from  the  light  of  the  fun  for  three  days,  denying 
himfeif  all  manner  of  fuftenance  ;  and  as  foon  as  he  recover- 
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ed,  in    any   degree,   his    tone  of  mind,  he  fent  a    folemn 
embalfy  to  Rome,  maintaining    his    innocence, 
and  offering  to  fubmit  the  whole  affair  to  the  de- 
cifion  of  the  Holy  See  l6. 

The  pope,  flattered  by  this  unexpected  condefcenfion,  for- 
bore  to  proceed  to  extremities  agamfl  Henry  j  more  efpeci- 
ally  as  he  was  fenfible,  that  he  could  reap  greater  advantages 
from  moderation  than  from  violence.  Meantime  the  clergy 
were  not  idle  in  magnifying  the  fan6lity  of  the  murdered 
primate.  Oilier  faints  had  borne  teftimony,  by  their  fuffer- 
ings,  to  the  general  doctrines  of  Chriftianity,  but  Beeket  had 
facrificed  his  life  for  the  power  and  privileges  of  the  church. 
This  peculiar  nuerit  challenged  (nor  without  a-  ready  concur- 
rence) a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  his  memory  from  the  whole 
body  of  the  prieflhoojd,  Endlefs  were  the  panegyrics  on  his 
virtues  ;  and  the  miracles  wrought  by  his  relics  were  more 
numerous,  more  nonfenfical,  and  more  impudently  attefted, 
than  thofe  which  eyer  filled  the  legend  of  any  faint  or  mar*- 
tyr.  His  fhriiie  not  only  reflored  dead  men  to  life  ;  it  alfo 
reftored  cows,  dogs,  and  horfes.  Prefents  were  fent,  and 
pilgrimages  performed,  from  all  parts  of  Christendom,  iu 
order  to  obtain  his  interceflion  with  Heaven  ;  and  it  was 
Computed,  that  in  one  year,  above  an  hundred  thoufand 
pilgrims  arrived  at  Canterbury,  and  paid  their  devotions  at 
fris  tomb17. 

As  Henry  found,  however,  that  he  was  in  no  immediate 
ganger  from  the  thunder  of  the  Vatican,  he  undertook  the 
(Eonqueft  of  Ireland  ;  an  enterprize  which  he  had  long  medi- 
tated, and  for  which  he  had  obtained-  a  bull  from  pope 
Adrian  IV.  but  which  had  been  deferred  by  reafon  of  his 
quarrels  with  the  primate.  Of  fhat  jfland  fbmetjiing  muft 
Jiere  be  faid. 
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Ireland  was  probably  firft  peopled  from  Britain,  as  Britain 
was  from  Gaul  :  and  the  inhabitants  of  all  thofe  countries 
feem  to  have  proceeded  from  the  fame  Celtic  origin,-  which 
is  loft  in  the  moft  diftant  antiquity.  The  Irilh,  from  die 
earlielt  accounts  of  hiflory  or  tradition,  had  been  buried  in 
ignorance  and  btcrbarifm  ;  and  as  their  country  was  never 
conquered,  or  even  invaded  by  the  Rom^nsy  who  communi- 
cated to  the  Weftern  world  civility  and  flavery,  they  had  re- 
mained almoft  in  their  primitive  condition.  The  fmall 
principalities,  into  which  the  ifland  was  divided,  exercifeJ 
perpetual  hoftilities  againft  each  other;  and  the  uncertain 
fucceflion  of  the  Irifli  princes  was  a  continual  fource  of  do- 
medic  convulfion,  the  ufual  title  of  each  petty  fovereign  to 
his  principality  being  the  murder  of  his  predeceflbr.  Cou- 
rage and  force,  though  exercifed  in  the  commimon  of  vio- 
lence, were  more  honoured  than  pacific  virtues;  and  the 
moft  fimple  arts  of  life,  even  tillage  and  agriculture,  were 
almoft  wholly  unknown  among  the  rude  natives  of  Ire- 
land. 

From  this  fhort  account  of  the  ftate  of  the  country,  yoa 
will  be  lets  furprifed,  my  dear  Philip,  when  you  are  told, 
That  Henry,  who  landed  at  the  head  of  no  more  than  fire 
hundred  knights  and  their  attendants,  in  a  progrefs  which  he 

made  through  that  ifland,  had  little  other  occupa- 

T"       A.D.  ii7J. 
tion  than  to  receive  the  homage  or  his  new  lub- 

jecls.  He  left  moft  of  the  Irilh  chieftains  or  princes  in  pof» 
feflion  of  their  ancient  territories  :  he  beftowed  lands  on 
fome  of  his  Knglifli  adventurers  ;  and,  after  a  ftay  of  a  few 
months,  returned  to  Britain,  where  his  prefence  was  much 
wanted,  having  annexed  Ireland  to  the  Englifh  crown  l8. 

The  pope's  two  legates,  Albert  and  Theodin,  to  whom  was 
committed  the  trial  of  Henry's  conduct  in  regard  to  the 
death  of  Bucket,  were  arrived  in  Normandy,  before  his  re- 
turn, and  had  fent  frequent  letters  to  England,  full  of  mc- 
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nacing  expreiuons.  The  king  haftened  over  to  meet  themj 
and  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  conclude  an  accommodation  with 
theirs,  on  terms  more  eafy  than  could  have  been  expected* 
He  cleared  himfelf  by  oath  of  ail  concern  in  the  murder1 
of  Becket.  But  as  the  paflion  which  he  had  exprefTed 
on  account  of  that  prelate's  conduit,  had  probably  been  the 
caufe  of  his  violent  death,  he  promifed  to  ferve  three  years 
againft  the  Infidels,  either  in  Spain  or  Paleftine,  if  the  pope 
ihould  require  him  ;  and  he  agreed  to  permit  appeals  to  the 
Holy  See,  in  ecclefiaftical  caufes,  on  furety  being  given 
that  nothing  mould  be  attempted  againft  the  rights  of  his 
crown  '*. 

Henry  feemed  now  to  have  reached  the  pinnacle  of  hu- 
man grandeur  and  felicity.  His  dangerous  controverfy  with 
the  church  was  at  an  end,  and  he  appeared  to  be  equally 
happy  in  hisdomeitic  iituation  and  his  political  government. 
Jjut  this  tranquillity  was  of  fhort  duration.  Prince  Henry, 
at  the  inftigation  of  Lewis  VII.  his  father-in-law, 
infifted  that  his  father  fhould  refign  to  him  either 
the  kingdom  of  England  or  the  duchy  of  Normandy :  and 
the  king's  two  younger  fons,  Geoffrey  and  Richard,  alfo 
leagued  with  the  court  of  France,  by  the  perfuafions  of  their 
mother,  queen  Eleanor  ;  whofe  jealoufy,  when  in  years,  wag 
as  violent  as  her  omorous  paffions,  in  youth. 

Thus  Europe  faw,  with  aftonifhment,  the  beft  and  moft 
indulgent  of  parents  obliged  to  maintain  war  againft  his 
whole  family ;  and,  what  was  (till  more  extraordinary,  feve- 
ral  princes  not  afharned  to  fupport  this  abfurd  and  unnatu- 
r  J  rebellion  ! — Not  only  Lewis  king  of  France,  but  William 
king  of  Scotland,  Fhiiip  earl  of  Flanders,  and  feveral  other 
princes  on  the  contineut,  befides  many  barons,  both  Englifh 
and  Norman,  efpoufed  the  quarrel  of  young  Henry  and  his 
brothers "". 

19.  M.  Paris.     R.  Hoveden. 
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In  order  to  break  that  alarming  confederacy,  the  king  of 
England  humbled  himfelf  fo  far  as  to  fupplicate  the  court  of 
Rome.  Though  fenfible  of  the  danger  of  ecclefiaflical  au- 
thority in  temporal  difputes,  he  applied  to  the  pope  to  ex- 
communicate his  enemies,  and  by  that  means  reduce  to  obe- 
dience his  undutiful  children,  whom  he  found  fuch  reluc- 
tance to  punim  by  the  fword.  The  bulls  required  were 
lifted  by  Alexander  III.  but  they  not  having  the  defired  ef- 
fect, Henry  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  arms  :  and  he 
carried  on  war  fuccefsfully,  and  at  the  fame  time,  againfl 
France,  Scotland,  and  his  rebellious  barons  in  England  and 
Normandy. 

Meanwhile,  the  Englifh  monarch,  fenfible  of  his  danger, 
and  of  the  effects  of  fuperftition  on  the  minds  of 
the  people,  went  barefooted  to  Becket's  tomb-, 
proftrated  himfelf  before  the  fhrine  of  the  faint ;  remained 
in  fading  and  prayer  during  a  whole  day;  watched  all  night 
the  holy  reliques  ;  and  afiembling  a  chapter  of  the  monks, 
put  a  fcourge  of  difcipline  into  each  of  their  hands,  and  pre- 

fented  his  bare  fhoulders  to  the  lafhes  which  thefe  incenfed 

i 

ecclefiallics  not  fparingly  inflicted  upon  him  ! — Next  morn- 
ing he  received  absolution  j  and  his  generals  obtained,  on  the 
fame  day,  a  great  victory  over  the  Scots,  which  was  regard- 
ed as  a  proof  of  his  final  reconciliation  with  Heaven,  and 
w*it:h  Thomas  a  Becket 2I. 

The  victory  over  the  Scots  was  gained  near  Alnwiclc, 
where  tluir  king  was  taken  prifoner ;  and  the  fpirit  of  the 
:h  rebels  being  broken  by  this  blow,  the  whole  kingdom 
was  reftored  to  trancjuiliity.  It  was  deemed  impious  any 
longer  to  refill  a  prince,  who  feeme<!  to  he  under  the  imme- 
diate protection  of  Heaven.  The  clergy  exalted  anew  the 
merits  and  the  powerful  intercefTicn  of  Becket ;  and  Henry, 
inltead  of  oppofmg  their  fuperllition,  politically  propagated 

II.  Ibid. 
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an  opinio'n  fo  favourable    to   his    interefts  22i      Victorious 

in  all  quarters,  crowned  -with  glory,  and  abfolute 

matter  of  his  Englifh   dominions,   he   haftened 

over  to   Normandy;   where   a   peace  was  concluded  with 

Lewis,  and  an  accomodation  brought  about  with  liis  fons. 

Having  thus,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  extricated  him- 
felf  from  a  foliation,  in  which  his  throne  was  expofed  to  the 
utmoft  danger,  Henry  occupied  hinifelf  for  feveral  years  in 
the  adminiflration  of  jufticej  enacting  of  laws,  and  in  guard- 
ing againft  thofe  inconveniencies,  which  either  the  paft  con- 
vulfions  of  the"  ftate^  or  the  political  inftitutions  of  that  age, 
rendered  unavoidable.  The  fuccefs  which  hrfd  attended  him 
in  all  his  wars,  difcouraged  his  neighbours  from  attempting 
any  thing  againft  him ;  fo  that  he  was  enabled  to  complete 
his  internal  regulations  without  diftiirbance  from  any  quar- 
ter; Some  of  thefe  regulations  deferve  particular  notice. 

As  the  clergy,  by  the  conftifutibns  of  Clarendon,  which 
Henry  endeavoured  ftill  to  maintain,  were  fubje&ed  to  a 
trial  by  the  civil  magiftrate,  it  feemed  but  jufl  to  afford  them 
the  prete£lion  of  that  power  to  which  they  owed  obedience  : 
he  therefore  enabled  a  law^  That  the  murderers  of  a  clergy- 
man mould  be  tried  before  the  jufticiaryy  in  the  prefence  of 
the  bifliop  or  his  official  •,  and  befides  the  ufual  punifhment 
for  murder>  mould  be  fubjefted  to  a  forfeiture  of  their 
eftates,  and  a  confiscation  of  their  goods  and  chattels  1J; 
He  alfo  paiTed  an  equitable  law,  That  the  goods  of  a  vaflal 
fliould  not  be  feized  for  the  debt  of  his  lordj  unlefs  the  vafTal 
was  furety  for  the  debt  5  and  that,  in  cafes  of  infolvency,  the 
rents  of  vaflals  fliould  be  paid  to  the  creditors  of  the  lord* 
not  to  the  lord  himfelf 24. 

The  partition  of  England  into  four  divifions,  and  the 
appointment  of  itinerant  judges,  learned  in  the  law,  to  go 
the  circuit  in  each  divifion,  and  to  decide  the  caufes  in  the 

23.  R.  Hoveden.         23.  Gcrvafe.  Diceto.        34.  Bcnedift.  Abbas. 
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counties,  after  the  example  of  the  commiflaries  of  Lewis  VI. 
and  the  tn'ij/i  of  Charlemagne,  was  another  important  ordi- 
nance of  the  Englifh  monarch ;  a  meafure  which  had  a  direct 
tendency  to  curb  theoppreflions  of  the  barons,  and  to  protect 
the  inferior  gentry  or  fmall  landholders,  and  the  common 
people  in  their  property  ".  And  that  there  might  be  fewer 
obftacles  to  the  execution  of  juftice,  he  was  vigilant  in  demo- 
lifhir.g  all  the  new  creeled  caftles  of  the  nobility,  in  Eng- ' 
land  as  well  as  in  his  foreign  dominions.  Nor  did  he  permit 
any  fortrefs  to  remain  in  the  cuilody  of  thofe  he  found  rea- 
fontofufpea16. 

But  left  the  kingdom  fliould  be  weakened  by  this  peace- 
ful policy,  Henry  publifhcd  a  famous  decree,  called  an 
jAJfize  of  Arms  \  by  which  all  his  fubjedls  were  obliged  to 
put  themfclves  in  a  fituation  to  defend  themfclves  and  the 
realm.  Every  perfon  poflefied  of  a  fingle  knight's  fee,  was 
ordered  to  have  a  coat  of  mail,  a  helmet,  a  (hield,  and  a 
lance  :  and  the  fame  accoutrements  were  required  to  be  pro- 
vided by  every  one,  whether  nobleman  or  gentleman,  for 
whatever  number  of  knight's  fees  he  might  hold.  Every 
free  layman,  who  had  rents  or  goods  to  the  value  of  fixteen 
marks,  was  to  be  armed  in  like  manner  :  every  one  that  had 
ten  marks  was  obliged  to  have  an  iron  gorget,  a  cap  of  iron* 
and  a  lance;  and  all  burgefles  were  to  have  a  cap  of  iron, 
a  lance,  and  a  coat  thickly  quilted  with  wool,  toWj  or  fome 
fuch  materials,  called  a  JVambais^ '. 

While  the  Englim  monarch  was  thus  liberally  employed 
in  providing  for  the  happinefs  and  fecurity  of  his  fubje&Sj 
the  king  of  Frarice  had  fallen  into  a  mod  abje£t  fuperfti- 
tion;  and  was  induced,  by  a  devotion  more  Cncere  than 

Henry's,  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of 

A.  D.  1 179* 
Becket,  in  order  to  obtain  his  interceflion  for  the 

recovery  of  Philip,  his  fon  and  heir.     Lewis,  as   the  faga- 
cious  Hume  remarks,  with  no  lefs  ingenuity  than  pleafantry, 

25.  R.  Hovedcn.  xt.  Benedict  Abbar 

»".  Annal.  Hfa^trl,    Bened.  Abbas. 

Vol.,  I.  X  pro- 
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probably  thought  himfelf  entitled  to  the  favour  of  that  faint, 
on  account  of  their  ancient  intimacy :  and  hoped  that 
Becket,  whom  he  had  protected  while  on  earth,  would  not' 
now,  that  he  was  fo  highly  advanced  in  heaven,  forget  his 
old  friend  and  benefactor :  the  young  prince  was  reflored 
to  health  ;  and,  as  was  fuppofed,  through  the  interceflion  of 
Becket.  But  the  king  himfelf,  foon  after  his  return,  was 
ftruck  with  an  apoplexy,  which  deprived  him  of  his  judg- 
ment ;  and  Philip  II.  afterwards  furnamed  Auguilus,  took 
iipon  him  the  adminiflration,  though  only  fifteen  years  of 

age.     His  father's  death,  which  happened  next 
A.D.  1180. 

year,  opened  his   way   to  the  throne  ;  and   he 

proved  the  ableft,  and  greatefl  monarch,,  that  had  go- 
verned France  fince  the  age  of  Charlemagne.  The  fuperior 
age  and  experience  of  Henry,  however,  while  they  mode- 
rated his  ambition,  gave  him  fuch  an  afcendant  over  this 
prince,  that  no  dangerous  rivalfhip,  for  fome  time,  arofe  be- 
tween them.  The  Englim  monarch,  inftead  of  taking  ad- 
Vantage  of  Philip's  youth,  employed  his  good  offices  in  com- 
pofing  the  quarrels  which  arofe  in  the  royal  family  of 
France  :  and  he  was  fuccefsful  in  mediating  an  accommo- 
dation between  the  king,  his  mother,  and  uncles.  But  thefe 
fervices  were  ill  requited  by  Philip  •,  who,  when  he  came  to 
man's  eftate,  encouraged  Henry's  fons  in  their  ungrateful 
and  undutiful  behaviour  towards  their  father  *V 

The  quarrels  between  the  king  of  England  and  his  family^ 

however,  were  in  fome  meafure  quieted  by  the  death  of  his 

two  fons,  young  Henry  and  his  brother  Geoffrey,, 

who  had  both  been  in  open  rebellion  againft  their 

parental  fovereign :  and  the  rivalfhip  between  old  Henry  and 

Philip  feemed,  for  a  time,  to  give  place  to  the  general  paf- 

fion  for  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land.     Both  affumed  the 

crofs,  and  impofed  a  tax  amounting  to  the  tenth 
A.D.  1188.        -  ..... 

of  all  moveables,  on  fuck  of  their  fubjects  as  re- 
mained at  home  *9. 

aS.  Benedict.  Abbas.    R.  Hoveden.  29.  Benedjd.  Abbas. 
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But  before  this  great  enterprize  could  be  carried  into  ex- 
ecution, many  obftacles  were  to  be  furmounted.  Philip, 
flill  jealous  of  Henry's  greatnefs,  entered  into  a  private  con- 
federacy with  prince  Richard,  now  heir  apparent  to  the 
Englifti  crown  ;  and  by  working  on  his  ambitious  and  im- 
patient temper,  perfuaded  him  to  feek  prefent  power  and 
independency  at  the  expence  of  filial  duty,  and  of  the  gran- 
deur of  that  monarchy  which  he  was  one  day  to  inherit. 
The  king  of  England  was  therefore  obliged,  at  an  advanced 
age,  to  defend  his  dominions  by  arms,  and  to  enter  on  a  war 

with  France,  and  with  his  eldeft  furviving  fon ; 

A.  D.  1189. 
a:  prince  or  great  valour  and  popularity,  who  had 

feduced  the  chief  barons  of  Poitou,  Guienne,  Anjou,  and 
Normandy.  Henry,  as  might  be  expedled,  was  unfuccefs- 
ful ;  a  misfortune  which  fo  much  fubdued  his  fpirit,  that 
he  concluded  a  treaty  on  the  moft  difadvantageous  terms* 
He  agreed  that  Richard  mould  receive  the  homage,  an  oath 
of  fealty  of  all  his  fubjefts,  and  that  all  his  afibriates  mould 
be  pardoned :  and  he  engaged  to  pay  the  king  of  France  a 
compenfation  for  the  charges  of  the  war  3°. 

But  the  mortification  which  Henry,  who  had  been  ao» 
cuftomed  to  give  law  to  his  enemies,  received  from  thefe 
humiliating  conditions  was  light,  in  comparifori  of  what  he 
experienced  from  another  caufe  on  that  occafion.  When 
he  demanded  a  lift  of  the  perfons,  to  whom  he  was  to  grant 
an  indemnity  for  confederating  with  Richard,  he  was 
aftonifhed  to  find  at  the  head  of  them  the  name  of  his 
favourite  fon  John,  who  had  always  fhared  his  .confidence; 
and  who,  on  account  of  his  influence  with  the  king,  had 
often  excited  the  jealoufy  of  Richard.  Overloaded  with 
cares  and  forrows,  and  robbed  of  his  laft  domeftic  comfort, 
this  unhappy  father  broke  out  into  expreflions  of  the  utmoft 
defpair :  he  curfed  the  day  of  his  birth  ;  and  beftowed  on 
his  undutiful  and  ungrateful  children  a  malediction,  which 

30.  M,  Paris.     Btned.  Abbas.     R.  Hovcden. 
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he  could  never  be  brought  to  retraft  3I.  The  more  his 
heart  was  difpofed  to  friendfliip  and  affe&ion,  the  more  he 
refented  the  barbarous  return  which  his  four  fons  had  fuc- 
ceflively  made  to  his  parental  carej  and  this  fatal  difco- 
very,  by  depriving  him  of  all  that  made  life  defirable,  quite 
broke  his  fpirit,  and  threw  him  into  a  lingering  fever,  of 
which  he  foon  after  expired,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his 
age,  at  the  caftle  of  Chinon,  near  Saumur,  in  Normandy. 

The  character  of  Henry,  both  in  public  and  private  life, 
is  almoft  without  a  blemifh  :  and  his  natural  endowments 
were  equal  to  his  moral  qualities.     He  pofiefled  every  men- 
tal and  perfonal  accomplimment,  which  can  make  a  man 
either  eftimable  or  amiable.     He  was  of  a  middle  ftature, 
ftrong  and  well   proportioned ;  his  countenance  was  lively 
and   engaging  ;  his    converfation  affable  and  entertaining  ; 
his  elocution  eafy,  perfuafive,  and  ever  at  command.     He 
loved  peace,  but   pofiefled   both   bravery   and    conduct  in 
war  •,  was  provident  without  timidity,  fevere  in  the  execu- 
tion of  juftice  without  rigour,  and  temperate  without  aufte- 
rity.     He  is  faid  to  have  been  of  a   very  amorous  com- 
plexion, and  hiftorians  mention  two  of  his  natural  fons  by 
Rofamond,  the  fair   daughter   of  Lord   Clifford ;  namely, 
Richard  Longefpee  or  Longfword  (fo  called  from  the  fword 
which  he  ufually  wore),  who  married  the  heirefs  of  Salif- 
b'ury ;  and  Geoffrey,  firft  bifhop  of  Lincoln  and  afterward 
archbifhop  of  York.     The  other  circumftances  of  the  (lory 
commonly  told  of  that  lady  feem  to  be  fabulous,  though 
adopted  by  many  hiftorical  '.vriters. 

Like  moil  of  his  predecefibrs  of  the  Norman  line,  Henry 
fpent  more  of  his  time  on  the  continent  than  in  England 
He  was  furrounded  by  the  Englifh  nobility  and  gentry,  whei 
abroad ;  and  the  French  nobility  and  gentry  attended. hin 
when  he  returned  to  this  ifland.  All  foreign  improvements 
therefore,  in  literature  and  politenefs,  in  laws  and  arts,  feen 

31.  R.  Hovedcn. 
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now  to  have  been  tranfplanted  into  England :  and  the  fpirit 
of  liberty,  which  ftill  continued  to  animate  the  breafts  of 
the  native  Englifli,  communicated  itfelf  to  the  barons,  who 
were  all  yet  of  Norman  extraction  ;  and  made  them  both 
more  defirous  of  independency  themfelves,  and  more  will- 
ing to  indulge  it  to  the  people,  whom  they  had  at  firft  af- 
fected to  defpife,  and  of  reftraining  thofc  exorbitant  prero- 
gatives and  arbitrary  exactions,  to  which  the  neceflities  of 
war  and  the  violence  of  conqueft  had  originally  obliged  them, 
to  fubmit. 

The  effects  of  this  fecret  revolution  in  the  fentiments  of 
men,  we  mall  afterward  have  occafion  to  trace.  At  prefent 
I  muft  return  to  the  affairs  of  Germany  ;  remarking  by  the 
way,  that  Henry  II.  left  only  two  legitimate  fons,  Richard, 
who  fucceeded  him,  and  John,  commonly  denominated 
Lack  Land,  becaufe  he  inherited  no  territory,  though  his 
father,  at  one  time,  had  intended  to  leave  him  a  large  {hare 
of  his  extenfire  dominions, 
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LIAN'   SxATts,    under  FREDERIC  \.furnamed  BARBAROSSA, 
ivithfome  Account  of  the  third  CRUSADE. 

T  HAVE  already  obferved,  my  dear  Philip,  That  Frederic 
duke  of  Suabia,  furnamed  Barbarofla,  a  prince  of  great 
courage  and  capacity,  was  unanin:oufly  e'ecled  emperor 
on  the  death  of  his  uncle  Conrad  III  not  only 
by  the  Germans,  but  alfo  by  the  Lombards,  who 
gave  their  votes  on  that  occafion.  His  election  was  no 
fooner  known,  than  almoft  all  the  princes  of  Europe  fent 
ambafladors  to  Meriburg,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  eleva- 
tion. The  Hing  of  Denmark  went  thither  in  perfon  for  the 

X  3  invef* 
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invefliture  of  his  dominions ;  and  Frederic  crowned  the 
Danifh  monarch  with  his  own  hand,  and  received  the  oath 
of  allegiance  from  him  as  a  vaflal  of  the  empire  r. 

But  although  the  reign  of  Frederic  thus  aufpicioufly  com- 
menced, it  was  foon  involved  in  troubles,  which  required 
all  his  courage  and  capacity  to  furmount,  and  which  it 
would  be  tedious  circumftantially  to  relate.  I  mail  therefore 
only  obferve,  That,  after  having  fettled  the  affairs  of  Ger- 
many, by  reftoring  Bavaria  to  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of 
Saxony,  the  emperor  marched  into  Italy,  in  order 
to  compofe  the  diflurbances  of  that  country,  and 
be  crowned  by  the  pope,  in  imitation  of  his  preceflbrs  *. 

Adrian  IV.  who  then  filled  St.  Peter's  chair,  was  an  Eng- 
lifliman,  and  a  great  example  of  what  may  be  done  by  per- 
fonal  merit  and  good  fortune.  The  fon  of  a  mendicant,  and 
long  a  mendicant  himfelf,  ftrolling  from  country  to  country, 
he  was  received  as  a  fervant  to  the  canons  of  St.  Rufus  in 
Provence  j  where,  after  a  time,  he  was  admitted  a  monk, 
was  raifed  to  the  rank  of  abbot,  and  general  of  the  order, 
and  at  length  to  the  pontificate.  Adrian  was  inclined  to 
crown  a  vafial,  but  afraid  of  giving  himfelf  a  mafter :  he 
therefore  infilled  upon  the  Roman  ceremonial  j  which  re- 
quired, that  the  emperor  (hould  proftrate  himfelf  before  the 
pope,  kifs  his  feet,  hold  his  flirrup,  and  lead  the  holy  father's 
white  palfrey  by  the  bridle  the  diftance  of  nine  Roman 
paces. 

Frederic  looked  upon  this  ceremony  as  an  infult,  and  re- 
futed to  fubmit  to  it.  On  his  refufal  the  cardinals  fled,  as  if 
the  emperor  had  given  the  fignal  of  civil  war ;  and  the  Ror 
rnan  chancery,  which  kept  a  regifler  of  every  thing  of  this 
kind,  aflured  him,  that  his  predecefibrs  had  always  complied 
with  thefe  forms.  The  ceremony  of  kifiing  the  pope's  feet, 
which  he  knew  to  be  the  eftablifhed  cuflom,  did  not  hurt 
Frederic's  pride  j  but  he  could  not  bear  that  of  holding  the 

I,  dnnal.  di  fEvf.  toir,  i.  z.  {d.  ibid. 
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bridle  and  the  flirrup,  which  he  confidered  as  an  innovation  : 
and  indeed  it  does  not  appear  that  any  emperor,  except  Lo- 
thario, fuccefibr  to  Henry  V.  had  complied  with  this  part  of 
the  ceremony.  Frederic's  pride,  however,  at  length  digefl- 
cd  thefe  two  fuppofed  affronts,  which  he  conftrued  only  as 
empty  marks  of  Chriftian  humility,  though  the  court  of 
Rome  viewed  them  as  proofs  of  real  fubjeftion  3. 

But  the  emperor's  difficulties  were  not  yet  over.  The 
citizens  of  Rome  fent  him  a  deputation,  infolemly  de- 
manding the  reftoration  of  their  ancient  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  offering  to  ftipulate  with  him  for  the  imperial 
dignity.  "  Charlemagne  and  Otho  conquered  you  by  their 
<{  valour,"  replied  Frederic,  "  and  I  am  your  matter  by 
**  right  of  fucceflion  :  it  is  mine  to  prefcribe  laws,  and  yours 
<l  to  receive  them."  With  thefe  words  he  difmified  the  de- 
puties, and  was  inaugurated  without  the  walls  of  the  city 
fcy  the  pope  ;  who  put  the  fceptre  into  his  hand,  and  the 
crown  upon  his  head  4. 

The  nature  of  the  empire  was  then  fo  little  underflood, 
and  the  pretenfions  fo  contradictory,  That  on  the 
one  hand,  the  Roman  citizens  mutinied,  and  a 
great  deal  of  blood  was  fpilt,  becaufe  the  pope  had  crowned 
the  emperor,  without  the  confent  of  the  fenate  and  the  peo- 
ple j  and,  on  the  other  hand,  pope  Adrian,  by  all  his  letters, 
declared,  That  he  had  conferred  the  benefice  of  the  Roman 
empire  on  Frederic  I.  "  beneficlum  imperil  Romanl  ;"  now  the 
word  benefifium  literally  fignified  a  fief,  though  his  holinefs 
explained  it  otherwife.  Adrian  likewife  exhibited,  publicly 
in  Rome,  a  picture  of  the  emperor  Lothario  on  his  knees 
before  pope  Alexander  IL  holding  both  his  hands  joined  be- 
tween thofe  of  the  pontiff,  which  was  the  diftinguifhing 
mark  of  vaflalage  ;  and  on  the  picture  was  this  infcription  : 


3.  Bunaw.  ffi/l.FrtJ.I.    Murat.  Jntiq,  Ital.  4.  Id.  ibid. 
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JR.cx  z'enit  ante  forcs^  jurans  prius  urbis  honores  : 
Poft  homo  fit,  pap<e  ;  Jumit  quo  dame  coronam  5, 

'*  Before  the  gates  the  king  appears, 
<c  Rome's  honours  to  maintain  he  fwears  } 
"  Then  to  the  pope  finks  lowly  down, 
"  Who  grants  him  the  imperial  crown." 

Frederic,  who  had  retired  to  his  German  dominions,  wa$ 
at  Befan^on,  when- he  received  information  of  Adrian's  in- 
folence  ;  and  having  exprefled  his  difpkafure  at  it,  a  cardi- 
nal then  prefent  made  anfwer,  "  If  he  doe?  not  hold  the 
"  empire  of  the  pope,  of  whom  does  he  hold  ir  ?'  £iiraged 
at  this  impertinent  fpeeoh,  Otho,  count  Palatine,  would, 
have  run  the  author  of  it  through  the  ucdy,  \vich  the  iword 
which  he  wore  as  marfhal  of  the  empire,  had  not  Frederic 
prevented  him.  The  cardinal  immediately  fled,  and  the 
pope  entered  into  a  treaty. — The  Germans  then  made  ufe 
of  no  argument  but  force,  and  the  couvt  of  Rome  iheitered 
itfelf  under  the  ambiguity  of  its  expreflions.  Adrian  de- 
clared, that  benefice)  according  to  his  idea,  figniSed  a  fai'our^ 
not  zfiffi  and  he  promifed  to  put  out 'of  the  way  the  paint- 
ing of  the  confecration  of  Lothario 6. 

A  few  obfervations  will  not  here  be  improper.  Adrian  IV". 
befieged  by  William  I.  king  of  Sicily,  in  Benevento,  gave 
up  to  him  feveral  ecclefiaftical  pretenfions.  He  confented 
fhat  Sicily  fhould  never  have  any  legate,  nor  be  fubje£i  to 
any  appeal  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  except  with  the  king's  per- 
ynifiion.  Since  that  time,  the  kings  of  Sicily,  though  the 
only  princes  who  are  vaflals  of  the  pope,  are  in  a  manner 
popes  themfelves  in  their  own  iiland.  The  Roman  pontiffs, 
thus  at  once  adored  and  abufed,  fomewhat  refembled,  to 
borrow  a  remark  from  Voltaire,  the  idols  which  the  Indians 
fcourge  to  obtain  favours  from  themT 

j.  Annul.  Je  fEtnf.  torn.  i.    Bunau,  nbi  fwp.  f, .  M.  ibid. 
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Adrian,  however,  fully  revenged  himfelf  upon  other 
princes  who  flood  in  need  of  him.  He  wrctc  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  to  Henry  II.  of  Lugiand.  "  There  is  no 
ft  doubt,  and  you  acknowledge  it,  That  Ireland,  and  all  the 
*'  iflands  which  have  received  the  faith,  appertain  to  the 
"  Roman  church;  but  if  you  want  to  take  pofTefficn  of  that 
"  ifland,  in  order  to  banifh  vice  from  it,  to  enforce  the  ob- 
"  fervance  of  the  Chriflian  doctrines,  and  with  ~::  ;:.tc:it  of 
"  paying  the  yearly  tribute  of  St.  Peter's  penny  for  every 
**  houfe,  we  with  pleafure  grant  you  our  permiflion  to  con- 
"•  quer  it 7."  Thus  an  Englifh  beggar,  become  bifliop  of 
Rome,  bellowed  Ireland,  by  his  fole  authority,  upon  an 
Englifh  king,  who  wanted  to  ufurp  it,  and  who  had  power  to 
Carry  his  defign  into  execution. 

The  intrepid  activity  of  Frederic  Barbarofia  had  not  only 
to  fubdue  the  pope,  who  difputed  the  empire  ;  Rome, 
which  refufed  to  acknowledge  a  matter,  and  many  other  ci- 
ties of  Italy,  that  afierted  their  independency;  he  had,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  Bohemians,  who  had  mutinied  againft 
him,  to  humble ;  and  alfo  the  Poles,  with  whom  he  was  at 
war.  Yet  all  this  he  effected.  He  conquered  Poland,  and 
erected  it  into  a  tributary  kingdom :  he  quelled 

A.  .LJ.   1 1  "Y« 

the  tumults  in  Bohemia ;  and  the  king  of  Den- 
mark is  faid  to  have  renewed  to  the  empire  the  homage  for 
his  dominions  8.  He  fecured  the  fidelity  of  the  German 
princes,  by  rendering  himfelf  formidable  to  foreign  nations; 
and  flew  back  to  Italy,  where  hopes  of  independency  had 
arifen,  in  confequence  of  his  troubles  and  perplexities.  He 
found  every  thing  there  in  confuuon ;  not  fo  much  from  the 
efforts  of  the  feveral  cities  to  recover  their  freedom,  as  from 
that  party-rage,  which  conflantly  prevailed,  as  I  have  fre- 
quently had  occafion  to  obferve,  at  the  election  of  a  pope. 

On  the  death  of  Adrian  IV.  two  oppofite  factions  tumul- 
tuoufly  elected  two  perfons,  known  by  the  names  of  Vic- 

7.  M.  Paris,  Girald.  Cambr.  Spelm.  Condi,  5.  Annul  dtfEmp. 
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tor  IV.  and  Alexander  III.    The  emperor's   allies  necef- 

farily  acknowledged  the  pope  chofen  by  him ;  and 
A«  IX  1 1 59. 

thofe  princes,  who  were  jealous  of  the  emperor, 

acknowledged  the  other.  "What  was  the  fhame  and  fcandal 
of  Rome,  therefore  became  the  fignal  of  divifion  over  all 
Europe.  Victor  IV.  Frederic's  pope,  had  Germany,  Bo- 
hemia, and  one  half  of  Italy  on  his  fide.  The  other  king- 
doms and  ftates  fubmitted  to  Alexander  III.  in  honour  of 
whom  the  Milanefe,  who  were  avowed  enemies  to  the  em- 
peror, built  the  city  of  Alexandria.  In  vain  did  Frederic's 
party  endeavour  to  have  it  called  Csefaria,  the  pope's  name 
prevailed  :  and  it  was  afterwards  called  out  of  derifion,  Alex- 
andria del  Pagl'idy  or  Alexandria  built  of  Jlraiv,  on  account 
of  the  meannefs  of  its  buildings  9. 

Happy  had  it  been  for  Europe,  if  that  age  had  produced 
no  difputes  attended  with  more  fatal  confequences  ;  but  un- 
fortunately that  was  not  the  cafe.     Milan,  for  maintaining 
its  independency,  was  by  the  emperor's  orders, 
razed  to  the  foundations,  and  fait  (brewed  upon 
its  ruins  ;  Brefcia  and  Placentia  were  difmantled  by  the  con- 
queror ;  and  all  the  other  cities,  which  had  afpired  at  inde- 
pendency, were  deprived  of  their  privileges. 

Pope  Alexander  III.  however,  who  had  excited  thefe  re- 
volts, and  had  been  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  France,  re- 
turned to  Rome,  after  the  death  of  his  rival ;  and,  at  his 
return,  the  civil  war  was  renewed.     The  emperor  caufed 
another  pope  to  be  elected,  under  the  appellation 
of  Pafcal  III.  who  alfo  dying  in  a  fhort  time,  a 
third  was  nominated  by  Frederic,  under  the  title  of  Calix- 
tus  III.     Meanwhile  Alexander  was  not  intimidated.     He 
folemnly  excommunicated  the  emperor  ;  and  the 
flames  of  civil  difcord,  which  he  had  raifed,  con- 
tinued to  fpread.    The  chief  cities  of  Italy,  fupported  by  the 
Greek  emperor,  and  .the  king  of  Sicily,    entered  into  aa 

9.  Mnrat.  Antly.  fiat.- 
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aflbciation  for  the  defence  of  their  liberties  ;  and  the  pope, 
at  length,  proved   llronger  by  negociating  than 

r  mt  IIO?« 

the  emperor  by  fighting.     The  imperial  army, 
worn  out  by  fatigues  and  difeafes,  was  defeated  by  the  con- 
federates,   and    Frederic    himfelf  narrowly   efcaped   being 
made  prifoner.     About  the  fame  time  he  was  de- 

f  1  1         TT  n  A.  D.II76. 

feated  at  fea  by  the  Venetians,  and  his  eldefl  fon 
Henry,  who  commanded  his  fleet,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Pope  Alexander,  in  honour  of  this  victory,  failed 
out  into  the  Adriatic  Sea,  or  Gulf  of  Venice,  accompanied  by 
the  whole  fcnate ;  and,  after  having  pronounced  a  thoufand 
benedictions  on  that  element,  threw  into  it  a  ring  as  a  mark 
of  his  gratitude  and  affection.  Hence  the  origin  of  that 
ceremony  which  is  annually  performed  by  the  Venetians, 
under  the  notion  of  efpouiing  the  Adriatic  I0. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  misfortunes,  the  emperor  was 
difpofed  to  an  accommodation  with  the  pope  ;  but  his  pride 
would  not  permit  him  to  make  any  humiliating  advance. 
He  therefore  rallied  his  troops,  and  exerted  himfeif  with  fo 
much  vigour  in  repairing  his  lofs,  that  he  was  foon  in  a  con- 
dition to  rifle  another  battle,  in  which  his  enemies  were 
worded  ;  and  being  no  lefs  a  politician  than  a  general,  he 
feized  this  fortunate  moment  to  fignify  his  defire  of  peace 
to  Alexander  III.  who  received  the  propofal  with  great  joy. 
Venice  had  the  honour  of  being  the  place  of  reconciliation. 
The  emperor,  the  pope,  and  a  number  of  princes  and  car- 
dinals, repaired  to  that  city,  then  miftrefs  of  the  fea,  and 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  There  the 
emperor  put  an  end  to  his  bloody  difpute  with  the 
fee  of  Rome,  by  acknowleding  the  pope,  kifling  his  feet,  and 
holding  his  flirrup  while  he  mounted  his  mule  M. 

This  reconciliation  was  attended  with  the  fubmiflion  of 
all  the  towns  in  Italy,  which  had  entered  into  an  aflbciation 
for  their  mutual  defence.  They  obtained  a  general  pardon, 

Jo.  Id.  ibid,  1 1.  Bunau,  Hi/.  Fred.  I. 
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and  were  left  at  liberty  to  ufe  their  own  laws  and  forms  of 
government,  but  were  obliged  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  emperor,  as  their  fuperior  lord. 

Calixtus,  the  antipope,  finding  himfelf  abandoned  by  the 
emperor,  in  confequence  of  that  treaty,  made  his  fubmiflions 
to  Alexander  III.  who  received  him  with  great  humanity  ; 
and  in  order  to  prevent,  for  the  future,  thofe  fchifms  which 
had  fo  often  attended  the  election  of  popes,  his 
Holinefs  called  a  general  council,  in  which  it  was 
decreed.  That  no  pope  mould  be  deemed  duly  elected,  with- 
out having  the  votes  of  two  thirds  of  the  college  of  cardinals 
in  his  favour  ra. 

The  affairs  of  Italy  being  thus  fettled,  the  emperor  re- 
turned to  Germany;  where  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony, 
had  raifed  frefh  troubles.  He  was  a  proud,  haughty,  and 
turbulent  prince,  like  moft  of  his  predeceflbrs,  and  not  only 
opprefled  his  own  fubjects,  but  committed  violences  againft 
all  his  neighbours.  His  natural  pride  was  not  diminiftied  by 
his  alliance  with  the  king  of  England,  whofe  daughter  he  had 
married.  Glad  of  an  opportunity  of  being  revenged  upon 
Henry,  who  had  abandoned  him  in  his  Italian  expedition, 
Frederick  convoked  a  diet  at  Goflar,  where  the  dulce  was 

put  to  the  ban  of  the  empire  ;  and,  after  a  varie- 
A.  D.  1 180.  .  i  /- 

ty  of  itruggles,  the  lentence  was  put  in  execu- 
tion. He  was  divePied  of  all  his  dominions,  which  were 
beftowed  upon  different  vafials  of  the  empire. 

Senfible  of  his  folly  when  too  late,  the  degraded  duke  threw 
himfelf  at  the  emperor's  feet,  and  begged  with  great  humility 
that  fome  of  his  territories  might  be  reflored.  Fre- 
derick, touched  with  his  unfortunate  condition,  re- 
ferred him  to  a  diet  of  the  empire  at  Erfurt.     There  Henry 
endeavoured  to  acquit  himfelf  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge. 
But  as  it  was  impracticable  immediately  to  withdraw  his  fiefs' 
from  the  prefent  pofleflbrs,  the  emperor  advifed  him  to  re- 

11.  Molhetm,  ////?.  Ealef.  vol.  iii. 
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fule  in  England,  until  the  princes  who  had  fhared  his  domi- 
nions could  be  pcrfunded  to  relinquilh  them ;  and  he  pro- 
mifed  that,  in  the  mean  time,  no  attempts  fhould  be  made 
upon  the  territories  of  Brunfwick  or  Lunenburg,  which  he 
would  protect  in  behalf  of  Henry's  children.  In  compli- 
ance with  this  advice,  the  duke  retired  to  England,  where 
he  was  hofpitably  entertained  by  his  father-in-law,  Henry 
II.  and  there  his  wife  bore  him  a  fourth  fon,  from  whom 
the  prefent  houfe  of  Brunfwick,  and  confequently  the  prc- 
Icnt  royal  family  of  England,  is  defcended  I3. 

While  tranquillity  was,  in  this  manner,  happily  reftored 
to  Italy  and  Germany,  the  Oriental  Chriftians  were  in  the 
utmoft  diftrefs.  The  great  Saladin,  a  prince  of  Perfian  ex- 
traction, and  born  in  the  fmall  country  of  the  Curdes,  a 
nation  always  warlike,  and  always  free,  having  fixed  himfelf, 
by  his  bravery  and  conduct,  on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  began 
to  extend  his  conqueft  over  all  the  Eaft  ;  and  rinding  the  fet- 
tlements  of  the  Chriflians  in  Paleftine  an  invincible  obftacle 
to  the  progrefs  of  his  arms,  he  bent  the  whole  force  of 
his  policy  and  valour  to  fubdue  that  fmall  and  barren,  but 
important  territory.  Taking  advantage  of  the  diflcnfions 
which  prevailed  among  the  champions  of  the  Crofs,  and 
having  fecretly  gained  the  count  of  Tripoli,  who  command- 
ed their  armies,  lie  invaded  Paleftine  with  a  mighty  force  ; 
and,  aided  by  the  treachery  of  that  count,  gained  at 
Tiberias  a  complete  victory  over  them,  which  utterly  broke 
the  power  of  the  already  languifhiog  kingdom  of 
Jerufalem.  The  holy  city  itfelf  fell  into  hi>  hands, 
after  a  feeble  refinance  :  the  kingdom  of  Antioch  alfo  was 
almoft  entirely  fubdued  by  his  arms  ;  and,  except  fome  ma- 
ritime towns,  nothing  of  importance  remained  of  thofe 
boafted  conquefts,  which,  near  a  century  before,  had  coft  the 
efforts  of  all  Europe  to  acquire  I4. 

Clement  III.  who  then  filled  the  papal  chair,  no  fooncr 

3.  Annul,  de  t'Emp.  torn.  i.  14.   Maimbourg,  rfij}.  del  CroifaJet. 
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received  thefe  melancholy  tidings,  than  he  ordered  a  crufade 
to  be  preached  through  all  the  countries  in  Chriftendom. 
Europe  was  filled  with  grief  and  confirmation  at  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  Infidels  in  Afia.  To  give  a  check  to  it  feemed 
the  common  caufe  of  Chriftians.  Frederic  BarbarofTa,  who 
was  at  that  time  employed  in  making  regulations  for  the  pre- 

fervation  of  the  peace  and  eood  order  of  Ger- 
A.  D.  1188. 

many,  anembled  a  diet  at  Mentz,  in  order  to 

deliberate  with  the  ftates  of  the  empire  on  this  fubjeft.  He 
took  the  crofs  ;  and  his  example  was  followed  by  his  fon 
Frederic,  duke  of  Suabia,'  together  with  fixty-eight  of  the 
moft  eminent  German  nobles,  ecclefiaftics  as  well  as  laymen. 
The  rendezvous  was  appointed  at  Ratifbon  ;  and  in  order  to 
prevent  the  inconvenience  of  too  great  a  multitude,  the  em- 
peror decreed,  that  no  perfon  fhould  take  the  crofs  who 
could  not  afford  to  expend  three  marks  of  filver.  But  not- 
withflanding  that  regulation,  wifely  calculated  to  prevent 
thofe  neceflities  which  had  ruined  the  former  armies,  fo 
great  was  the  zeal  of  the  Germans,  that  adventurers  af- 
fembled  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
fighting  men,  well  armed,  and  provided  with  neceflaries  for 
the  expedition  IS. 

Before  his  departure,  Frederic  made  a  progrefs  through 
the  principal  cities  of  Germany,  accompanied  by  his  fon 
Henry,  to  whom  he  intended  to  commit  the  government  of 
the  empire  ;  and  that  he  might  omit  nothing  necefTary  to  the 
prefervation  of  peace  and  harmony  during  his  abfence,  he 
endeavoured  fo  to  regulate  the  fucceflion  to  his  dominions  as 
that  none  of  his  children  fhould  have  caufe  to  complain,  or 
any  pretext  to  difturb  the  public  tranquillity. 

The  emperor  in  perfon  marched  at  the  head  of  thirty-thou- 

fand  men^by  the  way  of  Vienna,  to  Prefburg,  where 

he  was  joined  by  the  reft  of  his  army.  He  thence 

proceeded  through  Hungary,  into  the  territories  of  the  Greek 

15.  Id.  ibid.     Bunau,  ubi  fupra. 
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emperor;  who,  notwirhftanding  his  profeflions  of  friendship, 
had  been  detached  from  the  interefts  of  Frederic  by  Saladin's 
promifes  and  infmuations,  and  took  all  opportunities  of  har- 
rafling  the  Germans  in  their  march.  Incenfed  at  this  per- 
fidy, Frederic  laid  the  country  under  contribution ;  took  and 
plundered  Philippolis  ;  defeated  a  body  of  Greek  troops  that 
attacked  him  by  furprize  ;  and  compelled  Ifaacus  Angelas, 
emperor  of  Conftantinople,  to  fue  for  peace.  He  wintered 
at  Adrianople ;  crofled  the  Hellefpont  in  the  fpring  ;  refrefh- 
ed  his  troops  a  ihort  time  at  Laodicea ;  defeated 
the  Turks  in  feveral  battles ;  took  and  pilllaged 
the  city  of  Iconium,  and  crofled  mount  Taurus.  All  Ada 
was  filled  with  the  terror  of  his  name.  He  feemed  to  be 
among  the  foldiers  of  the  crofs,  what  Saladin  was  among 
the  Turks ;  an  able  politician,  and  a  good  general,  tried  by 
fortune.  The  Oriental  Chriftians  therefore  flattered  them- 
felves  with  certain  relief  from  his  afliftance.  But  their  hopes 
were  fuddenly  blafted.  This  great  prince,  who  was  an  ex- 
pert fwimmer,  ventured  to  bathe  in  the  cold  river  Cydnus, 
in  order  to  refrefh  himfelf  after  fatigue  in  a  fultry  climate, 
perhaps  in  emulation  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror;  and  by 
that  means  caught  a  mortal  diftemper,  which  at  once  put 
an  end  to  his  life  and  his  bold  enterprize I6. 

Thus  unfortunately  periflied  Frederic  I.  in  the  fixty-ninth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-eighth  of  his  reign  ;  a  prince 
of  a  firm  fpirit,  and  ftrong  talents,  who  had  the  good  of  his 
country  always  at  heart,  and  who  fupported  the  dignity  of 
the  empire  with  equal  courage  and  reputation.  He  was  fuc- 
ceeded  in  the  imperial  throne  by  his  fon  Henry  VI.  furnamed 
the  Severe.  But  before  I  enter  on  the  reign  of  that  prince, 
my  dear  Philip,  I  rauft  carry  forward  the  hiftory  of  the 
third  crufade,  continued  by  the  kings  of  France  and  Eng- 
land. 

16.  Maijnbourg,  u!>i  fup.     Bunau,  Hifl,  Frtd.  /. 
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FRANCE  and  ENGLAND,  from  the  Death  of  HENRY  II.  to  tlit 
granting  of  the  GREAT  CHARIER  £y  King  JOHN,  ivith  a 
farther  Account  of  the  third  CRUSADE. 

>TpHE  death  of  Henry  II.  was  an  event  efteemed  equally 
fortunate  by  his  fon  Richard,  and  by  Philip  Auguftus, 
king  of  France.  Philip  had  loft  a  dangerous  and  implacable 
enemy,  and  Richard  got  pofieflion  of  that  crown 
which  he  had  fo  eagerly  purfued.  Both  feemed 
to  confider  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  as  the  fole  purpofe 
of  their  government ;  yet  neither  was  fo  much  impelled  to 
that  pious  undertaking  by  fuperftition,  as  by  the  love  of  mi- 
litary glory.  The  king  of  England,  in  particular,  carried 
fo  little  the  apprarance  of  fan£lity  in  his  conduct,  that, 
when  aclvifed  by  a  zealous  preacher  of  the  crufade  (who 
from  that  merit  had  acquired  the  privilege  of  fpeaking  the 
boldefl  truths)  to  rid  himfelf  of  his  pride,  avarice,  and  vo- 
luptuoufnefs,  which  the  prieil  affectedly  called  the  king's 
three  favourite  daughters;  Richard  promptly  replied, "  You 
"  counfel  well!— and  I  hereby  difpofe  of  the  firft  to  the 
ct  Templars,  of  the  fecond  to  the  Benedictines,  and  of  the 
"  third  to  my  Bifhops  V 

The  reiterated  calamities  attending  the  former  crufades, 
taught  the  kings  of  France  and  England  the  neceflity  of  try- 
ing another  road  to  the  Holy  Land.     They  determined  to 
conducl;  their  armies  thither  by  fea ;  to  carry  provifions  along 
•with  them ;  and,  by  means  of  their  naval  power,  to  main- 
tain an  open  communication  with  their  own  ftates,  and  with 
all  the  weftern  parts  of  Europe.    -The  firft  place 
of  rendezvous  was  the  plains  of  Vezelay,  on  the 
borders  of  Burgundy,  when  Philip  and  Richard  found  their 

I,  M.  Wefhninft. 
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armies  amount  to  one  hundred  thoufand  men  :  ain  Invincible 
force,  animated  by  religion  and  glory,  and  conduced  by 
two  warlike  moflarchs.  They  renewed  their  promifes  of 
mutual  friendfhip  j  pledged  their  faith  not  to  invade  each 
other's  dominions  during  the  crufade,  and  exchanging  the 
oaths  of  all  their  barons  and  prelates  to  the  fame  effect,  then 
feparated.  Philip  took  the  road  to  Genoa,  Richard  that  to 
Marfeilles,  both  with  a  view  of  meeting  their  fleets,  which 
were  feverally  appointed  to  affemble  in  thofe  harbours z. 
They  put  to  fea  together  ;  and  both,  nearly  about  the  fame 
time,  were  obliged  by  ftrefs  of  weather  to  take  fhelter  in 
Mellina,  where  they  were  detained  during  the  whole  winter. 
This  event  laid  the  foundation  of  animofities  between  therflj 
which  were  never  afterwards  entirely  removed^  and  proved 
ultimately  fatal  to  their  armament. 

But  before  1  proceed  to  that  fubje£t,  a  few  Words  relative 
to  the  character  and  circumftances  of  the  two  princes  will 
be  neceflary.  Pnilip  and  Richard,  though  profefled  friends, 
were  by  the  fituation  and  extent  of  their  dominions  rivals  in 
power  ;  by  their  age  and  inclinations,  competitors  for  glory  : 
and  thefe  caufes  of  emulation,  which  might  have  ftimulated 
them  to  martial  efforts,  had  they  been  acting  in  the  field 
againft  the  common  enemy,  foon  excited  quarrels^  during 
their  prefent  leifure,  between  monarchs  of  fuch  fiery  tem- 
pers. Equally  haughty,-  ambitious,  intrepid,  and  inflexible,' 
they  were  irritated  at  the  lead  appearance  of  injury,  and 
they  were  incapable,  by  mutual  condefcenfions  to  efface  thofe 
occafions  of  complaint,  which  mutually  arofe  between  them. 
Nor  were  other  fources  of  difcord  wanting. 

William  II.  the  laft  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,-  had  mar- 
tied  Joan,  fitter  to  Richard  ;  and  that  pririce  dying  without 
iflue,  had  bequeathed  his  dominions  to  his  paternal  fifter 
Gonftantia,  the  only  legitimate  offspring  furviving  of  Roger, 
the  Norman,  who  conquered  thofe  ftatcs  from  the  Greeks 

4.  R.  Hoveden.     Cauf.  Vinifauf,     far.  IL'txfil.  111.  ii. 
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and  Saracens,  as  we  have  already  feen.  Henry  VI.  then 
emperor  of  Germany,  had  married  this  princefs,  in  expec- 
tation of  that  rich  inheritance  ;  but  Tancred  her  natural 
brother,  by  his  intereft  among  the  Sicilian  nobles,  had  ac- 
quired pofiefTion  of  the  throne,  and  maintained  his  claim 
againft  ail  the  efforts  of  the  empire.  The  approach  of  the 
crufaders  naturally  gave  the  king  of  Sicily  apprehenfions  for 
his  unftable  government :  and  he  was  uncertain  whether  he 
had  moft  reafon  to  dread  the  prefence  of  the  French  or  Eng- 
lifh  monarch.  Philip  was  engaged  in  ftri«5t  alliance  with 
the  emperor,  Tancred's  competitor ;  Richard  was  difgufted 
by  his  rigour  towards  the  queen-dowager,  whom  he  confined 
in  Palermo,  becaufe  (he  had  oppofed  his  fucceflion  to  the 
crown.  Senfible  therefore  of  the  delicacy  of  his  fituation, 
Tancred  refolved  to  pay  his  court  to  both  thefe  princes:  nor 
was  he  unfuccefsful  in  his  endeavours.  He  perfuaded  Phi- 
lip, that  it  would  be  highly  improper  to  interrupt  the  expe- 
dition againft  the  infidels  by  any  attack  upon  a  Chriftian 
prince  :  he  reilored  queen  Joan  to  her  liberty,  and  even 
found  means  to  make  an  alliance  with  Richard.  But  before 
this  friendship  was  cemented,  Richard,  jealous  both  of  Tan- 
cred and  the  inhabitants  of  Meffina,  had  taken  up  his  quar- 
ters in  the  fuburbs,  and  poflefied  himfelf  of  a  fmall  fort, 
which  commanded  the  harbour.  The  citizens  took  um- 
brage. Mutual  infults  and  injuries  pafled  between  them 
and  the  Englifli  foldiers.  Philip,  who  had  quartered  his 
troops  in  the  town,  endeavoured  to  accommodate  the  quar- 
rel, and  held  a  conference  with  Richard  for  that  purpofe. 

While  the  two  kings,  who  met  in  the  open  fields,  were 
engaged  in  difcourfe  on  this  fubjeet,  a  body  of  the  Sicilians 
feemed  to  be  drawing  towards  them.  Richard,  always 
ardent  and  impatient,  pufhed  forward,  in  order  to  learn  the 
caufe  of  that  extraordinary  movement ;  and  the  Englifh 
adventurers,  infolent  from  their  power,  and  inflamed  by 
former  animofities,  wanting  only  a  pretence  to  attack  the 
Meflinefe,  chafed  them  from  the  field,  drove  them  into  the 
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town,  and  entered  with  them  at  the  gates.  The  king 
ployed  his  authority  to  reftrain  them  from  pillaging  or  maf- 
facring  the  defencelefs  inhabitants  ;  but  lie  gave  orders  that 
the  ftandard  of  England,  in  token  of  his  victory,  fhculd  be 
ere&ed  on  the  walls.  Philip,  who  confidered  the  city  of 
Mellina  as  his  quarters,  exclaimed  again  ft  the  arrogance  of 
the  Englifh  monarch,  and  ordered  fome  of  his  troops  to 
pull  down  the  llandard.  But  Richard  informed  him  by  a  mef- 
fenger,  That  although  he  would  willingly  himfelf  remove 
that  ground  of  offence,  he  would  not  permit  it  to  be  done 
by  others  :  and  if  the  French  king  attempted  fuch  an  infult 
on  his  dignity,  he  (hould  not  fuccecd  but  by  the  utmoft  ef* 
fufion  of  blood.  Philip,  fatisfied  with  this  fpecies  of  haughty 
condefcenfion,  recalled  his  orders,  and  the  difference  was 
feemingly  accommodated;  but  the  feeds  of  rancour  and 
jealoufy  dill  remained  in  the  breafts  of  the  two  monarchsV 
After  leaving  Sicily,  the  Englifli  fleet  was  aflailed  by  a 
furious  tempeft.  It  was  driven  on  the  coaft  of 
Cyprus,  and  fome  of  the  veflels  were  wrecked  near 
LcmiiTo  in  that  ifland.  Ifaac  Comnenus,  defpot  of  Cyprus* 
who  had  aflumed  the  magnificent  title  of  emperor,  pillaged 
the  mips-that  were  flranded,  and  threw  the  feamen  and  paf- 
fengers  into  prifon.  But  Richard)  who  arrived  foon  afterj 
took  ample  vengeance  on  him  for  the  injury.  He  difem- 
barked  his  troops;  defeated  the  tyrant  who  oppofed  his 
landing;  entered  Lemiflb  by  ftorm  ;  gained  next  day  a  fe- 
cond  victory  ;  obliged  Ifaac  to  furrender  at  difcretion  j  efta- 
blifhed  governors  over  the  ifland  ;  and  afterwards  conferred 
it  as  a  fovercignty  upon  .Guy  of  Lufignan,  the  expelled  king 
of  Jerufalem.  Thrown  into  prifonj  and  loaded  with  irons, 
the  Greek  prince  complained  of  the  little  refpeft  with  which 
he  was  treated.  Richard  ordered  filver  fetters  to  be  made 
for  him  ;  and  this  phantom  of  an  emperor,  pleafed  with 

3.  Bcued.  Abbas.     M.Paris.     G.  Vinifauf,  ubi  fup. 
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the  diftin£Hon,  exprelTed  a  fenfe  of  the  generofity  of  hie 
conqueror  4  ! 

Richard,  by  reafon  of  thefe  tranfacKons  at  Cyprus,  was 
later  of  arriving  in  Afia  than  Philip.  But  the  Englith  mo- 
narch came  opportunely  to  partake  in  the  glory  of  the  fieg« 
of  Ptolemais ;  a  fea-port  town,  which  had  been  invefted 
above  two  years  by  the  united  forces  of  all  the  Chriftians  in 
Paleftine,  and  defended  by  the  utmoft  efforts  of  Saladin  and 
the  Saracens.  Before  this  place,  Frederic,  duke  of  Suabia, 
fon  of  the  emperor  Barbarofla,  and  who  fucceeded  him  in 
the  command,  together  with  the  remains  of  the  German 
army,  had  perifhed.  The  arrival  of  the  armies  of  France  and 
England,  however,  with  Philip  and  Richard  at  their  head, 
infpired  new  life  into  the  befiegers:  and  the  emulation  be- 
tween thefe  rival  kings,  and  rival  nations,  produced  extra- 
ordinary acts  of  valour.  Richard  efpecially,  animated  by  a 
more  precipitate  courage  than  Philip,  and  more  agreeable  to 
the  romantic  Qnrit  of  that  age,  drew  to  himfelf  the  attention 
of  all  the  religious  and  miKtary  world,  and  acquired  a  great 
and  fplendid  reputation.  Ptolemais  was  taken.  The  Sara- 
cen garrifon,  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity,  furrendered 
themfelves  prifoners  of  war  '9  and  the  governor  engaged  that 
Saladin,  befides  paying  a  large  fum  for  their  ratifom,  fhould 
releafe  two  thoufand  five  hundred  Chriftian  prifoners  of  dif- 
tinclion,  and  reflore  the  wood  of  the  true  crofs  5. 

Thus,  my  dear  Philip,  was  this  famous  fiege,  which  had 
fo  long  engaged  die  attention  of  all  Europe  and  Afia,  brought 
to  the  defired  clofe,  after  the  lofs  of  three  hundred  thousand 
men,  exclufive  of  perfons  of  fuperior  rank  j  fix  archbifhops, 
twelve  biihops,  forty  earls,  and  five  hundred  barons.  But 
the  French  monarch,  inftead  of  purfuing  the  hopes  of  far- 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  BeneuiS  Abbas.     G.  Vinifauf.  lib.  iii.    Saladin  refufed  to  ratify  the 
treaty;  and  the  Saracen  prifoners,  to  the  number  of  five  thettfaad,  were  in- 
humanly butchered.     Id.  ilid. 
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ther  conqueft,  and  redeeming  the  holy  city  from  flavery, 
being  difguiled  with  the  afcendant  afTumed  and  acquired  by 
the  king  of  England,  and  having  views  of  many  advantages, 
•which  he  might  reap  by  his  prefence  in  Europe,  declared 
his  refolution  of  returning  to  France  ;  and  he  pleaded  his 
ill  ftate  of  health  as  an  excufe  for  his  defertion  of  the  com- 
mon caufe.  He  left  however  to  Richard  ten  thoufaiid  of  his 
troops,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
he  renewed  his  oath  never  to  commit  hoflilities  againft  that 
prince's  territories  during  his  abfence.  But  no  fooner  did 
he  reach  Italy  than  he  applied  to  pope  Celeftine  III.  for  a 
/difpenfation  from  his  vow  ;  and,  though  denied  that  requeft, 
he  ftill  proceeded,  but  after  a  more  concealed  manner,  in 
his  unjuft  projects.  He  feduced  prince  John,  king  Richard's 
trother,  from  his  allegiance,  and  did  every  thing  poffible  to 
blacken  the  character  of  that  monarch  himfelf ;  reprefenting 
him  as  privy  to  the  murder  of  the  marquis  de  Montferrat, 
.who  had  been  taken  off,  as  was  well  known,  by  an  Afiatic 
chief,  called  7bc  old  Man  of  the  Mountain^  the  prince  of  the 
AQ"ffln*  :  a  worfl  which  has  found  its  way  into  moft  Eu- 
ropean languages,  from  the  practice  of  thefe  bold  and  deter/- 
.mined  ruffians,  againft  whom  no  precaution  was  fufficient  to 
.guard  any  man,  how  powerful  foever,  and  whofe  refentmeat 
the  marquis  had  provoked6. 

But  Richard's  heroic  actions  in  Palestine  were  the  beft 
apology  for  his  conduct.     The  Chriftiati  adventurers,  under 

his  command,  determined,  on  opening  the  cam- 

.    '  '       .  -    ,  A.  D.  1192. 

paign,  to  attempt  the  iiege  or  Alcalon,  in  order 

.to  prepare  the  way  for  that  of  Jerufalem  j  and  they  marched 
along  the  fea-coaft  with  that  intention.  Saladin  propofed  to 
intercept  their  paflage,  and  placed  himfelf  on  the  road  with 
an  army  of  three  hundred  thoufand  combatants.  On  this 
occafion  was  fought  one  of  the  greateft  battles  of  that  age, 
and  the  mod  celebrated  for  the  military  genius  of  the  com- 
iiianders  ;  for  the  number  and  valour  of  the  troops,  and  for 

6.  W.  Hsroing.    J.  Frompton.    G.  Vinifauf.  lib.  iii.    Rymcr,  vol.  i. 
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the  great  variety  of  events  which  attended  it.  The  right 
wing  of  the  ChrifHan  army,  commanded  "by  d'Avefnefs,  and 
the  left,  conducted  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  were  both 
broken  in  the  beginning  of  the  day,  and  in  danger  of  being 
utterly  defeated  ;  when  Richard,  who  commanded  rn  the 
centre,  and  led  en  the  main  body,  reflored  the  battle.  He 
attacked  the  enemy  with  admirable  intrepidity  and  prefence 
of  mind  ;  performed  the  part  of  a  confummate  general  and 
gallant  foldier;  and  not  pnly  gave  his  two  wings  leifure 
to  recover  from  their  confufion,  but  obtained  a  complete 
victory  over  the  Saracens,  forty  thoufand  of  whom  are  faid 
to  have  been  (lain  in  the  field 7.  Afcalon  foon  after  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Chriflians :  other  fieges  were  carried  on 
with  fuccefs;  and  Richard  was  even  able  to  advance  within 
light  of  Jerufalem,  the  great  object  of  his  hopes  aad  fears, 
when  he  had  the  mortification  to  find,  that  he  mufl  aban- 
don all  thoughts  of  immediate  fuccefs,  and  put  a  flop  to  the 
career  of  victory. 

Animated  with  an  enthufiaftic  ardour  for  thefe  holy  wars, 
the  champions  of  the  crofs,  at  firft,  laid  afide  all  regard  to 
fafety  or  intereft  in  the  profecution  of  their  pious  purpofe  ; 
nnd,  trufting  to  the  immediate  afliftance  of  Heaven,  fet  no- 
thing before  their  eyes  but  fame  and  victory  in  this  worldi, 
nnd  a  crown  of  g'ory  in  the  next.  But  long  abfence  from 
home,  fatigue,  difeafe,  famine,  and  the  varieties  of  fortune 
which  naturally  attend  war,  had  gradually  abated  that  fury 
which  nothing  was  able  inftantly  to  allay  or  withftand. 
Every  leader,  except  the  king  of  England,  exprefled  a  defire 
of  fpeedily  returning  to  Europe ;  fo  that  there  appeared  an 
abiblute  riccefiity  of  abandoning,  for  the  prefent,  all  hopes 
of  farther  conquefc,  and  of  fecuring  the  acquifitkms  of  the 
adventurers  by  an  accommodation  with  Saladin.  Richard 
•therefore  concluded  a  truce  with  that  monarch;  ftipulating 
that  Ptolemais,  Joppr.,  and  ether  fea-port  towns  of  Faleuine, 

j.  G.Vi;iifauf.  lib.  iv. 
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flioukl  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Chriftians,  and  that  every 
one  of  that  religion  fhould  have  liberty  to  perform  his  pil- 
grimage to  Jerufalcm  unmolefted  s.  This  truce  was  con- 
cluded for  three  years,  three  months,  three  weeks,  three  days, 
and  three  hours ;  a  magical  number,  fuggefted  by  a  fuper- 
Hit  ion  well  fuited  to  the  obje6i:  of  the  war. 

Saladin  died  at  Damafcus,  foon  after  concluding  t!;e  truce 
with  the  leaders  of  the  crufade.  He  was  a  prince  of  great 
generofity  and  valour ;  and  it  is  truly  memorable,  That, 
during  his  fatal  illnefs,  he  ordered  his  winding  fheet  to  be 
carried  as  a  flandard  through  every  ftreet  of  the  city,  while 
a  crier  went  before  the  perfon  who  bore  that  enfign  of  mor- 
tality, and  proclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  "  This  is  all  that 
"  remains  to  the  mighty  Saladin,  the  conqueror  of  the  Eaft  !" 
His  laft  will  is  alfo  remarkable.  He  ordered  charities  to  be 
diftributed  to  the  poor,  without  diftinftion  of  Jew,  Chrif- 
tian,  or  Mahometan  9;  intending  by  this  legacy  to  inculcate, 
that  all  men  are  brethren,  and  that,  when  we  would  aflilt 
them,  we  ought  not  to  inquire  what  they  believe,  but  what 
they  feel :  an  admirable  leflbn  to  Chriftians,  though  from  an 
Infidel !  But  the  advantage  of  fcience,  of  moderation,  and 
humanity  were  at  that  time  indeed  entirely  on  the  fide  of  the 
Saracens. 

After  the  truce  Richard  had  no  further  bufinefs  in  Palef- 
tine,  and  the  intelligence  which  he  received  of  the  intrigues 
of  his  brother  John  and  the  king  of  France,  made  him  fen- 
fible  that  his  prefence  was  neccflary  in  Europe.  Not  think- 
ing it  fafe,  however,  to  pafs  through  France,  he  failed  to 
the  Adriatic;  and  being  fhipwreckcd  near  Aquileia,  he  put 
on  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,  with  an  intention  of  taking  his 
journey  fecretly  through  Germany^  But  his  liberality  and 
cxpences  betrayed  him.  Ho  was  arrefted  and 
thrown  into  prifon  by  Leopold,  duke  of  Auftria, 
whom  he  had  offended  at  the  fiege  of  Ptolemais,  and  who- 

8.  W.  Hc.T.ing.  lib.  ii.     G.  Vinifauf.  lib.  vi.  9.  Id.  ibid* 
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fold  him  to  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  who  had  taken  offence 
at  Richard's  alliance  with  Tancred,  king  of  Sicily,  and  was 
glad  to  have  him  in  his  power  10.  Thus  the  gallant  king  of 
England,  who  had  filled  the  whole  world  with  his  renown, 
found  himfelf,  during  the  moil  critical  ttate  of  his  affairs,  con- 
fined to  a  dungeon,  in  the  heart  of  Germany  ;  loaded  with 
irons,  and  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemy,  the  bafeft  an4 
moft  fordid  of  mankind  XI. 

While  the  high  fp irit  of  Richard  fufFered  every  infult  and. 
indignity  in  Germany,  the  king  of  France  employed  every 
means  of  force  and  intrigue,  of  war  and  ncgociation,  againft 
the  dominions  and  the  perfon  of  his  unfortunate  rival.  He 
made  the  emperor  the  larger!:  offers,  if  he  would  deliver 
into  his  hands  the  royal  prifoner  :  he  formed  an  alliance  by 
marriage  with  Denmark,  defiring  that  the  ancient  Damn1} 
claim  to  the  crown  of  England  might  be  transferred  to  him  : 
he  concluded  a  treaty  with  prince  John>  the  king's  brother, 
who  is  faid  to  have  done  homage  to  him  for  the  Englifri 

jo.  W.Neubr.     M.  Paris. 

u.  Cl>ron.  T.  Wykes.  Not  only  the  place  of  Richard's  confinement,  if  w<; 
believe  the  literary  hiflory  of  t  e  times,  but  even  the  circumftance  of  his  cap- 
tivity, was  carefully  concealed  by  his  vindictive  enemies :  and  both  might 
have  remained  unknown,  but  for  the  grateful  attachment  of  a  Provengal 
bard,  c;r  minftrel,  named  Blondel,  who  had  fliared  that  prince's  friendfhip, 
and  tailed  his  bounty.  Having  travelled  over  all  the  European  continent  to. 
lenrn  the  hiftory  of  his  beloved  patron,  who  was  a  poet,  it  appears,  as  welt 
as  a  hero,  Blondel  accidentally  got  intelligence  of  a  certain  caftle  in  Ger- 
many, where  a  prifoner  of  diltindf  ;ou  was  confined,  and  guarded  with  great 
vigilance.  Perfuaded,  by  a  fecrcr  impulfe,  that  this  prifoner  was  the  king  of 
England,  the  minftrel  repaired  to  the  place.  But  the  gates  of  the  caftle 
•were  (hut  againft  him,  and  he  could  obtain  no  information  relative  to  the 
name  or  quality  of  the  unhappy  perfon  it  fecured.  In  this  extremity,  he 
bethought  himfelf  of  an  expedient  for  making  the  desired  difcovery. 
chanted,  with  a  loud  voice,  fome  verfes  of  a  fung,  which  had  been  compofed 
partly  by  himfelf,  partly  by  Richard;  and  to  his unfpeakable  joy,  on  making 
a  paufc,  he  heard  it  re-echoed  and  continued  by  the  royal  captive.  (Hi/- 
froubadours.}  To  this  difcovery  the  Engliih  monarch  js  faid  to  have  owc<J 
eventually  his  releafe. 

crown  | 
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crown  }  and  he  invaded  Normandy,  while  the  traitor  Johij 
attempted  to  make  himfelf  matter  of  England  I2. 

In  the  mean  time  Richard  being  produced  before  a  diet  of 
the  empire,  made  fuch  an  impreflipn  on  the  German  princes 
by  his  eloquence  and  fpirit,  that  they  exclaimed  loudly 
againft  the  conducl:  of  the  emperor.  The  pope  alfo  threat- 
ened him  with  excommunication  ;  and  although  Henry  had 
Jiftened  to  the  propofals  of  the  king  of  France  and  prince, 
John,  he  found  it  would  be  impracticable  for  him  to  execute 
his  and  their  bafe  purpofes,  or  to  detain  any  longer  the  king 
of  England  in  captivity.  He  therefore  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Richard  for  his  ranfom,  and  agreed  to  reftore  him  to 
his  freedom  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  marks  of 
pure  filver,  about  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  our 
prefent  money13 ;  an  enormous  fum  in  thofe  days. 

As  foon  as  Philip  heard  of  Richard's  releafe,  he  wrote  tq 
his  confederate  John,  in  thefe  emphatical  words : 
"  Take  care  of  yourfelf !  the  devil  is  broke  loofe." 
How  different  on  this  occafion  were  the  fentiments  of  the 
Englifti  nation  ! — Their  joy  was  extreme  on  the  appear- 
ance of  their  king,  who  had  acquired  fo  much  glory,  ancj 
fpread  the  reputation  of  their  name  to  the  fartheft  Eaft. 
After  renewing  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation,  amid  the 
acclamations  of  all  ranks  of  people,  and  reducing  the  for- 
trefles  which  dill  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  brother's  ad- 
herents, Richard  parted  over  with  an  army  into  Normandy; 
impatient  to  make  war  upon  Philip,  and  to  revenge  himfelf 
for  the  many  injuries  he  had  fuftained  from  that  mo- 
narch 14. 

When  we  confider  two  fuch  powerful  and  warlike  mo- 
narchs,  inflamed  with  perfonal  animofity  againft  each  other; 
enraged  by  mutual  injuries;  excited  by  rivalfhip ;  impelled 
by  oppofite  intercfts,  and  inftigated  by  the  pride  and  violence 
of  their  own  temper,  our  curiofity  is  naturally  raifecl,  and 

iz.  M.Paris.    VV.  Homing.     R.  Hovcden.  13.  Rymcr,  voL  I. 
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we  expetl  an.  obftinnte  and  furious  war,  diftinguifhed  by  the 
greatcft  events,  and  concluded  by  fome  remarkable  cataf- 
trophe.  \Vc  find  ourfelves,  however,  entirely  difappointed  ; 
the  taking  of  a  caftle,  the  furprize  of  a  ilraggling  party,  a 
rencounter  of  horfe,  which  refemblcs  more  a  route  than  a 
battle,  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  exploits  on  both  fides  ; 
a  certain  proof,  as  a  great  .hiftorian  obferves,  of  the  weak- 
n;fs  of  princes  in  that  age,  and  of  the  little  authority  which 
they  noffefled  over  their  refractory  vailals  I5. 

During  this  war,/ which  continued,  with  fliort  intervals, 
till  Richard's  death,  prince  John  deferted  Philip ;  threw 
Mmfclf  at  his  brother's  feet,  craved  pardon  for  his  offences, 
aad  was  received  into  favour,  at  the  interceflian  of  his  mo- 
ther queen  Eleanor.  "  I  forgive  him  with  all  my  heart," 
faid  die  king;  "  and  hope  I  mall  as  eafily  forget  his  oftenceo,. 
*c  as  he  will  my  pardon  16.'J 

Peace  was  juft  ready  to  be  concluded  between  England 

and  France,  when    Richard   was    unfortunately 

flain  by  an  arrow,  before  an  inconfidcrable  caftle 

•which  he  befieged,  in  hopes  of  taking  from  one  of  his  va(I<;ls 

a  great  mafs  of  gold  which  had  been  found  hid  in  the  earth. 

The  (lory  is  thus  related  : 

Vidomar,  vifcount  of  Limoges,  had  found  a  treafure,  of 
•which  he  fent  part  to  the  king,  as  a  prefent.  But  Richaid, 
as  fupcrior  lord,  claimed  the  whole;  and,  at  the  head  of 
fome  Brabancons,  befieged  the  count  in  the  caftle  of  Chalus, 
in  order  to  make  him  comply  with  his  demand,  The  gar-r 
lifon  offered  to  furrender  ;  but  the  king  replied,  fince  he  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  come  thither  and  befiege  the  place  in 
ptrfon,  he  would  take  it  by  force,  and  hang  every  one  of 
then*.  The  fame  day  Richard,  accompanied  by  Alarcadee, 
leader  of  his  Brabancons,  went  to  furvey  the  caftle  i  when 
one  Bcrtrar.d  de  Gourdon,  an  archer,  took  aim  at  him,  and, 
pierced  his  fliouidcr  with  an  arrow.  1  he  king  however, 

H;Ji.  En  Jan;',  Yul.  it.  1 6.  M.  Pwis. 
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gave  orders  for  the  alTault ;  took  the  place,  and  hanged  all 
the  garrifon,  except  Gourdon,  whom  he  reiervcd  for  a  more 
cruel  execution  '7. 

Richard's  wound  was  not  in  itfelf  dangerous,  but  the  un- 
Jkilfulncfs  of  the  furgeon  made  it  mortal ;  and  when  the 
king  found  his  end  approaching,  he  fent  for  Gourdon,  and 
demanded  the  reafon  why  he  fought  his  life.  "  My  father* 
"  and  my  two  brothers,"  replied  the  undaunted  foldier, 
<c  fell  by  your  fword,  and  you  intended  to  have  executed 
*c  me.  I  am  now  in  your  power,  and  you  may  do  your 
"  worlt  ;  but  1  (hall  endure  the  mod  fevere  torments  wirh 
"  pleafure,  provided  I  can  think  that  Heaven  has  af- 
"  forded  me  fuch  great  revenge,  as,  with  my  own  hand,  to 
*'  be  the  caufe  of  your  death,"  Struck  with  the  boldnefs 
of  this  reply,  and  humbled  by  his  approaching  diflolution, 
Richard  ordered  the  prifoner  to  be  fet  at  liberty  and  a  fura 
of  money  to  be  given  him.  But  the  blood- thirfty  Braban-* 
c,on,  Marcailee,  a'ftranger  to  fuch  gcnerofity,  feizcd  the 
unhappy  man,  f)ayed  him  alive,  and  then  hanged  him  l8. 

The  mod  fliining  part  of  the  character  of  Richard  I. 
was  his  military  talents.  No  man,  even  in  that  romantic 
age,  carried  perfonal  courage  or  intrepidity  to  a  greater 
height ;  and  this  quality  obtained  him  the  appellation  of 
Cceur  dc  Liont  or  the  Lion-hearted  Hero.  As  he  left  no  iflue 
Behind  him,  he  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  John. 
.  The  fuccefTjqn  was  difputed  by  Arthur,  duke  of  Britanny, 
fpn  of  Geoffrey,  the  elder  brother  of  John  j  and  the  barons 

17.  R.  Hovedcn.    J.  Brompton. 

18.  Hovedcn.     The  Braban^ons  were  ruffian  mercenaries,  formed  out  of 
the  numerous  bands  of  robbers,  who,  during  the  middle  ages,  infilled  every 
country  of  Europe,  and  fct  the  civil  magiftrati;  at  defiance.     1-  .xci'uled  the 
protection  of  general  focicty,  thefe  banoitti  ioimed  a  kind  of  goveniiv  lit 
among  thcmfclvcs.    Troops  of  them  were  fometimcs  cniiited  in  the  i 

of  one  prince  or  baron,  fomctimes  in  that  of  another  ;  and  they  often  rutted 
in  an  independent  manner,  uiidc-r  leaders  of  their  own.  Vv'.Neubrig.  Cbten. 
Itrv. 
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of  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine,  declared  in  favour  of  this 
young  prince's  title.     The  king  of  France,  whofe  daughter 
he  efpoufed,  alfo  affifted  him;  and  every  thing 
promifed  fuccefs,  when  Arthur  was  unfortunately 
£aken  prifoner  by  his  uncle  John,  and  inhumanly  murdered. 
The  fate  of  this  unhappy  prince  is  differently  related,  but 
die  following  account  feems  the  moft  probable.     After  hav- 
ing  employed  unfuccefsfully  different  afiaflins,  John  went 
himfelf  in  a  boat,  by  night,  to  the  caftle  of  Rouen,  where 
Arthur  was  confined,  and  ordered  him  to  be  brought  forth. 
Aware  of  his  danger,  and  fubdued  by  the  continuance  of 
his  misfortunes,  and  by  the  approach  of  death,  the  brave 
youth,  who  had  before  gallantly  maintained  the  juftice  of  his 
caufe,  threw  himfelf  on  his  knees  before  his   uncle,  and 
begged  for  niercy.     But  the  barbarous  tyrant,  making  no 
reply,  ftabbed  his  nephew  to  the  heart ;  and  faftening  a 
ftone  to  the  dead  body,  threw  it  into  the  Seine  I9» 

John's  misfortunes  commenced  with  his  crime.  The 
whole  world  was  ftruck  with  horror  at  his  barbarity ;  and 
he  was  from  that  moment  detefted  by  his  fubjefts,  both  in 
England  and  on  the  continent.  The  Bretons,  disappointed 
in  their  fondeft  hopes,  waged  implacable  war  againft  him, 
in  order  to  revenge  the  murder  of  their  duke  :  and  they  car- 
ried their  complaints  before  the  French  monarch,  as  fupe- 
rior  lord,  demanding  juftice  for  the  inhuman  violence  com- 
mitted by  John  on  the  perfon  of  Arthur.  Philip  II.  receiv- 
ed their  application  with  pleafure  :  he  fummoned  John  to 
ftand  trial  before  him  and  his  peers  :  and,  on  his  non-ap- 
pearance, he  was  declared  guilty  of  felony  and  parricide,  and 
all  his  foreign  dominions  were  adjudged  forfeited  to  the 
crown  of  France  20. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  the  execution  of  this  fentence, 
in  order  to  complete  the  glory  of  Philip,  whofe  adtive  and 

19,  T.  \Vykes.     W.  Heming.     M.  P^Is.     H.  KnigMon. 
*e.  JbianL  Morgan.     M.  Weft. 
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ambitious  fpirit  had  long  with  impatience  borne  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  fo  powerful  a  vafial  as  the  king  of  England. 
He  therefore  greedily  embraced  the  prefent  favourable  op- 
portunity of  annexing  to  the  French  crown  the  Englifh  do- 
minions on  the  continent  5  a  proje£t  which  the  found  policy 
of  Henry  II.  and  the  military  genius  of  Richard  I.  had 
rendered  impracticable  to  the  moft  vigorous  efforts,  and 
moft  dangerous  intrigues,  of  this  able  and  artful 

n-  T  -       A.  D.  120<f. 

pnnce.     But  the  general  defection  of  John  s  vai- 
fals  rendered  every  enterprize  eafy  againft  him;  and  Philipt 
not  only  re-united  Normandy  to  the  crown  of  France,  buf 
fucceflively  reduced  Anjou,  Maine,  Touraine,  and  part  o£ 
Poitou,  under  his  dominion  ar.     Thus,  by  the  bafenefs  ofi 

one  prince,  and  the  intrepidity  of  another,  the 

A.  D.  1 105. 
French  monarchy  received,  in  a  few  years,  fuch 

an  acceffion  of  power  and  grandeur  as,  in  the  ordinary  courfe 
of  things,  it  would  have  required  fcveral  ages  to  attain* 

John's  arrival  in  England  completed  his  difgrace.  He 
fnw  himfelf  univerfally  defpifed  by  the  barons,  on  account 
of  his  pufillanimity  and  bafenefs ;  and  a  quarrel  with  th« 
clergy  drew  upon  him  the  contempt  of  that  order,  and  the 
indignation  of  Rome.  The  papal  chair  was  then  filled  by 
Innocent  III.  who  having  been  exalted  to  it  at  a  more  early 
period  of  life  than  ufual,  and  being  endowed  with  a  lofty 
and  enterprifing  genius,  gave  full  fcope  to  his  ambition ; 
and  attempted,  perhaps  more  openly  than  any  of  his  prede- 
ceflbrs,  to  convert  that  ghoflly  fuperiority,  which  was  yield- 
ed him  by  all  the  European  princes,  into  a  real  dominion 
over  them  ;  ftrongly  inculcating  that  extravagant  maxim, 
"  That  neither  princes  nor  bifhops,  civil  governors  nor  ec- 
tt  clefiaftical  rulers,  have  any  lawful  power,  in  church  or 
"  ftate,  but  what  they  derive  from  the  pope."  To  this 

pontiff  an  appeal  was  made  relative  to  the  elec- 

A.  D.  nc6. 
tion  of  an  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.    Two  pri- 

matea  had  been  elected ;  one  by  the  monks  or  canons  of 

at.  «'**.  Trtvii.    Ypod.  Neuft. 
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Chrift-church,  Canterbury,  and  one  by  the  fuffragan  bifhops* 
who  had  the  king's  approbation.  The  pope  declared  both 
elections  void ;  and  commanded  the  monks,  under  penalty 
of  excommunication,  to  chufe  for  their  primate  cardinal 
Langton,  an  Englifhman  by  birth,  but  educated  in  France, 
and  connected  by  his  interefls  and  attachments  with  the  fee 
of  Rome*  The  monks  complied;  and  John. 

A*   D    Jjto7 

inflamed  with  rage  at  fuch  an  ufurpation  of  his 
prerogative,  expelled  them  the  convent ;  fwearing  by  God's 
teeth,  his  ufual  oath,  that,  if  the  pope  gave  him  any  farther 
difturbance,  he  would  banifh  all  the  bifliops  and  clergy  of 
England2*.  Innocent  however  knew  his  weaknefs,  and 
laid  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict ;  at  that  time  the  grand 
inftrument  of  vengeance  and  policy  employed  againft  fove- 
reigns  by  the  court  of  Rome. 

The  execution  of  this  fentence  was  artfully  calculated  to 
ftrike  the  fenfes  in  the  highefl  degree,  and  to  operate  with 
irrefiflible  force  on  the  fuperftitious  minds  of  the  people. 
The  nation  was  fuddenly  deprived  of  all  exterior  exercife  of 
its  religion  ;  the  altars  were  defpbiled  of  their  ornaments  , 
the  crones,  the  reliques,  the  images,  the  ftatues  of  the  faints 
were  laid  on  the  ground  ;  and,  as  if  the  air  itfelf  had  been 
profaned,  and  might  pollute  them  by  its  contact,  the  priefts 
carefully  covered  them  up,  even  from  their  own  approach 
and  veneration.  The  ufe  of  bells  entirely  ceafed  in  all  the 
churches ;  the  bells  themfelves  were  removed  from  the 
fteeples,  and  laid  on  the  ground  with  the  other  facred  uten- 
fils.  Mafs  was  celebrated  with  fliut  doors,  and  none  but 
the  priefts  were  admitted  to  that  holy  inftitution.  The  laity 
partook  of  no  religious  rite,  except  baptifm  of  new-born 
infants,  and  the  communion  to  the  dying.  The  dead  were 
not  interred  in  confecrated  ground  :  they  were  thrown  into 
ditches,  or  buried  in  the  common  fields ;  and  their  obfe- 
quies  were  not  attended  with  prayers,  or  any  hallowed  cere- 

23.  M.  Paris. 
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mony.  The  people  were  prohibited  the  ufe  of  meat,  as  in 
Lent,  and  debarred  from  all  pleafures  and  amufements. 
Every  thing  wore  the  appearance  of  the  deepeft  diftrefs,  ami 
of  the  mod  immediate  apprehenfions  of  divine  vengeance 
and  indignation  23. 

While  England  groaned  under  this  dreadful  fente-nce,  a 
new  and  very  extraordinary  fcene  difclofed  itfelf  on  the  con- 
tinent. Pope  Innocent  III.  publifhed  a  crufade  againft  the 
Albigcnfes,  a  fpecies  of  feclaries  in  the  South  of  France, 
whom  he  denominated  heretics  ;  becaufe,  like  all  fc&aries, 
they  neglected  the  rites  of  the  church,  and  oppofcd  the  pcrwer 
and  influence  of  the  clergy.  Moved  by  that  mad  fuper- 

ftition.  which  had  hurried  fuch  armies  into  Afia, 

A.  D.  1309. 

in  order  to  combat  the  infidels,  and  the  reign- 
ing paffion  for  -wars  and  adventures,  people  flocked  from 
all  parts  of  Europe  to  the  ftandard  of  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  the  general  of  this  crufade.  The  count  of  Thaioulc* 
who  protected  the  Albigenfes,  was  ilript  of  his  dominions  ; 
and  thefe  unhappy  people  themfelves,  though  the  moil  in- 
offenfiyeof  mankind,  were  exterminated  with  all  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  moft  unfeeling  barbarity  24. 

Innocent  having  thus  made  trial  of  his  power,  carried  ftill 
farther  his  ecclefiaftical  vengeance  againft  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, who  was  now  both  defpifed  and  hated  by  his  fubjecl* 
of  all  ranks  and  conditions.  He  gave  the  bifhops  of  Lon- 
don, Ely,  and  Worcefter,  authority  to  denounce  againft 
John  the  fentence  of  excommunication.  His  fubjects  were 

43.  John,  befides  ba'iiflilng  the  bifhops,  and  confifcating  the  efiates  of  ail 
the  ecclcfiaflics  \vhf»  obeyed  the* interdict,  took  a  very  fingular  and  fevrxe 
revenge  upon  the  clergy.  In  order  to  diftrefs  them  in  the  tendercfl  point, 
nnd  at  the  fame  time  cxpofe  them  to  reproach  and  ridicule,  he  threw  int« 
prifon  ull  their  crMic«bii!cs.  (M.  Paris.  Ann.  Waveri.}  Thcfe  concubiaet 
we  e  a  fo:  t  of  inferior  wives,  politically  indulged  to  die  clergy  by  the  ci»il 
magiflrate,  after  the  members  of  that  f.icrccl  body  were  enjoined  celibacy  bj 
the  canons  of  the  church.  Tudrc  Paolo,  lltjl.  Coix.  Trid.  lib.  L 

34.  Hijl.  Albig. 
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abfolved  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  a  fentence  of  de- 
pofition  foon  followed.     But  as  this  laft  fentence 
required  an  armed  force  to  execute  it,  the  pon- 
tiff pitched  on  Philip  II.  king  of  France,  as  the  perfon  into 
whofe  hand  he  could  mod  properly  entruft  fo  terrible  a  wea- 
po'n :  and  he  proffered  that  monarch,  befides  the  remiflion 
of  all  his  fins,  arid  endlefs  fpiritual  benefits,  the  kingdom  of 
England  as  the  reward  of  his  labour  *5* 

Seduced  by  the  profpecT:  of  prefent  intereft,  Philip  ac- 
cepted the  pope's  liberal  offer  ;  although  he  thereby  ratified 
an  authority  which  might  one  dsy  tumble  nim  from  his 
throne,  and  which  it  was  the  common  concern  of  all  princes 
to  oppofe.  He  levied  a  great  army  j  fummoned  all  the  vaf- 
fals  of  his  crown  to  attend  him  at  Rouen  ;  collected  a  fleet 
of  feventeen  hundred  veflels,  great  and  fmall,  in  the  fea- 
ports  of  Normandy  and  Picardy ;  and  partly  by  the  zeal  of 
the  age,  partly  by  the  perfonal  regard  univerfally  paid  him/ 
prepared  a  force,  which  feemed  equal  to  the  greatnefs  of  his 
enterprize.  John,  on  the  other  hand,  iffued  out  writs,  re- 
quiring the  attendance  of  all  his  military  vaflals  at  Dover, 
and  even  of  all  able-bodied  men,  to  defend  the  kingdom  in 
this  dangerous  extremity.  An  infinite  number  appeared  , 
out  of  which  he  felecied  an  army  of  fixty  thoufand  men  *6. 
He  had  alfo  a  formidable  fleet  at  Portfmouth,  and  he  might 
have  relied  on  the  fidelity  of  both  ;  not  indeed  from  their 
attachment  to  him,  but  from  that  fpirit  of  emulation  which 
has  fo  long  fubfifted  between  the  natives  of  .England  and 
France. 

All  Europe  was  held  in  expectation  of  a  decifive  action! 
between  the  two  kings,  when  the  pope  artfully  tricked  them 
both,  and  took  to  himfeif  that  tempting  prize,  which  he 
had  pretended  to  hold  out  to  Philip.  This  extraordinary 
tran faction  was  negociated  by  Pandolfo,  the  pope's  legate  ta 
France  and  England.  In  his  way  through  France*  he  ob- 

25.  M.  Paris.    M.  Weftminft.  36.  Ibid. 
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ferved  Philip's  great  armament,  and  highly  commended  his 
zeal  and  diligence.  He  thence  parted  to  Dover,  under  pre- 
tence of  negotiating  \vith  the  barons  in  favour  of  the  French 
king,  and  had  a  conference  with  John  on  his  arrival.  He 
magnified  to  that  prince  the  number  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
cHfaffec~lion  of  his  own  fubje&s  ;  intimating,  that  there  was 
yet  one  way,  and  but  one,  to  fecure  himfelf  from  the  im- 
pending danger  j  namely,  to  put  himfelf  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  pope,  who,  like  a  kind  and  merciful  father,  wa3 
ftill  willing  to  receive  him  into  his  bofom. 

John,  labouring  under  the  apprehenfions  of  prefent  ter- 
fror,  liftened  to  the  infidious  propofal,  and  abjectly  agreed 
to  hold  his  dominions  as  a  feudatory  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
In  confequence  of  this  agreement,  he  did  hdmage  to  the 
pope  in  the  perfon  of  his  legate,  Pandolfo,  with  all  the  hu- 
iniliating  rites  which  the  feudal  law  required  of  vaflals  be- 
fore their  liege-lord  and  fuperior.  He  came  difarmed  into 
the  prefence  of  the  legate,  who  was  feated  on  a  throne  :  he 
threw  himfelf  on  his  knees  before  it ;  he  lifted  up  his  joined 
hands,  and  put  them  between  thofe  of  Pandolfo,  and  fwore 
fealty  to  the  pope  in  the  following  words.  "  I  John,  by 
*'  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England  and  lord  of  Ireland, 
"  for  the  expiation  of  my  fins,  and  out  of  my  own  free 
44  will,  with  the  advice  and  confent  of  my  barons,  do  give 
**  unto  the  church  of  Rome,  and  to  pope  Innocent  III. 
u  and  his  fucceiTors,  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland, 
*'  together  with  all  the  rights"  belonging  to  them  ;  and  will 
w  hold  them  of  the  pope,  as  his  vaflal.  I  will  be  faithful  to 
"  God,  to  the  church  of  Rome,  to  the  pope  my  lord,  and  to 
"  his  fucceflbrs  lawfully  elecled  :  and  I  bind  myfelf  to  pay 
"  him  a  tribute  of  one  thoufand  marks  of  filver  yearly  j  to 
"  wit,  feven  hundred  for  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  thres 
«  hundred  for  Ireland  2V 

Part  of  the  money  was  immediately  paid  to  the  legate,  a» 

27.  Rymer,  vol.  i.     M.  Paris;  Wjl.  Mtyor. 
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an  earneft  of  the  fubjettion  of  the  kingdom ;  after  which 
the  crown  and  fceptre  were  alfo  delivered  to  him.  The  in- 
folent  Italian  trampled  the  money  under  his  feet,  indicating 
thereby  the  pope's  fuperiority  and  the  king's  dependent 
ftate,  and  kept  the  regalia  tfive  days  j  then  returned  them  to 
John,  as  a  favour  from  the  pope,  their  common  matter . 

During  this  fhameful  negociation,  the  French  monarch 
waited  impatiently  at  Boulogne  for  the  legate's  return,  in 
order  to  put  to  fea.  The  legate  at  length  returned  ;  and  the 
king,  to  his  utter  aftonifhment,  was  given  to  underftandj 
that  he  was  no  longer  permitted  to  attack  England,  which 
was  become  a  fief  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  its  king  a 
vafTal  of  the  Holy  See.  Philip  was  enraged  at  this  intelli- 
gence :  he  fwore  he  would  no  longer  be  the  dupe  of  fuch 
hypocritical  pretences  ;  nor  would  he  have  defnled  from  his 
enterprize  but  for  weightier  reafons.  His  fleet  was  utterly 
deflroyed  by  that  of  England ;  and  the  emperor  Otho  IV. 
who  at  once  difputed  the  empire  with  Frederic  II.  fon  to 
Henry  VI.  and  Italy  with  the  pope,  as  we  mall  afterwards 
have  occafion  to  fee,  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  his 
uncle,  the  king  of  England,  in  order  to  oppofe  the  defigns 
of  France,  now  become  formidable  to  the  reft  of  Europe. 
With  this  view  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a.  prodigious 
force  j  and  the  French  monarch  feemed  in  danger  of  being 
crufhed  for  having  grafped  at  a  prefent  proffered  him  by  the 
pope. 

Philip,  however,  advanced  undifmayed  to  meet  his  ene- 
mies, with  an  army  of  fifty  thoufand  chofen  men,  command- 
ed by  the  chief  nobility  of  France,  and  including  twelvs 
hundred  knights,  and  between  fix  and  feven  thoufand  gens- 
tfarmes.  The  emperor  Otho,  on  the  other  fide,  had  with 
him  the  earl  of  Salifoury,  baftard  brother  to  king  John,  the 
count  of  Flanders,  the  duke  of  Brabant,  feven  or  eight 
German  princes,  and  a  force  fuperior  to  that  of  Philip. 
The  two  armies  met  near  the  village  of  Bouvines,  between 
i  Lille 
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Lifle  and  Tournay,  where  the  allies  were  totally  routed,  and 
thirty  thoufand  Germans  are  faid  to  have  been  flain  za. 

This  victory  eftablifhed  for  ever  the  glory  of  Philip,  and 
gave  full  fecurity  to  all  his  dominions.  John  could  there- 
fore hope  for  nothing  farther,  than  henceforth  to  rule  his 
own  kingdom  in  peace  ;  and  his  clofe  alliance  with  the 
pope,  which  he  was  determined  at  any  price  to  maintain, 
enfured  him,  as  he  imagined,  the  certain  attainment  of  that 
felicity.  How  much  was  he  deceived  !  A  truce  was  indeed 
concluded  with  France,  but  the  moft  grievous  fcene  of  this 
prince's  misfortunes  ftill  awaited  him.  He  was  doomed 
to  humble  himfelf  before  his  own  fubje&s,  that  the  rights  of 
Engliflimen  might  be  reftored,  and  the  privileges  of  huma- 
nity fecured  and  afcertained. 

The  conquefl  of  England  by  William  the  Norman,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  feudal  government  into  the  king- 
dom, had  much  infringed  the  liberties  of  the  natives.  The 
whole  people  were  reduced  to  a  flate  of  vaflalage  under  the 
king  or  barons,  and  even  the  greater  part  of  them  to  a  flate 
of  actual  flavery.  The  neceftity  alfo  of  devolving  great 
power  into  the  hands  of  a  prince,  who  was  to  maintain  a 
military  dominion  over  a  vanqui(hed  nation,  had  induced  the 
Norman  barons  to  fubjecl:  themfelves  to  a  more  abfolute  au- 
thority, as  I  have  already  had  occafion  to  obferve,  than  men 
of  their  rank  commonly  fubmitted  to  in  other  feudal  govern- 
ments ;  fo  that  England,  during  the  courfe  of  an  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  had  groaned  under  a  tyranny  unknown 
to  all  the  kingdoms  founded  by  the  northern  conquerors. 
Prerogatives  once  exalted  are  not  eafily  reduced.  Different 
conceflions  had  been  made  by  different  princes,  in  order  to 
ferve  their  temporary  purpofes;  but  thefe  were  foon  difre- 
garded,  and  the  fame  unlimited  authority  continued  to  be 
both  by  them  and  their  fucceflbrs.  The  feeble 
rL'ign  of  John,  a  prince  .equally  odious  and  contemptible 
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to  the  whole  nation,  feemed  therefore  to  afford  all  ranks  of 
men  a  happy  opportunity  of  recovering  their  natural  and 
conftitutional  rights  ; — and  it  was  not  neglected. 

The  barons  entered  into  a  confederacy,  and  formally  de- 
manded a  restoration  of  their  privileges  ;  and,  that 
their  caufe  might  wear  the  greater  appearance  of 
:y  they  aMb  included  thofe  of  the  clergy  and  the  peo- 
ple. They  took  arms  ta  enforce  their  requeft :  they  laid 
wafte  the  royal  domains :  and  John,  after  employing  a  va- 
riety of  expedients,  in  order  to  divert  the  blow  aimed  at 
the  prerogatives  of  his  crownx  was  obliged  to  lower  him- 
felf,  and  treat  with  his  fubjects. 

A  conference  was  held  between  the  king  and  the  barons- 
at  Runnemede,  between  Windfor  and  Staines;  a  fpot  ever 
fince  defervedly  celebrated,  and  even  hallowed  by  every  zea- 
lous lover  of  liberty.  There  John,,  after  a  debate  of  fome 
days,  figned  and  fealed  the  famous  Magna  Chartay. 
or  GREAT  CHARTER;  which  either  granted  or 
fecured  very  important  privileges  to  every  order  of  men- 
in  the  kingdom — to  the  barons,,  to  the  clergy,,  and  to  the 
people. 

What  thefe  privileges  particularly  were  you«  will  befi; 
learn,  my  dear  Philip,  from  the  charter  itfelf,  which  de- 
ferves  your  moft  early  and  continued  attention,  as  it  in- 
volves all  the  great  out-lines  of  a  legal  government,  and* 
provides  for  the  equal  diftribution  of  juftice,  and  free  enjoy- 
ment of  property ;  the  chief  objects  for  which  political 
fociety  was  firft  founded  by  men,  which  the  people  have 
a  perpetual  and  unalienable  right  to  recall,  and  which  no- 
time,  nor  precedent,  nor  ftatute,  nor  pofitive  inftitution,. 
ought  to  deter  them  from  keeping  ever  uppermoft  in  then 
thoughts  19, 

The 

29.  The  moft  valuable  flipulation  in  this  charter,  and  the  grand  fecurity 
of  the  lives,  liberties,  and  properties  of  Ehglifiimen,  was  the  following 
coacefiion.  «  No  freeman  Ihall  be  apprehended  or  imprifoncd,  or  diffeifec 
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The  better  to  fecure  the  execution  of  this  charter,  the 
toons  flipulated  with  the  king  for  the  privilege  of  choofing 
twenty-five  members  of  their  own  order,  as  confervators  of 
the  public  liberties:  and  no  bounds  were  fet  to  the  autho- 
rity of  thefe  noblemen,  either  in  extent  or  duration.  If 
-complaint  \vas  made  of  a  violation  of  the  charter,  any  four 
of  the  confervators  might  admonifh  the  king  to  redrefs  the 
grievance ;  and  if  fatisfacHon  was  not  obtained,  they  could 
afiemble  -the  whole  council  of  twenty-five.  This  auguft 
•body,  in  conjunction  with  the  great  council  .of  the  nation, 
was  impowered  to  compel  him  to  obferve  the  charter-.;  and 
in  cafe  of  refiftance,  might  levy  war  againft  him.  All 
men  throughout  the  kingdom  were  bound,  under  penalty  of 
confifcation,  to  fwear  obedience  to  the  five  and  twenty 
•barons ;  and  the  freeholders  of  each  county  were  to  chufe 
twelve  knights,  who  fhould  make  report  of  fuch  -evil  cuf- 
toms  as  required  redrefsj  conformable  to  the  tenor  of  the 
•Great  Charter  3°. 

In  what  manner  John  ,af3ed  after  granting  the  -charter, 
and  under  thefe  regulations,  to  which  he  feemed  paflively 
to  fubmit,  together  with  their  influence  on  the  Englifh  con- 
flitution,  and  on  the  affairs  of  France,  we  fhall  afterwards 
have  occafion  to  fee.  At  prefent  we  muft  caft  our  eyes  on 
rthe  other  ftates  of  Europe* 

"  or  outlawed,  or  "banifhed,  or   any  other  way   deflroyecl;   nor  will  WE 
•««  go  upon  bim,  nor  will  WE  fend  upon  him,  except  by  the  legal  judgment  of  bis 
«  fteriy  or  by  the  law  of  the  land."    (Mag.  dart.  Arc.  xxxii  )     The  ftipu- 
lation  next  in  importance  feems  to  be  the  fmgular  conceffion    That  "  to  no 
"  man  will  we /<•//,  to  no  man    will   we  de'ay   right,   and  jujlice."  (Ibid. 
Art.  xxxiii.)     Thefe  conctfiions  (hew,  in  a  very  ftrong  li^ht,  the  vlolencog 
<and  iniquitous  praclices  of  the  Anglo  Norman  princes. 
3?.  M.  Paris.    Rymer,  vol.  i. 
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LETTER      XXXI. 

The  GERMAN  EMPIRE  and  its  Dependencies,  ROME  .and  tag 
ITALIAN  STATES,  from  the  AcceJJion  of  HENRY  VI.  to  the 
FJeflion  of  RODOLPH  of  HAPSBURG,  Founder  of  the  Houfe  of 
AUSTRIA,  ivith  a  Continuation  of  the  Hijlory  of  the  CRUSADES. 

TT  is  neceffary,   my  dear  Philip,  that  I  mould  here  re- 
capitulate a  little  •,    for  there  is  no  portion  of  Modern 
Hiftory  more  perplexed,  than  that  under  review. 

The  emperor,  Frederic  BarbarofTa,  died,  as  you  have  feen, 
in  his  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  his  fon,  Henry  VI. 
received  almofl  at  the  fame  time  intelligence  of  the  death  of 

his  father  and  his  brother-in-law,  William  king 
A.  D.  1190. 

of  Naples  and    Sicily,   to  whofe  dominions  he 

was  heir  in  right  of  his  wife.  After  fettling  the  affairs  of 
Germany,  he  levied  an  army,  and  marched  into  Italy,  in 
order  to  be  crowned  by  the  pope,  and  go  with  the  em- 
prefs  Conftantia  to  recover  the  fucceffion  of  Sicily,  which 
was  ufurped  by  Tancred,'  her  natural  brother.  With  this 
view  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the 
Lombards,  by  enlarging  the  privileges  of  Genoa,  Pifa,  and 

other  cities,  in  his  way  to  Rome.     There  the 
A.  D.  n9r.  '  .     •  f 

ceremony  ot  coronation  was  performed,  the  day 

after  Eafter,  by  Celeftine  III.  accompanied  with  a  very  re- 
markable circumftance.  That  pope,  who  was  then  in  his 
eighty- fixth  year,  had  no  fooner  placed  the  crown  upon 
Henry's  head,  than  he  kicked  it  off  again  ;  as  a  teftimony  of 
the  _power  refilling  in  the  foTereign  pontiff,  to  make  and  un- 
make emperors  '. 

Henry  now  prepared  for  the  conquer!  of  Naples  and  Si- 
cily, in  which  he  was  oppofed  by  the  pope.  For  although 
Celeftine  confidercd  Tancred  as  an  ufurper,  and  wanted  to 


i.  R.Hovcdcn.    Annal.  Heif.  lib.  ii. 
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fee  him  deprived  of  the  crown  of  Sicily,  \vliich  he  claimed, 
in  imitation  of  his  predcceflbrs,  as  a  fief  of  the  Koly  See,  he 
was  flill  more  averfc  againft  the  emperor's  poflefilng  that 
kingdom;  becaufe  fuch 'an  acccffion  of  territory  would  have 
rendered  him  too  powerful  in  Italy  for  the  interefts  of  the 
church.  He  dreaded  fo  formidable  a  vaflal.  Henry,  how- 
ever, without  paying  any  regard  to  the  threats  and  remon- 
ftrances  of  his  Holinefs,  took  almoft  all  the  towns  of  Cam- 
pania, Apulia,  and  Calabria ;  inverted  the  city  of  Naples, 
and  font  for  the  Genoefe  fleet,  which  he  had  engaged  to 
come  and  form  the  blockade  by  fea.  But,  before  its  ar- 
rival, he  was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege,  in  confequence  of  a 
dreadful  mortality  among  his  troops,  and  all  future  attempts 
upon  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily  proved  ineffectual 
during  the  life  of  Tancred  z. 

The  emperor,  after  his  return  to  Germany,  incorporated 
the  Teutonic  krights  into  a  regular  order,  feligi- 
ous  and  military,  and  built  a  houfe  for  them  at 
Coblentz.  Thefe  Teutonic  knights,  and  alfo  the  Knights 
Templars,  and  Knights  Hofpitallcrs,  were  originally  monks, 
who  fettled  in  Jerufalem,  when  it  was  firft  taken  by  the 
champions  of  the  Crofs.  They  were  eftablifhed  into  reli- 
gious fraternities  for  the  relief  of  diftrefled  pilgrims,  and  for 
the  care  of  the  lick  and  wounded,  without  any  hoilile  pur- 
pofe.  But  the  holy  city  being  afterwards  in  danger,  they 
took  up  arms,  and  made  a  vow  to  combat  the  Infidels,  as 
they  had  formerly  done  to  combat  their  own  carnal  inclina- 
tions. The  enthufiailic  zeal  of  the  times  incrcafcd  their 
members :  they  grew  wealthy  and  honourable  ;  were  patro- 
nized in  Europe  by  different  princes,  and  became  a  militia 
of  conquerors  3.  Their  exploits  I  fiu!l  have  occafion  to 
relate. 

In  what  manner  Richard  I.  king  of  England,  was  arrefted 
pn  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  by  Leopold  duke  of 

.'on.  fic~.  It.!.',  lib.  xv.  3.  Kclyot,  ' H;jh  det  OrJres. 
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Auftria,  and  detained  prifoner  by  the  emperor,  we  have 
already  feeru  As  foon  as  Henry  had  received  the  money 

for  that  prince's  ranfom,  he  made  new  prepara- 
A.  D.I  194. 

tions  for  the  conqueft  of  Sicily ;  and  Tancred 

dying  about  the  fame  time,  he  effected  his  purpofe  by  the 
affiftance  of  the  Genoefe.  The  queen  dowager  furrendered 
Salerno,  and  her  right  to  the  crown,  on  condition  that  her 
fon  William  fhould  poflefs  the  principality  of  Tarentum. 
But  Henry,  joining  the  mod  atrocious  cruelty  to  the  bafefl 
perfidy,  no  fooner  found  himfelf  matter  of  the  place,  than 
he  ordered  the  infant  king  to  be  caftrated  •,  to  have  his  eyes 
put  out,  and  be  confined  in  a  dungeon.  The  royal  treafure 
was  tranfported  to  Germany,  and  the  queen  and  her  daugh- 
ters were  fhut  up  in  a  convent4. 

While  thefe  things  were  tranfacYmg  in  Sicily,  the  em-: 

prefs,  though  near  the  age  of  fifty,  was  delivered  of  a  for} 

named    Frederic,      And  Henry,  in  the    plenitude   of  hi$ 

power,  afiembled  foon  after  a  diet  of  the  German  princes  to 

whom  he  explained  his  intention  of  rendering  the  imperial 

crown  hereditary,  in  order   to  prevent  thofe  difturbances. 

which  attended  the  election  of  emperors.     A  der 

cree  was  patted  for  that  purpofe  j    and    FredeT 

ric  II.  yet  in  his  cradle,  was    declared   king    of   the    Ro- 

jnans  5. 

In  the  mean  time  the  emperor  was  folicited  by  the  pope 
to  engage  in  a  new  crufade,  for  the  relief  of  the  Chriftians 
in  the  Holy  Land.  Henry  obeyed,  but  took  care  to  turn 
it  to  his  advantage.  He  convoked  a  general  diet  at  Worms, 
where  he  folemnly  declared  his  resolution  of  employing  his 
whole  power,  and  even  of  hazarding  his  life  for  the  acr 
complifhment  of  fo  holy  an  undertaking :  and  he  expati- 
ated on  the  fubjetr.  with  fo  much  eloquence,  that  almoft  th« 
whole  aflembly  took  the  crofs.  Nay,  fuch  multitudes)  from, 

4.  Sigon.  Reg.  Ita'.     Relius,  tie  Reg.  Nafo',  et  Sid!. 
$.  Lunig.  Ai-cli.  Imp.     Heifs,  lib.  ii. 

all 
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all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  enlifted  themfelves,  that 
Henry  divided  them  into  three  large  armies ;  one  of  which, 
under  the  command  of  the  bifhop  of  Mentz,  took  the  route 
of  Hungary,  where  it  was  joined  by  Margaret  queen  of 
that  country,  who  entered  herfelf  in  this  pious  expedition,' 
and  actually  ended  her  days  in  Paleftine.  The  fecond  army 
was  aflembled  in  Lower  Saxony,  and  embarked  in  a  fleet 
furnifhed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lubec,  Hamburg,  Holftein, 
and  Friefland ;  and  the  emperor  in  perfon  conducted  the 
third  into  Italy,  in  order  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  Nor- 
mans of  Naples  and  Sicily,  who  had  rifen  againft  his  govern- 
ment6. 

The  rebels  were  humbled,  and  their  chiefs  condemned  to 
perifh  by  the  moft  excruciating  tortures.  One  Jornandi,  of 
the  houfe  of  the  Norman  princes,  was  tied  naked  on  a 
chair  of  red-hot  iron,  and  crowned  with  a  circle  of  the  fame 
burning  metal,  which  was  nailed  to  his  head.  The  emprefs, 
(hocked  at  fuch  cruelty,  renounced  her  faith  to  her  hufbnnd, 
and  encouraged  her  countrymen  to  recover  their  liberties. 
Refolution  fprung  from  defpair.  The  inhabitants  betook 
themfelves  to  arms,  the  emprefs  Conftantia  headed  them ; 
and  Henry  having  difmifled  his  troops,  no  longer  thought 
neceflary  to  his  bloody  purpofes,  and  fent  them  to  purfuc 
their  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  (blefled  atonement  for 
his  crimes  and  theirs  !)  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  his  wife, 
and  to  the  conditions  which  fhe  was  pleafed  to  impofe  on 
him  in  favour  of  the  Sicilians.  He  died  at  Medina,  foon 
after  this  treaty  ;  and,  as  was  iuppofed,  of  poifon 
adminiftered  by  the  emprefs,  who  faw  the  ruin 
of  her  country  hatching  in  his  perfidious  and  vindictive 
heart 7. 

But  Henry,  amid  all  his  bafenefs,  pofTefied  many  great 
qualities.     He  was  a&ive,  eloquent,  brave  j  his  adminiflra- 

6.  G.'anr.onc,    17  if.  dl  Ar  </&.'.  7.  Id.  ibid.    Relius,  ubi  fup. 
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tion  was  vigorous,  and  his  policy  deep.  None  of  the  fuc- 
cefTors  of  Charlemagne  were  ever  more  feared  and  obeyed, 
either  at  home  or  abroad. 

The  emperor's  fon  Frederic,  having  already  been  declared 
king  of  the  Romans,  became  emperor  on  the  death  of  his 
father.  But  as  Frederic  II.  was  yet  a  minor,  the  admi- 
n i.drai ion  was  committed  to  his  uncle,  Philip  duke  of  Sua- 
bia,  both  by  the  will  of  Henry  and  by  an  aflembly  of  the 
German  princes.  Other  princes,  however,  incenfed  to  fee 
air  elective  empire  become  hereditary,  held  a  new  diet  at 
Cologne,  and  chofe  Otho  duke  of  Brunfwick,  fon  of  Henry 
the  Lion.  Frederic's  title  was  confirmed  in  a  third  aflem- 

blv,  at  Arnfbunj ;  and  his  uncle  Philip  was  elect- 
A.  D,  1198. 

ed  king  of  the  Romans,  m  order  to  give  greater 

weight  to  his  adrniniftration 8. 

Thefe  two  elections  divided  the  empire  into  two  power- 
ful factions,  and  involved  all  Germany  in  ruin  and  defo- 
lation.  Innocent  III.  who  had  fucceeded  Celefline  in  the 
papal  chair,  threw  himfelf  into  the  fcale  of  Otho,  and  ex- 
communicated Philip  and  all  his  adherents.  This  able  and 
ambitous  pontiff  (of  whom  I  have  already  had  occafion 
to  fpcak)  was  a  fvvorn  enemy  to  the  houfe  of  Suabia  ; 
not  from  any  perfonal  animofity,  but  out  of  a  principle 
cf  policy.  That  houfe  had  long  been  terrible  to  the  popes, 
by  its  continued  pofleflion  of  the  imperial  crown :  and  the 
ncceffion  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  made  it  Mill 
more  to  be  dreaded.  Innocent,  therefore,  gladly  feized  the 
prefent  favourable  opportunity  for  divefting  the  houfe  of 
JSuabia  of  the  empire,  by  fupporting  the  election  of  Otho, 
2nd  fpwjng  diyifions  among  the  Suabian  party.  Otho  was 
alfo  patronifed  by  his  uncle,  the  king  of  England;  a  cir^ 
cuiTutance  which  naturally  inclined  the  king  of  France  to 
the  fide  of  his  riyal.  Faction  claflied  with  faciion  j  friend? 

S.  Kr^ntz,  lib.  v'.ii.     Hejfs,  lib.  ii. 
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fhip  with  intereft  ;  caprice,  ambition,  or  rcfentmen: 

the  fwayj  and  nothing  was  beheld  on  all  hands,  but  die 

horrors  and  the  miferics  of  civil  war  9. 

Meanwhile  the  cmprefs  Conftantia  remained  in  Sicily, 
where  all  was  peace,  as  regent  and  guardian  for  her  infauc 
fon,  Frederic  II.  who  had  been  crowned  king  of  that  i. 
with  the  confent  of  pope  Celeftine  III.  But  (he  alfo  had 
her  troubles.  A  new  inveftiture  from  the  Holy  See  being 
neceflary,  on  the  death  of  Celeftine,  Innocent  III.  his  fuc- 
cefTor,  took  advantage  of  the  critical  fituation  of  auairs  for 
aggrandizing  the  papacy  at  the  expence  of  the  kings  of  Si- 
cily. They  poflefied,  as  we  have  fcen,  the  privilege  of  fill- 
ing up  vacant  benefices,  and  of  judging  all  ecclcfiafcical 
caufes  in  the  lad  appeal :  they  were  really  popes  in  their 
own  ifland,  though  vaffals  of  his  Holinefs.  Innocent  pre- 
tended that  thefe  powers  had  been  furrcptitioufly  obtained  ; 
and  demanded,  that  Conftantia  fiiould  renounce  them  in  the 
name  of  her  fon,  and  do  liege,  pure,  and  fimple  homage  for 
Sicily.  But  before  any  thing  was  fettled  relative 
to  this  affair,  the  emprefs  died,  leaving  the  re- 
gency of  the  kingdom  to  the  pope;  fo  that  he  was  en- 
abled to  prefcribe  what  conditions  he  thought  proper  to 
young  Frederic  I0, 

The  troubles  of  Germany  ftill  continued ;  and  the  pope 
redoubled  his  efforts  to  detach  the  princes  and  prelates  from 
the  caufe  of  Philip,  king  of  the  Romans,  notwithstanding  the 
remonftrances  of  the  king  of  France.  To  thefe  remon- 
ftrances  he  proudly  replied,  "  Either  Philip  mud  lofe  the 
f*  empire,  or  I  the  papacy  "." 

Butr all  thefe  diflenfions  and  troubles  in  Europe  did  not 

•nt  the  formation  of  another  crufade,  or  expedition  into 

Afia,  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land.     The  adventurer^ 

who  took  the  crofs  were    chiefly    French   and   Germans, 

o.  Id.  ib'J.     A'.nal  ds  V Emp.  torn.  i. 

10.  Murat.  Ant^.Ital.  torn.  vi.  ir.  Gtjl.  Innocent.  III. 

Baldwin, 
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Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  was  their  commander  j  and 
the  Venetians,  as  greedy  of  wealth  and  power  as  the  anci- 
ent Carthaginians,  furnilhed  them  with  fliips,  for  which 
.they  took  care  to  be  amply  paid,  both  in  money  and  terri- 
tory. The  Chriftian  city  of  Zara,  in  Dalmatia,  had  with- 
drawn itfelf  from  the  government  of  the  republic :  the  army 

of  -the  Crofs  undertook  to  reduce  it  to  obedi- 
A.  D.  1203. 

ence ;  and  it  was  befieged  and  taken,  notwith- 

ilanding  the  threats  and  ex-communications  of  the  pope  lz. 
Nothing  can  {hew  in  a  ftrongec  light  the  reigning  fpirit 
of  thofe  pious  adventurers. 

The  dorm  next  broke  upon  Conftantinople.  Ifaac  Ange- 
lus,  the  Greek  emperor,  fcad  been  dethroned,  and  depriv- 
ed of  his  fight,  in  1195,  by  his  brother  Alexis.  Ifaac's 
fon,  named  alfo  Alexis,  who  had  made  his  efcape  into 
•Germany,  and  was  then  in  the  army  of  the  crufade,  implor- 
ed the  amftance  of  its  leaders  againft  the  ufurper ;  engaging, 
in  cafe  of  foccefs,  to  furniQ-i  them  provifions,  te  pay  them  a 
large  fum  of  money,  and  to  fubmit  himfelf  to  the  jurif- 
diction  of  the  pope.  By  their  means  the  lawful  prince 
was  reflored.  He  ratified  the  treaty  made  by  his  fon,  and 
died  j  when  young  Alexis,  who  was  hated  by  the  Greeks  for 
having  called  in  the  Latins,  became  the  vic~lim  of  a  new 
faction.  One  of  his  relations,  furnamed  Murtzufle,  flran- 
gled  him  with  his  owii  hands,  and  ufurped  die  imperial 
throne13. 

Baldwin  and  his  followers,  who  wanted  only  an  apology 
for  their  intended  violence,  had  now  a  good  one ;  and  un- 
der pretence  of  revenging  the  death  of  Alexis,  made  them* 

felves  mafters  of  Conftantinople,     They  entered 
A.  D.  1204. 

it  with  little  or  no  refulance  9  put  every  one  whc 

oppofed  them  to  the  fword,  and  gave  themfelves  up  to 
the  excefles  of  avarice  and  fury.     The  booty  of  the  French 
lords  aloRe  was  valued  at  four  hundred    thoufand  marks 


i2..Maii»baurg,  Hijl.  dcj  Ctoifudcs.  r  j.  Niceta?,  Clron. 
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of  filver :  the  very  churches  were  pillaged  !  And  what 
ftrongly  marks  the  chara&er  of  that  giddy  nation,  which  has 
been  at  all  times  nearly  the  fame,  we  are  told  by  Nicetasythat 
the  French  officers  danced  with  the  ladies  in  the  fanctuary 
of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  after  having  robbed  the  altar, 
and  drenched  the  city  in  blood  I4. 

Thus  was  Conftantinople,  the  moft  flouriflung  Chriftiarf 
city  in  the  world,  taken  for  the  firft  time,  and  facked  by 
Chriflians,  who  had  vowed  to  fight  only  againft  Infidels  ! — 
Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  the  mod  powerful  of  thefe  ra- 
vagers,  got  himfelf  elected  emperor ;  and  this  new  ufurpev 
condemned  the  other  ufurper,  Murtzufle,  to  be  thrown 
headlong  from  the  top  of  a  lofty  column.  The  Venetians 
had  for  their  (hare  Peloponnefus,  the  ifland  of  Candia,  and 
feveral  cities  on  the  coaft  of  Phrygia,  which  had  not  yet 
fubmitted  to  the  Turkifh  yoke.  The  Marquis  de  Monfer- 
rat  feized  Theflaly ;  fo  that  Baldwin  had  little  left  except 
Thrace  and  Mefia.  The  pope  gained,  for  a  time,  the 
whole  eaftern  church ;  and,  in  a  word,  an  acquifition  was 
made  of  much  greater  confequsnce  than  Paleftine.  Of  this 
indeed  the  conquerors,  feemed  fully  convinced  ;  for,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  vow  they  had  taken,  to  go  and  fuccour  Jerufa- 
km,  only  a  very  inconfiderable  number  of  the  many  knights, 
who  had  engaged  in  this  pious  enterprize,  went  into  Syria, 
and  thofe  were  fuch  as  could  get  no  {hare  in  the  fpoils  of 
the  Greeks15. 

Innocent  III.  fpeaking  of  this  concfuefr,  fays,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  "  God,  willing  to  confole  his  church  by  the  re- 
"  union  of  the  fchifmatics,  has  made  the  empire  pafs  from 
"  the  proud,  fuperftitious,  difobedient  Greeks,  to  the  hum- 
"  ble,  pious,  catholic,  and  fubmifiive  Latins."  So  etify  is  it 
by  words,  to  give  that  complexion  to  perfons  and  things, 
which  moft  favours  our  interefts  and, our  prejudices  ! 

144  Id.  ibid.  15.  Nkctoi.     Caotacuzenus. 

I  fhouIJ 
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I  fhould  now,  my  dear  Philip,  return  to  the  affairs  of 
Germany;  but  a  few  more  particulars,  con fequent  on  the 
taking  of  Constantinople,  require  firft  to  be  noted,  as  they 
Cannot  afterwai'd  be  brought  properly  under  review. 

There  ftill  remained  a  number  of  princes  of  the  impe- 
rial houfe  of  Comnenus,  who  did  not  lofe  their  courage  with 
the  deft ru 61  ion  of  their  empire.  One  of  thofe,  who  bore 
among  others  the  name  of  Alexis,  took  refuge  on  the  coaft 
of  Colchis  ;  and  there,  between  the  fea  and  mount  Cau- 
cafus,  crafted,  a  petty  ftate  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the 
Empire  of  Trebifond ;  fo  much  was  the  word  empire 
abufed  !— -Theodore  Lafcarus  retook  Nice,  and  fettled  him- 
felf  in  Bythinia,  by  opportunely  making  ufe  of  the  Arabs 
again  ft  the  Turks.  He  alfo  affumed  the  title  of  emperor, 
and  caufed  a  patriarch  to  be  elected  of  his  own  communion. 
Other  Greeks  entered  into  an. alliance  with  the  Turks,  and 
even  called  in  their  ancient  enemies,  the  Bulgarians,  to  aflift 
them-againft  the  emperor  Baldwin  ;  who  being  overcome  by 
thofe  barbarians  near  Adrianople  had  his  lers 

A.  D.  iz'G.  r 

and  arms  cut  off,  and  was -left  a  prey  to  wild 
beads  IC'.  Henry,  his  brother  and  fucceffor,  was  poifoned 
in  1216 ;  and  within  half-  a  century,  the  imperial  city, 
which  had  gone  to  ruin  under  the  Latins,  returned  once 
more  to  the  Greeks. 

While  th-efe  things  were  tranfafting  in  the  Eaft,  Philip 
and  Otho  were  defolating  the  Weft.  At  length  Philip  pre- 
vailed 5  and  Otho,  obliged  to  abandon  Germany,  took  refuge 
in  England.  Philip,  elated  with  fuccefs,  got  his  election 
confirmed  by  a  fecond  coronation,  and  propofed  an  accom- 
modation with  the  pope,  as  the  means  of  finally  eftablifh- 
ing  his  throne.  But  before  that  accomodation  could  be 

brought  about,  he  fell  a  facrifice  to  private  r( 
A.D.  izoS.  '        .         _  _.  ,  T»  i    • 

venge  ;  being  anaiiinated  by  tne  count  ralatine  o: 

Bavaria,  in  confequence  of  a  private  difpute  I?. 

i'.  Ibid.  17.  Keifs,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xv. 

Otho 
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Otho  returned  to  Germany  on  tlic  death  of  Philip,  mar- 
ried that  prince's  daughter,  and  was  crowned  at 
Rome  by  Innocent  III.  after  yielding  to  the  Holy 
See  the  long  difputed  inheritance  of  the  countefs  Matilda, 
and   confirming  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Italian  ci- 
ties. 

But  thefe  conceflions,  as  far  at  lead 'as  they  regarded  the 
pope,  were  only  a  facrifice  to  prefcnt  policy.     Otho  there- 
fore no  fooner  found  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  act  offer 
ly,  than  he  refumed  his  grant;  and  not  only  recovered  the 
pofleflions  of  the  empire,  but  made  hoftile  incurfions  into 
Apulia,  ravaging  the  dominions  of  young  Fre- 
deric, king  of  Naples  and  Sicily;  who  was  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  Holy  See.     Hence  \ve  may  date 
the  ruin  of   Otho.     Innocent   excommunicated 

i  •  i  T>       i      •  re  c  A'D-   12It- 

him  :  and  r  redenc,  now  htteen  years  01  age,  was 
decked  emperor,  by  a  diet  of  the  German  princes  's. 

Otho,  however,  on  his  return  to  Germany,  finding  his 
party  flill  confiderable,  and  not  doubting  but  he  ihculd  be 
able  to  humble  his  rival,  by  means  of  his  iuperior 

r  i    •  11-  -IT-  ,         A.  D.  ui^. 

force,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  his  .uncle* 

John  king  of  England,   againft  Philip    Augultus    king    of 

France.     The  unfortunate  battle  of  Bouvines,  where  the 

confederates  were  defeated  uii>jr«tnffmfarfj  as  we 

A.  r*  T  ^  T  1 
have  feen,  completed    the  fate    of   Otho.      He 

attempted  to  retreat  into  Germany,  but  was  prevented  by 
young  Frederic  ;  who  had  marched  into  the  empire  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  was  every  where  received 
with  open  arms. 

Thus  abandoned  by  all  the  princes  of  Germany,  and  alto- 
gether without  refource,  Otho  retired  to  Biunfwick,  \\hcre 
he  lived  four  years  as  a  private  man,  dedicating  his  ti: 
the  duties  of  religion.     He  was  not  depofed,  but  forgot ; 
ami  if  it  is  true  that,  in  the  exccfs  of  his  humility,  he  or- 

iS.  He  if-',  lib.  ii.  cap.  xvi. 
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dered  himfelf  to  be  thrown  down,  and  trod  upon  by  his 
kitchen-boys,  we  may  well  fay  with  Voltaire,  that  the  kicks 
of  a  turn-fpit  can  never  expiate  the  faults  of  a  prince  19. 
Frederic  II.  being  now  univerfally  acknowledged  emperor, 
was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  with  great  mag- 
nificence :  and,  in  order  to  preferve  the  favour 
of  the  pope,  he  added  to  the  other  folemnities  of  his  coro- 
nation, a  vow  to  go  in  perfon  to  the  Holy  Land  *°. 

About  this  time  pope  Innocent  died,  and  was  fucceeded 
by  Honorius  III.  who  expreffed  great  eagernefs  hi 
forwarding  the  crufade*  which  he  ordered  to  be 
preached  up  through  all  the  provinces  of  Germany,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary :  and  his  endeavours 
were  crowned  with  extraordinary  fuccefs.  The  emperor 
indeed  excufed  himfelf  from  the  performance  of  his  vow> 
until  he  fhould  have  regulated  the  affairs  of  Italy ;  and  al- 
moft  all  the  other  European  monarchs  were  detained  at 
home  by  domeftic  difturbances.  But  an  infinite  number  of 
private  noblemen  and  their  vaflals  took  the  crofs,  under  the 
dukes  of  Auftria  and  Bavaria,  the  archbifhop  of  Mentz,  and 
the  biihops  of  Munfter  and  Utrecht ;  and  Andrew,  king  of 
Hungary,  who  brought  with  him  a  body  of  fine  troops* 
was  declared  generaliffimo  of  the  crufade  2I. 

While  thefe    adventurers  of   Upper   Germany  marched 
towards  Italy,    in   order  to  embark  at  Venice, 
Genoa,  and  Meflina,  a  fleet  of   three  hundred 
fail  was  equipped  in  the  ports  of  Lower  Saxony,  to  tranfport 
the  troops  of  Weftphalia,  Saxony,  and  the  territory  of  Co- 
logne.    And  thofe  joining  the  fquadron  of  the  Frieflanders, 
Flemings,  and  fubjecls  of  Brabant,  commanded  by  William 
count  of  Holland,  George  count  of  Weerden,  and    Adol- 
phus  count  of  Berg,  fet  fail  for  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  on 
their  voyage  to  Ptolemais.     Bat  being  driven  by  a  tempeft 

19,  Annal,  deVEmp.  torn,  if*  2c.  Heifs,  lib.  ii.  cap.xvii. 

21.  Annal.  Padtrlptn, 

into 
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into  the  road  of  Lifbon,  they  were  prevailed  upon  to  aflift 
Alphonfo  king  of  Portugal  againft  the  Moors.  They  de- 
feated thefe  infidels,  and  afterwards  took  from  them  the 
city  of  Alcazar22. 

Meanwhile  the  king  of  Hungary  and  his  army,  having 
joined  the  king  of  Cyprus,  landed  at  Ptolemais ;  where  he 
was  joyfully  received  by  John  de  Brienne,  a  younger  brother 
of  the  family  of  that  name  in  Champagne,  who  had  been, 
nominated  king  of  Jerufalem.  After  refreming  and  review- 
ing their  forces,  the  two  kings  marched  into  the  great  valley 
of  Jefrael,  againfl.  the  Saracens,  with  the  wood  of  the  true 
crofs  carried  before  them.  But  Coradin,  fon  of  Saphadin, 
foldan  of  Egypt  and  Babylon,  and  nephew  to  the  famous 
Saladin,  finding  himfelf  greatly  outnumbered  by  the  Chrifti- 
ans,  retired  without  giving  battle  ;  and  the  champions  of  the 
Crofs  undertook  the  fiege  of  Thabor,  in  which  they  mifcar- 
tied.  They  now  feparated  themfelves  into  four  bodies,  for 
the  conveniency  of  fubfifting.  The  king  of  Cyprus 
died,  and  the  king  of  Hungary  returned  to  his 
own  dominions,  in  order  to  quiet  fome  difturbances  which 
had  arifen  during  his  ab fence  *3. 

The  fleet  from  the  coaft  of  Spain  arrived  at  Ptolemais, 
foon  after  the  departure  of  the  king  of  Hungary ;  and  it  was 
refolved  in  a  council  of  war  to  be  fiege  Damietta  in  Egypt, 
which  was  accordingly  inverted  by  fea  and  land,  and  taken 

after  a  fieee  of  eighteen  months.     During  the 

A.  D. 1219. 
fiege  Saphadin  died  ;  and  his  eldeft  fon  Meledin, 

his  fucceflbr  in  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  who  came  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  befieged,  was  defeated.  The  duke  of  Auftria, 
with  a  large  body  of  troops,  returned  foon  after  to  Ger- 
many 5  and  a  reinforcement  arrived  from  the  emperor,  un- 
der the  conduct  of  cardinal  Albano,  legate  of  the  Holy 
See  24. 

41.  Ibid.  23.  Jac.  de  Vitri.     Maimbourg,  ubi  fupra. 

a4.  Vcitot,  U:Jl.  JcChev.  di  Maltb.  torn.  i.  Maimbourg,  Hif.des  CroifaJet, 
torn.  ii. 
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This  cardinal,  who  was  a  Spanifti  benedictine,  pretended 
that  he,  as  reprefenUtive  of  the  pope,  the  natural  head 
of  the  crufade,  had  an  inconteftible  right  to  be  general; 
and  that,  as  the  king  of  Jerufalem  held  his  crown  only  by 
virtue  of  the  pope's  licence,  he  ought  in  all  things  to  pay 
obedience  to  the  legate  of  his  Holinefs.  Much  time  was 
fpent  in  that  difpute,  and  in  writing  to  Rome  for  advice. 
At  length  the  pope's  anfwer  came,  by  which  he  ordered  the 
king  of  Jerufalem  to  ferve  under  the  Benedictine  :  and  his 
orders  were  punctually  obeyed.  John  de  Brienne  refigned 
the  command,  and  this  monkifh  general  brought  the  army 
of  the  Crofs  between  two  branches  of  the  Nile,  juft  at  th,« 
time  that  river,  which  fertilizes  and  defends  Egypt,  began 
to  overflow  its  banks.  The  foldan,  informed  of  the  fituation, 
of  his  enemies,  flooded  the  Chriftian  camp,  by  opening  the 
fluices  ;  and  while  he  burnt  their  (hips  on  one  fide,  the  Nile 
increasing  on  the  other,  threatened  every  hour  to  fwallow 
up  their  whole  army.  The  legate  therefore  now  faw  him- 
felf  and  his  troops  in  a  fimilar  extremity  to  that  in  whicfr 
the  Egyptians  under  Pharaoh  are  defcribed,  when  they  beheld 
the  fca  ready  to  rufh  in  upon  them.  In  confequence  of  this 
preffing  danger,  Damietta  was  reftored  ;  and  the 
leaders  of  the  crufade  were  obliged  to  conclude  a 
«limonourable  treaty,  by  which  they  bound  themfelves  not  to 
ferve  againft  Meledin  foldan  of  Egypt  for  eight  years  2S. 

The  Chriftiana  of  the  Eaft  had  now  no  hopes  left  but  in 
the  emperor  Frederic  II.  who  was  about  this  time  crowned 
at  Rome  by  pope  Honorius  III.  whofe  friendship  he  had 
purchafcd)  by  promifing  to  detach  Naples  and  Sicily  from 
the  empire,  and  beftow  it  on  his  fon  Henry,  to  be  held  as  a 
fief  of  the  Holy  See.  He  alfo  promifed  to  pafs  into  Afia 
with  an  army,  at  any  time  the  pope  fhould  appoint.  But 
this  promife  Frederic  was  very  little  inclined  to  perform, 
and  therefore  found  a  thoufand  pretences  for  delaying  his 


25,  Id.  ibU. 
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journey.  He  was  indeed  more  worthily  employed  ;  embel- 
liihing  and  aggrandizing  Naples  ;  in  eftablifliing  an  univer- 
fity  in  that  city,  where  the  Roman  law  was  taught ;  and  in 
expelling  the  vagrant  Saracens,  who  ftill  infefted  Sicily  1&. 

In  the  mean  time  the  unfortunate  leaders  of  the  crufade 
arrived  in  Europe  ;  and  the  pope,  incenfed  at  the  lofs  of 
Damietta,  wrote  a  fevere  letter  to  the  emperor,  taxing  him 
with  having  facrificed  the  interefts  of  Chriilian- 

111-          f     i  i  r  c   i  •       A>D-  I2a$- 

ity,  by  delaying  to  long  the  performance  of  his 
vow,  and  threatening  him  with  immediate  excommunication, 
if  he  did  not  inftantly  depart  with  an  army  into  Afia.     Fre- 
deric, exafperated  at  thefe  reproaches,  renounced  all  corref- 
pondence  with  the  court  of  Rome  ;  renewed  his  ecclefiaftical 
juriidi&ion  in  Sicily;  filled  up  vacant  fees  and 
benefices,  and  expelled  fome  bifhops,  who  wtre 
creatures  of  the  pope,  on  pretence  of  their  being  concerned 
in  practices  againft  the  ftate  *7. 

Honorius  at  firft  attempted  to  combat  rigour  with  rigour, 
threatening  the  emperor  with  the  thunder  of  the  church,  for 
prefuming  to  lift  up  his  hand  againft  the  fanctuary  ;  but 
finding  Frederic  not  to  be  intimidated,  his  Holinefs  became 
fenfible  of  his  own  imprudence,  in  wantonly  incurring  the 
refentment  of  fo  powerful  a  prince,  and  thought  proper  to 
foothe  his  temper  by  fubmiflive  apologies  and  gentle  exhor- 
tations. The  emperor  and  the  pope  were  accordingly  re- 
conciled, and  conferred  together  at  Veroli ;  where  the  em- 
peror, as  a  proof  of  his  fmcere  attachment  to  the  church, 
puhlimed  fome  very  fevere  edicts  againft  herefy,  which  feena 
to  have  authorifed  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquifition  1S. 

A  folemn  aflembly  was  afterwards  held  at  Ferentina, 
where  both  the  pope  and  the  emperor  were  prefent,  toge- 
ther with  John  de  Brienne,  titular  king  of  Jerufalem,  who 
was  come  into  Europe  to  demand  fuccours  againlt  the  foldan 

46.  Sigon.  Reg.  Ital.   Glannonc,  Hif.  Ji  Nafot.  17.  Id.  ibid. 

28.  Pttr.  Jo  Vi^ucs,  lib.  i.  „ 
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of  Egypt.  John  had  an  only  daughter  named  Yolanda, 
whom  he  propofed  as  a  wife  to  the  emperor,  with  the  king- 
dom of  Jerufalem  as  her  dower,  on  condition  that  Frede- 
ric fhould,  within  two  years,  perform  the  vow  he  had 
made  to  lead  an  army  into  the  Holy  Land.  Frederic  mar- 
ried her  on  thefe  terms,  becaufe  he  chofe  to  pleafe  the  pope  : 
and  fince  that  time  the  kings  of  Sicily  have  taken  the  title  of 
king  of  Jerufalem. 

But  the  emperor  was  in  no  hurry  to  go  and  conquer  his 
wife's  portion,  having  bufmefs  of  more  importance  on  his 
hands  at  home.  The  chief  cities  of  Lombardy  had  entered 
into  a  fecret  league,  with  a  view  to  throw  off  his  authority. 

He  convoked  a  diet  at  Cremona,  where  all  the 
A.  D.  1217. 

German  and  Italian  noblemen  were  fummoned  to 

attend.  A  variety  of  fubjects  were  there  difcufled,  but  no- 
thing of  confequence  was  fettled.  An  accommodation,  how- 
ever, was  foon  after  brought  about,  by  the  mediation  of  the 
pope ;  who,  as  umpire  of  the  difpute,  decreed,  That  the  em- 
peror mould  lay  afide  his  refentment  againft  the  confederate 
towns,  and  that  the  towns  fhould  furnifh  and  maintain  four 
hundred  knights  for  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land  "9. 

Peace  being  thus  concluded,  Honorius  reminded  the  em- 
peror of  his  vow :  Frederic  promifed  compliance  ;    but  his 
Holinefs  died  before  he  could  fee  the  execution  of  a  project: 
which  he  feemed  to  have  fo  much  at  "heart.     He  was  fuc- 
ceeded  in  the  papal  chair  by  Gregory  IX.  brother  of  Inno- 
cent III.  who  purfuing  the  fame  line  of  policy,  urged  the 
departure  of  Frederic  for  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  rinding  the 
emperor  ftill  backward,  declared  him  incapable  of  holding 
the  imperial  dignity,  as  having  incurred  the  fentence  of  ex- 
communication.  Frederic,  incenfed  at  fuch  infolence,  ra- 
vaged die  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and  was  actually  excom- 
municated.    The  animoiity  between  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghibellines  revived ;  the  pope  was  obliged 
to  quit  Rome,  and  Italy  became  a  fcene  of  war  and  defola- 
t<),  Richard.  Citron,  ap.  Mural. 
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tion  :  or  rather  of  an  hundred  civil  wars,  which  by  inflam- 
ing the  minds,  and  exciting  the  refentment  of  the  Italian 
princes,  accuftomed  them  but  too  much  to  the  horrid  prac- 
tices of  poifoning  and  aflaffination. 

During  thefe  tranfactions,  Frederic  II.  in  order  to  re- 
move the  caufe  of  fo  many  troubles,  and  to  gratify  the  pre- 
judices of  a  fuperftitious  age,  refolved  to  perform  his  vow. 
He  accordingly  embarked  for  the  Holy  Land,  leaving  die 
affairs  of  Italy  to  the  management  of  Renaldo,  duke  of  Spo- 
leto.  The  pope  prohibited  his  departure,  before  he  was  ab- 
folved  from  the  cenfures  of  the  church.  But  Frederic 
went  in  contempt  of  the  church,  and  fucceeded  better  than 
any  commander  who  had  gone  before  him.  He  did  not  in- 
deed defolate  Afia,  and  gratify  the  barbarous  zeal  of  the 
times,  by  fpilling  the  blood  of  Infidels;  but  he  concluded 
a  treaty  with  Meledin,  foldan  of  Egypt,  and  mafter  of  Syria, 

by  which  the  end  of  his  expedition  feemed  fully 

1    A.  D.  1:49. 
anfwered.     The  foldan  ceded  to  him  Jerufalem, 

and  its  territory,  as  far  as  Joppa  ;  Bethlem,  Nazareth,  and 
all  the  country  between  Jerufalem  and  Ptolemais ;  Tyre, 

Sidon,  and  the  neighbouring  territories.     In  re- 

A.  D.  13*0. 
turn  for  thefe  conceffions,  the  emperor  granted 

the  Saracens  a  truce  of  ten  years,  and  prudently  returned 
to  Italy,  where  his  prefence  was  much  wanted  3°. 

Frederic's  reign,   after  his  return  from  the  Eaft,  was  one 
continued  quarrel  with  the  popes.     The  cities  of  Lombardy 
had  revolted  during  his  abfence,  at  the  inftigation  of  Gre- 
gory IX.  and  before  they  could  be  reduced,  the  fame  pon* 
tiff  excited   the   emperor's  fon  Henry  who  had 
been  ele&ed  king  of  the  Remans,  to  rebel  a- 
gainft  his  father.     The  rebellion  was  fupprefled,  the  prince 
was  confined,  and  the  emperor  obtained  a  complete  victory 
over  the  aflbciated  towns  j  but  his  troubles  were  not  yet 

30.  Anna}.  Bohr,  lib,  vii.  Hcifs,  ffij!.  de  I'Eaif,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xvii.  Mairr.- 
bourg,  ubi  fup. 
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ended.     The  pope  excommunicated  him  anew  ;  and  fent  a 

bull  into  Germany,  in  order  to  Cow  divifion  be- 
A-D.  12  -.7.  •          I    ,          .  r    i. 

tween   rredenc  and  the  prmces  of  the  empire, 

in  which  are  the  following  remarkable  words.  "  A  bead  of 
u  biiifphemy,  replete  with  names,  is  rifen  from  the  fea, 
v  with  the  feet  of  a  bear,  the  face  of  a  lion,  .and  members 
"  of  other  different  animals;  which,  like  the"proud,  hath. 
"  opened  its  mouth  in  blafphemy  againft  the  holy  name  ; 
"  not  even  fearing  to  throw  the  arrows  of  calumny  againft 
"  the  tabernacle  of  God,  and  the  faints  that  dwell  in  hea- 
"  ven.  This  beaft,  deilrous  of  breaking  every  thing  in 
"  pieces  by  his  iron  teeth  and  nails,  and  of  trampling  all 
"  things  under  'his  feet,  hath  already  prepared  private  bat- 
"  tering  rams  againft  the  wall  of  the  catholic  faith  •,  and 
"  now  raifes  open  machines,  in  creeling  foul-deflroying 
"  fchcols  of  Ifhmaelites  ;  riling,  according  to  report,  in  op- 
<£  pofition  to  Chrift  the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  the  table  of 
"  \vhofe  covenant  he  attempts  to  abolifh  with  the  pen  of 
*'  wicked  herefy.  Be  not  therefore  furprifed  at  the  malice 
"  of  this  blasphemous  beaft  j  if  \ve,  who  are  the  fervant  of 
"  the  Almighty,  mould  be  expofed  to  the  arrows  of  his  de- 
41  ftrudtion. — This  king  of  plagues  was  even  heard  to  fay, 
"  that  the  whole  world  has  been  deceived  by  three  impof- 
"  tors  ;  namely  Mofes,  Jefus  Chrift,  and  Mahomet.  But 
"  he  makes  Jefus  Chriit  far  inferior  to  the  other  two ; 

*  They,'  fays  he,  '  fupported  their  glory  to  the  laft,  whereas 

*  Chrift  was  ignominioufly  crucified.'     He  alfo  maintains," 
continues    Gregory,  "  that  it  is  foily  to  believe  the   ONE 
ff  only  God,  Creator  of  the  Univerfe,  could  be  born  of 
"  woman,  and  more  efpecially  of  a  virgin31." 

Frederic,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  apology  to  the  princes 
of  Germany,  calls  Gregory  the  Great  Dragon^  the  Antichrlfl^ 
of  whom  it  is  written,  "  and  another  Red  Horfe  arofe  from 
<"  the  fea,  and  he  that  fat  upon  him  took  Peace  from  th? 

*  Earth  3V 

jl.  Pob.  Perf.  tofmul.  cap.  |«v.  sa.  Id.  ibid. 
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The  emperor's  apology  was  fuflained  in  Germany  ;  and 
finding  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  that  quarter,  he  re-, 
folved  to  take  ample  vengeance  of  the  pope  and  his  afibciates. 

With  that  view  he  marched  to  Rome,  where  he 

A.  D. 1239. 
thought  his  party  was  itrong  enough  to  procure 

him  admilTion.  But  this  favourite  fcheme  was  defeated  by 
the  activity  of  Gregory,  who  ordered  a  crufade  to  be  preach- 
ed againil  the  emperor,  as  an  enemy  of  the  Chriftiun  faith  ; 
a  flep  which  incenfed  Frederic  fo  much,  that  he  ordered 
all  his  prifoners,  who  wore  the  crofs,  to  be  expofed  to  the 
mod  cruel  tortures  33. 

The  two  factions  of  the  Guclphs  and  Ghibellines  conti- 
nued to  rage  with  greater  violence  than  ever  ;  involving  ci- 
ties, difiri&s,  and  even  private  families,  in  troubles,  divi- 
flons,  and  civil  butchery,  no  quarter  being  given  on  either 
fide.  Meanwhile  Gregory  IX.  died,  and  was  fucceeded  in 
the  fee  of  Rome  by  Celeftine  IV.  and  afterwards 

A.  D.  1143. 

by  Innocent  IV.  formerly  cardinal  Fiefque,  and 
who  had  always  exprefled  the  greateft  regard  for  the  empe-p 
ror  and  his  interefc.  Frederic  was  accordingly  congratulated 
\ipon  this  occafion  •,  but  having  more  penetration  than  thoft; 
about  him,  he  fagely  replied,  "  I  fee  little  reafon  to  rejoice. 
"  The  cardinal  was  my  friend,  but  the  pope  will  be  my 
«  enemy  3  V 

Innocent  foon  proved  the  jufl,ice  of  this  conjecture.     He 
ambitioufly  attempted   to  negotiate  a  peace  for  Italy.     But 
not  being  able  to  obtain  from  Frederic  hU  exorbitant  de- 
mands, ami  in  fear  for  the  fafety  of  his  own  perfon,  he  fled 
into   France  j    ailcmblcd  a  general    council    at 
Lyons,  and  depofed  the  emperor.    "  I  declare," 
laid. he,  "  Frederic  II.  attainted  and  convicted  of  facrilege 
"  and  herefy,  excommunicated  and  dethroned  ;  and  I  order 
*'  the  electors  to  chufe  another  emperor,  rcferving  to  my- 
<«  felf  the  difpofal  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  3;." 

^3.  Krantz.  lib.  viii.  Mu;at.  A--:ul.  Ttai  torn.  vii.  34.  Id.  ibid. 

0j.  Gob.  PcrC  ubi  flip. 
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Frederic  was  at  Turin  when  he  received  the  news  of  his 
depofition,  and  behaved  in  a  manner  that  feemed  to  border 
upon  weaknefs.  He  called  for  the  cafket  in  which  the  im- 
perial ornaments  were  kept  j  and  opening  it,  and  taking  the 
crown  in  his  hand,  "  Innocent,"  cried  he,  "  has  not  yet 
"  deprived  me  of  thee  :  thou  art  ftill  mine  !  and  before  I 
<(  part  with  thee,  much  blood  (hall  be  fpilt  36>" 

Conrad,    the  emperor's   fecond  fon,   had  been  declared 

king  of  the  Romans,  on  the   death  of  his  brother  Henry, 

which  foon  followed  his  confinement  ;  but  the  empire  being 

now  declared  vacant  by  the  pope,  the  German  bifhops  (for 

none  of  the  princes  were  prefent)  at  the  inftiga- 

tion  of  his  Holinefs,  proceeded  to   the  election 

of  a  new  emperor.     And  they  chofe  Henry,  landgrave  of 

Thuringia,    who  was  ftyled   in  derifion,   "  The  King  of 

«  Priefts." 

Innocent  now  renewed  the  crufade  againft  Frederic.  It 
was  proclaimed  by  the  preaching  friars,  fince  called  Domi- 
nicans, and  the  minor  friars,  known  by  the  name  of  Corde-* 
Jiers  or  Francifcans  ;  a  new  militia  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
which,  about  this  time,  began  to  be  eftablifhed  in  Europe. 
The  pope,  however,  did  not  confine  himfelf  to  thefe  mea- 
fures  only,  but  engaged  in  confpiracies  againft  the  life  of  an 
emperor  who  had  dared  to  refift  the  decree  of  a  council,  and 
oppofe  the  whole  body  of  monks  and  zealots.  Frederic's 
life  was  feveral  times  iu  danger  from  plots,  poifonings,  and 
aflailinations  ;  which  induced  him,  it  is  faid,  to  make  choice 
of  Mahometan  guards,  whom  he  was  certain  would  not  be 
under  the  influence  of  the  prevailing  fuperftition. 

Meanwhile  the  landgrave  of  Thuringia  dying,  the  fame 
prelates  who  had  taken  the  liberty  of  creating 
one  emperor,   made  another  ;  namely,  Williai 
pount  of  Holland,  a  young  nobleman  of  twenty  years  of  age, 
who  bore  the  fame  contemptuous  title  as  his  predeceflbr  37. 


36.  M.  Paris,  ////?.  Major.  37.  Annal.  Boior.    * 

For- 
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Fortune,  which  had  hitherto  favoured  Frederic,  feemed 

now  to  defert   him.      He  was  defeated  before 

A.  D.  1248. 

Parma,  which  he  had  long  befieged  j  and  to  com- 
plete his  misfortune,  he  foon  after  learned,  that  his  natural 
fon  Entius,  whom  he  had  made  king  of  Sardinia,  was  worfl> 
cd  and  taken  prifoner  by  the  Bolognefe. 

In  this  extremity,    Frederic  retired  to  his  kingdom   of 

Naples,  in  order  to  recruit  his  army  :  and  there 

A.  D.  1250. 
died  of  a  fever,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age 39. 

He  was  a  prince  of  great  genius,  erudition,  and  fortitude  ; 
and  notwithftanding  all  the  troubles  he  had  to  encounter,  he 
built  towns,  founded  univerfities,  and  gave  a  kind  of  new 
life  to  learning  in  Italy. 

After  the  death  of  Frederic  II.  the  affairs  of  Germany 
fell  into  the  utmoft  corifufion,  and  Italy  continued  long  in 
the  fame  diftra&ed  ftate  in  which  he  had  left  it.  The  clergy 
took  arms  againft  the  laity,  the  weak  were  oppreffed  by  the 
ftrong,  and  laws  divine  and  human  were  difregarded.  But 
a  particular  hiftory  of  that  unhappy  period  would  fill  the 
mind  with  difguft  and  horror :  I  (hall  therefore  only  obferve, 
that  after  the  death  of  Frederic's  fon  Conrad,  who  had 
affumed  the  imperial  dignity  as  fucceflbr  to  his 
father,  and  the  death  of  his  competitor,  William 
of  Holland,  a  variety  of  candidates  appeared  for  the  empire, 
and  feveral  were  elected  by  different  factions  ;  among  whom 
was  Richard  earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  to  Henry  III.  king 
of  England.  But  no  emperor  was  properly  acknowledged, 
till  the  year  1273,  when  Rodolph,  count  of  Hapfburg,  was 
unanimoufly  raifed  to  the  vacant  throne. 

During  the  interregnum  which  preceded  the  election  of 
Rodolph,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  Hungary  entirely  freed 
themfelves  from  the  homage  they  were  wont  to  pay  to  the 
empire  j  and  nearly  about  the  fame  time  feveral  German 
cities  erected  a  municipal  form  of  government,  which  dill 

jl,  Krantz.  lib.  viii.     Hcif.;,  lib.  ii.  cup  xvii. 

8  continues. 
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continues.  Lubec,  Cologne,  Brunfwic,  and  Dantzic,  united 
for  their  mutual  defence  againfr  the  encroachments  of  the 
great  lords,  by  a  famous  aflbciation,  called  the  Kanfeatic 
League  ;  and  thefe  towns  were  afterwards  joined  by  eighty 
others,  belonging  to  different  dates,  which  formed  a  kind  of 
commercial  republic.  Italy  alfo  during  this  period  a  {Turned  a 
new  form  cf  government.  That  freedcm  for  which  the 
cities, of  Lombard'/  had  fo  long  itruggled  was  confirmed  to 
them  for  a  fum  of  money :  they  were  emancipated  by  the 
fruits  cf  their  innuftry.  Sicily  likewife  changed  its  govern- 
ment'and  its  prince,  as  frail  be  related  in  the  hiftory  of 
France,  which  furniihed  a  fcvereign  to  the  Sicilians. 

I  next  propofe  to  carry  forward  the  affairs  of  England, 
to  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  a  period  at  which  the  hiftory 
of  our  own  ifiand  becomes  peculiarly  intereiling  to  every 
Briton. 


LETTER      XXXII. 

ENCLAKD,  frtm  tie  granting  rf  the  GRI: AT  CHARTER,   to  ifa 
Reign  rf  EDWARD  I. 

"V7"OU   have  already  feen,  rr.y  dear  Philip,  in  what  man- 
ner king  Jchn  was  forced  by  his  barons  to  grant  the 
Great  Charter  of  Englifh  liberty,  and  the  regulations  necef- 
fary  for  preferving  it,  to  which  he  feemed  paf- 
fively  to  fubmit.     He  went  fiill  farther :  de  dif- 
milTcd  his  forces,  and  promlfed  that  his  government  fliould 
be  as  gentle  as  his  people  cculd  wifh  it.     But  he  only  dif- 
fcmblcd,  till  he  mould  find  a  favourable  opportunity  to  re- 
voke all  his  conceHicns  ;  and  in  order  to  facilitate  fuch  an 
event,  he  fecretly  fent  abroad  emiilaries  to  enl'ul  foreign 
foldiers,  and  to  invite  the  rapacious  Brabancons  into  his  fer- 
yice,  by  the  profpedi  of  fliaring  the  fpoils  of  England.     He 

alfe 
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alfo  difpatched  a  meficnger  to  Rome,  to  lay  the  Croat 
Charter  before  the  pope ;  who,  considering  himfelf  as  fupe- 
rior  lord  of  the  kingdom,  was  incenfed  at  tl:e  temerity  of 
the  barons,  and  iflued  a  bull  annulling  the  charter,  ah foivir.g 
the  king  from  his  oath  to  obferve  it,  and  denouncing  a 
general  fentence  of  excommunication  again  ft  every  one 
who  fhould  nerfevere  in  maintaining  fach  treafonabie  pre- 
tenfions  *. 

John  now  pulled  off  the  mafic :  he  recalled  all  that  he  had 
done  ;  and  as  his  foreign  mercenaries  arrived  along  \vith  the 
bull,  he  expected  nothing  but  universal  fubtciuitfh.  But  our 
gallant  anceftors  were  not  fo  eafiiy  to  be  frightened  out  of  t':e ir 
righls.  Langton,  the  primate,  though  he  owed  his  elevation 
to  an  encroachment  of  the  court  of  Rome,  rcfuftd  to  obey 
the  pope  in  publifhing  the  fentence  of  excommunication 
againfl  the  barons.  Pcrfons  cf  all  ran-:r,  among  the  clergy 
as  well  as  laity,  ffemed  determined  to  maintain,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  their  lives,  the  privileges  granted  in  the  Great 
Charter.  John  had  therefore  nothing  to  rrly  on  for  re-cTra- 
bliuSing  his  tyranny,  but  the  fword  of  his  Brr.ivmcons  :  and 
that  unfortunately  proved  too  ftrong,  if  not  for  the  liberties 
of  England,  at  leaf!  for  its  profpcrity. 

The  barons,  after  obtaining  the  Great  Charter,  had  furk 
into  a  kind  of  fatal  fecurity;  having  not  only  difmifled  their 
vaff.i's,  but  taking  no  rational  meafures  for  rc-aflembling- 
tl:cm  on  any  emergency  :  fo  that  the  king  found  himfelf 
mailer  of  the  field,  without  any  adequate  force  to  onpofe 
him.  Caflles  were  defended,  and  Ikirmiihes  rilked,  but  no 
regular  oppofition  was  made  to  the  progrefs  of  the  royal 
arms ;  while  the  ravenous  mercenaries,  incited  by  a  cruel 
and  incenfed  prince,  were  let  loofe  againft  the  houfes  and 
eflatcs  of  the  barons,  and  fpread  devaluation  over  the  whole 
face  of  the  kingdom.  Nothing  was  to  be  feen,  from  Dover 
to  Berwick,  but  the  flames  of  villages,  caftles  reduced  to 

I.  Rymer,  vol.  i.     M.  Taris,  IJiJl.  Major. 
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afhes,  and  the  confirmation  and  mifery  of  the  helpkfs  in* 
habitants  2» 

In  this  defperate  extremity,  the  barons  dreading  the  total  lofs 
of  their  liberties,  their  lives,  and  their  poffeflions,  had  recourfe 

to  a  remedy  no  lefs  defperate.  They  offered  to  ac- 
A.D.  1216. 

knowledge,  as  their  fovereign,  prince  Lewis,  eldeft. 

foil  of  Philip  Auguflus  king  of  France,  provided  he  would  pro- 
tect them  from  the  fury  of  their  enraged  monarch.  The  temp- 
tation was  too  great  to  be  refiftedby  a  prince  of  Philip's  am- 
bition. He  fent  over  inilantly  a  fmall  army  to  the  relief  of 
the  barons,  and  afterwards  a  more  numerous  body  of  forces, 
with  his  fon  Lewis  at  their  head  ;  although  the  pope's  legate 
threatened  him  with  interdicts  and  excommunications,  if  he 
prefumed  to  invade  the  dominions  of  a  prince  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  the  Holy  See.  Aflured  of  the  fi- 
delity of  his  fubje&s,  thefe  menaces  were  little  regarded  by 
Philip. 

The  French  monarch,  however,  took  care  to  preferve 
appearances  in  his  violences,  and  only  appearances.  He 
pretended  his  fon  Lewis  had  accepted  the  offer  from  the 
Englifh  barons  without  his  advice,  and  contrary  to  his  incli- 
nations, and  that  the  armies  fent  into  England  were  levied 
in  that  prince's  name.  But  thefe  artifices  were  not  employed 
by  Philip  to  deceive.  He  knew  that  the  pope  had  too  much 
penetration  to  be  fo  eafily  impofed  upon,  and  that  they  were 
too  grofs  even  to  gull  the  people  ;  but  he  knew,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  the  manner  of  conducting  any  meafure  is  of  as 
much  confequence  as  the  meafure  itfelf,  and  that  a  violation 
of  decency,  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  is  more  criminal  than 
a  breach  of  juftice. 

Lewis  no  fooner  landed  in  England  than  John  was  deferted 
by  his  foreign  troops,  who  being  principally  levied  in  the 
French  provinces,  refufed  to  ferve  againfl  the  heir  of  their 
monarchy;  fo  that  the  barons  had  the  melancholy  profpect 

a.  M,  Paris.     Glror.  MaUres. 
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of  fucceeding  in  their  purpofe,  and  of  efcaping  the  tyranny 
of  their  own  king,  by  impofing  on  themfelves  and  the  na- 
tion a  foreign  yoke.  But  the  imprudent  partiality  of  Lewis 
to  his  countrymen  increafed  that  jealoufy,  which  it  was  fo 
natural  for  the  Englifh  to  entertain  in  their  prefent  fituation, 
and  did  great  hurt  to  his  caufe.  Many  of  the  difiatisfied 
barons  returned  to  the  king's  party ;  and  John  was  prepar- 
ing to  make  a  laft  effort  for  his  crown,  when  death  put  an 
end  to  his  troubks  and  his  crimes,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  eighteenth  of  his  reign.  His  character  is 
nothing  but  a  complication  of  vices,  equally  mean  and  odi- 
ous ;  ruinous  to  himfelf  and  deftru&ive  to  his  people.  But 
a  fally  of  wit  upon  the  ufual  corpulency  of  the  priefts,  more 
than  all  his  enormities,  made  him  pafs  with  the  clergy  of , 
that  age  for  an  impious  prince.  "  How  plump  and  well  fed 
**  is  this  animal !" — exclaimed  he,  one  day,  when  he  had 
caught  a  very  fat  flag  -, — "  and  yet  I  dare  fwear  he  never 
«  heard  mafs  3." 

John  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Henry  IIL  only  nine  years 
old  at  his  father's  death :  and  for  once  a  minority  proved  of 
fingular  fervice  to  England.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who 
by- his  office  of  marefchal  was  at  the  head  of  the  military 
power,  and  confe<juently,  in  perilous  times,  at  the  head  of 
the  flate,  determined  to  fupport  the  authority  of  the  infant 
prince.  He  was  chofen  protector  ;  and,  fortunately  for  the 
young  monarch  and  for  the  nation,  the  regency  could  not 
have  been  entrufled  into  more  able  or  more  faithful  hands. 
In  order  to  reconcile  all  clafles  of  men  to  the  government 
of  his  pupil,  he  made  him  renew  and  confirm  the  Great 
Charter.  And  he  wrote  letters  in  Henry's  name  to  all  the 
malcontent  barons,  reprefenting,  that  whatever  animofity 
they  might  have  harboured  againft  the  late  king,  they  ought 
to  retain  none  againft  his  fon,  who  had  now  fucceeded  to  his 
throne,  but  neither  to  his  refentments  nor  to  his  principles, 

3.  A*.  Paris. 

and 
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and  was  refoived  to  avoid  the  paths  which  had  led  to  fuch 
dangerous  extremities ;  exhorting  them,  at  the  fame  time, 
by  a  ipeedy  return  to  their  duty,  to  reftore  the  independency 
of  the  kingdom,  and  fecure  that  liberty  for  which  they  had 
fo  zcaloufly  contended,  and  which  was  now  confirmed  to 
them  by  a  fecond  charter  4. 

Thefe  arguments,  enforced  by  the  character  of  Pembroke, 
had  a  mighty  influence  on  the  barons.  Mod  of  them  fe- 
cretly  negotiated  with  him,  and  many  of  them  openly  re- 
turned to  their  duty.  Lewis  therefore,  who  had  made  a 
journey  to  France  and  brought  over  frefli  fuccours  with 
him  from  that  kingdom,  found  his  party  much  weakened  on 
his  return ;  and  that  the  death  of  John,  contrary  to  all  ex- 
pectation, had  blafted  his  favourite  defigns.  He  laid  fiege 
however  to  Dover,  which  was  gallantly  defended  by  Hubert 
de  Burgh.  In  the  mean  time  the  French  army,  commanded 
by  the  count  de  Perche,  was  totally  defeated  by  the  earl  of 
Pembroke,  before  the  caftle  of  Lincoln  ;  and  four  hundred 
knights,  with  many  perfons  of  fupcrior  rank,  were  made 
prifoners  by  the  Englifh.  Lewis,  when  informed  of  this  fatal 
event,  retired  to  London,  which  was  the  centre  and  life  of 
his  party.  He  there  received  intelligence  of  a  new  difafter, 
which  extinguiflied  all  his  hopes.  A  French  fleet,  with  a 
ftrong  reinforcement  on  board,  had  been  repulfed  on  the 
coaft  of  Kent,  and  obliged  to  take  (belter  in  their  own  har- 
bours s. 

The  Englifh  barons,  after  this  fecond  advantage  gained  over 
the  French,  by  the  royal  party,  haftened  from  all  quarters 
to  make  peace  with  the  protector,  and  prevent,  by  an  early 
fubmiflion,  thofe  attainders  to  which  they  were  expofed  on 
account  of  their  rebellion ;  while  Lewis,  whofe  caufe  was 
now  totally  defperate,  began  to  be  anxious  for  the  fafety  of 
his  perfon,  and  was  glad,  on  any  tolerable  conditions,  to 
make  his  efcape  from  a  country  where  every  thing  was  be- 

4.  E.ymcr,  vol.  i.     Brady,  slpftad.  No.  143.  5.  IVI  Parii. 
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come  hoftile  to  him.     He  accordingly  concluded  a  treaty 

with  Pembroke,  bv  which  he  promifed  to  eva- 

A  D.  1217. 
cuate  the  kingdom  ;  only  ftipulating,  in  return,  an 

indemnity  to  his  adherents,  a  reftitutiou  of  their  honours 
and  fortunes,  and  the  free  and  equal  enjoyment  of  thofc 
liberties,  which  had  been  granted  to  the  reft  of  the  nation  '\ 
Thus,  my  dear  Philip,  \vua  happily  terminated  a  civil  war, 
which  fcemed  to  fprin.g  from  the  mod  incurable  hatred  and 
jealoufy,  and  had  threatened  to  make  England  a  province  of 
France. 

The  prudence  and  equity  of  the  protector,  after  the  cx- 
pulfion  of  the  French,  contributed  to  cure  entirely  thofc 
wounds  which  had  been  made  by  inteftine  difcord.  lie  re- 
ceived the  rebellious  barons  into  favour ;  obfcrved  ftriclly 
the  terms  of  peace,  which  he  had  granted  them  ;  reftored 
diem  to  their  poflefTions ;  and  endeavoured,  by  an  equal  be- 
haviour, to  bury  all  pall  animoGties  in  perpetual  oblivion. 
Bur,  unfortunately  for  the  kingdom,  this  great  and  good 
man  did  not  long  furvive  the  pacification :  and  Henry,  when 
he  came  of  age,  proving  a  weak  and  contemptible  prince, 
England,  was  again  involved  in  civil  broils,  which  it  would 
be  equally  idle  and  impertinent  to  relate  ;  as  they  were  nei- 
ther followed,  during  many  years,  by  an  event  of  import- 
ance to  fociety,  nor  attended  with  any  circumftances,  whuh 
can  throw  light  upon  the  human  character.  Their  cuuiVs 
and  confcquences  were  alike  infignificant. 

It  is  neceflary  however  to  obfervc,  that  the  king  having 
married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Provence,  wa.i 
furroundcd  by  a  multitude  of  ftrangcrs,  from  that  and  ether 
countries,  whom  he  carcfled  with  the  fomleil  afTeclion,  and 
enriched  by  an  imprudent  generofity.  The  infoh-nce  of 
thefe  foreigners  is  faid  to  have  arifen  to  fuch  a  height,  that 
when,  on  account  of  their  outrages  or  opprefiions,  an  ap- 
peal was  made  to  the  laws,  they  fcrupled  not  to  fuy,  "  Whor 

6.  Ryrrur,  vol.  i. 
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«c  do  the  laws  of  England  fignify  to  us  ?  We  mind  them 
"  not."  This  open  contempt  of  the  Englifh  conftitution, 
roufed  the  refentment  of  the  barons,  and  tended  much  to 
aggravate  the  genera!  difcontent  arifing  from  the  preference 
(hewn  to  ftrangers ;  as  it  made  every  act  of  violence,  com- 
mitted by  a  foreigner,  appear  not  only  an  injury,  but  an 
infult.  Yet  no  remonftrance  or  complaint  could  ever  pre- 
vail on  the  king  to  abandon  them,  or  even  to  moderate  his 
attachment  towards  them. 

But  Henry's  profufe  bounty  to  his  foreign  relations,  and 
to  their  friends  and  favourites,  would  have  appeared  more 
tolerable  to  the  Englifh,  had  any  thing  "been  done  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation  ;  or  had  the  king's  enterprizes  in  fo- 
reign countries  been  attended  with  any  fuccefs  or  glory  to 
himfelf  or  the  public.  Neither  of  thefe  however  was  the 
cafe.  As  imprudence  governed  his  policy,  misfortune  marked 

his  meafures.     He  declared  war  againft  France, 
A.D.  1242-  ,.  .      . 

and  made  an  expedition  into  Guienne,  upon  the 

invitation  of  his  father-in-law,  who  promifed  to  join  him 

with  all  his  forces ;  but  being  worfted  at  Taille- 

bourg,  he  was  deferted  by  his  allies,  loft  what 

remained  to  him  of  Poitou,  and  was  obliged  to  return  with 

difgraceinto  England  7. 

Want  of  ceconomy,  and  an  ill-judged  liberality,  were  the 
great  defects  in  Henry's  domeftic  adminiflration.  Thefe 
kept  him  always  needy,  and  obliged  him  continually  to  har- 
rafs  his  barons  for  money,  under  different  pretences.  Their 
difcontents  were  thereby  increafed,  and  he  was  flill  a  beg- 
gar. Even  before  his  foreign  expedition,  his  debts  had  be- 
come fo  troublefome,  that  he  fold  all  his  plate  and  jewels, 
in  order  to  difcharge  them.  When  this  expedient  was  firft 
propofed  to  him,  he  afked  where  he  mould  find  purchafers. 
"  In  the  city  of  London,"  it  was  replied.  "  On  my  word," 
faid  he,  "  if  the  treafury  of  Auguftus  were  brought  to  fale, 

7.  M  Paris.    \V.  Hemming.  Cbron.  Du»f. 
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"  the  citizens  are  able  to  be  the  purchafers.  Thefe  clowns, 
*  who  afiume  to  themfclves  the  name  of  barons,  abound  in 
<e  every  thing,  while  we  are  reduced  to  neceflities  s."  And 
he  was  thenceforth  obferved  to  be  more  greedy  in  his  exac- 
tions upon  the  citizens. 

Many  however  as  were  the  grievances  that  the  Englifli, 
during  this  reign,  had  reafon  to  complain  of  in  their  civil 
government,  they  feem  to  have  been  ftill  lefs  burthenfome 
than  thofe  which  proceeded  from  fpiritual  ufurpations  and 
abufes ;  and  which  Henry,  who  rdied  on  the  pope  for  the 
fupport  of  his  tottering  authority,  never  failed  to  counten- 
ance. All  the  chief  benefices  of  the  kingdom  were  conferred 
on  Italians,  great  numbers  of  whom  were  fent  over  to  be 
provided  for :  and  non-refidence  and  pluralities  were  carried 
to  fo  enormous  a  height,  that  Manfel,  the  king's  chaplain, 
is  computed  to  have  held,  at  one  timej  feven  hundred  eccle- 
iiaftical  livings.  The  pope  exacted  the  revenues  of  all  va- 
cant benefices  \  the  twentieth  of  all  ecclefiaftical  revenues, 
without  exception ;  the  third  of  fuch  as  exceeded  one  hun- 
dred marks  a  year,  and  the  half  of  fuch  as  were  poflefled  by 
non-refidents  i  He  claimed  alfo  the  goods  of  all  inteflate 
clergymen  :  he  pretended  a  right  to  inherrit  all  money  got 
by  ufury,  and  he  levied  voluntary  contributions  on  the 
people  y. 

But  the  mod  cppreflwe  expedient  employed  by  the  court 
of  Rome,  in  order  to  drain  money  from  England,  was  that 
of  embarking  Henry  in  a  project  for  the  conqueit 
of  Sicily.     On  the  death  of  the  emperor  Frede- 
ric II.  the  fucceflldn  of  that  ifland  devolved  to  his  fon  Con- 
rad, and  afterwards  to  his  grandfon  Conradine,  yet  an  infant ; 
and  as  Mainfroy,  the  emperor's  natural  fon,  under  pretence 
of  governing  the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  the  young 
prince,  had  formed  a  fcheme  for  ufurping  the  fovereignty, 
Innocent  IV.  had  a  good   apology  for  exerting  that  fuperi- 

8.   M    Pi;i,  9.  Ibid. 
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ority  which  the  popes  claimed  over  Sicily,  and  at  the  fame- 
time  of  gratifying  his  hatred  againft  the  houfe  of  Suabia. 
He  accordingly  attempted  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  the 
kingdom  -,  but  being  difappointed  in  all  his  enterprizes  by 
the  activity  and  artifices  of  Mainfroy,  and  finding  that  his- 
own  force  was  not  fufficient  for  fuch  a  conqueft,  he  made  a 
tender  of  the  crown  to  Richard  earl  of  Cornwall,  brother 
to  Henry  IIL  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  richeft  fubject  in  Eu- 
rope. Richard  had  the  prudence  to  reject  the  dangerous 
prefent,  but  not  the  power  to  prevent  the  evil.  '  The  fame 
offer  being  afterwards  made  to  the  king,  in  favour  of  his  fe- 
cond  fon  Edmond,  that  weak  monarch  was  led  by  the  levity 
and  thoughtleffnefs  of  his  difpofition,  to  embrace  the  infidi- 
ous  propofal,  and  immenfe  fums  were  drained  from  England,. 

under  pretence  of  carrying  this  project  into  exe- 
A.D.  1255.  f        i  11  i  •    r,r 

cution ;  for   the  pope  took  that  upon  himfelf. 

But  the  money  was  (till  found  infufficient :  the  conquefb  of 
Sicily  was  as  remote  as  ever.  Henry,  therefore,  fenfible  at 
length  of  the  cheat,  was  obliged  to  refign  into  the  pope's 
hands  that  crown  which  he  had  more  than  purchafed,  but 
which  it  was  never  intended  either  he  or  his  family  fhould 
inherit 10. 

The  earl  of  Cornwall  had  now  reafon  to  value  himfelf  on 
his  forefighr,  in  refufmg  the  fraudulent  bargain  with  Rome, 
and  in  preferring  the  folid  honours  of  an  opulent  and  pow- 
erful prince  of  the  blood  in  England,  to  the  empty  and  pre- 
carious glory  of  a  foreign  dignity;  but  he  had  not  always 
firmnefs  fulficient  to  adhere  to  this  refolution.  His  immenfe 

wealth  made  the  German  princes  call  their  eve 
A.D.  1256.  ,-,        r      , 

on  him  as  a  candidate  tor  the  empire,  after  the 

death  of  William  of  Holland  ;  and  his  vanity  and  ambitio 
for  once  prevailed  over  his  prudence  and  his  avarice.     I;Ie 
went  over  to  Germany,  was  tempted  to  expend  vail  fums  ort 
his  election,  and  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  be  chcfcn  by  a  fac- 
ie. Rymer,  TO!,  i.     M.  Paris.     Citron.  Dunft. 
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tion,  and  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  but  having  no  per- 
fonal  or  family  connections  in  that  country,  he 
never  could  attain  any  folid  power.     He  there- 
fore found  it  necelTary  to  return  into  England,  after  having 
lav idicd  away  the  frugality  of  a  whole  life,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure a  fplendid  title  M. 

England,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  involved  in  new  troubles. 
The  weaknefs  of  Henry's  government,  and  the  abfence  of 
his  brother,  gave  reins  to  the  factious  and  turbulent  fpiritof 
the  barons.  They  demanded  an  extenfion  of  their  privileges  ; 
and,  if  we  may  credit  the  hiftorians  of  thofe  times,  had 
formed  a  plan  of  fo  many  limitations  on  the  royal  authority> 
as  would  have  reduced  the  king  to  a  mere  cypher.  Henry 
would  agree  to  nothing  but  a  renewal  of  the  Great  Charter  ; 
which,  at  the  defire  of  the  barons,  was  ratified  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  All  the  prelates  and  abbots  were  aflembled  : 
they  held  burning  tapers  ia  their  hands;  the  Great  Charter 
was  read  before  them  ;  they  denounced  the  fentence  of  ex- 
communication againft  every  one  who  (hould  violate  that  fun- 
damental law ;  they  threw  their  tapers  on  the  ground,  and 
exclaimed,  "  May  the  foul  of  every  one,  who  incurs  this 
"  fentence,  fo  (link  and  corrupt  in  hell !"  The  king  alfobore 
a  part  in  the  ceremony,  and  fubjoined,  "  So  help  me  God ! 
*'  I  will  keep  all  thefe  articles  inviolate,  as  I  am  a  man,  as 
"  I  am  a  Chriftian,  as  I  am  a  knight,  and  as  I  am  a  king 
•**  crowned  and  anointed  'V 

This  tremendous  ceremony,  however,  was  nofoonerover 
than  the  king  forgot  his  engagements,  and  the  barons  re- 
newed their  pretenlions.  At  the  head  of  the  mal- contents 
was  Simon  de  Mountfort,  earl  of  Leicefter,  a  man  of  great 
talents  and  boundlefs  ambition,  who  had  married  Eleanor, 
the  king's  filler,  and  hoped  to  wrefl  the  fceptre  from  the  fee- 
ble and  irrefolute  hand  that  held  it.  He  reprefented  to  his 
afibciates  the  neceflity  of  reforming  the  (late,  and  of  putting 

ii.  M.  Paris.  u.  \V.  Hemming.     M.  Par!?.    M.  \Vefr. 
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the  execution  of  the  laws  into  other  hands  than  thofe  which 
had  hitherto  been  found,  from  reapeated  experience,  unfit  for 
that  important  charge.  After  fo  many  fubmiffions  and  fruitlefs 
promifes,  the  king's  word,,  he  faid,  could  no  longer  be  relied 
on,  and  his  inability  to  violate  national  privileges  could 
thenceforth  only  infure  their  prefervatlon. 

Thefe  obfervations,  whieh  were  founded  In  truth,  and 
entirely  conformable  to  the  fentiments  of  thofe  to  whom 
they  were  addrefled,  had  the  defired  effecl:.  The  barons  re- 

folved  to  take  the  adminiftration  into  their  own 
A.  D.  1158. 

hatods :  and  Henry  having  fummoned  a  parlia-* 

ment  at  Oxford,  found  himfelf  a  prifoner  in  his  national 
council,  and  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  terms  prescribed 
to  him,  called  the  Provifions  of  Oxford.  According  to  thefe 
provifions,.  twelve  barons  were  felefted  from  among  the  king's 
minifters  ;  twelve  more  were  chofen  by  the  parliament ; 
and  to  thofe  twenty-four  barons  unlimited  authority  was 
granted  to  reform  the  ftate.  Leicefter  was  at  the  head  of  this 
legiflative  body,  to  which  the  fupreme  power  was  in  reality 
transferred  ;  and  their  firft  ftep  feemed  well  calculated  for 
the  end  whieh  they  profefled  to  have'  in  view.  They  order- 
ed that  four  knights  fhotild  be  chofen  by  each  county  ;  that 
tney  fhould  make  enquiry  into  the  grievances  of  which  their 
neighbourhood  had  reafon  to  complain,  and  fhould  attend 
the  enfuing  parliament,  in  order  to  give  information  to  that 
atfembly  of  the  ftate  of  their  particular  counties  I3^ 

The  earl  of  Leicefter  and  hi-)  afTociates,  however,  having 
advanced  fo  far  as  to  fatisfy  the  nation,  inftead  of  continuing 
in.  the  fame  popular  courfe,  immediately  provided  for  the  ex-- 
tenfion  and  continuation  of  their  own  exorbitant  authority, 
at  the  expence  both  of  the  king  and  the  people.  They  en- 
joyed the  fupreme  power  near  three  years;  and  had  vifibly 
employed  it,  not  for  the  reformation  of  the  ftate,  their  ori- 
ginal pretence  for  affuniing  il,  but  for  the  aggrandifement  of 

13.  Rymcr,  vel  L    M.  Paris-    Clran,  Dnn/l. 
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themfclves  and  families.     The  breach  of  truft  was  evident 

to  all  the  world  :  every  order  of  men  in  England  felt  it,  and 

murmured  againfl  it;  and  the  pope,  in  order  to 

gain   the  favour  of  the  nation,  abfolved  the  king 

and  all  his  fubjects,  from  the  oath  which  they  had  taken  to 

obferve  the  Provifions  of  Oxford  14. 

As  foon  as  Henry  received  the  pope's  abfolution  from  his 
oath,  accompanied  with  threats  of  excommunication  againft 
all  his  opponents,  he  refumed  the  government; 

A.*  JL/.  1  2  v  -» 

offering,  however,  to  maintain  all  the  regulations 

made  by  the  reforming  barons,  except  thofe  which  entirely 

annihilated  the  royal  authority.  But  thefe  haughty  chieftains 

could  not  peaceably  refign  that  uncontrouled  power  which 

they  had  fo  long  enjoyed.  Many  of  them  adopted 

Leicefter's  views,  which  held  in  profpecl:  nothing 

lefs  than  the  throne  itfelf.     The  civil  war  was  renewed  in  all 

its  horrors  :  and  after  feveral  fruitlefs    negocia- 

A.  D.  1:64. 
tions,  the  collected  force  of  the  two  parties  met 

near  Lewes  in  Suflex,  where  the  royal  army  was  totally 
defeated,  and  the  king  and  prince  Edward  made  prifoncrs. 

No  fooner  had  Leiceller  obtained  this  victory,  and  got  the 
royal  family  in  his  power,  than  he  acted  as  fole  mailer,  and 
even  tyrant  of  the  kingdom.  He  fei/ed  the  eftates  of  no  lefs 
than  eighteen  barons,  as  his  fl^are  of  the  fpoil  gained  in  the 
battle  of  Lewes:  he  engrofled  to  himfejf  the  ran  Torn  of  all 
the  prifoners,  and  told  his  barons,  with  wanton  infolencc, 
that  it  was  fufficient  for  them  that  he  had  faved  them,  by 
that  vidlory,  from  the  forfeitures  and  attainders  which  hung 
over  them.  All  the  officers  of  the  crown  were  named  by 
him  ;  the  whole  authority,  as  well  as  arms  of  the  lta.te,  wa» 
lodged  in  his  hands15. 

But  ;t  was  impofTible  that  things  could  remain  long  in  this 
equivocal  fituation.  It  became  neceflu-.  y  for  Leiceftcr  e  irher  to 
dcfcend  to  the  rank  of  a  fubjeft,  or  u:ount  up  IQ  that  of  a  ibi 
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vsreign :  and  he  could  do  neither  without  perl!.  He  fummoned 
a  new  parliament  -,  which,  for  his  ov/n  purpofes, 
he  fixed  on  a  more  clemocratical  bafis  than  any 
called  fince  the  Norman  conqueft,  if  not  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  monarchy.  He  ordered  returns  to  be  made  not 
only  of  two  knights  from  every  (hire,  but  alfo  of  deputies 
from  the  boroughs  I6:  and  thus  introduced  into  tLe  national 
council  a  fecond  order  of  men,  hitherto  regarded  as  too  mean 
to  enjoy  a  place  in  thofe  auguit  aflemblies,  or  have  any  {hare 
in  the  government  of  the  ftate. 

But  although  we  are  indebted  to  Leiceft.er's  ufarpation 
for  the  nrit  rude  outline  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  Ms 
policy  only  forwarded  by  fome  years  an  inftitution,  for  which 
the  general  ftate  of  fociety  had  already  prepared  the  nation ; 
and  that  houfe,  though  derived  from  fo  invidious  an  origin, 
when  fummoned  by  legal  princes,  foon  proved  one  of  the 
moft  ufeful  members  of  the  conftitution,  and  gradually  ref- 
cued  the  kingdom,  as  we  fliall  have  occafion  to  fee,  both 
from  ariftocratical  and  regal  tyranny.  It  is  but  juft,  how- 
ever, to  obferve,  That  as  this  necefTary,  and  now  powerful 
branch  of  our  conftitution,  owed  its  rile  to  ufurpation,  it  is 
the  only  one  of  the  three  that  has  latterly  given  an  ufurper  to 
the  ftate.  The  perfon  to  whom  I  allude,  is  Oliver  Cromwell ; 
and  I  will  be  fo  boid  as  to  affirm,  That  if  ever  England  is 
•again  fubje&ed  to  the  abfolute  will  of  any  ONE  man,  unlefs 
from  abroad,  that  man  muft  be  a  member  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons.  The  people  are  alike  jealous  of  the  power  of 
the  king  and  of  the  nobles  ;  but  they  are  themfclves  greedy 
of  dominion,  and  can  only  poflefs  it  through  their  rcprefen- 
tatives.  A  popular  member  of  the  lower  houfe,  therefore, 
needs  only  ambition,  enterprize,  and  a  favourable  conjunc-. 
ture  to  overturn  the  throne  ;  to  ftrip  the  nobles  -of  their  dig- 
nities j  and,  while  he  blows  the  trumpet  of  liberty,  to  tell 
his  equals  they  are  Haves. 

i 6.  ibid. 
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Lciccfter's  motive  for  giving  this  form  to  the  parliament, 
was  a  defire  of  crufliing  his  rivals  among  the  powerful  ba- 
rons ;  and  trufling  to  the  popularity  acquired  by  fuch  a  mea- 
fure,  he  made  the  earl  of  Derby  be  accufcd  in  the  king's 
name,  and  ordered  him  to  be  feized  and  committed  to  prifon 
without  being  brought  to  any  legal  trial.  Several  other  ba- 
rons were  threatened  with  the  fame  fate,  and  deferted  the 
confederacy.  The  royalifts  flew  to  arms ;  prince  Edward 
made  his  efeape  ;  and  the  joy  of  this  young  hero's  appear- 
ance, together  with  the  oppreflions  under  which  the  nation 
laboured,  foon  produced  him  a  force  which  Leicefler  was 
unable  to  refift.  A  battle  was  fought  near  Evefham  -,  where 
Leicefter  was  (lain,  and  his  army  totally  routed.  When  that 
nobleman,  who  pofleficd  great  military  talents,  obferved  the 
vaft  •fuperiority  in  numbers,  and  excellent  difpofitions  of  the 
xoyaUfts,  he  exclaimed,  "  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  our 
**  fouls  !  for  I  fee  our  bodies  are  prince's  Edward's :  he  has 
"learned  from  me  the  art  of  war17."  Another  particular 
•defcrves  to  be  noticed.  The  old  king,  difguifed  in  armour, 
having  been  purpofcly  placed  by  the  rebels  in  the  front  of 
-the  battle,  had  received  a  wound,  and  was  ready  to  be  put 
to  death,  when  he  weakly,  but  opportunely  cried  out, 
"  Spare  my  life  ! — I  am  Henry  of  Winchefter,  your  king  l8." 
His  brave  Ion  flew  to  his  refcue,  and  put  him  in  a  place  of 
fafety. 

The  victory  of  Evefham  proved  decifive  in  favour  of  the 
royal  party,  but  was  ufed  with  moderation.  Although  the 
fuppreluon  of  fo  extenfive  a  rebellion  commonly  produces  a 
revolution  i:i  government,  and  fireugthens  as  well  as  en- 
larges the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  no  facrifices  of  national 
liberty  were  exacted  upoa  this  occafion.  The  clemency  of 
ihis  victory  is  alfo  remarkable ;  no  blood  was  fhed  on  the 
fcaffold.  The  mild  difpofition  of  the  king,  and  the  pru- 
dence of  the  prince,  tempered  the  infolence  of  power, 

17.  W.  Hemming.     M,  Paris.  18.  W.  Hemming,  lib.  iu. 

B  b  4  nnd 
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and  gradually  reftored  order  to  the  feveral  members  of  the 
Hate. 

The  affairs  of  England  were  no  fooner  fettled  than  prince 
Edward,  feduced  by  a  third  of  glory,  undertook  an  expedition 

into  the  Holy  Land  ;  where  he  fignalized  himfelf 
A.  D.  1270. 

by  many  a£ls  of  valour,  and  ft  ruck  fuch  terror 

into  the  Saracens,  that  they  employed  an  afiaffin  to  murder 
him.  The  ruffian  wounded  Edward  in  the  arm,  but  paid  for 
his  temerity  with  his  life  I9.  Meanwhile  the  prince's  ab- 
ience  from  England  was  productive  of  many  pernicious  con- 
fequences,  which  the  old  king,  unequal  to  the  burden  of  go-* 
vernment,  was  little  able  to  prevent  2°.  He  therefore  im- 
plored his  gallant  fon  to  return,  and  affift  him  in  fwaying 
that  fceptre  which  was  ready  to  drop  from  his 
feeble  hands.  Edward  obeyed  ;  but  before  his 
arrival  the  king  expired,  in  the  fixty-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  fifty-fixth,  of  his  reign,  the  longed  in  the  Englifh, 
annals. 

line  mod  obvious  feature  in  the  character  of  Henry  III. 
is  his  \veaknefs.  From  this  fource,  rather  than  from  infin- 
rcrity  or  treachery,  arofe  his  negligence  in  obferving  his  pro- 
mtfes ;  and  hence  for  the  falce  of  prefent  conveniency,  he 
was  eafily  induced  to  facrifice  the  lading  advantages  arifing 
from  the  truft  and  confidence  of  his  people.  A  better  head, 
with  the  fame  difpofitions,  would  have  prevented  him  from 
falling  into  fo  many  errors!  but  (every  good  has  its  allay  !) 
with  a  worfe  heart,  it  would  have  enabled  him  to  maintain 
them. 

Prince  Edward  had  reached  Sicily,  in  his  return  from  the 
Holy  Land,  when  he  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  immediately  proceeded  homeward.  Rut  a  va- 
riety of  obje&s,  my  dear  Philip,  claim  your  attention,  bs- 

19.  M.  Paris.     T.  Wykes. 

ao.  The  police  was  fo  loofc  during  the  latter  part  of  Henry's  reign,  that 
n<.t  only  fuigle  honfes,  but  whole  villages  were  often  pillaged  by  bands  of 
jobbers.  Ctroa.  D',tjl, 

fore 
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fore  I  carry  farther  the  tranfactions  of  our  own  ifland,  which 
now  become  truly  important.  The  reign  of  Edward  I. 
forms  a  new  sera  in  the  hiftory  of  Britain. 


LETTER      XXXIII. 

FRANCE  from  the  Reign  of  PHILIP  AUGUSTUS,  to  the  End  of  the 
Reign  of  LEWIS  JX.  commonly  called  ST.  LEWIS,  luith  Jome  Ac- 
count of  the  lajl  CRUSADE. 


reign  of  Philip  Auguftus  has  already  engaged  our 
attention.  We  have  had  occafion  to  obferve  the  great 
abilities  of  that  prince,  both  as  a  warrior  and  a  politician  : 
we  have  feen  him  reunite  many  fine  provinces  to  the  king- 
dom of  France  at  the  expence  of  the  Englim  monarchy  :  we 
have  feen  him  attempt  the  conqueft  of  England  itfelf  ;  and 
we  have  alfo  feen  in  what  manner  prince  Lewis  was  obliged 
to  abandon  that  project,  not  with  ftaruling  the  power  and  the 
intrigues  of  Philip.  Soon  after  the  return  of 
Lewis,  his  father  died,  and  left  the  kingdom  of 
France  twice  as  large  ns  he  had  received  it  ;  fo  that  future 
acquifitions  became  eafy  to  his  fuccefibrs. 

Lewis  VIII.  however,  did  not  enlarge  the  monarchy.   His 
fhort  reign  was  chiefly  fpent  in  a  crufade  againft  the  Albi- 

cenfes,  in  the  profecution  of  which  he  died.     He 

A.  D.  1126. 
was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Lewis  IX.  commonly 

called  St.  Lewis.  During  the  minority  of  this  prince,  though 
in  his  twelfth  year  at  his  accellion,  a  variety  of  diforders 
arofe  in  France,  occafioned  chiefly  by  the  ambition  of  the 
powerful  vaflals  of  the  crown.  But  all  thcfe  were  happily 
compofed  by  the  prudence  and  firmnefs  of  Blanche  of  Caftile, 
the  regent  and  queen-mother. 

Lewis  no  fooner  came  of  age  than  he  was  univerfally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  greateft  prince  in  Europe  5  and  his 

character 
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character  is,    perhaps,  the  moft  fingular  in  the   annals   of 

hiftcry.  To  the  mean  and  abie6t  fuperftition  of 
A.  D.  1235. 

a  monk,  he  united  all  the  courage  and  magnani- 
mity of  a  hero;  nay,  what  may  be  deemed  dill  more  wonderful, 
the  juflice  and  integrity  of  the  fmcere  patriot ;  and,  where 
religion  was  not  concerned,  the  mildnefs  and  humanity  of 
the  true  philofopher.  So  far  was  he  from  taking  advantage 
of  the  divisions  among  the  Englifh,  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  or  attempting  to  expel  thofe  dangerous  rivals 
from  the  provinces  which  they  (till  pofleflcd  in  France,  that 
he  entertained  many  fcruples  in  regard  to  the  fentence  of  at- 
tainder pronounced  againft  the  king's  father  ;  and  had  not 
Kis  bifhops,  it  is  faid,  perfuaded  him,  that  John  was  juftly 
punifhed  for  his  barbarity  and  felony,  he  would  have  re- 
ftored  all  the  conqucils  made  by  Philip  Auguftus '. 

When  Gregory  IX.  after  excommunicating  Frederic  II. 

offered  the  empire  to  the  count  of  Artois,  brother 
A.  D.  1240.  .  r  . 

of  St.  Lewis,  this  pious  prince  acted  in  the  fame 

difinterefted  manner.  He  did  not  indeed  refufe  that  gift  as 
•what  the  pope  had  no  right  to  beftow,  but  he  replied,  That 
Frederic  had  always  appeared  to  him  a  good  catholic;  that 
ambaiTadors  fhould  firft  be  fent  to  him,  to  know  his  fenti- 
ments  touching  the  faith ;  that,  if  orthodox,  there  could  be 
no  reafon  for  attacking  him  ;  but  if  heretical,  war  ought  to 
be  carried  on  againfl  him  with  violence  ;  and,  in  fuch  cafe, 
even  againft  the  pope  himfelf 2. 

This  was  Lewis's  foible.  Perfuaded  that  heretics,  or  thofe 

who  did  not  hold  the  eflabliihed  belief,  deferved  the  punifli- 

ment  of  death,  he  favoured  the  tribunal  of  the  inquifition  ; 

and  the  fame  turn  of  thinking  Jed  him  to  afcribe  merit  to  a 

war  againft  infidels.    His  humane  heart  became  a  prey  to  the 

barbarous  devotion  of  the  times.     Being  feized 

with  a  dangerous  illnefs,  which  deprived  him  of 

his  fenfes,  and   almoft  of  his   life,  his  heated  imagination 

I.  Nangius,  in  fit  a  Ltulavlcl  IX.  2.  Ibid. 

took 
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took  fire,  and  he  thought  he  heard  a  voice  commanding  him 
to  flied  the  blood  of  Infidels.  He  accordingly  made  a  vow, 
as  foon  as  he  recovered,  to  engage  in  a  new  crufade,  and 
immediately  took  the  crofs.  Nor  could  any  rernonftrances 
engage  him  to  forego  his  purpofe  :  he  confidered  his  vow  as 
a  facred  obligation,  which  it  was  not  permitted  man  to  dif- 
folve  3. 

But  Lewis,  though  not  to  be  dilTuadcd  from  his  Eaflern 
expedition,  was  in  no  hurry  to  depart.  He  fpent  four  years 
in  making  preparations,  and  in  fettling  the  government  of 
his  kingdom,  which  he  left  to  the  care  of  his  mother  5  and, 
at  length,  fet  fail  for  Cyprus,  accompanied  by  his 
queen,  his  three  brothers,  and  almoft  all  the 
knights  of  France.  At  Cyprus  it  was  refolved  to  make  a 
defcent  upon  Egypt,  as  experience  had  (hewn,  that  Jerufa- 
lem  and  the  Holy  Lund  could  never  be  preferved,  while  that 
country  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Infidels  4.  But  before 
I  fpeak  of  the  tranfactions  of  Egypt,  I  amft  fay  a  few  words 
of  the  (late  of  the  Eaft  in  thofe  times. 

Afia,  my  dear  Philip,  from  the  earlieft  ages,  has  been  the 
feat  of  enormous  monarchy,  and  the  theatre  of  the  moil 
aftonifhing  revolutions.  You  have  feen  with  what  rapidity 
it  was  over-run  by  the  Arabs,  and  afterwards  by  the  Turks  ; 
you  have  feen  thofe  conquering  people,  for  a  time,  borne 
down  by  the  champions  of  the  crofs,  and  Saladin  himfelf 
link  beneath  the  arm  of  our  illuftrious  Richard.  But  nei- 
ther the  zeal  of  the  Chriftians,  nor  the  enthufiafm  of  the 
Mahometans,  who  were  fuppofed  to  have  carried  conqueft 
to  its  utmofl  point,  was  attended  with  a  fuccefs  equal  to  the 
hardy  valour  of  the  Moguls,  or  Weftcrn  Tartars,  under 
Genghiz-Kan  ;  -who,  in  a  few  years,  extended  his  dominions, 
from  a  fmall  territory,  to  more  than  eighteen  hundred 
leagues,  from  eafl  to  weft,  and  above  a  thoufand  from  north 
to  foulh.  lie  conquered  Pcrfia,  and  pufhed  his  conquefts  as 

3.  Jo'nvil'.c,  Hif.Je  Si.L.uit.  4.  Ibid. 

far 
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fir  as  the  Euphrates  ;  fubdued  Indoftan,  and  great  part  of 
China  ;  all  Tartary,  and  the  frontier  provinces  of  Ruffia. 

This  wonderful  man  died  in  1226,  when  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  complete  the  conquefl  of  China.  His  empire  was  di- 
vided among  his  four  fons,  whofe  names  it  is  unnecefiary 
here  to  mention.  They  continued  united  till  the  death  of 
Ociay,  his  fuccefTor  as  Great  Kan,  who  totally  fubje&ed 
Egypt.  One  of  his  grandfons  palled  the  Euphrates  ;  difpof- 
fefied  the  Turks  of  that  part  of  Afia  Minor  now  called  Na- 
tolia,  and  terminated  the  dominion  of  the  Califs  of  Bagdat. 
Another  cf  them  carried  terror  into  Poland,  Hungary,  Dal- 
jnatia,  and  to  the  very  gates  of  Conftantinople s. 

Tliefe  Weftern  Tartars,  accuftorned;  from  their  birth  to 
brave  hunger,  fatigue,  and  death,  were  irrefjilible,  while 
they  preferred  their  favage  aufherity  of  manners.  The  off- 
fpring  of  the  fame  deferts  which  had  produced  the  Scythians, 
the  Huns,  and  Turks,  they  were  more  fierce  than  either ; 
and  as  the  Goths  had  formerly  feized  upon  Thrace,  when 
expelled  by  the  Huns  from  their  native  habitations,  the  Koraf- 
rnln?,  in  like  manner,  flying  before  the  Moguls,  over-ran 
Syria  and  Paleftine,  and  made  themfelves  mafters  of  Jerufa- 
1cm  in  1244,  putting  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword  °.  The 
Chrjflians,  however,  flill  poiTefied  Tyre,  Sidon^  Tripoli, 
and  •  Ptolernais  ;  and  though  always  divided  among  tliem- 
felves,  and  cutting  one  another's  throats,  t?jey  united  in  im- 
ploring the  am" (lance  cf  Europe  againft  this  new  danger. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  the  Eaft,  and  of  the  Oriental 
C/:riflians,  when  St.  Lewis  fet  out  for  their  relief.  But  in- 
ft'jacl  of  failing  immediately  for  Paleftine,  he  made  a  defcent, 
as  I  have  obferved,  upon  Egypt.  His  declared  purpofe  in  fo, 
doing  lias  been  already  explained.  But  as  the  foldan  of  Egypt 
was  not  now  in  .poffefnon  of  Jcrufalem,  this  invafion  muf\ 
have  proceeded  from  th,e  king  pf  France's  ignorance  of  the 

5.  De  I.i  Croix,  f'.l.  Ge..*Liz-K*tn.     M^d.  L'aiv.  HyL  yol.  iii   foL  edit. 
4.  Id  >1«J. 
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affairs  of  the  Eail ;  or  from  an  ambition  of  conquering  fo 
fine  a  country,  more  than  from  any  hope  of  advancing  the 
intereft  of  Chriftianity. 

Lewis  and  his  prodigious  army,  faid  to  have  Been  trtmf- 
ported  in  eighteen  hundred  (hips,  landed  near  the 

A.  D.  ii^jL 

city  of  Damietta  ;  which,  contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tion, was  abandoned  to  them.  He  afterwards  received  fre'dt 
fuccours  from  France ;  and  found  himfeif  in  the  plains  of 
Egypt  at  the  head  of  fixty  thoufand  men,  the  •flower  of  his 
kingdom,  by  whom  he  was  both  obeyed  and  loved.  Wli«it 
might  not  have  been  expefted  from  fneh  a  force,  under  fa-cla 
a  general !  Not  only  Egypt,  but  Syria,  fhouid  have  yielded 
to  their  arms*  Yet  this  crufade,  like  all  the  reft,  terminated 
in  forrow  and  difappointment.  One  half  of  thcfc  fine  troops 

fell  a  prey  to  ficknefs  and  debauchery  ;  the  other 

A  10   1 1 '  o. 
was  defeated  by  the  foldan,  at  Mafic-lira ;  where 

Lewis  beheld  his  brother  Robert  of  Artois  killed  by  his  lide, 
and  himfeif  taken  prifoner,  together  with  his  other  rwa 
brothers,  the  count  of  Anjou  and  the  count  of  Poitieis,  ami 
all  his  nobility  7. 

The  French,  however,  were  flill  in  pcflefiion  of  Dnmktrx. 
There  St«  Lewis's  confort  was  lodged ;  and  thinking  her 
fafety  doubtful,  as  the  place  was  befiegcd,  fire  adcircfTed  hcr- 
4clf  to  the  Sieur  JoinviJIc,.  a  venerable  kniglit,  and  mad-ohim 
promife,  on  the  faith  of  chivalry,  to  cut  cither  head,  if  ever 
her  virtue  fhou-ld  be  in  danger,  *'  iVIoft  readily,"  anfwered 
Joinville,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  the  times,  "  will  I  perform  ;:C 
"  your  requeft,  what  I  thought  indeed  to  do  of  myfdf,. 
"  mould  misfortune  make  it  necellary."  But  he  had  happily 
no  occafion  to  put  his  promife  into  exctition.  Damietta  held 
out,  and  a  treaty  w;vs  concluded  witli  the  fcldan  ;  by  whicli 
that  city  was  reilored,  in  confideration  of  the  king's  hbsrty, 
?.ii'l  a  thoufand  pieces  of  gold  paid  for  tlie  ranicm  cf  th« 
ether  pvifoners  s. 

r.  Jwinviila,  filjl.  di  St.  Lanis.  «.  Id.  ib;<£. 
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Lewis  was  now  folicited  to  return  to  Europe  with  the 
remnant  of  his  fleet  and  army,  but  devotion  led  him  10  Pa- 
lefline  ;  where  he  continued  for  four  years,  without  efFedl- 
ing  any  thing  of  confequence.  In  the  mean  time  the  affairs 
of  France  were  in  much  confufion.  The  queen-mother, 
during  the  king's  captivity,  had  unadvifedly  given  permiffion. 
to  a  fanatical  monk,  to  preach  a  new  crufade  for  her  fonV 
releafe  ;  and  this  man,  availing  himlelf  of  the  palboral  cir- 
cumftance  in  the  Nativity,  afiembled  near  one 
hundred  thoufand  people  of  low  condition,  whom 
he  called  fhepherds.  It  foon  appeared,  however,  that  they 
might  with  more  propriety  have  been  ftyled  wolves.  They 
robbed  and  pillaged  wherever  they  came  ;  and  it  was  found 
neceffary  to  difperfe  them  by  force  of  arms.  Nor  was  that 
effected  without  much  trouble  9. 

The  death  of  the  queen-mother  determined  Lewis,  at  laft, 

to  revifit  France.     But  he  only  returned  in  order 
A.D.  1:58. 

to  prepare  for  a  new  crufade  ;  fo  ftrongly  had  that 

madnefs  taken  hold  of  his  mind  !  —  Meanwhile  his  zeal  for 
juflice,  his  care  to  reform  abufes,  his  wife  laws,  his  virtuoua 
example,  foon  repaired  the  evils  occafioned  by  his  abfence. 
He  eftablifhed,  on  a  folid  foundation,  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  royal  judges;  one  of  the  bed  expedients  for  reducing 
the  exorbitant  power  of  the  nobles.  He  abfolutely  prohi-* 
bited  private  wars,  which  the  feudal  anarchy  had  tolerated  : 
he  fubftituted  juridical  proofs,  inftead  of  thofe  by  duel  ;  and, 
no  lefs  enlightened  than  pious,  he  refcued  France  from  the 
exaftions  of  the  court  of  Rome  I0. 

In  his  transitions  with  his  neighbours,  Lewis  was  alike 
exemplary.  Equity  and  difintereftedncfs  were  the  bafis  of  his 
policy.  If  he  fometimes  carried  thefe  virtues  too  far,  as  a 
prince,  they  always  did  him  honour  as  a  man  :  they  even 
procured  him  refpe£t  as  a  fovereign  ;  and  fecured  to  his  fub- 


9.  Fontaiaay,  Hijl.  de  rErliJe  GaV.'-c.  torn.  si.     Boulay,  ////?.  sJ:ad. 
torn,  iii,  10.  Id.  ibid. 
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jefts  the  greateft  ble fling  that  a  people  can  enjoy,  peace  and 
profperity.     He  ceded  to  James  I.  of  Arragon  his  inconteft- 
able  right  to  RouHllon  and  Catalonia,  which  had 
been  fubject  to  France  from  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, in  exchange  for  certain  claims  of  that  monarch  to 

foaie  fiefs  in  Provence  and  Languedoc ;  and  he 

A.  D. it6j. 
reftored  to  the  Englifh  crown  Querci,  Perigord, 

and  the  Limoufin,  for  no  higher  confideration  than  that  the 
king  of  England  fliould  renounce  all  right  to  Normandy, 
Maine,  and  the  other  forfeited  provinces,  which  were  already 
in  the  pofleflion  of  France.  But  Lewis,  as  has  been  obferved, 
was  doubtful  of  the  right  by  which  he  held  thofe  provinces. 
And  although  an  ambitious  prince,  inftead  of  making  this 
compromife,  might  have  taken  advantage  of  the  troubles  cf 
England  under  Henry  III.  to  feize  Guienne,  and  all  that  re- 
mained to  that  monarchy  in  France,  fuch  a  prince  might 
nlfo,  by  thefe  means,  have  drawn  on  himfelf  the  jealoufy  of 
his  neighbours,  and  in  the  end  have  fallen  a  facrifice  to  his 
rapacity  :  whereas  Lewis,  by  his  moderation,  acquired  the 
confidence  of  all  Europe,  and  was  chofen  arbiter 
between  the  king  of  England  and  his  barons,  at 
a  time  when  it  was  his  intereft  to  have  ruined  both  ;  an  ho- 
nour never  conferred  upon  any  other  rival  monarch,  and 
with  which,  perhaps,  no  other  could  ever  fafely  have  been 
trufted.  He  determined  in  favour  of  the  king  without  pre- 
judice to  the  people:  he  annulled  the  Provifions  of  Oxford, 
as  derogatory  to  the  rights  of  the  crown,  but  enforced  thc- 
obfervation  of  the  Great  Charter.  And  although  this  fen- 
tcnce  was  rejected  by  Leicelter  and  his  party,  it  will  remain 
to  all  ages  an  eternal  monument  of  the  equity  of  Lewis  ". 

The  moft  blameable  circumilance  in  this  great  moaan.ii** 
conduit,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  that  deferves  to  be  con- 
fulered  in  that  light,  was  hij  approbation  of  the  treaty  bo 

TI.  Rymer,  vol.  i.  Clren.  T.  Wykcs.  Giro*.  Dvjt,  M  Pan'?.  \V. 
Hemming. 
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tween  his  brother  and  the  pope,  relative  to  Sicily.  That 
kingdom  had  formerly  been  offered,  as  you  have  feen,  to  the 
earl  of  Cornwall,  and  to  prince  Edmond,  foil  of  Henry  III. 
After  being  given  up  by  England,  it  was  offered  to  the  count 
bf  Anjoii :  he  accepted  it ;  and  Lewis  permitted  a  crufade  to 
be  preached  in  France  again  ft  Mainfroy,  who 
had  now  actually  ufurped  the  Sicilian  throne,  in 
prejudice  of  his  nephew  Conradine.  The  count  of  Anjou 
marched  into  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army. 
Mainfroy  was  defeated  and  fiain  in  the  plains  of  Benevento, 
and  Conradine  appeared  in  vindication  of  his  native  rights; 
He  alfo  was  routed,  and  taken  prifoner,  together  with  his 

uncle,  the  duke  of  Auftria ;  and  both  were  ex- 
A.  D.  1268. 

ecuted  at  Naple?,  upon  a  fcaffold,  at  the  requefb 

bf  the  pope,  and  by  the  fentence  of  a  pretended  court  of 
juflice  ri  j  an  indignity  not  hitherto  offered  to  a  crowned 
head. 

In  confequence  of  the  revolution  that  followed  this  bar- 
barity, by  which  Charles,  count  of  Anjou,  eftabliihed  him- 
felf  on  the  Sicilian  throne,  the  ancient  rights  of  that  ifland 
were  annihilated,  and  it  fell  entirely  under  the  jurifdictiori 
of  the  pope.  Meanwhile  St.  Lewis,  who,  either  out  of  re- 
fpecl:  to  his  Holinefs,  or  of  complaifance  to'  his  brother,  thus 
beheld  with  indifference  the  liberties  of  mankind  facrificcdj 
and  the  blood  of  princes  unjufllyfpilt,  was  preparing  ro  lead 
a  new  army  againft  the  Infidels.  He  hoped  to  make  a  con- 
vert of  the  king  of  Tunis  J  and}  for  that  purpofe,  landed  on 
the  coaft  of  Africa,  fword  in  hand,  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 

But  the  Muflulmnri  refufed  to  embrace  Chrifti- 
A.D.  iz7o.  .  . 

3mty  :  the  r  rench  army  was  leized  with  an  epi- 
demical difteniper  ;  of  which  Lewis  beheld  one  of  his  fons 

expire,  and  another  at  the  point  of  death,  vt-hen 

he  was  feized  with  it  himfelf,  and  died  in  the 
fifty-iixth  year  of  his  age.  His  fon  and  fucceflfor,  Philip^ 

ii.  Giannone,  Hift.  d>  Nap, 

reco-r 
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recovered;  kept  the  field  againtt  the  Moors  ;  and  faved  the 
remains  of  the  French  army,  which  procured  him  the  name 
of  the  Hardy  13.  But  the  reign  of  this  prince  muft  not  at 
prcfent  engage  our  attention  :  we  muft  return  to  the  affairs 
of  Spain,  which  had  flill  little  connexion  with  the  reft  of 
Europe,  but  was  every  day  rifmg  into  confequence. 

131  Joirmllc,  ubi  fnp.     Mezeray,  torn.  iii.    Renault,  tp'ffl.  I. 
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SPAIN,  from  the  Middle  of  the  Eleventh  to  the  EiiJ  of  the  Thirteenth 
.     CENTURY. 

left  Spain,  my  dear  Philip,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century,  difmembered  by  the  Moors  and 
Chriftians,  and  both  a  prey*  to  civil  v/arS.     About  that  time 
Ferdinand,    foil  of  Sancho,    furnamed  the  Great*  king  of 
Navarre  and  Arragon,  reunited  to  his  dominions  Old  Caflile^ 
together  with  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  which  he  took 
from  his  brother-in-law,  whom  he  flew  in  battle; 
Caftile  then  became  a  kingdom,  and  Leon  one  of  its  pro- 
vinces r. 

In  the  reign  of  this  Ferdinand  lived  Don  Roderigc-j  fur- 
named  the  Cid,  who  sexually  married  Chimene,  whofe  father 
he  had  murdered.  They  who  know  nothing  of  this  hiflcry, 
but  from  the  celebrated  tragedy  written  by  Corneille,  fup- 
pofe  that  Ferdinand  was  in  poflefllon  of  And.-Juf;a.  The  Cid 
began  his  famous  exploits  by  afTifting  Don  Sancho,  Ferdi- 
nand's ddeft  fon,  to  ilrip  his  brothers  and  filters 

A.  D.  1077. 
of  the  inheritance  left  them  by  their  father  ;  but 

Sancho  being  murdered  in  one  of  thefc   unjult  expeditions, 
his  brothers  entered  again  into  poitedion  cf  their  cftatej. 

I.  Mariana,  Iff.  Got.  dt  F.f^-a. 

VOL.  I.  C  c  A  fhort 
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A  (hort  digreffion  will  be  here  neceffary.  Befides  the 
many  Icings  at  this  time  iti  Spain,  who  amounted  to  near 
the  number  of  twenty,  there  were  alfo  many  independent 
lords,  who  came  on  horfe-back  completely  armed,  and  fol- 
lowed by  feveral  fquires,  to  offer  their  fervice  to  the  princes 
and  prir.cc.Tcs  engaged  in  war.  The  princes  with  whom  thefe 
lords  engaged  girded  them  with  a  belt,  and  prefented  them 
\vith  a  fword,  with  which  they  gave  them  a  flight  blow  on 
the  ihoulder  ;  and  hence  the  origin  of  knights-errant,  and 
of  the  number  of  fmgle  combats,  which  fo  long  defolated 
Spain. 

One  of  the  mod  celebrated  of  thefe  combats  was  fought 
after  the  murder  of  that  king  Sancho,  whofe  death  I  have 
jufl  mentioned,  and  who  was  affaffinated  while  he  v/as  be- 
Ikging  his  filler  Auraca  in  the  city  of  Zamora.  Three 
knights  maintained  the  honour  of  the  infanta  againft  Don 
Diego  de  Lara,  who  had  accufed  her.  Don  Diego  overthrew 
and  killed  t\vo  of  the  infanta's  knights,  and  the  horfe  of  the 
third  having  the  reins  of  his  bridle  cut,  carried  his  mafter 
out  of  the  lifts,  and  the  combat  was  declared  undecided. 

Of  ail  the  Spanifh  knights,  the  Cid  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
moll  eminently  againft  the  Moors.  Several  knights  ranged 
themfelves  under  his  banner  ;  and  thefe  knights,  with  their 
fquires  and  horfemen,  compofed  an  army  covered  with  iron, 
and  mounted  on  the  moft  beautiful  deeds  in  the  country. 
With  this  force  he  overcame  feveral  Moorifh  kings ;  and 
having  fortified  the  city  of  Alcaflar,  he  there  eredled  a  little 
fovereignty. 

But  of  the  various  enterprises  in  which  the  Cid  and  his 
followers  were  engaged,  the  moft  gallant  was  the  fiege  of 

Toledo,  which  his   mailer  Alphonfo  VI.  king  of 
A.  D.  1084. 

Old  Caftile,  undertook  againft  the  Moors.     The 

noife  of  this  fiege,  and  &e  Cid's  reputation,. brought  many 
knights  and  princes  from  France  and  Italy  ;  particularly 
Raymond,  count  of  Tholoufe,  and  two  princes  of  the  blood- 
royal  of  France,  of  the  branch  of  Burgundy.  The  Mcorifh 

king, 
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king,  named  Hiaya,  was  the  fon  of  Almamon,  one  of  the 
mod  generous  princes  mentioned  in  hiilory,  and  who  had 
afforded  an  afylum,  in  this  very  city  of  Toledo,  to  Alphonfo, 
when  pei  fecuted  by  his  brother  S.uicho.  They  had  lived  to- 
gether for  a  long  time  in  drift  friendfhip ;  ami  Almamon 
was  fo  far  from  detailing  Alphonfo,  when  he  became  kingj 
by  the  death  of  Sancho,  that  he  gave  him  part  of  his  trca- 
fures,  and  they  died  tears,  ft  is  faid,  at  parting.  But  the 
fpirit  of  thofe  times  made  every  thing  lawful  againd  Infidels, 
and  even  meritorious.  Several  Moorifh  princes  went  out  of 
the  city  to  reproach  Alphonfo  with  his  ingratitude,  and  many 
remarkable  combats  were  fought  under  the  walls. 

This  fiege  laded  a  whole  year ;    at   the  end  of  which 

Toledo  capitulated  :  on  condition  that  the  Moor? 

A.  D. 1085. 
fhould  enjoy  their  religion  and  laws,  andfufierno 

injury  in  their  perfons  or  property  2.  All  New  Cadile,  in  a 
fhort  time,  yielded  to  the  Cid,  who  took  poflefiion  of  it  in 
the  name  of  Alphonfo;  and  Madrid,  a  fmall  place,  which 
was  one  day  to  become  the  capital  of  Spain,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Chriftians. 

Immediately  after  the  reduction  of  Toledoj  Alphonfo  call- 
ed an  aflembly  of  bilhops,  who,  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  people,  formerly  thought  neceflary,  promoted  a  pried 
named  Bernard  to  the  bifhoprick  of  that  city  ;  and  pope  Ur- 
ban II.  at  the  king's  requed,  made  him  primate  of  Spain. 
The  king  and  the  pope  were  alfo  anxious  to  edabliOi  the 
Roman  liturgy  and  ritual  in  place  of  the  Gothic,  or  Mufara- 
bic,  hitherto  in  ufc.  The  Spaniards  contended,  zealoufly  for 
the  ritual  of  their  anceftors  :  the  pope  urged  them  to  receive 
that  which  he  had  given  his  infallible  fan£Hon  :  a  violent 
fquabble  arofe  ;  and,  to  the  difgrace  of  human  reafon,  a  re- 
ligious opinion  was  referred  to  the  decifion  of  the  fword. 
Two  knights  accordingly  entered  the  lids  in  complete  ar- 
mour. The  Mufarabic  champion  was  victorious  ;  but  the 

y..  Rcc.  TV.Iet.  dt  Rev.  Kill.     Mariana,  uM  fub.     Facias,  ///.".  d.  EC,  ana. 

C  c  2  kin  j 
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king  and  the  archbifhop  had  influence  enough  to  get  a  new 
trial  appointed,  though  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  combat. 
The  next  appeal  was  to  God  by  fire.  A  fire  being  prepared 
for  that  purpofe,  a  copy  of  each  liturgy  was  caft  into  the 
flames.  The  fire,  moil  likely,  refpe&ed  neither;  but  au- 
thority prevailed.  The  Roman  liturgy  was  ordered  to  be  re- 
ceived ;  yet  fome  churches  were  permitted  to  retain  the  Mu- 
farabic  3. 

Alphonfo,  either  from  policy  or  inclination,  augmented 
the  dominions  which  he  had  acquired  through  the  valour  of 
the  Cid,  by  marrying  Zaid,  daughter  of  Abenhabet,  the 
Mahometan  king  of  Seville,  with  whom  he  received,  feveral 
towns  in  dowry  :  and  he  is  reproached  with  having,  in  con- 
junction with  his  father-in-law,  invited  the  Miramolin  of 
Africa  into  Spain.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  Miramolin 
came ;  and,  inilead  of  afiifling,  as  was  expected,  the  king  of 

Seville,  in  reducing  the  petty  Moorifh  princes,  he 
A.  D.  1097. 

turned  his  arms  againft  Abenhabet;  took  the  city  of 

Seville,  and  became  a  dangerous  neighbour  to  Alphonfo4. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Cid,  at  the  head  of  his  army  of 
knights,  fulxlued  the  kingdom  of  Valentia.  Few  kings  in  Spain 
were,  at  that  time,  fo  powerful  as  he ;  yet  he  never  afTumed 
the  regal  title,  but  continued  faithful  to  his  matter  Alphonfo. 
He  governed  Valentia,  however,  with  all  the  authority  of  a 
fovereign,  receiving  ambalTadors,  and  being  treated  with  the 
higheft  refpecl:  by  all  nations.  After  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  1096,  the  kings  of  Caflile  and  Arragon  continued 
their  wars  againft  the  Infidels  ;  and  Spain  was  more  drench- 
ed in  blood  than  ever,  and  more  defolated. 

Alphonfo,  furnamed  the  Battle-giver,  king  of  Navarre  and 

Arragon,  took  Saragoffa  from  the  Moors ;  and 

that  city,  which  afterwards  became  the  capital  of 

the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  never  again  returned   under  the 

dominion  of  the  Infidels.     He  was  continually  at  war  either 

,,3.  Id.  ibid.  4.  Rod.  Takt.  de  Rd.  H'fy. 

with 
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with  the  Chriftians  or  Mahometans ;  and  the  latter  gained  a 

complete  victory  over  him,  which  mortified  him 

A.  D.  1134. 
fo  much,  that  he  died  of  chagrin,  leaving   his 

kingdom  by  will  to  the  Knights  Templars.  This  was  be- 
queathing a  civil  war  as  his  lad  legacy.  The  teftament  was 
edeemed  valid  ;  but  fortunately  thefe  knights  were  not  in  a 
condition  to  enforce  it ;  and  the  dates  of  Arragon  chofe  for 
their  king  Garcias  Rcrniero,  brother  to  the  deceafed  mo- 
narch. He  had  led  a  monadic  life  for  upwards  of  forty  years, 
and  proved  incapable  of  governing.  The  people  of  Navarre 
therefore  chofe  another  king,  defcended  from  their  ancient 
monarchs ;  and,  by  this  divifion,  both  thefe  dates  became 
a  prey  to  the  Moors.  They  were  faved  by  the  timely  abid- 
ance of  Alphonfo  VII.  king  of  Cadile  ;  who  had  obtained 
many  victories  over  the  Infidels,  and  in  return  for  his  pro- 
tection received  the  city  of  SaragofTa  from  the  Arragonefe, 
and  the  homage  of  the  king  of  Navarre.  This  fuccefs  fo 
much  elated  Alphonfo,  that  he  aflumed  the  title  of  Emperor 
of  Spain  5. 

Alphonfo  Henriquez,  count  of  Portugal,  received  about 
this  time  the  title  of  king  from  his  foldiers,  after  a  victory 
obtained  over  the  Moors  ;  and  he  took  Lifbon  from  them  by 
the  aflidance  of  the  crufaders,  as  has  been  already 

yv     T\     •  »  A  * 

mentioned.  On  this  occafion  pope  Alexander  III. 
deady  to  the  policy  of  his  predeceflbrs,  took  advantage  of  the 
papal  maxim,  That  all  countries  conquered  from  the  Infidels 
belonging  to  the  Holy  See,  to  aflert  his  fuperiority  over  Por- 
tugal ;  and  Alphonfo  politically  allowed  him  an 
annual  tribute  of  two  marks  of  gold,  on  receiving 
a  bull  from  Rome  confirming  his  regal  dignity,  and  his  in- 
fallible right  to  that  territory  °. 

A  very  few  efforts  would  now  have  been  fufficient  to  have 
driven  the  Moors  entirely  out  of  Spain  ;  but  for  that  purpofe 
it  was  neceflary  that  the  Spaniih  Chridians  fliould  be  united 

j.  Id.  ibid.  6.  Ncufville,  HiJI.  Gen.  <fe  Port,' 

C  c  3  among 
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among  themfelves,  whereas  they  were  unhappily  engaged  in 

perpetual  wars  one  with  another.  They  united 
A.  D.  1211. 

however  at  length,  from  a  fenfe  of  common  dan- 
ger, and  alfo  implored  the  afiiftance  of  the  other  Chriftian 
princes  of  Europe. 

Mahomet  Ben  Jofeph,  Miramolin  of  Africa,  having  croiT- 
ed  the  fea  with  an  army  of  near  one  hundred  thoufand  men, 
and  being  joined  by  the  Moors  in  Andalufia,  aflured  himfelf 
of  making  an  entire  conqueft  of  Spain.  The  rumour  of  this 
great  armament  roufed  the  attention  of  the  whole  European 
continent.  Many  adventurers  came  from  all  quarters.  To 
thefe  the  kings  of  Caftile,  Arragon,  and  Navarre,  united  their 

forces :  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  alfo  furnifhed  a 
A. D.  1 212. 

body  of  troops;  and  the  Chriftian  and  Mahometan 

armies  met  in  the  defiles  of  the  Black  Mountain,  or  Sierra 
Morena,  on  the  borders  of  Andalufia,  and  in  the  province 
of  Toledo.  Alphonfo  the  Noble,  king  of  Caftile,  commanded 
the  centre  of  the  Chriftian  army:  the  archbifhop  of  Toledo 
carried  the  crofs>  before  him.  The  Miramolin  occupied  the 
fame  place  in  the  Moorifh  army :  he  was  dreffed  in  a  rich 
robe,  with  the  Koran  in  one  hand,  and  a  fabre  in  the  other. 
The  battle  was  long  and  obftinately  difputed,  but  at  length 
the  Chriftians  prevailed  7 :  and  the  fixteenth,  of  July,  the 
day'  on  which  the  vidtory  was  gained,  is  ftill  celebrated  in 
Toledo. 

The  confequences  of  this  victory,  however,  were  not  fo 
great  as  might  have  been  expe&ed.  The  Moors  of  Andaiufia 
\vere  ftrengthened  by  the  remains  of  the  African  army,  while 
that  of  the  Chriftians  was  immediately  difperfed.  Almoft 
all  the  knights,  who  had  been  prefent  at  the  battle,  returned 
to  their  refpedrive  homes  as  foon  as  it  was  over.  But  although 
the  Chriftians  feemed  thus  to  neglect  their  true  intereft,  by 
allowing  the  Mahometans  time  to  recruit  themfelves,  the 
iVToors  employed  that  time  more  to  their  own  hurt  than  the 

7.  Rod.  Tolet.  de  Rtl.  Hlfp. 

Chriftians 
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Chriflians  could,  if  united  againft  them.  All  the  Moorifli 
Hates,  both  in  Spain  and  Africa,  were  rent  in  pieces  by  ci- 
vil tHHenfions,  and  a  variety  of  new  fovereigns  iprung  up, 
which  entirely  broke  the  power  of  the  Infidels. 

The  period  fcemed  therefore  arrived,  to  ufe  the  language, 
of  that  haughty  and  fuperftitious  nation,  marked  out  by 
Heaven  for  the  glory  of  Spain,  and  the  expulfion  of  the 

Moors.    Ferdinand  III.  ftyled  by  his  countrymen 

.  A.  D.  1236. 

St.  Ferdinand,  took  from  the  infidels  the  famous 

city  of  Cordova,  the  refideiv  e  of  the  firft  Moorifli  kings  \ 

aad  James  I.  of    Arragon    clSfpoflefled   them  of 

the  ifland  of  Majorca,  and  drove  them  out  of  the 

fine  kingdom  of   Valentia.      St.  Ferdinand    alfo  fubdued 

the  province  of  Murcia,  and  made  himfelf  maf- 

A.  D.  124?. 

ter  of  Seville,    the    moll   opulent  city   belong- 
ing to  the  Moors  s.     Death  at  length  put  an  end  to  his  con- 

quefts  :  and  if  divine  honours  are  clue  to  thofe 

A.  T>.  1252. 

who   have    been   the   deliverers  of  their   coun- 
try, Spain  juftly  reverences  the   name  of  Ferdinand-  III. 

Alphonfo,  furnamed  the  Aftronomcr,  or  the  Wife,  the 
fon  of  St.  Ferdinand,  likewife  exalted  the  glory  of  Spain  ; 
but  in  a  manner  very  different  from  that  of  his  father.  ThU 
prince,  who  rivalled  the  Arabians  in  the  fcience?,  digeftcd 
the  celebrated  Spanifli  co>!e,  (  ailed  Las  Portldus  ;  and  under 
his  infpeclion  thofe  agronomical  tables  were  drawn  up, 
which  Rill  bear  his  name,  and  do  honour  to  his  memory.  In 
his  old  age  he  faw  his  fon  Sancho  rebel  againil  him,  and  was 
reduced  to  the  difagvecable  neccfiiiy  of  leaguing  with  the 
Moors  againft  his  own  blood,  and  his  rebellious 
Chriftian  fubjecls.  This  was  not  the  fidt  alli- 
ance which  Clinicians  had  entered  into  with  Mahometans, 
j;4ain(l  Chriftians  ;  but  it  was  certainly  the  mold  excu fable. 

Alphonfo  invited  to  his  afliftance  the  Miramolin  of  Africa, 
who  immediately   eroded   the  fea;  and  the  two  monarchs 

8.  W.  ibid. 

C  c  4  met 
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met  at  Zara,  on  the  confines  of  Granada.  The  behaviour 
gnd  fpeech  of  the  Miramolin,  on  this  occafion,  deferves  to 
be  tranfrnitted  to  the  lateft  posterity.  He  gave  the  place  of 
honour  to  Alphonfo  at  meeting  :  fc  I  treat  you  thus,"  faid  he, 
"  becaufe  you  are  unfortunate;  and  enter  into  alliance  with 
*c  you  merely  to  revenge  the  common  caufe  of  all  kings  and 
«  all  fathers  V 

The  rebels  were  overcome  j  but  the  good  old  king  died 
before  he  had  time  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  victory  :  and 
the  Miramolin  being  obliged  to  return  to  Africa,  the  unna- 
tural Sancho  fucceeded  to  the  crown  in  prejudice 
A.  D.  i  ^c". 

to  the  offspring  of  a  former  marriage.     He  even 

reigned  happily  ;  and  his  fon  Ferdinand  IV.  took  Gibraltar 
from  the  Moors  J°. 

This  Ferdinand  is  called  by  the  Spanifh  hiftorians  the 
Summoned :  and  the  reafon  they  aflign  for  it  is  fomewhat 
remarkable.  Having  ordered  two  noblemen,  in  a  fit  of  an- 
ger, to  be  thrown  from  the  top  of  a  rock,  thofe  noblemen, 
before  they  were  pufhed  off,  fiimmoned  him  to  appear  in 
the  prefence  of  God  within  a  month,  at  the  end  of  which 
he  died  ll.  It  is  to  be  wifhed,  as  Voltaire  very  juflly  ob- 
ferves,  that  thjs  ftory  were  true ;  or  at  leaft  believed  to  be 
fo,  by  all  princes  who  think  they  have  a  right  to  follow  their 
own  imperious  wills  at  the  expence  of  the  lives  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures. 

Thefe  are  the  circumftances  moft  worthy  of  notice  in  the 
hiftory  of  Spain  during  the  period   here   examined. 
muft  now  take  a  view  of  the  progrefs  of  Society. 

9.  Fen  eras  et  Mariana,  ubi  fupra.  lo.  Ibid. 

I  j.  Ferrcras,  Uijl.  Efpana. 
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LETTER      XXXV, 

frogrefs  o/"  SOCIETY  in  EUROPE  during  the  Twelfth  and  Tl>irt(cntK 
Centuries. 


VrOU  have  already,  my  dear  Philip,  feen  letters  begin  to 
revive,  and  manners  to  foften,  about  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century.  But  the  progrefs  of  refinement  was  flow 
during  the  two  fucceeding  centuries,  and  often  altother  ob- 
ftructcd  by  monadic  auderities,  theological  difputes,  eccle- 
fiadical  broils,  and  the  diforders  of  the  feudal  anarchy.  So- 
ciety, however,  made  many  beneficial  advances,  before  the 
clofe  of  this  period.  Thefe  I  fhall  endeavour  diftinttly  to 
trace. 

The  influence  of  the  fpirit  of  Chivalry  on  manners,  as 
we  have  feen,  was  great  and  fingular  ;  it  enlarged  the  gene-' 
rofuies  of  the  human  heart,  and  foothed  its  ferocity.  But 
being  unhappily  blended  with  fuperdition,  it  became  itfelf 
the  means  of  violence  ;  armed  one  half  of  the  fpecies 
againft  the  other,  and  precipitated  Europe  upon  Afia.  I  al- 
lude to  the  Crufades.  Yet  thefe  romantic  expeditions, 
though  barbarous  and  dcftrudtive  in  themfelves,  were  follow- 
ed by  many  important  confequences,  equally  conducive  to 
the  welfare  of  the  community  and  of  the  indviduaJ.  All 
adventurers  who  aflumed  the  crofs  being  taken  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  the  church,  and  its  heavieft  ana- 
nathemas  denounced  againft  fuch  as  fhould  moled  their  per- 
fons  or  their  property,  private  hodilities  were  for  a  time 
fufpended  or  extinguished  :  the  feudal  fovereigns  became 
move  powerful,  and  their  vafTals  lefs  turbulent  j  a  more 
fteady  adminillration  of  juftice  was  introduced,  and  fomt 
advances  were  made  towards  regular  government. 

The  commercial  efledis  of  the  crufac'es  were  no  lefs  con- 
fiderable  than  their  political  influence.  Many  {hips  were 

necef- 
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neceflary  to  tranfport  the  prodigious  armies  \vhich  Europe 
poured  fortli,  and  alfo  to  fupply  tliem  with  provisions.  Thefe 
fiiips  were  principally  furuiflied  by  the  Venetians,  the  Piians, 
and  the  Genoefe;  v.'ho  acquirtd,  by  that  fervice,  im- 
menfe  fums  of  money,  and  opened  to  themfeives,  at  the 
fame  time,  a  new  fource  of  wealth,  by  importing  into  Eu- 
rope the  commodities  of  Afia.  A  tafte  for  thefe  commodi- 
ties became  general.  The  Italian  cities  grew  rich,  powerful, 
and  obtained  extenfive  privileges.  Some  of  them  erected 
ihemfelves  into  fovereignties,  others  into  corporations  or  in- 
dependent communities  * ;  and  the  eftablifhment  of  thofe 
communities  may  be  confidered  as  the  firfl  great  (lep  towards 
civilization  in  Modern  Europe. 

Thi8*fubje£t  requires  your  particular  attention.  The  feu- 
dal government,  as  I  have  frequently  had  occafion  to  ob- 
ferve,  had  degenerated  into  a  fyftem  of  oppreflion.  The 
noble:-,  had  reduced  the  great  body  of  the  people  to  a  ftatc 
of  actual  fervitude,  and  the  condition  of  thofe  denominated 
free  was  little,  if  at  all,  more  defirable.  Not  only  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  but  even  whole  cities  and  villages 
held  of  fome  great  lord,  on  whom  they  depended  for  pro- 
tection ;  and  the  citizens  were  no  lefs  fubject  to  his  arbi- 
trary jurifdiction,  than  thofe  employed  in  cultivating  the 
c dates  of  their  maflers.  Services  of  various  kinds,  equally 
rlifgraceful  and  cppreflive,  were  exacted  from  them,  without 
mercy  or  moderation :  and  they  were  deprived  of  the  mod 
natural  and  unaUenabLe  rights  cf  humanity.  They  could 
not  difpofe  of  their  effects  by  will  ;  -appoint  guardians  to 
their  children,  or  even  marry  without  the  confent  of  their 
fuperior  lord  2. 

Men  in  fiich  a  condition  had  few  motives  to  induftry. 
Accordingly  we  find  all  the  cities  of  Europe,  before  their 
enfranchifement  equahy  poor  and  wretched.  But  no  fooner 

1.    Murat.    Antlq.   Iia>.  vol.  ii.  Z.    Or  Jan.  Jet  JRuls   <te   FrjrtiC, 

torn   i.iii.  Dach.  S^iccleg.  torn.  xi.    Murat.  Antiquit,  Ital.  vol.  iv. 
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were  they  formed  into  bodies  politic,  governed  by  magUt  rates 
chofen  from  among  their  own  members,  than  the  fpirit  of 
induftry  revived,  and  commerce  began  to  fiourifh.  Pcpula~ 
tion  increafed  with  independency  ;  the  conveniences  of  life, 
with  the  means  of  procuring  them  :  property  gave  birth  to 
ftatutes  and  regulations;  a  fenfe  of  common  intereft  enforcc4 
them  ;  and  the  more  frequent  occafions  of  intercoufe  among 
men,  and  kingdoms,  gradually  led  to  a  greater  refinement 
iii  manners,  and  tended  to  wear  off  thofe  national  and  local 
prejudices  which  create  diflenfion  and  aniiv.olky  between  the 
inhabitants  of  different  ftates  and  pi  evinces. 

The  manner  in  which  thefe  immunities  were  obtained, 
was  different  in  the  different  kingdoms  of  Europe.  Some  of 
fhe  Italian  cities,  as  we  have  feen,  acquired  their  freedom 
by  arm>s,  others  by  money  ;  and  in  France  and  Germany, 
many  of  the  great  borons  were  glad  to  fell  charters  of  liberty 
to  the  towns  within  their  jurifcl \i\  ion,  in  order  to  repair  the 
fxpence  incurred  by  the  cruiades.  The  fovereigns  alfo 
granted,  o-r  fold,  like  privileges  to  the  towns  within  the 
royal  domain,  in  order  to  create  fome  power  that  might 
counterbalance  their  potent  vaflals,  who  often  give  law  to 
the  crown3.  The  practice  quickly  fpread  .over  Europe; 
and  before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  its  beneficial 
effects  were  generally  felt. 

Thefe  effects  were  no  lefs  extenfive  upon  government 
than  upon  manners.  Self  prefervation  had  obliged  every 
man,  during  feveral  centuries,  to  court  the  patronage  of 
fome  powerful  baron,  whofe  crJlie  was  the  common  afylum 
in  times  of  danger ;  but  towns  furrounded  with  walls,  and 
filled  with  citizens  trained  to  arms,  bound  by  intereft  as 
well  as  the  moft  foiemn  engagements  to  protect  each  other, 
afforded  a  more  commodious  and  fecure  retreat.  r\  he  no- 
bles became  of  lefs  importance,  when  they  ceafed  to  be  the 
fole  guardians  of  the  people  ;  and  the  crown  acquired  an 

3-  Du  Cangc,  voc.  Cammiinia. 
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increafe  of  power  and  confequence,  when  it  no  longer  de- 
pended entirely  upon  its  great  vafials  for  the  fupply  of  its  ar- 
mies. The  cities  contributed  liberally  towards  the  fupport 
of  the  royal  authority,  a's  they  regarded  the  fovereigns  as 
the  authors  of  their  liberty,  and  their  protestors  againft  the 
domineering  fpirit  of  the  nobles.  Hence  another  eonfequence 
of  corporation  charters. 

The  inhabitants  of  cities  having  obtained  perfonal  free- 
dom and  municipal  jurifdidtion,  foon  afpired  at  civil  liberty 
and  political  power.  And  the  fovereigns,  in  moft  kingdoms, 
found  it  neceflary  to  admit  them  to  a  (hare  in  the  legiilature, 
on  account  of  their  utility  in  raifmg  the  fupplies  for  govern- 
ment ;  it  being  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  feudal  policy, 
that  no  free  man  could  be  taxed  but  with  his  own  confent. 
The  citizens  were  now  free  ;  and  the  wealth,  the  power, 
and  the  eonfequence  which  they  acquired  on  recovering 
their  liberty,  added  weight  to  their  claim  to  political  emi- 
nence, and  feemed  to  mark  them  out  as  an  efiential  branch 
in  the  conflitution.  They  had  it  much  in  their  power  to 
fupply  the  exigencies  of  the  crown,  and  alfo  to  reprefs  the 
encroachment  of  the  nobles.  In  England,  Germany,  and 
even  in  France,  where  the  voice  of  liberty  is  heard  no  more, 
the  reprefentatives  of  communities  accordingly  obtained,  by 
different  means,  a  place  in  the  national  council,  as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  4. 

Thus,  my  dear  Philip,  an  intermediate  power  was  efta- 
blifhed  between  the  king  and  nobles,  to  which  each  had  re- 
courfe  alternately,  and  which  fometimes  oppofed  the  one  and 
fomeiimes  the  other.  It  tempered  the  rigour  of  ariflocrati- 
cal  oppreflion  with  a  mixture  of  popular  liberty,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  reftrained  the  ufurpations  of  the  crown:  it  fe- 
cured  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  had  formerly  no 
reprefentatives,  active  and  powerful  guardians  of  their  rights 

4.  M.  l'Al)be  Mahly,  Ol'ervat.  fur  PHr/l.  df  France,  torn.  ii.  Htnaulf. 
ton.  i.  Pfcffd,  Abrcgr  de  Hijl.  et  Dnit  d'  A .Ir.njgnt.  Budy,  Trcalijc  of  L't- 
rut^s.  Madox,  flrma  Ii«r«i. 
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and  liberties  ;  and  it  entirely  changed  the  fpirit  of  the  laws, 
by  introducing  into  the  ftatutes,  and  the  jurifprudence  of 
the  European  nations,  ideas  of  equality,  order,  and  public 
good.  , 

To  this  new  power  that  part  of  the  people  ftill  in  fervi- 
tude,  the  villains,  who  refided  in  the  country,  and  were 
employed  in  agriculture,  looked  up  for  freedom.  They  ob- 
tained it,  though  contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  the  feudal  polity. 
The  odious  names  of  mafler  and  flave  were  abolilhed.  The 
hufbandman  became  farmer  of  the  fame  fields  which  he  had 
formerly  been  compelled  to  cultivate  for  the  benefit  of  an- 
other. He  reaped  a  (hare  of  the  fruits  of  his  own  induflry. 
New  profpects  opened,  new  incitements  were  offered  to  in- 
genuity and  enterprize.  The  activity  of  genius  was  awalcen- 
Cvl ;  and  a  numerous  clafs  of  men,  who  formerly  had  no 
political  exiftence,  were  rJ'lored  to  fociety,  and  augmented 
the  force  ami  riches  of  the  ilate. 

The  fecond  great  advance  which  fociety  made  during  the 
period  under  review,  was  an  approach  towards  a  more  regu- 
lar administration  of  juflice.  The  barbarous  nations  who 
over-ran  the  Roman  empire,  and  fettled  in  its  provinces, 
rejected  the  Roman  jurifprudence,  as  I  have  had  occafion  to 
obferve,  with  the  fame  contempt  that  they  fpurncd  the  Ro- 
man arts.  Both  refpected  objects  of  which  they  had  no 
conception,  and  were  adapted  to  a  ftatc  of  fociety  with 
which  they  were  then  unacquainted.  But  as  civilization 
advanced,  they  became  fenfible  of  the  imperfection  of  their 
own  inditutions,  and  even  of  their  abfurJity.  The  trial  by 
ordeal  and  by  duel  was  abolifned  in  moft  countries  before  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  various  attempts  were 
made  to  reftrain  the  practice  of  private  war;  one  of  the 
greatell  abufes  in  the  feudal  polity,  and  which  llruck  at  the 
foundation  of  ail  government. 

As  the  authority  of  the  civil  magiftrate  was  found  inef- 
fectual to  remedy  this  evil,  the  church  interpofed;  and  va- 
rious regulations  were  publifhed;  in  order  to  fet  bounds  to 

private 
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private  hoftiiities.     But  thefe  all  proving  inefficient,  fuper- 
naturui  means  were  employed :  a  letter  was  fent  from  hea- 
-      ven  to  a  bifliop  of  Aquitaine,  enjoining  men  to  ceafe  from 
violence,  and  be  reconciled  to  each  other.     This  revelation 
\vas  published  during  a  feafon  of  public  calamity,  when  men 
xverc  willing  to  perform  any  thing,  in  order  to  avert  the 
wrath  of  an  offended  God.     A  general  reconciliation  took 
place  :  and  a  refolution  was  formed,  That  no  man  fliould,  in 
times  to  Come,  attack  or  moleft  his  adverfaries  during  the 
feafons  fet  apart  for  celebrating  the  great  fcftivals  of  the 
church,  or  from  the  evening  of  Thurfday  in  each  week, 
to  the  morning  of  Monday  in  the  week  enfuing  ;  the  inter- 
vening days  being  confidered  as  particularly  holy,  Chrift's 
pafTion  having  happened  on  one  of  thofe  days,  and  his  re- 
furre&ion  on  another.     This  cefTation  from  hoftilities  was 
calkd  "  The  Truce  of  God  j"  and  three  complete  days,  in 
every  week,  allowed  fuch  a  confiderable  fpace  for  the  paflions 
of  the  antagonifts  to  cool,  and  for  the  people  to  enjoy  a  re- 
fpite  from  the  calamities  of  war,  as  well  as  to  take  meafures 
for  their  own  fecurity,  that  if  the  Truce  of  God  had  been 
exactly  obferved,  it  mud  have  gone  far  towards  putting  an 
N    end  to  private  wars.     That  however  was  not  the  cafe  ;  the 
nobles  profecuted  their  quarrels  as  formerly,  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  a  carpenter  of  Guienne 
gave  out,  that  Jefus  Chrift,  together  with  the  Blefled  Virgin, 
had  appeared  to  him,  and  having  commanded  him  to  exhort 
mankind  to  peace,  had  given  him,  as  a  proof  of  his  million, 
an  image  of  the  Virgin  holding  her  fon  in  her  arms,  with 
this   infcription :    "    Lamb  of  God,  who  talced  away   the 
"  fins  of    the  world,    give  us  peace  !"    This  low  fanatic 
Vv'as  received  as  an  infpired  meflenger  of  Heaven.    Many 
prelates  and  barons  aiTembled  at  Puy,  and  took  an  oath,  not 
only  to  make  peace  with  all  their  own  enemies,  but  to  attack 
fuch  as  refufed  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  to  be  reconciled 
to  their  enemies.     They  formed  an  aflbciation  for  that  pur- 
pole,  and  r.fiiimsd  the  honourable  name  of   "  The  Brother- 
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"  lined  of  God."  Like  afiociations  \vere  formed  in  other 
countries  ;  and  thefe,  together  with  civil  prohibitions,  en- 
forced by  royal  power,  contributed  to  remote  this  pernicious 
evil  \ 

When  fociety  was  thus  emerging  from  barbarifm,  and 
men  were  become  fenfible  of  the  neceffity  of  order,  a  copy 
of  Juftinian's  Pandects  was  difcovered  at  Amalphi,  in  Italy; 
and  although  the  age  had  flill  too  little  tafte  to  reliih  the 
beauty  of  the  Roman  claflics,  it  immediately  perceived  the 
merit  of  a  fyflem  of  laws,  in  which  all  the  points  moil  in- 
terefting  to  mankind,  were  fet*lecl  with  precifion,  difcefn- 
ment,  and  equity.  All  men  of  letters  were  (truck,  with  ad- 
miration at  the  wifdom  of  the  ancients  :  the  Juftinian  code 
was  (luciied  with  eagernefs  ;  the  profeflbrs  of  civil  law  were 
appointed,  who  taught  this  ne\v  fcience  in  mod  countries  of 
Europe. 

The  effects  of  ftudying  and  imitating  fo  perfect  a  model, 
were,  as  might  be  expedted,  great.  Fixed  and  general  laws 
were  t-itablifhed ;  the  principles  and  the  forms  by  which 
judges  fhould  regulate  their  decifions  were  afcertained  ;  the 
feudal  law  was  reduced  into  a  regular  fyftem  ;  the  canon 
hw  was  methodifed  ;  the  loofe  uncertain  cuftoms  of  differ- 
ent provinces  or  kingdoms  were  collected  and  arranged  with 
order  and  accuracy.  And  thefe  improvements  in  the  fyftem 
of  jurifprudence  had  an  extenfive  influence  upon  fociety. 
They  gave  rife  to  a  distinction  of  profefllons. 

Among  rude  nations  no  profeflion  h  honourable  but  that 
of  arm*;;  ami,  as  the  functions  of  pericc  are  few  and  fimple, 
war  is  the  only  itudy.  Such  had  been  the  itate  of  Europe 
during  feveral  centuries.  But  when  law  became  n  fcience, 
the  knowledge  of  which  required  a  regular  courfeof  itudies, 
together  with  long  attention  to  the  prnftice  of  courts,  a  new 
order  of  men  naturally  acquired  confidcratkm  and  influence 

5.  Du  Ca-ge,  Clc/i  vac.     Treuga.     Cu  M.  nr.  Cor->  Diflam.i 
Roucrtfgn's  I   trod    H>».  Chsrltt  V.  fet\    ;.    Hum.-,  flijl.  £/w/.ir..- 
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in  fociety.  Another  profeffion  befide  that  of  arms  was  in- 
troduced, and  reputed  honourable  among  the  laity :  the  ta- 
lents requifite  for  difcharging  it  were  cultivated-,  the  arts 
and  virtues  of  peace  were  placed  in  their  proper  rank  ;  and 
the  people  of  Europe  became  accuftomed  to  fee  men  rife  to 
eminence  by  civil  as  well  as  military  employment  6. 

The  ftudy  of  the  Roman  law  had  alfo  a  confiderable  in- 
fluence upon  letters.  The  knowledge  of  a  variety  of  fciences 
became  neceflary,  in  order  to  expound  with  judgment  the 
civil  code ;  and  the  fame  paflion  which  made  men  profecure 
the  juridical  fcience  with  fo  much  ardour,  made  them  anxi- 
ous to  excel  in  every  branch  of  literature.  Colleges  and 
univerfities  were  founded,  a  regular  courfe  of  fludies  was 
planned,  and  a  regular  fet  of  profeflbrs  eftablifhed.  Privi- 
leges of  great  value  were  conferred  upon  mailers  and  fcho- 
lars;  academical  titles  and  honours  were  invented,  as  re- 
wards for  the  different  degrees  of  literary  eminence  ;  and  an 
incredible  number  of  {Indents,  allured  by  thefe  advantages, 
reforted  to  the  new  feats  of  learning  7. 

13ut  a  falfe  tafte  unhappily  infected  all  thofe  feminaries, 
which  is  thus  ingcnioufly  accounted  for  by  a  learned  and  in- 
quifitive  writer  :—  Molt  of  the  perfons  who  attempted  to 
revive  literature  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  had 
received  inflruclion,  and  derived  their  principle  of  fcience, 
from  the  Greeks  in  the  Eaftern  empire,  or  the  Arabs  in 
Spain  and  Africa.  Both  thofe  people,  acute  and  inquifitive 
to  excefs,  corrupted  the  fciences  which  they  cultivated.  The 
Greeks  rendered  theology  a  fyftcm  of  fpeculative  refinement, 
or  endlefs  controverfy  ;  and  the  Arabs  communicated  to  phi- 
lofophy  a  fpirit  of  metaphyfical  and  frivolous  fubtlety.  ivlif- 
led  by  thefe  guides,  the  perfons  who  firfl  applied  to  fcience 
were  involved  in  a  maze  of  intricate  inquiries.  Inftead  of 
allowing  their  fancy  to  take  its.  natural  range,  and  produce 

6.  Montefquieu,  T  Efprlt  det  Loix,  liv.  xxviii.    Hume,  Hi/}.  England,  chap. 
xxiii.     Robertfon,  Introd.  Hifi.  Claries  fr.  fe£.  i.  7.  Id.  ibid. 

7  fuch 
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fuch  works  of  elegant  invention  as  might  have  improved  the 
talte,  and  refined  the  fentiments  of  the  age  ;  inflead  of  cul- 
tivating thofe  arts  which  embellifh  human  life,  and  render  it 
delightful,  they  fpent  the  whole  force  of  their  genius  in  fpe* 
culations  as  unavailing  as  they  weie  difficult8. 

But  fruitlefs  and  ill-directed  as  thefe  fpeculations  were, 
their  novelty  roufed,  and  their  boldnefs  engaged  the  human 
mind  ;  and  although  fciencc  was  further  circumfcribed  in  its 
influence)  and  prevented  during  feveral  ages  from  diffufing 
itfelf  through  fociety,  by  being  delivered  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  its  progrefs  deferves  to  be  mentioned,  as  one  of  the 
great  caufes  which  contributed  to  introduce  a  change  of 
manners  into  Modern  Europe.  That  ardent,  though  mif- 
taken  fpirit  of  inquiry  which  prevailed,  put  ingenuity  and 
invention  in  motion,  and  gave  them  vigour" :  it  led  men  to  a 
new  employment  of  their  faculties,  which  they  found  to  be 
agreeable  as  well  as  interelling ;  ir  accuftomed  them  to  ex- 
ercifes  and  occupation,  that  tended  to  foften  their  manners, 
and  to  give  them  fome  relifh  for  thofe  gentle  virtues,  which 
are  peculiar  to  nations  among  whom  fcience  has  been  fuc- 
cx-fsfully  cultivated. 

Some  ages  indeed  elapfed  before  tafte,  order,  and  polite- 
nefs  were  reftored  to  fociety  :  but  anarchy  and  barbarifm 
gradually  difappeared  with  ignorance ;  the  evils  of  life,  with 
its  crimes  ;  and  publi :  and  private  happinefs  grew  daily  bet- 
ter underftood  ;  until  Europe  (wifely  governed  !)  came  to 
enjoy  all  thofe  advantages,  pleafures,  amufements,  and  ten- 
der fympnthies,  which  are  neceflary  to  alleviate  the  pains  in- 
ieparable  from  exigence,  and  foorhe  the  ibrrows  allied  to 
humanity. 

S.  Robcrtfon,  ubi  fup. 
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ENGLAND  during  the  Reign  of  EDWARD  I.  with  an  Introduflion  to 
the  Hiftory  of  SCOTLAND  ;  fame  Account  of  the  Conqucft  of  that 
Country  by  the  ENGLISH,  and  the  final  Reduction  of  WALES. 

*T*  H  E  reign  of  Edward  I.  my  dear  Philip,  as  already  ob- 
ferved,  forms  a  new  sera  in  the  hiftory  of  Britain.     I 
muft  now  make  you  fenfible  what  entitles  it  to  that  diftinc- 
tion. 

As  foon  as  Edward  returned  to  England  (where  his  autho- 
rity was  firmly  eftablifhed,  by  his  high  character 
A.  D.  1274. 

both  at  home  and  abroad),   he  applied  himfelf 

afiiduoufly  to  the  correcting  of  thofe  diforders,  which  the 
civil  commotions,  and  the  loofe  adminiflration  of  his  father, 
had  introduced  into  every  part  of  government.  His  policy, 
though  fevere,  was  equally  liberal  and  prudent.  By  an  ex- 
aft  diftribution  of  juftiee,  and  a  rigid  execution  of  the  laws, 
he  gave  at  once  protection  ro  the  inferior  orders  of  the  ftate, 
and  dirninifhed  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  nobles.  He  made 
it  a  rule  in  his  own  condudl  to  obferve,  except  upon  extra- 
ordinary occafions,  the  privileges  fecured  to  the  barons  by 
the  Great  Charter,  and  he  infifted  on  their  obfervance  of  the 
fame  charter  towards  their  vaflals ;  he  made  the  crown  be 
regarded  as  the  grand  fountain  of  juftiee,  and  the  general 
afylum  againft  violence  and  oppreffion.  By  thefe  wife  mea- 
fures,  the  ftate  of  the  kingdom  was  foon  wholly  changed ; 
order  and  tranquillity  were  reftored  to  fociety,  and  vigour  to 
government r. 

Now  it  was,  that  the  enterprifing  fpirit  of  Edward  began 

more  remarkably  to  fhew  itfelf.  He  undertook  an 

expeditio  nagainft  Lewellyn  prince  of  Wales,  who 

had  formerly  joined  the  rebellious  barons,  and  whofe  two 

i.  M.  Weft.      T.  Walfinghami 

brothers, 
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brothers,  David  and  Roderic,  had  fled  to  Edward  for  pro* 
teftion  ;  craving  his  afliftance  to  recover  their  poflefiions, 
and  fcconding  his  attempts  to  enflave  their  native  country. 

The  Welch  prince  had  no  refource  againft  the  fuperior 
force  of  Edward  but  the  inacceflible  fituation  of  his  moun- 
tains, which  had  hitherto  protected  his  forefathers  againft  all 
the  attempts  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  conquerors.  He 
accordingly  retired  with  the  braveft  of  his  fubje&s  among 
the  hills  of  Snowdon.  But  Edward,  no  lefs  vigorous  than 
cautious,  pierced  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  ap- 
proached the  Welch  army  in  its  laft  retreat.  Having  care- 
fully fecured  every  pafs  behind  him,  he  avoided  putting  to 
trial  the  valour  of  a  nation  proud  of  its  ancient  independency. 

He  trufted  to  the  more  flow  but  fure  effects  of 

A.  D.  127**. 
famine  for  fuccefs  ;  and  Lewellyn  was  at  length 

obliged  to  fubmit,  and  receive  the  terms  impofed  upon  him 
by  the  Englim  monarch  2. 

Thefe  terms,  though  fufficiently  fevere,  were  but  ill  ob- 
ferved  by  the  vi£tors.  The  Englifli  opprefled  and  infulted 
the  inhabitants  of  the  diftri£ts  which  were  yielded  to  them. 
The  indignation  of  the  Welch  was  routed :  they  flew  to 
arms;  and  Edward  again  entered  Wales  with  an  army,  not 
difpleafed  with  the  occafion  of  making  his  conqueft  final. 
This  army  he  committed  to  the  command  of  Roger  Morti- 
mer, while  he  himfclf  waited  the  event  in  the  caftle  of 
Rudhlan  ;  and  Lewellyn,  having  ventured  to  leave  his  faft- 
nefles,  was  defeated  by  Mortimer,  and  flnin,  to- 

A  D    n2 1 

gether  with  two  thoufand  of  his  followers.     All 

the  Welch  nobility  fubmitted  to  Edward,  and  the  laws  of 

England  were  eftablifhed  in  that  principality  3. 

In  order  to  preferve  his  conqueft,  Edward  had  recourfe 
to  a  barbarous  policy.  He  ordered  David,  brother  to  Le- 
wellyn, and  his  fucceflbr  in  the  principality  of  Wales,  to  be 

a.  T.  \Vykcs.  j.  T.  Walfingham.     T.  Wykes.  Annal.  JF^p7, 

D  d  2  hanged, 
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hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  as  a  traitor,  for  taking  arma 

in  defence  of  his  native  country,  which  he  had  once  unhap- 
pily deferted,  and  for  maintaining  by  force  his  own  hereditary 
authority.  He  alfo  ordered  all  the  Welfh  bards 
to  be  collected  together  and  put  to  death  ;  from 
a  belief,  and  no  abfurd  one,  that  he  fhould  more  eafily  fub- 
due  the  independent  fpirit  of  the  people,  when  their  minds 
ceafed  to  be  roufed  by  the  ideas  of  military  valour  and  anci- 
ent glory,  preferved  in  the  traditional  poems  of  thefe  min- 
flrel-s,  and  recited  or  fung  by  them  on  all  public  occafions  and 
days  of  fcftivity  4. 

Edward's  conduct,  in  regard  to  Scotland,  at  which  his 
ambition  now  pointed,  is  little  more  excufable.  But  feveral 
things  muft  be  premifed,  my  dear  Philip,  before  I  proceed 
to  his  tranfactions  with  that  country. 

On  the  final  departure  of  the  Romans  from  this  ifland, 
you  have  feen  the  Scots  and  Pich,  its  northern  inhabitants, 
ravaging  South  Britain.  They  were  repelled,  but  not  fub- 
dued  by  the  Saxons ;  and  the  firft  Norman  princes  were  too 
much  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  the  continent  to  pufh  their 
conquefts  beyond  the  Tweed.  Meanwhile  fierce  and  bloody 
wars  were,  during  feveral  ages,  carried  on  between  the  Scots 
and  Pi£ts,  and  Kenneth  II.  the  fixty-ninth  Scottifli  king,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  had  obtained,  in  838,  a  complete  vic- 
tory over  the  Pidls,  and  united  into  one  monarchy  the  whole 
country  at  prefent  known  by  the  name  of  North  Britain. 
The  Sects  thenceforth  became  more  formidable  ;  and  hav- 
ing lefs  bufmefs  on  their  hands  at  home,  were  always  ready 
to  join  ths  Euglifh  malcontents,  and  made  frequent  inrurfi- 
ons  into  the  bordering  counties.  In  one  of  thefe  incurfions, 
as  I  have  had  occafion  to  notice,  William  king  of  Scotland 
was  taken  prifoner  ;  and  Henry  II.  as  the  price  of  his  liberty, 
not  only  extorted  from  him  an  exorbitant  ranfom,  and  a  pro- 
mife  to  furrender  the  places  of  great  dl  ilrength.  in  his  domi- 

f 

4.  Sir  J.  M'ynne. 

nions, 
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nions,  but  compelled  him  to  do  homage  for  his  whole  king- 
dom. Richard  I.  a  more  generous  but  lefs  politic  prince 
than  his  father,  folemnly  renounced  his  claim  of  homage, 
and  abfolved  William  from  the  other  hard  conditions  which 
Henry  had  impofed.  The  crown  of  Scotland  \vas  therefore 
again  rendered  independent,  and  the  northern  potentate  on- 
ly did  homage  for  the  fiefs  which  he  enjoyed  in  England,  (a 
circumftance  which  has  occafioned  many  miftakes,  and  much 
<lifpute  among  hiftorians)  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  king  of 
England  himfclf  fworc  fealty  to  the  French  monarch,  for 
the  fiefs  which  he  inherited  in  France.  But  on  the  death  of 

Alexander  III.  near  a  century  after  the  captivity 

r        7    A.  D.  1286. 
•of  William,  Edward  I.   availing  himfelf  of  the 

Situation  of  affairs  in  Scotland,  revived  the  claim  of  fove- 
xeignty  which  had  been  renounced  by  Richard  5. 

This  is  the  real  ftate  of  the  controverfy  concerning  the 
independency  of  Scotland,  which  took  its  rife  about  this 
time,  and  in  the  following  manner.  As  Alexander  left  no 
male  iflue,  nor  any  descendant  except  Margaret  of  Norway, 
his  grand-daughter,  who  did  not  long  furvive  him,  the  right 
of  fuccefTion  belonged  to  the  defcendants  of  David,  earl  of 
Huntingdon,  third  fon  of  king  David  I.  Of  that  line,  two 
illuttrious  competitors  for  the  crown  appeared :  Robert 
Bruce,  fon  of  Ifabcl,  earl  David's  fecond  daughter  ;  and 
John  Baliol,  grandfon  of  Margaret,  the  eldeft  daughter. 
According  to  the  rules  of  fucceffiou  now  ellablifhed,  Bulk  Is 
right  was  preferable :  he  would  fucceed  as  the  reprefentative 
of  his  mother  and  grand-mother;  and  Bruce's  plea  of  being 
one  degree  nearer  the  common  flock,  would  be  difregarded. 
Init  in  that  age  the  queition  appeared  no  lefs  intricate  than 
important:  the  fentiments  of  men  were  divided:  each  claim 
was  fupported  by  a  powerful  faction  ;  and  arms  a!one,  it 
was  feared,  muil  terminate  a  difpute  too  weighty  for  the 
Jaws  to  decide. 

5.  Buchanan,  ////?.  &ot.  lib.  viii.     Rokcrtfbn,  h*>k  i. 

D  d  3  In 
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In  this  critical  fituation  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  miferies  of  civil  war,  embraced  the  dan- 
gerous refolution  of  appealing  to  Edward  I.  He  was  accord- 
ingly chofen  umpire,  and  both  parties  agreed  to  acquiefce  in 
his  decree.  Now  it  was  that  this  ambitious  and  enterprifing 
prince,  already  mailer  of  Wales,^  refolved  more  determi- 
nedly to  make  himfelf  lord  of  the  whole  ifland  of  Britain, 
by  reviving  his  obfcure  claim  of  feudal  fuperiority  over  Scot- 
land. Under  pretence  of  examining  the  queftion  with  the 

utmoft  folemnity,  he  fummoned  all  the  Scottifli 
A  D.  1291. 

barons  to  attend  him  in  the  caftle  of  Norham,  a 

place  fituated  on  the  fouthern  bank  of  the  Tweed  ;  and  hav- 
ing gained  fome,  and  intimidated  others,  he  prevailed  on  all 
•who  were  prefent,  not  excepting  Bruce  and  Baliol,  the  two 
competitors  for  the  fucceffion,  to  acknowledge  Scotland  a 
fief  of  the  Englim  crown,  and  fwear  fealty  to  him  as  their 
fovereign  or  liege  lord  6. 

This  ftep  led/to  another  ftill  more  important.  As  it  was 
in  vain  to  pronounce  a  fentence  which  he  had  not  power  to 
execute,  Edward  demanded  pofleffion  of  the  difputed  king- 
dom, that  he  might  be  able  to  deliver  it  to  him  whofe  right 
fhould  be  found  preferable  :  and  that  exorbitant  demand  was 
complied  with  both  by  the  barons  and  the  claimants.  He  foon 
after  gave  judgment  in  favour  of  Baliol,  as  being 
the  lead  formidable  of  the  competitors,  we  are 
told,  by  a  refpe6lable  hiflorian  7 ;  but  in  juflice  to  Edward, 
I  am  bound  to  fay,  that  his  award,  which  was  no  lefs  equit- 
able than  folemn,  feemed  to  proceed  merely  from  the  flare 
of  the  queftion.  He  not  only  referred  it  to  the  confidera- 
tion  of  an  hundred  and  forty  commiffioners,  partly  Englifh 
and  partly  Scotch,  but  propofcd  it  to  all  the  celebrated  law- 
yers in  Europe,  who  returned  an  uniform  anfwer  conform- 
able to  the  king's  decree.  Baliol  renewed  the  oath  of  fealty 
to  England,  and  was  put  in  pofleflion  of  the  kingdom  8. 

6.  Rymer,  vol.  ii.    W.  Hemming,  vol.i.  7.  Robertfon,  Hiji. 

Scotland,  book  i.  8.  Rymer,  vol.  ii.    W.  Hemaiing.  vol.  i. 

Edward 
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Edward  having  thus  eftablifhed  his  unjuft  claim  of  feudal 
fuperiority  over  Scotland,   afpired  next  at  the  abfolute  fove- 
reignty  and  dominion  of  that  kingdom.     He  attempted  to 
provoke  Baliol  by  indignities  ;  to  roufe  him  to  rebellion,  and 
to  rob  him  of  his  crown,  as  the  punimment  of  his  pretended 
treafon  and  felony.     The  paflive  fpirit  of  Baliol 
accordingly  began  to  mutiny  j  and  he  entered  in- 
to a  fecret  alliance  with  France,  which  was  already  engaged 
in  a  war  with  England,  the  more  effectually  to  maintain  his 
independency. 

The  expences  attending  thefe  multiplied  wars  of  Edward, 
and  his  new  preparations  for  reducing  Scotland,  obliged  him 
to  have  frequent  recourfe  to  parliamentary  fupplies,  and  in- 
troduced the  lower  orders  of  the  (late  into  the  public  coun- 
cils. This  period  therefore,  the  twenty-third  year  of  his 
reign,  feems  to*  be  the  true  xra  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons : 
for  the  former  precedent  of  reprefentatives  from  the  bo- 
roughs, fummoned  by  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  was  regarded  as 
the  adl:  of  a  violent  ufurpation,  and  had  been  difcondnued 
in  all  the  fubfequent  parliaments.  But  when  the  multiplied 
neceflities  of  the  crown  produced  a  greater  demand  for  mo- 
ney, than  could  be  conveniently  anfwered  by  the  common 
mode  of  taxation,  Edward  became  fenfible,  that  the  moft 
expeditious  way  of  obtaining  fupplies  was  to  aflemble  the 
deputies  of  all  the  boroughs ;  to  lay  before  them  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  ftate  j  to  difcufs  the  matter  in  their  prefence,  and 
to  require  their  confent  to  the  demands  of  their  fovereign. 
He  therefore  ifTued  writs  to  the  (heriffs,  enjoining  them  to 
fend  to  parliament,  along  with  two  knights  of  the  (hire,  two 
deputies  from  each  borough  within  their  county,  provided 
with  fufficient  powers  from  their  community,  to  confent  to 
what  levies  mould  feem  necefiary  tor  the  fupnort  of  govern- 
ment. "  As  it  is  a  moft  equitable  rule,"  fays  he,  in  his 
preamble  to  this  writ,  "  that  what  concerns  all  fhould  be 
4<  approved  of  by  all ;  and  common  dangers  be  repelled  by 

D  d  4,  "  united 
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tc  united  efforts9."  Such  a  way  of  thinking  implies  a  ge- 
nerofity  of  mind  much  fuperior  to  what  might  be  expected 
from  Edward's  general  conduct. 

The  aldermen  and  common-council,  after  the  election  of 
thefe  deputies,  gave  furety  for  their  attendance  before  the 
king  and  parliament  5  and  their  charges  were  borne  by  the 
borough  that  fent  them  I0.  How  different  in  that,  as  well 
as  in  other  refpe£ls,  from  our  more  modern  reprefentatives  ! 
*-^-Inftead  of  checking  and  controlling  the  authority  of  the 
king,  they  were  naturally  induced  to  adhere  to  him,  as  the 
great  fountain  of  juflice,  and  to  fupport  him.  againft  the 
power  of  the  nobles,  who. at  once  opprefied  them,  and  dif- 
turbed,  him  in  the  execution  of  the  laws.  The  king,  in  his 
turn,  gave  countenance  to  an  order  of  men  fo  ufeful,  and  fo 
little  dangerous.  The  peers  alfo  were  obliged  to  pay  them, 
fome  refpect,  on  account  of  their  confequence  as  a  body. 
By  thefe  means  the  commons,  or  third  eftate,  long  fo  abject 
in  England,  as  well  as  in  all  other  European  nations,  rofe 
gradually  to  their  prefent  importance ;  and,  in  their  pro- 
grefs,  made  arts  and  commerce,  the  neeefiary  attendants  on 
liberty  and  equality,  flourifh  in  Britain. 

Edward  employed  the  fupplies  granted  by  his  people  in 
warlike  preparations  againft  his  northern  neighbour.  He 

cited  Baliol,  as  his  vaiTal,  to  appear  in  an  Englifh 
A.D.  1296. 

parliament,  to  be  held  at  Newcaille.     But  that 

prince,  having  now  received  pope  Celeftine's  difpenfatiou 
from  his  oath  of  fealty,  renounced  the  homage  which  had 
been  done  to  England,  and  fet  Edward  at  defiance.  This 
bravado  was  but  ill  fupported  by  the  military  operations  of 
the  Scots.  Edward  croffed  the  Tweed  without  oppofition, 
at  the  head  qf  thirty  thoufand  foot,  and  four  thoufand  horfe. 
Berwick  was  taken  by  aflault ;  the  Scottifh  army  was  totally 
pouted  near  I) unbar ;  the  whole  iouthern  part  of  the  king- 

9.  Brad/,  Treat  ife  of  Boroughs,  from  the  Records.  10.  Id.  ibid, 

RtHjuiit  £pe!m. 

dam 
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dom  was  fubduecl ;  and  the  timid  Baliol,  difcontcnted  with 
his  own  fubje&s,  and  over-awed  by  the  Englifli,  inftead  of 
making  ufe  of  thefe  refources  which  were  yet  left,  haftened 
to  make  his  fubmiflions  to  the  conqueror.  He  exprefied  the 
deepefl  penitence  for  his  difloyalty  to  his  liege  lord  ;  and  he 
made  a  folemn  and  irrevocable  renunciation  of  his  crown 
into  the  hands  of  Edward  II. 

The  Englifh  monarch  marched  as  far  north  as  Aberdeen 
and  Elgin,  without  meeting  a  fmgle  enemy.  No  Scotfman. 
approached  him,  but  to  pay  him  fubmiflion  and  do  him  ho- 
mage. Even  the  turbulent  Highlanders,  ever  refradory  to 
their  own  princes,  and  averfe  againft  the  reftraints  of  law, 
endeavoured  by  a  timely  obedience  to  prevent  the  devaftation 
of  their  country :  and  Edward,  flattering  himfelf  that  he 
had  now  attained  the  great  object  of  his  wifhes,  in  the  final 
reduction  of  Scotland,  left  earl  Warrenne  governor  of  the 
kingdom,  and  returned  with  his  victorious  army  into  Eng- 
land '*. 

Here  a  few  particulars  are  neceflary.  There  was  a  ftone, 
to  which  the  popular  fuperftition  of  the  Scots  paid  the  high- 
eft  veneration.  All  their  kings  were  feated  on  it 
when  they  received  the  rite  of  inauguration.  An- 
cient tradition  aflured  them,  that  their  nation  Ihould  always 
govern  where  this  ftone  was  placed  ;  and  it  was  carefully 
preferved  at  Scone,  as  the  true  palladium  of  their  monarch, 
and  their  ultimate  refource  under  all  misfortunes.  Edward 
got  pofieflion  of  it,  and  carried  it  with  him  into  England. 
He  alfo  gave  orders  to  deftroy  all  the  records,  and  all  thofe 
monuments  of  antiquity  which  might  preferve  the  memory 
of  the  independency  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  refute 
the  Englifli  claims  of  fuperiority.  The  great-feal  of  Baliol  was 
broken,  and  that  prince  himfelf  was  carried  prifoner  to  Lon- 
don, and  committed  to  clofe  cuftody  in  the  Tower  I3.  Two 
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years  after  he  was  reftored  to  liberty,  and  fubmitted  to  a 
voluntary  banifivment  in  France  ;  where,  without  making 
any  farther  attempt  for  the  recovery  of  his  royalty,  he  died 
in  a  private  itation. 

Edward  was  not  fo  fuccefsful  in  an  effort  which  he  made 
for  the  recovery  of  Guienne.  The  French  monarch,  Phi- 
lip IV.  furnamsd  the  Fair,  had  robbed  England  of  this 
province,  by  an  artifice  (imilar  to  that  which  Edward  had 
praftiied  againft  the  Scots.  He  had  cited  the  Englifh  mo- 
narch, as  his  vaflal,  to  anfwer,  in  the  court  of  peers,  the 
eharge  of  treafon  againft  his  fovereign ;  for  having  permit- 
ted his  fubje&s  to  feize  fome  Norman  vefiels,  and  denied  fa- 
tisfa&ion :  and  Edward,  refufing  to  comply,  was  declared 
guilty  of  treafon,  and  the  duchy  of  Guienne  confiscated. 
An  Englifh  army  was  fent  over  to  recover  it  under  the  earl 
of  Lancafter,  who  died  in'  a  fhort  time  ;  and  the  earl  of 
Lincoln,  who  fucceeded  him  in  the  command,  failed  in  the 
attempt.  But  the  active  and  ambitious  fpirit  of  Edward 
could  not  reft  fatisfied  fo  long  as  the  ancient  patrimony  of 
his  family  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  rival.  He  therefore 

entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  earls  of  Holland 
A.  D.  1296. 

and  Flanders I4  ;  and  hoped,  that  when  he  mould 

enter  the  frontiers  of  France  at  the  head  of  his  Englifn, 
Flemifli,  and  Dutch  armies,  the  French  king  would  purchafe 
peace  by  the  reftitution  of  Guienne. 

But  in  order  to  fet  this  vaft  machine  in  motion,  confider- 
able  fupplies  were  neceflary  from  parliament ;  and  thefe  Ed- 
ward readily  obtained  both  from  the  lords  and  commons. 
He  was  not  fo  fortunate  in  his  impofitions  on  the  clegry, 
whom  he  always  hated,  and  from  whom  he  demanded  a 
fifth  of  all  their  moveables,  as  a  punimment  for  their  adhe- 
rence to  the  Mountfort  faction.  They  urged  the  pope's 
bull  in  oppofition  to  all  fuch  demands;  and  Edward,  inftead 
of  applying  to  Boniface  VIII.  then  pontiff",  for  a  relaxation 
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of  his  mandate,  boldly  told  the  ecclefiaftics,  That  fince  they 
refufed  to  fupport  the  civil  government,  they  were  unwor- 
thy to  receive  any  benefit  from  it,  and  he  would  according, 
ly  put  them  out  of  the  protection  of  the  laws. 

This  vigorous  meafure  was  immediately  carried  into  exe- 
cution. Orders  were  ifliied  to  the  judges  to  receive  no  caufc 
brought  before  them  by  the  clergy  ;  to  hear  and  decide  all 
caufes  in  which  they  were  defendants  ;  to  do  every  one  juf- 
tice  againft  them,  but  to  do  them  juftice  againft  nobody. 
The  ecclefiaftics  foon  found  themfelves  in  the  moft  miferablc 
fituation  imaginable.  They  could  not  remain  always  in  their 
own  houfes  or  convents  for  want  of  fubfiftence  :  if  they 
went  abroad  in  queft  of  neceff'aries,  they  were  robbed  and 
abufed  by  every  ruffian,  and  no  redrefs  could  be  obtained  by 
them  for  the  moft  violent  injury.  The  fpirit  of  the  clergy 
was  at  laft  broken  by  this  harfli  treatment.  They  all  either 
publicly  or  privately  complied  with  the  king's  demands,  and 
received  the  protection  of  the  laws  1S.  Not  one  ecclefiaftic, 
as  the  fagacious  Hume  remarks,  feemed  willing  to  fufFer 
for  the  fake  of  religious  privileges,  this  new  fpecies  of  mar- 
tyrdom, the  moft  tedious  and  languifliing  of  any  ;  the  mod 
mortifying  to  fpiritual  pride,  and  not  rewarded  by  that  crown 
of  glory,  which  the  church  holds  up  with  fuch  oftentation 
to  her  faithful  fons. 

But  all  thefe  fupplies  were  not  fufficient  for  the  king's  ne- 
neflities.     He  was  obliged  to  exert  his  arbitrary  power,  and 
lay  an  oppreflive  hand  on  every  order  of  men  in  the  king- 
dom.    The   people  murmured,   and  the  barons  mutinied, 
notwithftanding  their  great  perfonal  regard  for 
Edward.     He  was  obliged  to  make  conceflions  ; 
to  promife  all  his  fubjects  a  compenfation  for  the  lofles  they 
had  fultained,  and  to  confirm  the  Great  Charter,  wiih  an 
additional  claufe,    in  order  to  fecure   the  nation  for  ever 
againft  all  impofitions  and  taxes  \vitliout  confent  of  parlia- 
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Bient I6.  Thefe  conceflions,  my  dear  Philip,  our  anceftors 
had  the  honour  of  extorting,  by  their  boidnefs  and  perfeve- 
rance,  from  the  ablefc,  the  moil  warlike,  and  the  moil  am- 
bitious monarch  that  ever  fat  upon  the  throne  of  England. 
The  validity  of  the  Great  Charter  was  never  afterwards  for- 
mally difputed. 

Such  a  number  of  domeftic  difcontents  obftructed  the 
king's  embarkation  for  Flanders  ;  fo  that  he  loil  the  proper 
feafou  for  action,  and  after  his  arrival  made  no  great  pro- 
grefs  againft  the  enemy.  The  French  monarch,  however, 
propoied  a  reflation  of  arms;  and  peace  was  foon  after 
brought  about  by  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  in  confequence 
of  which  Guienne  was  reftored  to  England. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Scots  rebelled.  Earl  Warrenne 
having  returned  to  England,  on  account  of  his  ill  ftate  of 
health,  had  left  the  adminiflration  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
Ormfby  and  Creffingham,  the  officers  next  in  rank  ;  who, 
inftead  of  acting  with  that  prudence  and  moderation  necef- 
fary  to  reconcile  the  Scottifh  nation  to  a  yoke  which  they 
bore  with  fuch  extreme  reluctance,  exafperated  every  man  of 
fpirit  by  the  rigour  a'nd  feventy  of  their  govermcnt.  Among 
thefe  William  Wallace,  whofe  heroic  exploits  are  worthy  of 
juft  paneg'/ric,  but  to  whom  the  fond  admiration  of  the 
Scots  has  afcribed  many  fabulous  a£ls  of  prowefs,  undertook 
and  accomplifhed  the  defperate  project  of  delivering  his  na- 
tive country  from  the  dominion  of  foreigners.  He  had  been 
provoked  by  the  infolence  of  an  Englifh  officer  to  put  him 
to  death  ;  and  finding  himfelf  on  that  account  obnoxious  to 
the  conquerors,  he  fled  into  the  woods,  and  offered  himfelf 
as  a  leader  to  all  whom  the  oppreGjons  of  the  Englifh  govcr- 
'  nors  had  reduced  to  the  like  necefiity.  He  was  of  a  gigantic 
ftature,  and  endowed  with  wonderful  ftrength  of  body  ; 
with  invincible  fortitude  of  mind ;  with  difmterefted  mag- 
riamrmry  ;  with  incredible  patience,  and  ability  to  bear  hun- 
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ger,  fatigue,  and  all  the  feverities  of  the  feafons :  fo  that  lie 
foon  acquired,  among  his  defperate  affociates,  that  author- 
ity to  which  his  virtues  fo  eminently  entitled  him.  Every 
day  brought  accounts  of  his  gallant  a&ions,  which  were  re- 
ceived with  no  lefs  favour  by  his  countrymen,  than  terror  by 
the  enemy.  All  mCn  who  thirfted  after  military  fame  were 
defirous  to  partake  of  his  renown  :  his  fticcefsful  valour 
feemed  to  vindicate  the  nation  from  the  ignominy  under 
which  it  had  fallen  by  its  tame  fubmiflion  to  the  Engliflj ; 
and  although  no  nobleman  of  note  ventured  yet  to  join  the 
party  of  Wallace,  he  had  gained  a  general  confidence  and 
attachment,  which  birth  and  fortune  alone  are  not  able  to 
confer. 

So  many  fortunate  enterprizes  brought  the  valour  of  the 
Scottifh  chieftain's  followers  to  correfpond  with  his  own : 
and  he  determined  to  ftrike  a  decifive  blow  againfl  the  Eng- 
lifh  government.  Ormfby  apprifed  of  this  intention  fled 
hadily  into  England  ;  and  all  the  other  ojlicers  of  his  nation 
imitated  his  example.  Their  terror  added  courage  to  the 
.Scots,  who  betook  themfelves  to  arms  in  every  quarter. 
Many  of  the  principal  barons  openly  countenanced  Wallace's 
party :  and  the  nation,  fhaking  off  its  fetters,  prepared  to 
defend,  by  one  united  effort,  that  liberty  which  it  had  fo 
unexpectedly  recovered  from  the  hands  of  its  oppreflbrs. 

Meanwhile  Warrenne  having  collected  an  army  of  forty 
thoufand  men  in  the  North  of  England,  in  order  to  re-efla- 
blifh  his  authority,  fuddenly  entered  Annandale,  before  the 
Scots  had  united  their  forces,  or  put  themfelves  in  a  pofluve 
of  defence  ;  and  many  oi  the  nobles,  alarmed  at  the  danger 
of  their  fituation,  renewed  their  oaths  of  fealty,  and  receiv- 
ed a  pardon  for  pafl  offences.  But  Wallace,  ftill  undaunted, 
continued  obftinate  in  his  purpofe.  As  lie  found  himfclf 
unable  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy,  lie  marched  north  v 
with  an  intention  of  prolonging  the  war,  and  of  turning  to 
his  advantage  the  fituation  of  that  mountainous  aiul  b 
country.  Warrenne  attacked  him  in  liiscam")  near  Stirling  on 
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the  banks  of  the  Forth,  where  the  Englifh  army  was  totally 

routed.     Creffingham,  whofe  impatience  urged 

this  attack,  was  flain  ;  Warrenne  was  obliged  to 

retire  into  England,  and  the  principal  fortrefies  in  Scotland 

furrendered  to  the  conqueror  I7. 

Wallace  was  now  univerfally  revered  as  the  deliverer  of 
his  country,  and  received  from  his  followers  the  title  of  Re- 
gent or  guardian  of  the  kingdom,  a  dignity  which  he  well 
deferved.  Not  fatisfied  with  expelling  the  enemy,  he  urged 
his  army  to  march  into  England,  and  revenge  all  paft  inju- 
ries, by  retaliating  on  that  hoftile  nation.  The  Scots,  who 
deemed  every  thing  poffible  with  fuch  a  leader,  joyfully  at- 
tended his  call.  They  broke  into  the  northern  counties 
during  the  winter  feafon,  laying  every  thing  wafte  before 
them  ;  and  after  extending  their  ravages  on  all  fides,  as  far  as 
the  bifhopric  of  Durham,  returned  into  their  own  country 
loaded  with  fpoils,  and  crowned  with  glory,  under  the  vic- 
torious Wallace  1S. 

Edward  was  in  Flanders,  when  he  received  intelligence 
of  thefe  events ;  and  having  already  conclud- 
ed a  peace  with  France,  he  haftened  over  to 
England,  in  aflured  hopes,  not  only  of  wiping  off  every 
difgrace,  but  of  recovering  the  important  conquefl  of  Scot- 
land, which  he  had  always  confidered  as  the  chief  glory  of 
his  reign.  With  this  view  he  collected  the  whole  military 
force  of  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland  ;  and,  with  an  army  of 
one  hundred  thoufand  combatants,  entered  the  devoted  king- 
dom. Scotland  was  never  at  any  time  able  to  withftand  fuch 
a  force.  At  prefent  it  was  without  a  head,  and  torne  by  in- 
teftine  jealoufies.  The  elevation  of  Wallace  was  the  object 
of  envy  to  the  nobility,  who  repined  to  fee  a  private  man 
raifed  above  them  by  his  rank,  and  Mill  more  by  his  repu- 
tation. Senfible  of  thefe  evils,  Wallace  refigned  his  au- 
thority ;  and  the  chief  command  devolved  upon  men  more 
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eminent  by  birth,  though  lefs  diftinguimed  by  abilities,  but 
under  whom  the  nobles  were  more  willing  to  fervc  in  de- 
fence of  their  country.     They  fixed  their  flation 
at  Falkirk,  where  Edward  came  up  with  them, 
and  the  whole  Scotrifh  army  was  broken,  and  chafed  off  the 
field  with  great  flaughter  I9. 

The  fubje&ion  of  Scotland  however  was  not  yet  accom- 
plifhed.    The  Englifh  army,  after  reducing  all  the  fouthera 
provinces,  was  obliged  to  retire  for  want  of  pro- 
vifions ;  and  the  Scots,  no  lefs  enraged  at  their 
prefent  defeat  than  elevated  by  their  pad  victories,    ftill 
maintained  the  conteft  for  liberty.     They  were  again  victo- 
rious, and  again  fubdued.     Wallace  alone  maintained  his 
independency  amid  ft  the  univerfal  flavery  of  his  country- 
men.    But  he  was  at  length  betrayed  to  the  En  glim  by  his 
friend  Sir  John  Monteith  :  and  Edward,  whofe  natural  bra- 
very and  magnanimity  mould  have  led  him  to  refpecl:  like 
qualities  in  an  enemy,  ordered  this  illuftrious  patriot  to  be 
carried  in  chains  to  London ;  to  be  tried  as  a  rebel  and  trai- 
tor, though  he  had  never  made  fubmiflion  or  fworn  fealty 
to  England,  and  to  be  executed  on  Tower-hill  zo. 
He  could  not  think  his  favourite  conqueft  fecure, 
whilft  Wallace  was  alive.     Hence  the  unworthy  fate  of  a 
man,  who  had  defended  for  many  years,  with  fignal  valour 
and  perfeveranoe,  the  liberties  of  his  native  country. 

But  the  barbarous  policy  of  Edward  failed  of  the  purpofe 
to  which  it  was  directed.  The  cruelty  and  injuftice  exer- 
cifed  upon  Wallace,  inftead  of  breaking  the  fpirit,  only 
roufed  more  effectually  the  refentment  of  the  Scots.  All 
the  envy  whLh,  during  his  lifetime,  had  attended  that  gallant 
chieftain,  being  now  buried  in  his  grave,  he  was  univerfally 
regarded  as  the  champion  of  Scotland,  and  equally  lamented 
by  all  ranks  of  men.  The  people  were  every  where  difpofed 
to  rife  againil  the  Englifh  government :  and  a  new  and  more 
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fortunate  leader  foon  prcfented  himfelf,  who  conducted  them 
to  liberty,  to  victory,  and  to  vengeance. 

Robert  Bruce,  fon  of  that  Robert,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  competitors  for  the  crown  of  Scotland,  had  fucceeded, 
in  confequence  of  his  father's  death,  to  all  his  pretenfions ; 
and  the  death  of  John  Baliol,  which  happened 
about  the  fame  time  in  P  ranee,  feemed  to  open  a 
full  career  to  the  genius  and  ambition  of  this  young  noble- 
man. He  had  formerly  ferved  in  the  Englim  army  ;  but  in 
a  private  conference  held  with  Wallace,  after  the  battle  of 
Falkirk,  the  flame  of  patriotifm  was  fuddenly  conveyed  from 
the  breaft  of  one  hero  to  that  of  another.  Bruce  regretted 
his  engagement  with  Edward,  and  fecretly  determined  to 
feize  the  firft  opportunity  of  refcuing  from  flavery  his  op- 
prefled  country.  The  time  of  deliverance  feemed  now  come. 
He  hoped  that  the  Scots,  without  a  leader,  and  without  a 
king,  would  unanimoufly  repair  to  his  ftandard,  and  feat 
him  on  the  vacant  throne.  Inflamed  with  the  ardour  of 
youth,  and  buoyed  up  by  native  courage,  his  afpiring  fpirit 
faw  alone  the  glory  of  the  enterprize,  or  regarded  the  dif- 
ficulties that  muft  attend  it  as  the  fource  only  of  greater 
glory.  The  miferies  and  oppreflions  which  he  had  beheld 
his  countrymen  fuffer  in  their  unequal  conteft  for  indepen- 
dency ;  the  repeated  defeats  and  misfortunes  which  they  had 
undergone  in  the  druggie,  proved  but  fo  many  incentives  to 
bring  them  relief,  and  to  lead  them  boiling  with  revenge 
againfl:  the  haughty  viclors. 

In  confequence  of  this  refolution,  and  fome  fufpicions 
that  Edward  was  apprifed  of  it,  Bruce  fuddenly  left  the  Eng- 
lifli  court,  and  arrived  in  a  few  days  at  Dumfries  in  Annan- 
dale,  the  chief  feat  of  his  family  intereft.  There  a  number 
of  the  nobility  were  happily  aflembled,  and  among  the  reft 
John  Cummin,  to  whom  he  had  formerly  communicated  his 
ilcfigr,s,  and  who  had  bafely  revealed  them  to  Edward.  The 
noblemen  were  dlor.ifhed  at  the  appearance  of  Bruce,  and 
yet  more  when  he  told  them,  that  he  was  come  to  live  or  die 
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With  them  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  his  country ;  and 
Iropedj  with  their  affiftance,  to  redeem  the  Scottifli  name 
from  all  indignities  which  it  had  fo  long  fuffered  frorri  the 
tyranny  of  their  imperious  matters.  It  were  better,  he  faid> 
if  Heaven  fliould  fb  decree  it,  to  perifh  at  once  like  brave 
rncn,  with  fwords  in  their  hands,  than  to  dread  long,  and  at 
laft  undergo  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Wallace2 '* 

The  fpirit.with  which  this  difcourfe  was  delivered,  the 
bold  fentiments  which  it  conveyed,  the  novelty  of  Bruce's 
declaration,  aflifted  by  the  graces  of  his  youth  and  manly  de- 
portment, made  deep  impremon  on  the  minds  of  the  nobles* 
and  roufed  all  thofe  principles  of  indignation  and  revenge> 
\vith  which  they  had  long  been  fecretly  actuated.  They  de- 
clared their  unanimous  refolution  to  ufe  the  utmoft  efforts  ill 
•delivering  their  country  from  bondage,  and  to  fecond  the 
courage  of  Bruce,  in  aflerting  his  and  their  undoubted  rights 
againft  their  common  oppreffbrs.  Cummin  alone,  who  had 
privately  taken  his  meafures  with  Edward,  oppofed  the  gene- 
fral  determination,  by  reprefenting  the  great  power  of  the 
Englifh  nation',  and  Bruce,  already  informed  of  his  treachery* 
followed  him  out  of  the  aflembly,  and  running  him  through 
the  body,  left  him  for  dead.  Sir  Thomas  Kirkpatrick,  one 
of  Bruce's  friends,  aflced  him  on  his  return,  if  the  traitor  was 
(lain.  "  I  believe  fo,"  replied  Bruce  :  "  And  is  that  a  mat- 
*"  tcr,"  cried  Kirkpatrick,  "  to  be  left  to  conjecture — I  will 
"  fecure  him."  He  accordingly  drew  his  dagger,  ran  to 
Cummin,  and  dabbed  him  to  the  heart  ". 

This  deed  of  Bruce  and  his  aflbciates,  my  dear  Philip, 
which  contain  circumftances  juftly  condemned  by  our  pre- 
fent  manners)  was  regarded  in  that  age  as  an  effort  of  manly- 
vigour  and  juft  policy*  Hence  the  family  of  Kirkpatrick 
took  for  the  creft  of  their  arms  a  hand  with  a  bloody  dag- 
ger i  and  as  a  motto,  the  words  employed  by  their  anceftor, 

•51.  UMC!.  42.  W.  Hemming.    M.Weil.     T.  Walfingham. 

C.  Buchanan,  lib.  viil, 
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v/hen   he  executed  that  violent  action  ;    "    I  will  fecurc 
«  him!" 

The  murder  of  Cummin  affixed  the  feal  to  the  confpiracy 
of  the  Scottish  nobles.  They  had  now  no  refource  left,  but 
to  make  off  the  yoke  of  England  or  perifh  in  the  attempt. 
The  genius  of  the  nation  roufed  itfelf  from  its  long  dejec- 
tion ;  and  Bruce,  flying  to  different  quarters,  excited  his 
partizans  every  where  to  arms.  He  fuccefsfully  attacked  the 
difperfed  bodies  of  the  Englifh  ;  got  pofleflion  of  many  caf- 
tles  ;  and  having  made  his  authority  be  acknowledged  in  molt 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  was  folemnly  crowned  at  Scone,  by 
the  bifhop  of  St.  Andrew's,  who  had  zealoufly  embraced  his 
caufe.  The  EngliQi  were  again  driven  out  of  the  kingdom, 
except  fuch  as  took  flicker  in  the  fortrefies  ftill  in  their 
hands  ;  and  Edward  found  that  the  Scots,  already  twice  con- 
quered by  his  valour,  were  yet  to  fubdue. 

Confcious  however  of  his  fuperior  power,  as  well  as  fu- 
perior  Ikill  in  arms,  this  great  monarch  made  light  of  his 
antagonift.  He  thought  of  nothing  but  victory  and  ven- 
geance. He  fent  a  body  of  troops  into  Scotland  under  Aymar 
de  Valencej  his  general  ;  who  falling  unexpectedly  upon 
Bruce,  threw  his  army  into  diforder,  and  obliged  him  to  take 
fhelter  in  the  Weftern  Ifles,  Edward  himfelf  was  advancing 
with  a  mighty  force,  determined  to  make  the  now  defence- 
lei's  Scots  the  victims  of  his  feverity,  when  he  unexpectedly 
fickened  and  died  at  Carlifle  ;  enjoining  with  his 
latefl  breath  his  fon  and  fucceflbr  to  profecute  the 
war,  and  never  to  defift  till  he  had  finally  fubdued  the  king- 
dom of  Scotland  ".  But  that,  as  we  fhail  afterwards  have 
occafion  to  fee,  the  fecond  Edward  was  little  able  to  accom- 
pli fn. 

The  character  of  Edward  I.  as  a  warrior  and  politician, 
has  already  been  fufficiently  delineated.  I  {hall  therefore 
forbear  touching  again  on  thofe  particulars,  and  conclude  this 
letter  with  his  merit  as  a  legiflator,  which  has  juflly  obtained 


T.  Walfingham.    Trivet, 

him 
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him  the  honourable  appellation  of  the  Englifh  Juflinian. 
The  numerous  flatutes  pafled  during  his  reign  fettle  the 
chief  points  of  jurifprudence;  and,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke 
obferves,  truly  deferve  the  name  of  eftablimments,  becaufe 
they  have  been  more  conftant,  (landing,  and  durable  laws, 
than  any  made  fince.  The  regular  order  maintained  in  his 
adminiftration,  alfo  gave  the  Common  Law  an  opportunity 
to  refine  itfelf ;  brought  the  judges  to  a  certainty  in  their  de- 
terminations) and  the  lawyers  to  precifion  in  their  pleadings. 
He  regulated  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  feveral  courts ;  eftablim- 
cd  the  office  of  juftice  of  the  peace,  completed  the  divifion 
of  the  court  of  Exchequer  into  four  diftindt  courts,  each  of 
which  managed  its  feparate  branch,  without  dependence  up- 
on any  one  magiftrate;  and  as  the  lawyers  afterwards  in- 
vented a  method  of  carrying  bufmefs  from  one  court  to  ano- 
ther, the  feveral  courts  became  rivals  and  checks  on  each 
other;  a  circumftance  which  tended  very  much  to  improve 
the  practice  of  the  law  in  this  country  24.  But  although 
Edward  took  fo  much  care  that  his  fubje&s  mould  do  juftice 
to  each  other,  we  cannot  afcfibe  it  to  his  love  of  equity  j  for 
in  all  his  tranfa&ions  either  with  them  or  with  his  neigh- 
bours, he  always  defired  to  have  his  own  hands  free  :— and1 
his  violences  upon  both  were  not  few. 

4.   Hale,  Hij).  of  Englijb  Laiv. 


e  2  LET- 
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LETTER     xxxvn. 

ENGLAND  during  the  Reign  of  EDWARD  IT.  icith  an  Account  of 
the  Aff"\rs  of  SCOTLAND. 

nr  H  E  critical  filiation  of  affairs,  between  England  and 
Scotland  at  the  death  of  Edward  I.  makes  it  neccffarv, 
my  dear  Philip,  to  carry  farther  the  hiftory  of  our  own 
ifland,  before  we  return  to  the  tranfacUons  on  the  conti- 
nent. 

No  prince  ever  nfcended  the  Engliih  throne  with  more  ad- 
rantages  than  Edward  II.  He  was  in  the  twenty-third  year 
of  his  age>  and  univerfally  beloved  by  the  people,  both  on 
account  of  the  fweetnefs  of  his  own  dilpofition,  and  as  the 
fon  and  fuccdfor  of  their  illuitrious  monarch.  He  was  at 
the  head  of  a  great  army,  ready  to  fubject  the  whole  ifland 
to  his  fway  ;  and  all  men  promifed  themielves  tranquillity 
and  happinefs  under  his  government.  But  the  firil  a&  of  his 
reign  blafted  all  thefe  hopes,  and  {hewed  himtotally  unqua- 
lified for  his  high  ftation.  Inileud  of  pro  fee  ut  ing  the  coi> 
quefl  of  Scotland,  according  to  the  dehre  of  his  father,  he 
returned  into  England,  after  a  few  feeble  efforts,  and  imme- 
diately difbanded  his  forces  ;  although  Robert  Bruce  had, 
before  this  timcj  emerged  from  his  obicurity,  and  was  become 
fufficiently  formidable  to  make  more  rigorous  meafures  ne- 
cefTary. 

The  next  flep  taken  by  Edward  was  no  lefs  weak  and  im- 
prudent. He  recalled  Piers  Gavefton,  a  youthful  favourite, 
whom  the  late  king  hadbaniflied  the  realm,  on  account  of  his 
afcendancy  over  this  prince  \  and  whom,  on  his  death-bed, 
he  had  made  him  promife  never  more  to  entertain.  Gavef- 
ton was  the  fon  of  a  Gafcon  knight  of  fome  diftinction,  and 
by  his  fhining  accomplishments  had  early  insinuated  himfelf 
into  the  affections  of  young  Edward,  whofe  heart  was  eafily 
caught  by  appearances,  and  ftrongly  difpofed  to  friendfhip 
and  confidence.  He  was  endowe  J  with  the  utmoft  elegance 

of 
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of  fliape  ami  perfon ;  was  noted  for  a  fine  mien  and  cafy 
carriage  ;  had  diftinguulied  himfelf  in  ail  warlike  ami  genteel 
•exeivifes,  and  was  celebrated  for  thofe  quick  iailios  of  \vit  in 
which  his  countrymen  ufually  excel.  Little  wonder  that 
fuch  a  perfon  v.';;s>  thought  necefiary  to  a  gay  monarch, 
whofe  foibles  lie  was  able  to  flatter:  but  a  wife  king  will 
have  no  public  favourite,  and  flill  lefs  a  foreign  one.  Ed- 
ward experienced  this  danger. 

Gavefton  no  fooner  arrived  at  court  than  he  was  loaded 
with  benefits,  and  exalted  to  the  highefl  honours.  The  king 
heftowed  upon  him  the  earldom  of  Cornwall,  which  had  ef- 
cheated  to  the  crown,  by  the  death  of  prince  Edmond,  foil 
of  Richard  king  of  the  Romans.  He  married  him  to  his 
own  niece  ;  and  feemed  to  enjoy  no  pleafure  in  his  royalty 
but  as  it  ferved  to  add  la  ft  re  to  this  object  of  his  fond  idola- 
try. The  haughty  barons,  already  juftly  diflatisfied  with 
Edward's  conduct  in  regard  to  Scotland,  were  enraged  at 
the  fuperiority  of  a  minion  whom  they  defpifed.  Nor  did 
they  take  any  care  to  conceal  their  animofity.  Meanwhile 
Gavefton,  inliead  of  difarming  envy  by  the  moderation  and 
modcfty  of  his  behaviour,  difplayed  his  power  and  influence 
with  the  utmoft  oftentation.  Every  day  multiplied  his  ene- 
mies; and  nothing  was  wanting  but  time  to  cement  their 
union,  and  render  it  fatal  both  to  him  and  his  mafter. 

This  union  was  at  length  effected  by  Thomas  earl  of 
Lancafter,  coufm-german  to  the  king,  and  firft  prince  of  the 

blood.     He  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  that  party 

;    A.  D.  130?, 
among  the  barons  who  defired  the  depreflion  of 

this  infolent  ftranger.  The  confederated  nobles  bound  them- 
(elves  by  oath  to  expel  Gavefton :  they  took  arms  for  that 
purpofe,  and  Edward  was  obliged  to  banifh  him.  But  he 
was  afterwards  recalled,  reinftated  in  his  former  cowfcquence, 
and  became  more  than  ever  the  object  of  general  dctellation 
among  the  nobility,  on  account  of  his  oftentation  and  info- 
j^nce.  A  new  confederacy  was  formed  againft  him  :  he  was 

li  e  3  again 
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again  baniflied,  and  again  recalled  by  the  fond  deluded  mo- 
narch.    An  univerfal  revolt  took  place  :  Edward 
A.  D.  1312.  .  r 

and  his  favourite  were  hunted  from  corner  to  cor- 
ner ;  and  Gavefton  at  laft  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  public 
executioner  l, 

After  the  death  of  Gavefton,  the  king's  perfon  became 
lefs  obnoxious  to  the  people.  The  difcontents  of  all  men 
feemed  to  be  much  appeafed ;  the  animofities  of  faction  no 
longer  prevailed ;  and  England,  it  was  hoped,  would  now 
be  able  to  take  vengeance  on  all  her  enemies,  but  efpecially 
on  the  Scots,  whofe  progrefs  was  become  the  object  of  ge- 
neral refentment  and  indignation. 

Soon  after  Edward's  retreat  from  Scotland,  Robert  Bruce 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  whole  kingdom,  except  a  few 
fortrefles.     He  daily  reconciled  the  minds  of  the  nobility  to 
his  dominion  :  he  enlifted  under  his  ftandard  every  bold  fpi- 
rit,  and  he  enriched  his  followers  with  the  fpoils  of  the  ene- 
my.  Sir  James  Douglas,  in  whom  commenced  the  greatnefs 
and  renown  of  that  warlike  family,  feconded  Robert  in  all  his 
enterprizes.     Edward  Bruce,   the  king's  brother,  alfo   dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  valour  j  and  the  dread  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  power  being  now  abated  by  the  feeble  conduct  of  Ed- 
ward, even  the  leaft  fanguine  of  the  Scots  began  to  entertain 
hopes  of  recovering  their  independency.     They  obtained  a 
truce,  which  was  of  fhort  duration,  and  ill  obferved  on  both 
fides.     But  fhort  as  it  was,  it  ferved  to  confolidate  the  pow- 
er of  the  king,  and  introduce  order  into  the  civil  government. 
War  was  renewed  with  greater  fury  than  ever.    Not  con- 
tent with  defending  himfelf,  Robert  made  fuccefsful  inroads 
into  England  ;  fubfifted  his  needy  followers  by  the  plunder 
of  the  country,    and  taught  them  to  defpife   the   military 
genius  of  a  people,  who  had  long  been  the  object  of  the*r 
terror. 

i.  T.  Walfingham.    T.  de  la  More.    W,  Hcmmiag. 

Edward^ 
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Edward,  at  length  roufed  from  his  lethargy,  had  marched 
an  army  into  Scotland ;  and  Robert,  determined  not  to  rifle 
too  much  againft  a  fuperior  force,  had  again  retired  into  his 
mountains.  The  Englifh  monarch  advanced  beyond  Edin- 
burgh ;  but  being  deftitute  of  provifions,  and  ill  fuppoited 
by  his  nobility,  he  was  obliged  to  return  home,  without 
gaining  any  advantage  over  the  enemy.  The  fceming  union, 
however,  of  all  parties  in  England,  after  the  death  of  Gavef- 
ton,  opened  again  the  profpedt  of  reducing  Scotland,  and 
promifed  a  happy  conclufion  to  a  war  in  which  both  the 
jnterefts  a.nd  the  paflions  of  the  nation  were,  fo  deeply  en- 
gaged. 

Edward  aflembled  forces  from  all  quarters,  with  a  view  of 
finiihing  at  one  blow  this  important  enterprize.  He  fum- 
moned  the  moft  warlike  of  his  vaflals  from  Gafcony :  he 
entitled  troops  from  Flanders,  and  other  foreign  countries  : 
he  invited  over  great  numbers  of  the  diforderly  Frifh,  as  to 
a  certain  prey :  he  joined  to  them  a  bod1/  of  Welch,  who 
were  actuated  by  like  motives :  he  collected  the  whole 
military  force  of  England,  and  entered  Scotland 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  near  one  hundred  thou- 
fand  men.  The  ScottHh  army  did  not  exceed  thirty  thou-» 
fand  combatants  ;  but  being  compofed  of  men  who  had  dil- 
tinguifhed  themfelves  by  many  acts  of  valour,  who  were 
rendered  defperate  by  their  fi'tuation,  ami  who  were  mured 
to  all  the  varieties  of  fortune,  they  might  juftly,  under  fuch 
a  leader  as  Bruce,  be  efteemed  equal  to  a  far  more  numerous 
body.  Robert,  however,  left  as  little  as  poflible  to  the  fu- 
perior gallantry  of  his  troops.  He  ported  himfelf  ftrongly 
at  Bannockburn,  abcm  two  miles  from  Stirling;  the  only 
fortrefs  in  Scotland  that  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lifh, and  which  was  on  the  point  of  furrendering.  He  had1 
a  rivulet  in  front,  a  hill  on  his  right  flank,  and  a  morafs 
an  his  leftt  In  this  frtuation  he  waited  the  approach  of 
Edward. 

The  Englifli  army  arrived  in  fight  towards  evening,  and  a 
E  e 
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fmart  combat  immediately  commenced  between  two  bodies 

of  cavalry.  Robert,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Scot?. 
Tuns  14. 

engaged  in  a  fmglc  combat  with  Henry  de  Bohun, 

a  gentleman  of  the  family  of  Hereford,  and  at  one  ftroke 
cleft  his  antagonift  to  the  chin  with  a  battle-axe,  in  fight  of 
the  two  armies.     The  Englim  horfe  fled  with  precipitation 
{o  their  main  body,  and  night  prevented  any  farther  hoftilities, 
Meanwhile  the  Scots,  encouraged  by  this  favourable  event, 
and  glorying  in  the  prowefs  of  their  prince,  prognofticate^ 
a  happy  iffue  to  the  conteft  of  the  enfuing  day,  and  the 
Engli(h,  confident  in  their  numbers,  and  elated  by  paft  fuc- 
Cefles,  longed  for  an  opportunity  of  revenge.     Thexlarknefs, 
though  but  of  a  few  hours,  was  borne  with  impatience :  and 
Edward,  as  foon  as  light  appeared,  drew  up  his  forces,  and 
advanced  againft  the  Scots.    Both  armies  engaged  with  great 
ardour,  and  the  difpute  was  fierce  and  bloody.     Sir  James 
Douglas  had  broken  the  Englifh  cavalry  ;  but  their  line  of 
infantry  was  ftjll^rm,  when  a  ftratagem  decided  the  fortune 
pf  the  field.     Bruce  had  colle&ed  a  number  of  waggoners 
and  fumpter   boys,    and   furnifhed   them    with   ftandards, 
They  appeared  uppn  the  heights  towards  the  left.     The 
Englim  miftook  them  for  a  frefh  army  coming  to  furround 
them  :  a  panic  feized  them  j  they  threw  down  their  arms  and 
fled.     The  Scots  purfued  with  great  flaughter  as  far  as  Ber* 
wick  ;  and  befides  an  ineftimable  booty,  took  many  perfons 
pf  quality  prifoners,   with  above  four  hundred  gentlemen, 
whom  Robert  treated  with  great  humanity,  and  whofe  ran- 
fom  was  a  new  accefliqn  of  wealth  to  the  victorious  army. 
Edward  himfelf  narrowly  efcaped,  by  taking  fhelter  in  Dun-i 
jjar,  whence  he  patted  by  fea  to  Berwick  % 

Such  was  the  great  and  decifive  battle  of  Bannockburn, 
^vhich  fecured  the  independency  of  Scotland  ;  fixed  Bruce 
pn  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  and  may  be  deemed  the  moil 
fignal  blow  that  the  Engliih  monarchy  has  received  fince  the 

j.  Mpp.  Malpif.    T,  <k  la  Mwe.    T.  WulSnghsm.    Ypod.  Keuft. 
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Norman  invafion.  The  number  of  flam  is  not  certainly 
known,  but  it  rnuft  have  been  very  great  5  for  the  impreflion 
of  tills  defeat  in  the  minds  of  the  Englifli  was  fo  flrong, 
that  no  fuperiority  of  force  could  encourage  them  to  keep 
the  field  againfl  the  Scots  for  fome  years. 

Jn  order  to  avail  himfelf  of  his  prefent  fuccefs,  Robert 
entered  England  j  ravaged  all  the  northern  counties  without 
oppofztion  •,  and,  elated  by  his  continued  profperity,  novr 
entertained  hopes  of  making  the  moft.  important  conqueftsat 
the  expence  of  the  Englifh.  He  fent  over  his 
brother  Edward  with  an  army  of  fix  thoufand 
men  into  Ireland,  and  he  himfelf  followed  foon  after  with  a 
more  numerous  body  of  troops.  But  a  grievous  famine, 
which  at  that  time  defolated  both  Britain  and  Ireland,  re- 
duced the  Scottifh  army  to  the  greateft  extremity ;  fo  that 
Robert  was  obliged  to  return,  with  his  forces  much  dimi- 

nifhed,  into  his  own  country.    His  brother,  who 

A.  D.  ijifi* 

juTumed  the  title  of  king  of  Ireland,  after  expe- 
riencing a  variety  of  hardfhips,  was  defeated  and  flnin  by  the 
Englifh  near  Bundalk  ;  and  Robert  became  fenfible  that  he 
had  attempted  projects  too  extenfive  for  the  force  ofhisnar-» 
row  kingdom. 

Edward,  befides  the  difafters  which  he  fuffered  from  the 
jnvalioa  of  the  Scots,  and  the  oppofition  formed  againft  his 
government  in  Ireland,  was  harafled  with  a  rebellion  in 
AVales:  and  the  factions  of  his  nobility  troubled  him  yet 
more  than  all  thefe.  They  took  advantage  of  the  public 
calamities  to  infult  his  fallen  fortunes,  and  endeavoured  to 
ellablifh  their  own  independency  on  the  ruins  of  the  throne. 
The  king's  unhappy  fituation  obliged  him  to  comply  with  alj 
their  demands.  The  miniflry  was  new  modelled  by  the  di- 
rection of  Lancafler,  and  that  prince  was  placed  at  the  head 
pf  the  council.  Edward  himfelf  was  evidently  by  nature 
junfit  to  hold  the  reins  of  government.  He  was  fenfible  of 
Jiis  own  defects,  and  fought  to  be  governed ;  yet  every  fa- 
VPiirite  (for  fucli  they  were  rather  than  minifters)  whom  he 

fucceflively 
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fucceflively  chofe,  was  regarded  as  a  fellow-fubject  exalted 
above  his  rank  and  ftation,  and  became  the  obje£fc  of  envy 
to  the  chief  nobility.  The  king's  principal  favourite,  after 
tfce  death  of  Gavefton,  was  Hugh  le  Defpenfer,  or  Spenfer> 
a  young  man  of  Englith  birth,  and  of  a  noble  family.  He 
poflefled  all  the  exterior  accomplishments  of  perfon  and  ad-< 
drefs  that  were  fitted  to  engage  the  weak  mind  of  Edward, 
but  was  deftitute  of  that  moderation  and  prudence,  which 
might  have  qualified  him  to  mitigate  the  envy  of  the  great, 
and  conduct  himfelf  quietly  through  the  perils  of  the  dan- 
gerous ftation  to  which  he  was.  advanced. 

No  fooner  was  Edward's  attachment  declared  for  young 
Spencer,  than  the  turbulent  Lancafter,  and  moft  of  the  great 
barons,  regarded  him  as  their  rival ;  made  him  the  object  of 
their  animofity,  and  formed  violent  plans  for  his  ruin.  They 
withdrew  themfelves,  from  parliament,  betook 
themfelves  to  arms,  and  demanded  the  banifhment 
of  the  favourite  and  his  father.  Thefe  noblemen  were  then 
abfent.  The  father  was  abroad,  the  fon  at  fea  ;  and  both 
were  employed  in  executing  different  commiflions.  The 
king  therefore  replied,  that  his  coronation  oath,  by  which, 
he  was  bound  to  obferve  the  laws,  reftrained  him  from  giv- 
ing his  affent  to  fo  illegal  a  demand,  or  condemning  noble- 
men who  were  accufed  of  no  crirne,  nor  had  any  opportuni- 
ty afforded  them  of  giving  anfwer.  But  equity  and  reafon 
proved  a  feeble  barrier  againft  men  who  had  arms  in  their 
hands,  and  who  being  already  involved  in  guilt,  faw  no  fafety 
but  in  fuccefs  and  victory.  They  entered  London  with 
their  troops ;  and  giving  into  the  parliament,  which  was. 
then  fitting,  a  charge  againft  the  Spenfers  (of  which  they 
did  not  attempt  to,  prove  one  article),  they  procured,  by  me- 
naces and  violence,  a  fentence  of  perpetual  exile  againfl; 
thofe  minifters  3. 

3.  Tyrrel,   from  the  Regiilcr  of  C.  C.  Canterbury,      T.   Wajfingham. 
Tuttle's  Collcfl.  par.  ii.     Rymer,  vol.  iii. 

This 
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This  a£l  of  violence,  in  which  the  king  was  obliged  to 
acquiefce,  rendered  his  perfon  and  authority  fo  contemptible, 
that  every  one  thought  himfelf  entitled  to  treat  the  royal  fa- 
mily with  neglect.  The  queen  was  publicly  infulted  ;  but 
as  that  princefs  was  generally  beloved,  Edward  was  permit- 
ted to  take  vengeance  on  the  offender.  Having  now  fome 
forces  on  foot,  and  having  concerted  meafures  with  his 
friends  throughout  England,  he  ventured  to  pull  off  the  rnafk  5 
to  attack  all  his  enemies,  and  to  recall  the  two  Spenfers, 
whofe  fentence  he  declared  illegal,  unjuft,  and  contrary  to 
the  tenor  of  the  Great  Charter  4, 

The  king  had  now  got  the  ftart  of  the  barons  ;  an  advan- 
tage which  in  thofe  times  was  generally  decifive.  It  proved 
fo  in  the  prefent  inftance.  Lancafter  alone  made  refiftance : 

he  was  taken  prifoner,    condemned  by  a  court 

A.  D.  ij«. 
martial,  and  led  to  execution.      About  twenty 

more  of  the  moil  notorious  offenders  were  afterwards  con- 
demned by  legal  trial  and  executed.  Many  were  thrown 
into  prifon ;  fome  made  their  efcape  beyond  fea ;  and  mofl 
of  the  forfeitures  were  feized  by  young  Spenfer,  whofe  ra- 
pacity was  jnfatiable.  The  barons  of  the  king's  party  were 
difgufled  with  this  partial  divifion  of  the  fpoils :  the  envjr 
againft  the  favourite  rofe  higher  than  ever.  The  people, 
who  always  hated  him,  made  him  frill  more  the  objecl  pf 
their  averfion  :  all  the  relations  of  the  attainted  barons 
vowed  revenge ;  and  although  tranquillity  was  in  appear- 
ance reftored  to  the  kingdom.,  the  general  contempt  of  the 
king,  and  odium  of  Spenfer,,  engendered  future  revolutions 
and  convulfions. 

In  fuch  a  fituatio.n  no  fuccefs  could  be  expecled  from 
foreign  wars.     Ed\vard,  therefore,  after  making  one  more 
fruitlefs  attempt  againft  Scotland,  whence  he  re- 
treated with  diflionour,  found  it  neceflary  to  ter- 
minate holtilities  with  that  kingdom  by  a  truce  of  thirteen 

4.  IJymer,  ubifup. 

years 
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years.  This  truce  was  fo  much  the  more  feafonable  for 
England,  as  the  nation  was  at  that  time  threatened  with  hof- 
tilities  from  France.  CharJes  the  Fair  had  fome  grounds  of 
complaint  againft  the  Englifli  minifters  in  Guienne,  and 
feemed  defnous  to  take  advantage  of  Edward's  weaknefs,  in 
Border  to  confifcate  all  his  foreign  dominions. 

After  an  embafiy  by  the  earl  of  Kent,  the  king's  brother, 
had  been  tried  in  vain,  queen  Ifabelia  obtained 
permifiion  to  go  over  to  Paris,  and  endeavour  to 
ad juft  matters  with  her  brother.  She  there  found  a  number 
of  Englifli  fugitives,  the  remains  of  the  Lancaftrian  faction ; 
and  their  common  hatred  pf  young  Spenfer,  foon  begot  a 
fecret  friendfhip  and  correfpondence  between  them  and  that 
princefs,  who  envied  the  favourite  his  influence  with  die 
king.  Among  thefe  refugees  was  Roger  Mortimer,  a  potent 
baron  in  the  Welfti  Marches,  who  had  been  condemned  for 
high  treafon,  but  had  made  his  efcape  from  the  Tower. 
His  confequence  introduced  him  to  queen  Ifabelia,  and  the 
graces  of  his  perfon  and  addrefs  advanced  him  quickly  in  her 
affections.  He  became  her  confidant  and  counfeilor  in  all 
her  meafures  ;  and  gaining  ground  daily  upon  her  heart,  he 
engaged  her  to  facrifice  at  laft,  to  her  paffion,  all  the  fenti- 
ments  of  honour  and  fidelity  to  her  hufband.  Hating  now 
the  man  {lie  had  injured,  and  whom  {he  never  loved,  {he 
entered  ardently  into  all  Mortimer's  confpiracies  5  and  hav- 
ing artfully  got  into  her  hands  the  young  prince,  and  heir  of 
the  monarchy,  {he  refolved  on  the  utter  ruin  of  the  king,  as 
well  as  of  his  favourite.  She  engaged  her  brother  to  take 
part  in  the  fame  criminal  purpofe  :  her  court  was  daily  filled 
•with  exiled  barons ;  Mortimer  lived  in  the  moft  declared  in^ 
timacy  with  her,  and  a  correfpondence  was  fecretly  carried 
on  with  the  malcontent  party  in  England  s. 

When  Edward  was  informed -of  thefe  alarming  circum- 
ftances,  he  required  the  queen  fpeedily  to  return  with  th§ 

5.  T.  \Valfii3gham,    T.  de  1»  Mere.    Ypod.  Neuft. 

3  prince* 
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prince.     But  Ifabella  publicly  replied,  that  (he  would  never 
fet  foot  in  the  kingdom,  until  Hugh  Spenler  was 
for  ever  removed  from  his  prefence  and  counfels. 
This  de  laration  procured  her  great  popularity  in  England, 
and  drew  a  decent  veil  over  all  her  treafonable  cnterprizes. 
She  no  fooner  arrived  with  her  fon  in  England  than  the  king 
was  entirely  deferted.     He  fled  to  "Wales.     The  elder  Spen- 
fer,  now  earl  of  Winchefler,  and  governor  of  the  caftlc  of 
Briftol,  was  delivered  by  the  garrifon  into  the  hands  of  his 

enemies ;  and  being  inftantly  condemned,  with- 

A.  D. 131*. 

out  any  trial,  withefs,   or  acculation,    to   fuffer 

death,  he  was  hanged  on  a  gibbet  in  his  armour.  His  un- 
happy, but  more  criminal  fon,  foon  after  fhared  the  fame 
fate  :  and  the  king,  difappointed  in  his  expectations  of  fuc- 
rour  from  the  Welch,  was  feized  among  their  mountains, 
where  he  had  endeavoured  to  conceal  himfelf,  and  confined 
in  Kcnihvorth  caftle.  Meanwhile  the  queen,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  prevailing  delufion,  fummoned  in  Edward's 
name  a  parliament  at  "Weftminfter  ;  where  the  king  was  ac- 
cufed  of  incapacity  for  government,  and  by  the 
authority  of  her  parti/.ans  depofed.  The  prince, 
a  youth  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  placed  on  the 
throne,  and  the  queen  was  appointed  regent  during  his 
minority  6. 

The  great  body  of  the  people  are  feldom  long  in  the 
wrong  with  refpecl  to  any  political  meafure.  Corrupted  as 
they  now  were  by  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  times,  and  in- 
flamed by  faction,  they  could  not,  in  the  prefent  inftance, 
remain  infenfible  to  the  voice  of  nature.  A  wife  had  firit 
dishonoured,  next  invaded,  and  then  dethroned  her  hufband  : 
flic  had  made  her  infant  fon  an  inftrument  in  this  unnatural 
treatment  of  his  father  j  and  had,  by  falfe  pretences,  fe- 
feduced  the  nation  into  rebellion  againft  their  fovereign, 
whofe  weaknefs  was  his  only  crime.  All  thefc  circumftances 
were  fo  odious  in  them  felves,  and  formed  fuch  a  complicated 

6.  Ypod.  Ncuft.     T.  Walfingham.     T.  do  la  More.     Rymcr,  vol.  iv. 

fcene 
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feene  of  guilt,  that  the  lead  reflection  fuffked  to  open  men's 
eyes,  and  make  them  deleft  fo  flagrant  an  infringement  of 
every  public  and  private  duty. 

The  earl  of  Lancafter,  formerly  earl  of  Leicefter,  to 
•tfhofe  cuftody  the  dethroried  monarch  had  been  committed, 
was  foon  touched  with  fentiments  of  companion  and  gene- 
rofity  towards  his  fovereign  ;  and  befide  ufing  him  with  gen- 
ttenefs  and  humanity,  he  was  fuppofed  to  have  entertained 
more  honourable  intentions  in  his  favour.  The  king  was 
therefore  taken  out  of  his  hands,  and  delivered  over  to  lord 
Berkeley,  Mautravers,  and  Gournay,  who  were  entrufted 
alternately,  each  for  a  month,  with  the  charge  of  guarding 
him.  While  in  the  cuftody  of  Berkeley^  Edward  was  ftill 
treated  with  the  gentlenefs  and  refpecr.  due  to  his  rank  and 
his  misfortunes;  but  when  the  turn  of  Mautravers  and 
Gournay  came,  every  fpecies  of  indignity  was  offered  him, 
as  if  their  intention  had  been  to  break  entirely  the  unhappy 
prince's  fpirit,  and  to  employ  his  forrows  and  afflictions,  in- 
flead  of  more  violent  and  more  dangerous  means,  as  the  in- 
ftruments  of  his  murder.  That  method  of  laying  Edward 
in  his  grave,  however,  appearing  too  flow  to  the  impatient 
Mortimer,  he  fent  orders  to  Gournay  and  Mautravers  to 
difpatch  the  king  fecretly :  and  thefe  ruffians  contrived  to 
make  the  manner  of  his  death  as  cruel  as  poflible;  Taking 
advantage  of  the  indifpofition  of  Berkeley,  in  whofe  cuftody 
he  then  was,  but  who  was  incapacitated  by  ficknefs  from  at- 
tending his  charge,  they  came  to  Berkeley-caftle,  and  put 
themfelves  in  pofleflion  of  the  king's  perfon.  They  threw 
him  on  a  bed  ;  held  him  down  violently  with  a  table,  which 
they  flung  over  him,  and  thruft  into  his  fundament  a  horn, 
through  which  they  burnt  his  bowels  with  a  red-hot  iron; 
But  although  outward  marks  of  violence  were  prevented  by 
this  expedient,  the  atrocious  deed  was  difcovered  to  all 
the  guards  and  attendants  by  the  fcreams  of  the  agonizing 
king  7. 

7.  T.  WaHIngham.    T.  4e  la  More. 

8  thuf 
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Thus  perimed  the  unfortunate  Edward  II.  It  is  not  eafy 
for  imagination  to  figure  a  man  more  innocent  and  inoffen- 
five,  or  a  prince  lefs  fitted  for  governing  a  fierce  and  turbu- 
lent people.  The  vigour  and  capacity  of  the  fon  made  am- 
ple amends  for  his  father's  weaknefs.  But  a  variety  of  ok- 
jecls  muft  occupy  our  attention,  before  we  confider  the 
reign  of  Edward  III. 


LETTER     XXXVIIL 

The  GERMAN  EMPIRE  and  its  Dependencies  ^  ROME  and  tfie  ITA- 
LIAN STATES,  from  the  Eleflion  of  RODULPH  of  HAPSBURGH, 
to  the  Death  of  HENRY  VII. 

'TPHE  German  empire,  my  dear  Philip,  as  I  have  already 
had  occafion  to  obferve,  could  not  properly  be  faid  to 
have  a  head,  from  the  death  of  Frederic  II.  till  the  election 
of   Rodulph  count  of  Hapfburg.     This   great 

.r    .  A'  D-  1473- 

captain,  who  had  fome  time  exercifed  the  office 
of  grand  marmal  to  Ottocarus  king  of  Bohemia,  and  was 
raifed  t<5  the  imperial  dignity  on  account  of  his  military  ta- 
lents, no  fooner  found  himfelf  in  pofleflion  of  the  auguft 
throne,  than  he  employed  his  authority  in  fupprefling  the 
diforders  which  had  prevailed  during  the  interregnum ;  and 
he  fucceeded  fo  well  in  his  endeavours,  that  peace  and  fecu- 
tity  were  foon  generally  re-eftablimed  in  Germany.  He  de- 
ftroyed  in  Thuringia  fixty  caftles,  which  were  the  retreats 
of  banditti,  and  ordered  ninety-nine  highwaymen  to  be 
hanged  at  one  time  in  the  city  of  Erfurt x. 

Having  thus  in  fome  meafure  fettled  the  interior  police  of 
the  empire,  Rodulph  aflembled  a  diet  at  Mentz,  where  he 
granted  new  privileges  to  Goflar  and  other  cities,     - 
and  confirmed  thofe  which  had  been  granted  by 
ius  predeccllbrs.     Here  alfo  the  deliberations  of  the  aficm* 

X.  slnji*lBti»r,    Hcife,  liv.  ii .  c.  3). 
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bly  turned  upon  the  conduct  of  certain  princes,  who  had 
profcefted  againft  the  election  of  the  count  of  Hapfburg* 
Among  thefe  was  Ottocarus  king  of  Bohemia,  againft  whom 
the  diet  had  other  caufes  of  diflatisfaclion.  He  had  feized 
upon  the  duchy  of  Auftria,  after  the  death  of  Frederir,  the 
laft  duke ;  and  the  ftates  complained  of  the  oppreflions 
which  they  fuffered  under  this  ufurper,  from  whom  they 
begged  to  be  delivered. 

A  fecond  diet  was  fummoncd  on  tliis  fubjecr,  at  Augfburgt 

where  Ottocarus  not  appearing,  or  doing  homage  by  his  am- 

bafladors,  was   declared  a  rebel  to  the  empire* 

His  pofleflion  of  Auftria,  Stiria,  Carniola,  and 

Carinthia,  was  adjudged  illegal :  and  the  emperor  was  de* 

fired  to  diveft  him  of  thofe  territories. 

When  this  fentence  was  notified  to  Ottocarus,  he  arro- 
gantly exclaimed,  "  To  whom  (hould  I  do  homage  !— I  owe 
"  Rodulph  nothing  :  he  was  formerly  my  fervant !  and  I 
<c  paid  him  his  wages.  My  pofleffions  I  will  maintain  witli 
"  the  point  of  my  fword  V 

In  ccnfequence  of  this  refolution,  Ottocarus  afTociated 
fcimfelf  with  feveral  other  German  princes,  and  among  the 
reft  with  the  duke  of  Bavaria.  But  they  were  all  at  laft  ob» 
liged  to  fubmit;  and  the  proud  Ottocarus  himielf  not  only 
teiinquifhed  the  contefted  territories,  but  did  homage  for: 
Bohemia  and  Moravia. 

.  This  homage  was  performed  in  the  ifland  of  Camberg  in 
the  Danube,  under  a  clofe  canopy,  in  order  to 
fave  Ottocarus  from  a  public  humiliation.  He 
repaired  to  the  place,  all  covered  with  gold  and  jewels.  Ro- 
dulph, by  a  fuperior  pride,  received  him  in  the  moft  coarfe 
and  fimple  drefs  ;  and  in  the  midft  of  the  ceremony,  either 
by  accident  or  defign,  the  curtain^  of  the  canopy  fell  back, 
and  expofed  to  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  the  armies  that 
lined  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  haughty  king  on  his  knees* 
with  his  hands  joined  between  thofe  of  his  conqueror,  whom 

«.  Mil.  Sylv.  ffiji.  Salient. 

he 
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he  had  fo  often  called  his  fteward,  and  to  whom  he  now  be- 
came cup-bearer. 

The  wife  of  Ottocarus,  a  Ruffian  princefs,  and  no  lefs 
haughty  than  her  hufband,  Was  fo  much  hurt  by  this  mor- 
tifying circumftance,  that  (he  induced  him  to  renounce  the 

treaty  he  had  concluded  with  Rodulph,  and  again 

A.  D.  1277. 
have  recourfe  to  arms  for  the  recovery  of  Auftna. 

The  emperor  immediately  marched  againft  him  ;  and  a  bat-* 
tie  enfued,  in  which  Ottocarus  was  flain. 

Rodulph  now  difcovered  himfelf  to  be  no  lefs  a  politician 
than  a  warrior.  He  gave  the  government  of  Auflria  and 

its  appendages  to  his  eldeft  fon,  count  Albert  j 

....  A.  D.  1282. 

whom    he  afterwards,    in  a  diet  at  Auglburg, 

publicly  inverted  with  that  duchy,  which  was  incorporated 
with  the  college  of  the  princes.  Hence  the  rife  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria.  And  he  at  the  fame  time  inverted  Ro- 
dulph, another  of  his  fons,  with  the  county  of  Suabia, 
which  belonged  to  him  in  right  of  his  wife.  He  alfo  wifely 
refolved  to  adhere  to  the  articles  of  the  treaty  with  Ottoca- 
rus j  and  accordingly  put  his  infant  fon  Winceflaus  under 
the  tutelage  of  the  marquis  of  Brandenburg  3* 

But  although  Rodulph's  authority  was  now  fully  efta- 
bliflied  in  Germany,  he  was  far  from  being  mafter  in  Italy. 
The  imperial  crown  had  indeed  been  confirmed  to  him  by 
Gregory  X.  on  his  ceding  to  the  Holy  See  the  lands  of  the 
countefs  Matilda,  and  all  the  territories  mentioned  in  the 
grants  made  to  the  church  by  former  emperors.  In  fo  do- 
ing, Rodulph  properly  yielded  nothing  but  the  right  of  re- 
ceiving homage  from  noblemen,  who  never  did  it  without 
reluctance,  and  cities  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  com- 
mand. Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pifa,  had  a  greater  number  of 
(hips  than  the  emperor  could  mufter  of  enfigns :  Florence 
was  become  confiderable,  and  already  the  nurfe  of  the  libe- 
ral arts. 

3.  He:f»,  ubi  fup.    Du  Mont.    Corf.  Diplam.  torn.  J. 

VOL.  I.  F  f  Rodulph 
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Rodulpli  fpent  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  in  eftabUming 
the  grandeur  of  his  family  in  Auftria.  He  granted  privi- 
leges to  the  clergy ;  beftowed  new  dignities  upon  the  noble- 
men •,  diminifhed  the  taxes  ;  built  and  repaired  public  edi- 
fices ;  and  behaved  with  fo  much  generofity  and  moderation, 
as  won  the  hearts  of  all  men.  But  notwithstanding  his  po- 
pularity, he  could  not  procure  his  fon  Albert,  duke  of  Au- 
Jtria,  to  be  elected  king  of  the  Romans  ;  a  difappointment 

which,  together  with  the  death  of  his  fon  Ro- 
A.  D. ia9t. 

dulph,  fo  much  chagrined  him,  that  he  died  foon 

after.  He  was  a  prince  of  great  valour,  fagacity,  and  pro- 
bity ;  and  raifed  the  empire,  from  a  ft  ate  of  mifery  and 
confufion,  to  the  enjoyment  of  peace,  policy,  and  riches  4. 

After  an  interregnum  of  nine  months,  which  was  pro- 
ductive of  many  diforders,  the  German  princes  raifed  to  the 
imperial    throne   Adolphus  of  Naffau,    on  .  the 
fame  principle  which  had  made  them  chufe  his 
jpredecefibr.     He  feemed  capable  of  maintaining  the  glory 
of  the  empire  at  the  head  of  its  armies,  without  being  able 
to  enfiave  it. 

The  reign  of  this  prince  was  one  continued  fcene  of  trou- 
bles, and  at  lad  terminated  in  his  depofition.     His  necefli- 
.ties  had  made  him  guilty  of  feveral  acts  of  injuflice;  which 
Albert  duke  of  Auilria,  diflatisfied  at  not  fucceeding  to  the 
imperial  throne,    took  care  to  reprefent  in  the 
word  light.     A  confederacy  was  formed   againfl 
Adolphus  ;  and  he  was  depofed  by  the  archbiihop  of  Mentz, 
in  the  name  of  the  princes  of  the  empire. 

4.  Heifs,  lib.  ii.  c,^i.  Barre,  torn.  vi.  AnnaLdefEaip.^Gm.'ii,  Nothing 
can  {hew  in  a  ftronger  light  Rodu'ph's  refolution  and  prefcnce  of  mind,  than 
his  behaviour  at  his  coronation.  The  abfence  of  the  imperial  fceptre,  fup- 
-*pofed  to  be  that  of  Charlemagne,  which  had  been  miflaid,  feemed  to  afford 
fome  difaffe-deJ  noblemen  a  pretext  far  refufing  the  oath  of  allegiance; — 
41  This  is  my  fceptre  ,"  faid  Rodulph,  feizing  a  crucifix;  and  all  the  princes 
and  nobles  inftantly  took  the  oath,  and  did  him  homage  as  emperor.  Heifs, 
fee.  ubi  fup. 

«  Six 
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"  Six  years  ago,"  faid  the  arclibifnop,  "  the  empire  be-* 

"  ing  vacant,    we  canonically  elefted  Adolphus  count  ot 

"  NafTau  king  of  the   Romans,  knowing  at  that  time  no 

"  perfon  more  wbrthy  of  the  dignity.    At  firfl  he  conduct - 

"  ed  hirnfef  wifely,  Following  the  cDUnfels  of  the  nioft  pru- 

'*  dent  electors  and  princes  of  his  court.     But  he  began  by 

**  degrees  to  defpife  their  advice,  and  liftert  to  the  counfels 

'*  of  young  perfons,  without   either  fenfe  or  experience  j 

4<  then  he  found  himfclf  deftitute  of  means  and  friends  to 

"  aflift  him  fincevely  in  bearing  the  burden  of  government. 

"  The  eleclors  perceiving  liis  indigence,  and  f \vaycd  by  many 

**  other  motives,  have  demanded  the  pope's  confent  to  de- 

"  pofe  him,  and  chufe  another  emperor.     We  are  told  that 

"  our  envoys  have  obtained  the  confent  of  his'  Holinefs  ; 

"  though  thofe  of  Adolphus  affirm  the  cbntrary :  but  we, 

**  having  no  regard  to  any  authority  except  that  which  is 

"  vefled  in  ourfelves,  and  finding  Adclphus  incapable  of; 

w  governing  the  empire,  do  depofe  him  from  the  imperial 

a  dignity,  and  eledl  Albert,  duke  of  Auflria,  king  of  the 

«  Romans5." 

Adolphus,  apprifed  of  this  election,  raifed  tne  fiege  of 
Ruffach,  in  Alface,  arid  marched  towards  Spire,  were  he 
encamped.  He  was  reinforced  by  the  count  Palatine  Ro-> 
dulph,  Otho  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  chics  of  Spire  and 
Worms,  which  had  never  deferted  his  caufe.  Albert  ad-» 
Vanced  towards  him,  in  order  to  difpute  the  imperial  crown 
by  arms.  They  engaged  between  Gelnfheim  arid  thecloiflet 
of  Rofendal,  and  the  battle  was  maintained  with  much  ob- 
ftinacy  on  both  fides.  In  the  heat  of  action  Adolphus  fin* 
gling  out  his  rival,  attacked  him  hand  to  hand,  haughtily 
exclaiming,  "  Here  you  (hall  refign  to  me  the  empire  and 
your  life  !"— "  Both,"  replied  Albert,  "  are  in  the  hands  of1 
"  God  ;"  and  immediately  ftruck  his  competitct  with  fucli 
violence  in  the  face,  that  he  fell  from  his  horfe,  and  was  in- 
ftantly  flain  6. 

5,  CLron.  Culm.  6.  itid, 

F  f  a  During 
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During  the  reign  of  Adolphus,  and  alfo  of  his  predecef- 
for  Rodulph,  the  Jews  were  perfecuted  in  the  empire  -with 
great  cruelty,  on  a  fuppofition  that  they  had  flain  feveral 
Chriilian  children,  and  committed  other  crimes,  which  ex- 
cited the  hatred  of  the  public-  They  were  accufed  of  hav- 
jng  ftolen  a  confecrated  hoft  :  and  the  credulous  people  with- 
out examining  into  the  matter,  were  fo  much  incenfed  at 
this  pretended  facrilege,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Nuremberg, 
Rottemberg,  Amberg,  and  feveral  other  towns  of  Franco- 
ilia  and  Bavaria,  feized  all  the  unhappy  Ifraelites  that  fell  in 
their  way ;;  committed  them  to  the  flames,  and  drove  the  reft 
to  fuch  defpair,  that  numbers  chofe  rather  to  deftroy  them- 
felves  and  families  than  run  the  hazard  of  failing  into  the 
hands  of  the  mercilefs  Chriftians.  Nor  was  this  unhappy 
people  treated  with  more  indulgence  in  Holland  and  Frief- 
land,  their  prefent  afylum,  at  that  time  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire 7. 

Though  Albert  had  been  elected  king  of  the  Romans  be~ 
fore  his  victory  over  Adolphus,  and  consequently  became 
emperor  on  the  death  of  that  prince,  he  chofe  to  have  his 
title  confirmed  by  a  new  diet  ;  which  was  accordingly  afTem- 

bled  for  that  purpofe  at  Frankfort,  the  elector  of 
A.D.  1298.    L 

Triers  and  the  Palatine  nor  having  formerly  given 

their  votes :  and  he  was  afterwards  folemnly  crowned  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.  The  coneourfe  of  people  on  that  occafton 
was  fo  great,  that  the  duke  of  Saxony,  the  emperor's  bro- 
ther, and  feveral  other  perfons,  were  fqueezed  to  death  in 
the  crowd  8. 

The  firft  years  of  Albert's  reign  were  difquieted  by  a  quar- 
rel with  the  pope  and  the  ecclefiaftical  electors.  Boniface 
VIII.  the  laft  pontiff  who  pretended  to  diipofe  of  crowns, 
and  who  carried  the  pretentious  of  the  apoilolic  fee  as  high 

7.  jinnal.  Steron.  Molheim,  H/Jt.  Ecclef.  vol.  iii.  Dr.  Mofhekn  leaves  it 
doubtful  whether  the  accufations  againft  the  Jews  were  trne  or  falfe ;  but  his 
learned  and  judicious  traaflator,  in  a  note,  gives  reafon  to  believe  they  were 
orged.  9.  Keifs,  liv.  ii.  chap,  xsiv, 

as 
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as  any  of  his  predeceflbrs,  took  part  with  the  three  German 
archbilhops,  who  had  refufed  to  anfwer  the  emperor's  fum- 
mons.  They  were  at  length,  however,  obliged  to  fubmit ; 

and  Boniface  confirmed  the  election  of  Albert. 

A.  D.  15^3. 
when  he  wanted  to  make  him  the  inftrument  of 

his  vengeance  againfl  Philip  king  of  France.  But  the  em- 
peror did  not  obtain  this  confirmation,  it  is  faid,  till  he  had 
declared,  that  "  the  empire  was  transferred  by  the  Holy  See 
*f  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Germans  ;  that  the  fovereign  pon- 
"  tiff  had  granted  to  certain  ecclefiaftical  and  fecular  princes 
<c  the  right  of  electing  a  king  of  the  Romans,  deflined  to 
st  the  empire ;  and  that  emperors  and  kings  derive  their  re- 
*'  gal  power  from  the  pope  V 

The  mqft  remarkable  event  in  this  reign  is  the  rife  of  the 
republic  of  Swifierland.  Fortified  by  their  natural  fituation, 
furrounded  with  mountains,  torrents,  and  woods,  the  Swifs 
having  nothing  to  fear  frortt  ftrangers,  had  lived  happily  in 
a  rugged  country,  fuited  only  to  men  who  have  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  a  frugal  and  laborious  courfc  of  life.  Equality  of 
condition  was  the  bafis  of  their  government.  They  had 
been  free  from  time  immemorial ;  and  when  any  of  thcis- 
nobility  attempted  to  tyrannize,  they  were  either  altogether 
expelled,  or  reduced  within  bounds  by  the  people.  But  al- 
though the  Swifs  were  extremely  jealous  of  their  liberty, 
they  had  always  been  fubmiilive  to  the  empire,  on  which 
they  depended  ;  and  many  of  their  towns  were  free  and  im- 
perial. 

When  Rodulph  of  Hapfburg  was  elected  emperor,  f-'ve- 
ral  lords  of  caftles  formerly  accufed  the  cantons  of  U^ 
Schwitz,  and  Underwald,  of  having  withdrawn  then  if;.-: 
from  their  feudal  fubje£Hon.     But  Rodulph,  \vho  hat 
merly  fought  againft  thofe  petty  tyrants,  decide.  1   ii. 
of  the  citizens  j  and  thenceforth  thefe  three      - 

9.  Hlfl.  de  Demsl.  &  Bonif.  fill,  avtt  Philip  It  *V/.      •>• 
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under  the  patronage,  but  not  the  dominion  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria, 

Rodulph  always  treated  the  Swifs  with  great  indulgence, 
and  generuofly  defended  their  rights  and  privileges  agaiaft 
the  noblemen  who  attempted  to  infringe  them.  Albert's 
conduct  in  thefe  refpefts,  was  juft  the  :-everfe  of  his  father's : 
he  wanted  to  govern  the  Swifs  as  an  abfolute  fovereign,  and 
had  formed  a  fcheme  for  erecting  their  country  into  a  prin- 
cipality for  one  of  his  fons.  In  order  to  accomplifh  this 
purpofe,  he  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  canrans  of  Ury, 
Schwitz,  and  Underwald,  to  fubmit  voluntarily  to  his  do-, 
minion.  In  cafe  of  compliance,  he  promifcd  to  rule  them 
with  great  lenity  ;  but  finding  them  tenacious  of  their  inde-> 
pendency,  and  deaf  to  all  his  felicitations,  he  refolved  to 
tame  them  by  rougher  methods,  and  appointed  governors, 
who  domineered  over  them  in  the  moft  arbitrary  manner. 

The  tyranny  of  thefe  governors  exceeded  ajl  belief.  Geifler, 
governor  of  Ury,  ordered  his  hat  to  be  fixed  upon  a  pole  in 
the  market-place  of  Aitorf,  and  every  pafTenger  was  com- 
manded, on  pain  of  death,  to  pay  obeifance  to  it.  But  the 
independent  fpirit  of  William  Tell,  who  am,ong  others  had 
projected  the  deliverance  of  his  country,  difdained  to  pay 
that  abfurd  homage.  On  this  the  governor  ordered  him  to 
be  hanged  ;  but  remitted  the  punifhment,  on  condition  that 
he  fhould  ftrike  an  apple  from,  his  fqn's.  head  with  an  arrow. 
Tell,  who,  was  an  excellent  markfman,  accepted  the  alter-., 
jiative,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  ftrike  off  the  apple  with* 
out  hurting  his  fon»  But  Qeifler-  perceiving  a  fecond  arrow 
under  William's  coat,  inquired  for  what  purpofe  that  was, 
intended  :  "  Jt  was  defigned  for  thee,"  replied  the  indignant 
Swifs,  "  if  I  had  killed  rqy  fon."  For  that  heroic  anfwer  he 
was  doomed  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  though  fortune  hap-; 
pjly  pu.t  it  out  of  the  governor's  power  to,  carry  his  fentenc$ 
jnto  execution. 

*W  other  aft  *  Q£  wanton  tyranny  determined  Ar-» 
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nzuld  Melclitat,  a  native  of  Undcrwald,  Werner  Straf: 
of  Schwitz,  and  Walter  Furtz  of  Ury,  to  put  in  execution 
thofe  mcafuvcs  which  they  had  concerted  for  delivering  them- 
felves  and  their  country  from  the  Auftrian  dominion.  Na- 
turally bold  and  enterprHing,  and  united  by  a  long  intimacy 
of  friendfhip,  they  had  frequently  met  iu  private  to  delibe- 
rate upon  this  interefting  fubjedt  :  each  aflbciated  three 

others  ;  and  thefe  twelve  men  accomplifhed  their 

1  A.D.  1308. 

important  enterprize,  without  the  lofs  of  a  fingle 

life.  Having  prepared  the  inhabitants  of  their  feveral  can- 
tons for  a  revolt,  they  furprifed  the  Auftrian  governors,  and 
conducted  them  to  tlie  frontiers  ;  obliging  them  to  promifc 
upon  oath  never  more  to  fcrve  againft.  the  Helvetian  nation,- 
then  difmiiled  them  '  -t  an  instance  of  moderation  not  per- 
haps to  be  equalled  in  the  hiilory  of  mankind,  of  a  people 
incenfed  againft  their  oppreflbrs,  and  who  hail  them  in  their 
power  ! 

Thus,  my  dear  Philip,  thefe  three  cantons,  UYy,  Schwitz, 
and  Underwald,  delivered  themfelves  from  the  Auftrir.:i 
yoke,  and  eflabliflied  that  liberty  which  they  {till  enjoy. 
The  other  cantons  foon  engaged  in  this  confederacy,  which 
gave  birth  to  the  republic  of  Swiflerland.  Never  did  any 
people  fight  longer  or  harder  for  their  liberty  than  the  Swift. 
They  have  purchafed  it,  as  we  {hall  have  occafion  to  fee,  by 
above  fixty  battles  againft  the  Auflrians  j  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
they  will  long  preferve  it,  for  never  were  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  liberty  more  remarkable  than  in  Swiflerland.  The 
change  of  government  fcems  to  have  produced  a  change  in 
the  face  of  the  country.  The  rude  foil,  which  lay  neglected 
under  cruel  and  tyrannical  matters,  now  appears  cultivated  ; 
the  craggy  rocks  are  covered  with  vines  ;  and  the  wild  heath, 
tilled  by  the  hands  of  freedom,  is'become  a  fruitful  plain. 

When  Albert  was  ready  to  hazard  his  forces  againft  that 
Courage  which  is  infpired  by  the  enthufiafm  of  new-born  li- 


10.  Sl»tler.     Ann 

F  f  4.  bcrty, 
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berty,  he  fell  a  facrifice  to  his  rapacity  and  injuflice.  His 
own  nephew  John,  who  could  not  obtain  from  him  the  en-* 
joyment  of  his  patrimony,  refolved  to  make  fure  of  his  re-? 
vt.uc.  This  injured  youth,  confederating  with  three  others, 
ilabbed  the  emperor  in  prefenge  of  his  court  and  army,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Prus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Swifler-. 
land  ll.  No  fovereign  was  ever  lefs  regretted,  though  few 
have  died  more  tragically.  He  did  not  want  valour,  or  abi- 
lities j  but  a  defire  of  aggrandizing  his  family  influenced 
his  whole  conduct,  and  made  him  violate  every  public  and 
private  tie. 

The  imperial  throne  continued  vacant  for  feven  months 
after  the  affaifination  of  Albert.  At  length  the  electors 

aflembled  at  Frankfort,  and  chofe  Henry  count  of 
A.  D.  1309. 

Luxembourg  5  who  was  crowned,  without  oppofi-* 

tion,  at  Aix  la-Chapelle,  A  diet  was  foon  after  held  at 
Spire ;  where  fentence  of  death  was  pronounced  again  ft 
prince  John  for  the  murder  of  his  uncle,  the  late  emperor ; 
whofe  fons,  at  the  fame  time,  demanded  the  inveftiture  of 
Auitria  and  the  other  hereditary  dominions,  of  their  father, 
which  Henry  intended  to  feize.  They  obtained  their  de- 
mand, on  making  him  fenfible,  that  as  the  houfe  of  Auftria 
had  already  fent  two  emperors  out  of  the  world,  it  might  yet 
prove  fatal  to  a  third,  if  he  did  not  defill  from,  his  unjufl; 
pretenfions  I2, 

At  this  aflembly  alfb  appeared  Elizabeth,  daughter  and 
heirefs  of  Winceilaus  king  of  Bohemia.  She  had  been  con- 
tracted to  John,  count  of  Luxemburg,  fon  of  the  prefent 
emperor,  Henry  VII.  and  now  king  of  Bohemia.  But  the 
marriage  had  been  delayed,  from  time  to  time,  under 
different  pretences.  The  princefs  therefore  demanded,  tha$ 
the  contract  might  be  fulfilled,  or  caufe  (hewn  why  the  nup* 
tials  mould  not  be  folemnized :  and  underftanding  that  a 
report  had  been  fpread  to  the  difadvantage  of  her 

ir.  Rebdprf.  ad  arm.  1308,  |2,  Keif:-,  lib.  11. chap.  25. 
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(he  repaired  to  the  emperor's  anti-chamber,  undrefled  her- 
felf  to  the  fhift,  in  the  prefence  of  the  ladies  there  aflembled, 
and  approaching  Henry  in  that  condition,  requefted  that  flic 
might  be  immediately  examined  by  matrons.  She  was  ac- 
cordingly committed  to  the  infpeclion  of  fome  experienced 
ladies  and  midwives,  who  unanimoufly  declared  her  an  un- 
fpotted  virgin ;  and,  in  confequence  of  their  teflimony,  the 
nuptials  were  folemnized  with  great  magnificence,  in  pre- 
fence of  the  electors  and  other  princes  and  noblemen  of  the 
diet 1J. 

This  is  a  point  on  which  our  modern  phyGcians  would  have 
had  many  confultations.  They  pretend  that  the  figns  of 
virginity  are  altogether  precarious,  though  every  old  woman 
affirms  them  infallible,  And  fortunately  the  daughter  of 
Winceflaus  was  judged  by  old  women  j  for  fo  fcrupuloua 
were  the  bridegrooms  of  thofe  days  on  the  article  of  chaftity, 
that  the  flighted  fufpicion  in  regard  to  it  was  fufficient  to 
obftrud):  the  marriage,  or  ruin  the  happinefs  of  a  couple  for 
Jife. 

The  emperors,  from  the  time  of  Frederic  II.  feemed  to 
have  loft  fight  of  Italy.  But  Henry  VII.  as  foon  as  he  had 
fettled  the  affairs  of  the  North,  refolved  to  re-eftablifh  the 
imperial  authority  in  that  country.  With  this 
view  a  diet  was  held  at  Frankfort  j  where  proper 
fupplies  being  granted  for  the  emperor's  journey,  well  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Roman  Expedition,  he  fet  out  for  Italy, 
accompanied  by  the  dukes  of  Auftria  and  Bavaria,  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Triers,  the  bifhop  of  Liege,  the  counts  of  Savoy 
and  Flanders,  with  other  noblemen,  and  the  militia  of  all  the 
imperial  towns. 

Italy  was  Mill  divided  by  the  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibelines,  who  butchered  one  another  without  humanity 
or  remorfe.  But  their  conteft  was  no  longer  the  fame :  it 
npt  now  a  ftruggle  between  the  empire  and  the  priefU 

jj,  14.  ibidt 

hoodt 
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hood,  but  between  faction  and  faction,  inflamed  by  mutual 
jeitloufies  and  animofities.  Pope  Clement  V.  had  been  obliged 
io  leave  Rome,  which  was  diftracted  by  the  anarchy  of  po- 
pular government.  The  coionnas,  the  Urfini,  and  the  Ro- 
man barons  divided  the  city  :  and  this  divifion  was  the  caufe 
of  the  long  abode  of  the  popes  in  France,  as  we  fliall  have 
occafion  to  fee  in  the  hiftory  of  that  kingdom ;  fo  that  Rome 
feemed  equally  loft  to  the  popes  and  the  emperors. 
was  in  the  poffeftion  of  the  houfe  of  Arragon,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  famous  mafiacre  called  the  Sicilian  Vefpers, 
which  delivered  that  ifland  from  the  tyranny  of  the  French, 
as  mall  be  afterward  more  fully  related.  Carcbert,  king  of 
Hungary,  difputed  the  kingdom  of  Naples  with  his  uncle 
Robert,  fon  of  Charles  II.  of  the  houfe  of  Anjou.  The 
houfe  of  Efle  had  eilablimed  itfelf  at  Ferrara ;  and  the  Ve- 
netians wanted  to  make  themfclves  matters  of  that  country. 
The  old  league  of  the  Italian  cities  no  longer  fubfifted.  It 
had  been  formed  with  no  other  view,  than  to  oppofe  the  em- 
perors ;  and  fmce  they  had  neglected  Italy,  the  cities  were 
wholly  employed' in  aggrandizing  themfclves  at  the  expence 
of  each  other.  The  Florentines  and  the  Genoefe  made  war 
upon  the  republic  of  Pifa.  Every  city  was  alfo  divided  into 
faction  within  itfelf;  Florence'between  the  Blacks  and  the 
Whites,  and  Milan  between  the  Vifconti  and  theTurriani. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  troubles  Henry  VII.  appeared  in  Italy, 
and  caufed  himfclf  to  be  crowned  king  of  Lom- 
bardy  at  Milan.     The  Guelphs  had  concealed  the 
old  iron  crown  of  the  Lombard  kings,  as  if  the  right  of  reign- 
ing were  attached  to  a  particular  circlet  of  metal.  But  Henry, 
contemning  fuch  a  thought,  ordered  a  new  crown   to  be 
made,  with  which  the  ceremony  of  inauguration  was  per-» 
formed  '4. 

Cremona  was  the  firft  place  that  ventured  to  oppofe  the 
emperor.     He  reduced  it  by  force,  and  laid  it  under  heavy 

14.  Stray,  period,  ij.  fedl  4. 

coa- 
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contributions.  Parma,  Vicenza,  and  Phicentia,  made  peace 
with  him  on  reafonable  conditions.  Padua  paid  a  hundred 
thoufand  crowns,  and  received  an  imperial  oiiicer  as  gover- 
nor. The  Venetians  prefented  Henry  with  a  large  fu  ; 
money,  an  imperial  crown  of  gold  enriched  with  diamonds, 
and  a  chain  of  very  curious  workmanfhip.  Brefcia  made  a 
defperate  refiftance,  and  fuftained  a  very  long  fiege  ;  in  the 
courle  of  which  the  emperor's  brother  was  flain,  and  his 
army  diminifhed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  inhabitants  ven- 
tured to  march  out,  under  the  command  of  their  prefect, 
Thibault  de  Druflati,  and  give  him  battle.  But  they  were 
repulfed  with  great  lofs,  after  an  obftinate  engagement,  and 
at  lad  obliged  to  fubmit.  Their  city  was  difmantled. 

From  Brefcia  Henry  marched  to  Genoa,  where,  he  was 
received  with   expreflione  of  joy,  and  fplendidly 
entertained.  He  next  proceeded  to  Rome  ;  where, 
after  much  bloodmed,  he  received  the  imperial  crown  from, 
the  hands  of  the  cardinals.     Clement  V.  who  had  originally 
invited  Henry  into  Italy,  growing  jealous  of  his  fuccefs,  had 
leagued  with  Robert  king  of  Naples  and  the  Urfini  fa£lion, 
to  oppofe  his  entrance  into  Rome.     He  entered  it  in  fpite  of 
them,  by  the  afliftance  of  the  Colonnas  IS. 

Now  maftcr  of  that  ancient  city,  Henry  appointed  it  * 
governor  ;  and  ordered,  that  all  the  cities  and  Hates  of  Italy 
fliould  pay  him  an  annual  tribute.     In  this  order  he  com- 
prehended the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  which  he  was  going  to 
make  good  his  claim    of  fuperiority  by  arms, 
when  he  died  at  Benevento,  of  poifon,  as  it  is 
commonly  fuppofed,  given  him  by  a  Dominican  friar,  in  the 
confecrated  wine  of  the  facrament l6. 

During  the  laft  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  who  was 
a  valiant  and  politic  prince,  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  or- 
der aggrandifed  themfelves,  by  making  war  upon  the  Pagans 
pf  the  North.  They  polTefled  themfelves  of  Samogitia, 

ff.  Struv.  ubi  %>.    C»fpjn.  V'a,  Hen,  f-'fl,  16.  IJ.  ibid, 
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after  butchering  all  the  inhabitants  who  refufed  to  embrace 
Chriftianity :  they  took  Dantzick,  and  purchafed  Pomerella 
of  a  marquis  of  Brandenburg,  to  whom  it  then  belonged. 
But  while  the  order  was  making  thefe  acquifitions  in  Europe, 
it  loft  all  its  pofleflions  in  Afia  I7. 

The  affairs  of  France  now  claim  our  attention. 

17.  Pet.  de  Duifburgh,  Cbronit.  PruJI<tt  Solignac,  Hiji.  de  Pokgng.     Barre, 
Hift.  d^4ilttnagni,  torn.  vL 
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FKANCE,  from  tie  Death  of  LEWIS  IX.  ////  the  Accefflon  of  th« 
Hwfe  of  VAJLOIS. 


have   already,   my  dear   Philip,    feen    the   pious 
Lewis  IX.  perifh  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  in  a  fecond 

expedition  againft  the   Infidels.      The  moft  re- 
A.  D.  1270. 

markable  circumftance  in  the  reign  of  his  fon  and 

fucceflbr,  Philip  III.  furnamed  the  Hardy,  a  prince  -of  fome 
merit,  but  much  inferior  to  his  father,  is  the  intereft  that  he 
took  in  the  affairs  of  his  uncle  Charles  of  Anjou,  king  of 
Naples  and  Sicily.  This  circumftance  naturally  leads  us  to 
an  account  of  the  famous  Sicilian  Vefpers,  and  of  the  war 
between  France  and  Arragon. 

Charles,  by  the  feverity  of  his  government,  had  not  only 
rendered  himfelf,  but  his  family  odious  to  the  Sicilians  ;  and 
the  infolence  and  debauchery  of  the  French  troops  had  ex- 
cited an  irreconcileable  averfion  againft  the  whole  nation. 
At  the  fame  time,  the  boundlefs  ambition  of  this  prince,  who 
was  actually  preparing  to  attack  the  Greek  emperor,  Michael 
Paleogus,  and  was  fufpecSled  to  have  an  eye  to  the  German 
empire,  raifcd  a  general  jealoufy  of  him  among  his  neigh- 
bours, Of  that  number  was  pope  Nicholas  III.  who  parti- 

cularly 
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cularly  dreaded  Charles's  power  ;  and,  if  he  is  not  flander- 
cd  by  the  French  hittorians,  contrived  the  fcheme  of  his 
humiliation,  though  it  did  not  take  effecl:  till  after  the  death 
of  his  Holinefs.  It  was  conduced  by  John  di  Prodica,  a 
Sicilian  nobleman,  who  h;ul  fecretly  prepared  the  minds  of 
his  countrymen  for  a  revolt  :  and  an  accident  gave  it  birth. 
On  the  evening  of  Eafter-day,  as  the  French  and  Sicilians 

Were  going  in  proceflion  to  the  church  of  Mon- 

A.  D.  1182. 
treale,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Palermo,  a  bride 

happened  to  pafs  by  with  her  train  ;  when  one  Droguet,  a 
Frenchman,  inftantly  ran  to  her,  and  began  to  ufe  her  in  a 
rude  manner,  under  pretence  of  fearching  for  concealed 
arms.  A  young  Sicilian,  flaming  with  refentment,  dabbed 
Droguet  to  the  heart  ;  a  tumult  enfued,  and  two  hundred 
Frenchmen  were  £ain  on  the  fpot.  The  enraged  populace 
now  ran  to  the  city,  crying  aloud,  "  Kill  the  French  !  Kill 
"  the  French  !"  —  and,  without  any  diftin&ion  of  age  or  fex, 
murdered  every  perfon  of  that  nation  found  in  Palermo. 
The  fame  fury  fpread  itfelf  through  the  whole  ifland,  and 
produced  a  general  maffacre.  The  rage  of  the  confpirators 
was  fo  great,  that  they  did  not  even  fpare  their  own  relations, 
but  ript  up  women  with  child  by  Frenchmen,  and  dafhed  the 
half-formed  infants  againft  the  walls  ;  while  the  priefts,  catch- 
ing the  general  frenzy,  butchered  all  their  French  peni- 
tents '. 

Peter,  king  of  Arragon,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Mainfroy,  the  former  ufurper  of  Sicily,  fupported  the  Sici- 
lians in  their  rebellion,  and  openly  claimed  the  kingdom  in 
right  of  his  wife.  The  Sicilians  received  him  with  open 
arms.  He  was  crowned  at  Palermo  ;  and  Charles  of  Anjou 
was  obliged  to  abandon  the  ifland,  after  having  befieged 
Medina  for  fix  weeks  in  vain.  He  had  now  no  hopes  but 
from  France,  where  the  nobility  in  general  were  well  affect- 
ed to  him,  and  readily  offered  to  furnifh  troops  for  his  fup- 


i.  Spondan.     Malef/ina.    Gianaonc,  Hif. 
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port.  In  this  difpofition  they  were  encouraged  by  Philip  III. 
Martin  IV.  who  had  fucceeded  Nicholas  III.  in  the  fee  of 
Rome,  was  alfo  entirely  in  the  intereft  of  Charles  j  who 
might  probably  have  recovered  Sicily,  had  he  not  impru- 
dently agreed  to  decide  the  difpute  with  Peter  by  fingle 
combat. 

•  The  king  of  Arragon,  who  had  the  dusl  very  little  aC 
heart,  was  by  that  means  enabled  to  amufe  his  rival,  and  fix 
his  own  family  on  the  throne  of  Sicily,  which  became  a  fe* 
parate  kingdom  from  Naples.  In  the  meantime  the  pope  ex- 
communicated Peter,  and  gave  his  dominions  to  any  of  the 
younger  fons  of  France  that  the  king  fliould  chufe  to  name. 

Philip  III.  flattered  by  this  propofal,  declared  his 
A.D.  1*83.  L 

fou  Charles  of  Valois  king  of  Arragon  and  Va- 

lentia,  and  count  of  Barcelona.  He  put  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army,  in  order  to  realize  thefe  honours ;  and 
he  furnifhed,  at  the  fame  time,  his  uncle  Charles  of  Anjou 
with  a  fleet  and  army  for  the  recovery  of  Sicily.  Splendid 
projects  !  which  proved  the  ruin  of  both. 

Charles  had  left  his  fon  of  the  fame  name  at  Naples,  with 
ftrict  orders  to  rifle  nothing  until-  his  arrival  with  fuccours 
from  France.     But  that  young  prince,  provoked  by  the  Ar- 
ragonefe  fleet,    failed  out   with  the  force  under  his  com- 
mand, and  was  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  before 
his   father's    return ;    a   circumftance  which    fo 
much  affecled  the  king,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  ftrangled 
himfelf  with  a  halter,  a  death  fufficiently  mild  for  fuch  a 
tyrant2. 

Meanwhile  the  French  army,  under  the  command  of 
Philip,  had  penetrated  into  Catalonia,  and  laid  fiege  to  Gi- 
ronne,  which  made  a  gallant  defence.  The  king  of  Arragon 
being  in  the  neighbourhood  with  a  fmall  army,  attacked  a 
convoy  going  to  the  French  camp,  and  received  a  mortal 
wound.  Gironne  furrendered  j  and  Philip  having  put  a  good 

2.  Id  ibid. 

garrifon 
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garrifon  into  it,  ciifmifled  part  of  his  fleet,  which  had  been 
principally  hired  from  the  Italian  dates.     Roger  di  Loria, 
tlie  Arragonefc  admiral,  who  durlt  not  attack  the  French 
fl<  ct  while  entire,  burnt  and  deftroyed  it  when  divided,  feiz- 
ing  all  the  money  and  proviilons  intended  for  the 
fupport  of  the  army :  and  thefe   loHes  funk   fo 
deeply  into  the  mind  of  Philip,  that  he  fecretly  repafled  the 
Pyrenees,  and  died  a  few  days  after  a,t  Perpignan  ?. 

Philip  III.  was  the  firfl  French  monarch  who  granted 
Letters  of  Nobility,  which  he  beflowcd  on  Ralph  the  Gold- 
fmith.  In  fo  doing,  he  only  reitored  the  ancient  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  Franks  ;  who,  being  all  of  one  blood,  were  efreem- 
ed  equally  noble,  and  alike  capable  of  the  higheft  offices. 
The  notion  of  a  particular  and  diftinft  noblefle  took  its  rife 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  fecond  race,  when  many  of  the  of- 
ficers of  the  crown  had  ufurped,  a:;d  converted  into  heredi- 
tarv  dignities,  the  officers  and  jurifdi&ions  which  they  re- 
ceived from  rcyal  favour  4. 

The  reign  of  Phiiip  IV. 'furnamed  the  Fair,  the  fon  anil 
fucceffor  of  Philip  the  Hardy,  forms  an  cera  in  the  hiftory 
of  France,  by  the  civil  and  political  regulations  to  which 
it  gave  birth ;  the  inltitution  of  the  fupreme  tribunals,  called 
Parliaments,  and  the  formal  admiffion  of  the  commons,  or 
third  eftate,  into  the  general  afiemblies  of  the  nation.  How 
the  French  commons  came  afterwards  to  be  excluded  from 
thefe  afiemblies,  we  (hall  have  occafion  to  fee  in  the  courfe 
of  our  narration. 

The  fivil  care  of  Philip  was  to  compofe  all  differences 
with  his  neighbours,  as  he  found  his  finances  exhauftcd:  and 
this  he  was  enabled  to  efFecT:  by  the  medication  of  Edward  I. 
of  England,  againfl  whom  he  afterwards  ungeneroufly  com- 
menced hollilities,  while  that  monarch  was  engaged  in  a 
war  with  Scotland.  Philip  alfo  attempted,  at  the  expence  of 
much  blood  and  trcafure,  to  feize  the  country  of  Flanders, 

3.  Nag.  C&ron.  4.  Heruult.  torn.  i. 
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which  had  leagued  with  England.  But  as  thefe  wars  were 
neither  diftinguifhed  by  any  remarkable  event,  nor  followed 
by  any  confequence  that  altered  the  ftate  of  either  country* 
I  fhall  proceed  to  the  tranfactions  between  Philip  and  the 
fee  of  Rome,  and  the  extinction  of  the  order  of  Knights 
Templars. 

Pope  Boniface  VIII.  of  whofe  arrogance  I  have  already 
had  occafion  to  fpeak,  prohibited  the  clergy  in  general  from 
granting  any  aids  or  fubfidies  to  princes  without  his  leave* 
Philip  IV.  who  was  no  lefs  haughty  than  his  Holinefs,  and 
very  needy,  thought  the  clergy,  as  being  the  richeft  order 
of  the  ftate,  ought  to  contribute  to  the  wants  of  the  crown, 
when  the  fituation  of  -affairs  made  it  neceflary,  and  with- 
out any  application  to  Rome  ;  he  therefore  encountered  the 
pope's  bull  by  an  edift,  forbidding  any  of  the  French  clergy 
to  fend  money  abroad  without  the  royal  permiffion.  This 
was  the  firft  caufe  of  the  famous  quarrel  between  Boni- 
face and  Philip ;  and  the  infolence  of  a  bifliop  of  Pamiers 
threw  things  into  a  ftill  greater  ferment. 

This  man,  named  Bernard  Saifletti,  who  had  rebelled 
againft  the  king  in  his  diocefe,  was  appointed  by  Boniface 
legate  to  the  French  court.  An  obnoxious  fub- 
ject  thus  inverted  with  a  dignity,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  fee  of  Rome,  made  him  equal  to  the  fovereign 
himfelf,  came  to  Paris  and  braved  Philip,  threatening  his 
kingdom  with  an  interdict.  A  layman,  who  had  behaved  in 
fuch  a  manner,  would  have  been  punimed  with  death,  but 
the  perfon  of  a  churchman  was  facred ;  and  Philip  was  fatis- 
fied  with  delivering  this  incendiary  into  the  hands  of  his  me- 
tropolitan, the  archbifhop  of  Narbonne,  not  daring  to  treat 
him  as  a  criminal. 

Pope  Boniface,  enraged  at  the  confinement  of  his  legate, 
iflued  a  bull,  declaring,  "  That  the  vicar  of  Chrift  is  veiled 
*4  with  full  authority  over  the  kings  and  kingdoms  of  the 
earth:"  and  the  clergy  of  France  received,  at  the  fame  time, 
an  order  from  his  Holinefs  to  repair  to  Rome.  A  French 

arch- 
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archdeacon  carried  this  bull,  and  thefe  orders  to  the  king; 
commanding  him,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  ac- 
knowledge the  pope  as  his  temporal  fovereign.  This  info- 
lence  was  anfwered  with  a  moderation  little  fuited  to  the 
character  of  Philip.  He  contented  himfelf  with  ordering  the 
pope's  bull  to  be  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  prohibiting  the 
bifhops  from  departing  the  kingdom.  Forty  of  them,  how- 
ever, with  many  of  the  heads  of  religious  orders,  went  to 
Rome,  notwithftanding  the  king's  prohibition.  For  this 
trefpafs  he  feizectall  their  temporalities. 

While  Boniface  and  his  council  were  confidering  the  con- 
duel:  of  Philip,  and  by  means  of  his  confeflbr  brought  his 
molt  fecret  thoughts  under  review,  that  politic  prince  at- 
fembled  the  dates  of  his  kingdom.  They  acknowledged  his 
independent  right  to  the  fovereignty  of  France,  and  difavow- 
ed  the  pope's  claim.  It  was  on  this  occafion,  that  the  re- 
prefentatives  of  cities  were  firft  regularly  fummoned  to  the 
national  aflembly5. 

Philip  was  now  at  full  liberty  to  treat  the  pope  as  an  open 
enemy.  He  accordingly  leagued  with  the  family  of  Co- 
lonna,  and  feat  William  de  Nogaret,  a  celebrated  lawyer, 
into  Italy,  with  a  fum  of  money,  in  order  to  raife  troops. 
A  body  of  defperadoes  were  fuddenly  and  fecretly  collected, 
with  which  William  and  Sciarra  Colonna  furprifcd  Boniface 
at  Anagni,  a  town  in  his  own  territories,  and  the  place  of 
his  birth,  exclaiming,  "  Let  the  pope  die  !  and  long  live  the 
"  king  of  France  !"  Boniface,  however,  did  not  loie  his 
courage.  He  drefled  himfelf  in  his  cope,  put  the  tiara  upon 
his  head  ;  and,  holding  the  keys  in  one  hand,  and  the  crofs 
in  the  other,  prefented  himfelf  with  an  air  of  majefty  before 
liis  conquerors.  On  this  occafion,  it  is  faid,  Sciarra  had  the 
brutality  to  ftrike  him,  crying  out,  "  Tyrant !  renounce  the 
"  pontificate,  which  thou  hail  dimonoured." — "I  am  pope," 

5.  Henaalt,  ubi  fup.     Du  Chsfne.    Folyd.  Virg. 
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replied  Boniface,  with  a  look  of  intrepidity,  "  and  I  will  die 
"  pope  P*  This  gallant  behaviour  had  fuch  an  effect  on  the 
minds  of  the  inhabitants,  that  they  rofe  againft  his  enemies, 
and  refcued  him  from  their  hands.  .  But  Boniface  was  fo 
much  affected  by  the  indignities  which  had  been  offered 
him,  that  he  died  in  a  few  days  6. 

On  the  death  of  Boniface,  the  cardinals  elected  Nicholas 
Boccacini,.  who  took  the  name  of  Benedict  XI.  He  was  a 
mild  and  good  man  ;  and  being  defirous  of  ufing  his  power 
for  the  promoting  of  peace,  he  revoked  the  fentence  of  ex- 
communication, which  his  predeceffor  had  fulminated  againft 
Philip  the  Fair.  He  alfo  pardoned  the  Colonnas  ;  and  fhew- 
ed  a  great  difpofition  to  reform  that  .corruption  which  death 
fpread  itfelf  through  the  dominions  of  the  church.  But 
thefe  proceedings,  fo  notorious  in  themfelves,  excited  the  ha- 
tred of  his  licentious  and  vindictive  countrymen,  who  fud- 

denlv  took  him  off*  by  poifon.  He  was  fucceeded 
A,  D.  1305. 

by  Clement  V.  who  being  a  Frenchman,  and  en- 
tirely in  the  intereft  of  Philip,  fixed  his  refidence  in  France. 

By  means  of  this  pope  the  French  monarch  hoped 
A.  D.  1308.  ;  .  . 

to   have    obtained   the  empire  for   his   brother, 

A.  D.  (310.  Charles  of  Valois,  and  actually  reunited  the  city 
of  Lyons  to  his  kingdom  7. 

But  although  this  was  juftly  confidered  as  a  great  acqui- 
fition>  Philip  had  occafion  for  the  affiftance  of  Clement  in 
an  affair  that  lay  nearer  his  heart.  I  allude  to  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  the  order  of  Knights  Templars.  That  religious  and 
military  order,  which  took  its  rife,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
ferved,  during  the  firfl  fervour  of  the  Crufades,  had  made 
rapid  advances  in  credit  and  authority  j  and  had  acquired, 
from  the  piety  of  the  faithful,  ample  poffeilions  in  every 
Chriftian  country,  but  more  efpecially  in  France.  The 

6.  A.  Balllet,  Hijl.  Jt  Denttlez  du  Boniface  VIII.  avcc  PllTiji  le  Btl. 
J.  Trivet.  Anital.     Mcr.ltr.     ll'ijl.  Co;ic.  de  Lyons. 
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riches  of  tliofe  knights,  and  orher  concurring  caufes, 
h  :ul  however  relaxed  the  fcverity  of  their  difcipline.  Con- 
vinced by  experience,  by  fatigues,  and  by  dangers,  of  the 
folly  of  their  fruitlefs  expeditions  into  Afia,  they  chofe  rather 
to  enjoy  iii  cafe  their  opulent  fortunes  in  Europe  ;  and  being 
all  men  of  birth,  they  fcorned  the  ignoble  occupations  of  a 
monadic  life,  and  pafled  thdr  time  wholly  in  the  fafhion- 
able  amufements  of  hunting,  gallantry,  and  the  pleafures  of 
the  table.  By  thcfe  means  the  Templars  had  in  a  great 
meafure  lofl  that  popularity,  which  firft  raifed  them  to  119- 
nour  and  diftin&ion.  But  the  immediate  caufe  of  their  de- 
ftru6lion  proceeded  from-  the  cruel  and  vindictive  fpirit  of 
Philip  the  Fair. 

The  feverity  of  the  taxes,  and  the  mal-adminiftration  of 
Philip  and  his  council  in  regard  to  the  coin,  which  they  had 
repeatedly  altered  in  its  vr.lue,  occafioned  a  fedition  in  Paris. 
The  Knights  Templars  were  accufed  of  being  concerned  in 
the  tumult.  They  were  rich,  as  has  been  obferved;  and 
Philip  was  no  lefs  avaricious  than  vindictive.  He  deter- 
mined to  involve  the  whole  order  in  one  undiftinguiflied 
ruin  ;  and  on  no  better  information  than  that  of  two  knights, 
condemned  by  their  fuperiors  to  perpetual  imprifonment  for 
their  vices,  he  ordered  all  the  Templars  in  France  to  be 
committed  to  prSfon,  on  one  day,  and  imputed  to  them 
fuch  enormous  and  abfurd  crimes,  as  are  fufficient  of  them- 
fclvcs  to  dellroy  all  the  credit  of  the  arcufation.  They 
were  univerfally  charged  with  murder,  robbery,  and  the  vices 
mod  (hocking  to  nature  ;  and  it  was  pretended,  that  every 
one  whom  they  received  into  their  order  was  obliged  to 
renounce  his  Saviour,  to  fpit  upon  the  crofs,  and  to  join 
to  this  impiety  the  fuperfbition  of  wcrfhipping  a  gilded  };ca;l$ 
which  was  fecretly  kept  in  one  of  their  hoyfrs  at  Marfeillcs^ 
The  novice  was  alfo  faid  to  he  initiated  by  many  inf.r 
rites,  which  could  ferve  no  other  purpofe  but  to  degrade  the 
order  5a  his  eyes:  and,  us  Voltaire  very  jufliy  ubferves,  it 
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fhews  a  very  indifferent  knowledge  of  mankind,  to  fuppofe 
there  can  be  any  focieties  that  fupport  themfelves  by  the 
badnefs  of  their  morals,  or  who  make  a  law  to  enforce  the 
practice  of  impudence  and  obfcenity.  Every  fociety  endea- 
vours to  render  itfelf  refpectable  to  thofe  who  are  tlefirous  of 
becoming  members  of  it. 

Abfurd,  however,  as  thefe  accufations  appear,  above  one 
hundred  knights  were  put  to  the  rack,  in  order  to  extort  from 
them  a  confeflion  of  their  guilt.  The  more  obflinate  perifh- 
ed  in  the  hands  of  their  tormentors.  Several,  in  the  violence 
of  their  agonies,  acknowledged  whatever  was  defired  of 
them.  Forged  confeflions  were  imputed  to  others ;  and 
Philip,  as  if  their  guilt  had  now  been  certain,  pro- 
ceeded to  a  confifcation  of  all  their  treafures. 
But  no  fooner  were  thefe  unhappy  men  relieved  from  their 
tortures  than  they  difavowed  their  forced  confeflions  ;  ex- 
claimed againft  the  forgeries;  juftified  the  innocence  of  their 
order,  and  appealed  to  the  many  gallant  actions  performed 
by  them,  as  a  full  apology  for  their  conduct. 

Enraged  at  this  difappointment,  and  thinking  himfelf 
bound  in  honour  to  proceed  to  extremities,  Philip  ordered 
fifty-four  Templars,  whom  he  branded  as  relapfed  heretics, 
to  perifli  by  the  punimment  of  fire  in  his  capital.  Great 
numbers  expired,  after  a  like  manner,  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom  :  and  when  the  tyrant  found,  that  the  per- 
feverance  of  thofe  unhappy  victims,  in  juftifying  to  the  laft 
their  innocence,  had  made  deep  impreflion  on  the  minds  of 
the  people,  he  endeavoured  to  overcome  the  conflancy  of  the 
Templars  by  new  inhumanities.  John  de  Molay,  the  grand- 
niafter  of  the  order,  and  another  great  officer,  brother  to  the 
fovereign  of  Dauphiny,  were  conducted  to  a  fcaf- 
fold,  erected  before  the  church  of  Notre-dame 
at  Paris.  A  full  pardon  was  offered  them  on  one  hand ;  a 
lire  deitined  for  their  execution  was  (hewn  them,  on  the 
other.  But  thefe  gallant  noblemen  perfifted  in  the  protefta- 
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tion  of  their  own  innocence  and  that  of  their  order;  and,  as 
the  reward  of  their  fortitude,  they  were  inltantly  hurried  into 
the  flames  by  the  public  executioner 8. 

In  all  this  barbarous  injuftice,  Clement  V.  who  then  re- 
fided  at  Poitiers,  fully  concurred  ;  and,  by  the  plenitude  of 
his  apoftoiic  power,  in  a  general  council  held  at  Vienne, 
without  examining  a  fingle  witnefs,  or  making  any  inquiry 
into  the  truth  of  fa&s,  he  abolifhed  the  whole  order.  The 
Templars  all  over  Europe  were  thrown  into  prifon  ;  their 
conduct  underwent  a  ftricl  fcrutiny,  and  the  power  of  their 
enemies  ftill  purfued  and  opprefied  them.  But  no  where, 
except  in  France,  were  the  fmalleft  traces  of  their  guilt  pre- 
tended to  be  found.  Some  countries  fent  ample  teftimony 
of  their  piety  and  morals  :  but  as  the  order  was  now  anni- 
hilated, their  lands  in  France,  Italy,  England,  and  Geirr.any, 
were  given  to  the  Knights  Hofpitallers.  In  Spain,  they 
were  given  to  the  knights  of  Calatrava,  an  order  eftablidied 
to  combat  the  Moors  9. 

Philip,  foon  after  the  fuppreflion  of  this  order,  revived 
his  quarrel  with  the  count  of  Flanders,  whofe  dominions  he 
again  unfuccefsfully  attempted  to  unite  to  the  crown  of 
France.  The  failure  of  that  projeifr.,  together  with  fome 
domeftic  misfortunes,  threw  him  info  a  languifhingconfump- 
tion,  which  carried  him  off  in  the  thirtieth  year 
of  his  reign,  and  the  forty-feventh  of  his  age. 
He  was  certainly  a  prince  of  great  talents  ;  and  notwith^- 
{landing  his  vices,  France  ought  to  reverence  his  memory. 
By  fixing  the  parliaments,  or  fupreme  couits  of  judicature, 
he  fecured  the  ready  execution  of  juftice  to  all  his  fubje&s; 
ai.d,  though  his  motive  might  not  be  the-moft  generous  for 
calling  in  the  third  eftate  into  the  national  council,  he  by 
that  meafure  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  French  nation  to 
have  eftablifhed  a  free  government. 

.  Putenu,    Hi/I,  de  la  Condcmnat.  dc  Tcmflart.      Nic.  Gartler.      Hifl.    Ttmf- 
lar.      ~-^\«  ..    Baluz.      fit,  Pon.if.  .-/ 
•9.  Id.  ibid.    Rymcr,  vol.  iii.     Veitot,  HiJI.  Cltv.  Maltk.  torn.  >L 
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Lewis  X.    furnamed   Hutir:,    the    fon    and   fucceilbr  of 

Philip  the  Fair,  began  his  icign  with  an  a£l  of  injuflice.    At 

the  inftigation  of  his  uncle,  the  count  of  Valois,  he  caufed 

his  prime  minifter  Marigny  to  be  executed,  on 

A.  D.I3IS-  r 

account  or  many  pretended  crimes,  and  magic 
among  the  reft ;  but  in  reality  on  account  of  his  fuppofed 
riches,  which  were  confifcated  to  the  crown. 

But  neither  the  confiTcation  of  Marigny's  effects,  nor  of 
thofe  who  were  ftyled  his  accomplices,  being  fufEcient  for 
the  king's  wants,  he  extorted  money  from  the  nobility,  un-r 
dcr  various  pretences  :  he  levied  a  tenth  upon  the  clergy  : 
he  fold  enfranchifements  to  the  flaves  employed  in  culti- 
vating the  royal  domains  ;  and  when  they  would  not  pur- 
chafe  their  freedom,  he  declared  them  free,  whether  they 

would  or  not,  and  levied  the  money  by  force  I0  ! 

He  died,  like  his  father,  after  an  unfuccefsful 
attempt  upon  Flanders. 

On  the  death  of  Lewis  X.  a  violent  difputc  arofe  in  re- 
gard to  the  fucceffion.  The  king  left  one  daughter,  by  his 
firft  wife,  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  and-  his  queen,  Clemence 
of  Hungary,  pregnant.  Clemence  was  brought  to  bed  of 
a  fon,  who  lived  only  eight  days.  It  had  long  been  a  pre- 
vailing opinion,  that  the~crow~n  of  France  could  never  de- 
fcend  to  a  female  •,  and  as  nations  in  accounting  for  princi- 
ples which  they  regard  as  fundamental,  and  as  peculiar  to 
themfelves,  are  fond  of  grounding  them  on  primary  laws 
rather  than  on  blind  cuftom,  it  had  been  ufual  to  derive 
this  maxim  (though,  according  to  the  beft  antiquarians, 
falfely)  from  a  claufe  in  the  Saiian  Code,  the  body  of  laws 
of  an  ancient  tribe  among  the  Franks.  In  confequence  of 
this  opinion,  and  precedents  founded  on  it,  Philip  V.  fur- 
named  the  Long,  brother  to  Lewis  X  was  proclaimed  king  ; 
and  as  the  duke  of  Burgundy  made  fome  oppofition,  and 
aflerted  the  right  of  his  niece,  the  dates  of  the  kingdom,  by 

10.  Lc  Gendrc.    Dupleiz. 
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a  folemn  and  deliberate  decree,  excluded  her,  and  declared 
all  females  for  ever  incapable  of  fucceeding  to 
the  crown  of  France  11*  The  wifdom  of  this 
decree  is  too  evident  to  need  being  pointed  out.  It  not 
only  prevents  thofe  evils  which  neceflarily  proceed  from  fe- 
male caprices  and  tender  partialities,  fo  apt  to  make  a  minif- 
ter  from  love,  and  degrade  him  from  whim,  but  is  attended 
with  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  a  foreigner  can  never 
become  forcreign  of  France  by  marriage  ;  a  circumftance 
always  dangerous,  and  often  productive  of  the  moll  fatal  re- 
volutions. 

The  reign  of  Philip  the  Long,  and  alfo  of  his  brother 
Charles  IV.  furnamed  the  Fair,  were  both  fhort;  nor  was 
either  diftinguUhed  by  any  memorable  event.     Charles  left 
only  one  daughter,  and  confequently  no  heir  to  the  crown  ; 
but  as  his  queen  was  pregnant,  Philip  dc  Valois,  the  next 
male  heir,  was  appointed  regent,  with  a  declared 
right  of  fucceflion,  if  the  iflue  fliould  prove  fe- 
male.    The  queen  of  France  was  delivered  of  a  daughter  : 
the  regency  ended  ;  and  Philip  de  Valois  was  unanimoufly 
placed  on  the  throne  of  France. 

This  prince  was  coufm-german  to  the  deceafed  king,, 
and  inconteltably  the  neareft  heir-male  defcended  from  a 
male :  but  Edward  III.  as  we  fliall  foon  have  occafion  to 
fee,  took  up  the  difpute  upon  other  grounds.  In  the  mean 
time  I  mutt  make  you  acquainted  with  the  more  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  that  illuflrious  monarch. 

II.  Mezeray.     Du.  Tillct.     P.  Renault.    P.  Daniel. 
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LETTER      XL. 

ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  FRANCE,  and  SPAIN,  during  the  Reign 
of  EDWARD  III. 

H  E  reign  of  Edward  III.  my  dear  Philip,  opens  a  wide 
field  of  obfervation,  and  involves  whatever  is  great 
or  interefting  in  the  hiflory  of  Europe  during 
that  period.  But  before  we  enter  on  the  fo- 
reign tranfacHons  of  this  prince,  1  mud  inform  you  of  the 
domeftic;  and,  for  this  purpofe,  it  will  be  necefTary  to  re- 
capitulate a  little. 

You  have  already  been  witnefs  to  the  miferable  death  of 
the  feccnd  Edward,  by  the  inhuman  emiffaries  of  Roger 
Mortimer  the  queen's  gallant,  who  was  become  the  obje£t 
of  public  odium.  The  hatred  of  the  nation  daily  increafed 
both  againft  him  and  queen  Ifabella.  Confcious  of  this, 
they  fubje&ed  to  their  vengeance  whomfoever  they  feared, 
in  order  to  fecure  their  ufurped  power.  The  earl  of  Kent, 
the  young  king's  uncle,  was  iniquitoufly  condemned  and  ex- 
ecuted ;  the  earl  of  Lancafter,  Kent's  brother,  was  thrown 
into  prifon  ;  and  many  of  the  prelates  and  nobility  werepro- 
fecuted  under  different  pretences  T. 

Thefe  abufes  could  not  long  efcape  the  obfervation  of  a 
prince  of  fo  much  difcernment  as  young  Edward,  nor  fail 
to  roufe  his  active  fpirit  againft  the  murderer  of  his  father, 
and  the  diftionourer  of  his  mother.  But  he  was  befieged  in 
fuch  a  manner  by  the  creatures  of  Mortimer,  that  it  became 
necefiary  to  conduct  the  project  of  bringing  that  felon  to 
juftice  with  as  much  fecrecy  and  caution  as  if  he  had  been 

forming  a  confpiracy  againft  his  fovereign.     He 
A.  D.  1330.  .    .          . 

communicated  his  intentions,  however,  to  lome 

of  the  nobility,  who  readily  entered  into  his  views  ;  and  they 
furprifed  the    ufurper  in   the  caftle   of   Nottingham,    and 

I.  W.  Hemming.     T.  Walfingham. 
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dragged  him  from  an  apartment  adjoining  to  the  queen's, 
while  (lie,  in  the  moft  pathetic  manner,  implored  her  fon 
to  fpare  the  gentle  Mortimer  ! — A  parliament  was  immedi- 
ately fummoned  for  his  condemnation  ;  and  he  was  fen- 
tenced  to  die,  from  the  fuppofed  notoriety  of  his  crimes, 
without  any  form  of  trial.  He  perifhed  by  the  hands  of  the 
hangman,  at  the  Elmes,  near  London  :  and  the  queen  was 
confined,  during  life,  to  her  houfe  at  Rifings ;  where  ihe 
languifhed  out  twenty-five  years  of  forrow  rather  than  of 
penitence  2. 

Edward  having  now  taken  the  reins  of  government  into 
his  own  hands,  applied  himfelf  with  induftry  and  judgment, 
to  redrefs  all  thofe  grievances  which  had  either  proceeded 
from  want  of  authority  in  the  crown,  or  the  late 
abufes  of  it.  He  ifTued  writs  to  the  judges,  en- 
joining them  to  adminifter  juftice,  without  paying  any  re- 
gard to  the  arbitrary  orders  of  the  great :  and  as  thieves, 
robbers,  murderers,  and  criminals  of  all  kinds,  had  multi- 
plied to  an  enormous  degree  during  the  public  convuliions, 
and  were  openly  protected  by  the  powerful  barons,  who 
jnade  ufe  of  them  againft  their  enemies,  the  king  fet  himfelf 
ferioufly  to  remedy  the  evil,  after  exacting  from  the  peers  a 
folemn  promife  in  parliament,  that  they  would  break  ofr'all 
connexion  with  fuch  malefactors3.  The  miniflers  of  juftice, 
animated  by  his  example,  employed  the  utmotl  diligence  in 
tlifcovering,  purfuing,  and  pumfhing  criminals:  and  the  dif- 
order  was  by  degrees  corrected. 

In  proportion  as  the  government  acquired  authority  at 
home,  it  became  formidable  to  the  neighbouring  nations; 
and  the  ambitious  Ipirit  of  Edward  fought,  and  foon  found 
an  occafion  of  exerting  itfelf.  The  wife  and  valliant  Ro- 
bert Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  who  had  recovered  by  arms 
the  independency  of  his  country,  at;d  fixed  it  by  treaty,  was 
now  dead,  and  had  left  David  his  fon  a  minor,  under  the 

2.  Knyghton.     Walfingham.  3.  Cotton's  Abridgment. 
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guardianmip  of  Randolph  carl  of  Murray,  the  companion 
of  his  victories.  About  this  time  Edward  Baliol  fon  of 
John,  formerly  crowned  king  of  Scotland,  was  difcovered 
in  a  French  prifon  by  lord  Beaumont,  an  Englifh  baron, 
who,  in  the  right  of  his  wife,  claimed  the  earldom  of  Bu- 
chan  in  Scotland  j  and  deeming  Baliol  a  proper  inftrument 
for  his  purpofe,  procured  him  his  liberty,  and  induced  him 
to  revive  his  claim  to  the  Scottilh  crown. 

Many  other  English  noblemen,  who  had  obtained  eftates 
during  the  fubje£lion  of  Scotland,  were  in  the  fame  fitu- 
ation  with  Beaumont.  They  alfo  faw  the  utility  of  Baliol, 
and  began  to  think  of  recovering  their  poiTeflions  by  arms  : 
and  they  applied  to  Edward  for  his  concurrence  and  affift- 
ance.  Edward  was  afhamed  to  avow  their  enterprize.  He 
was  afraid  that  violence  and  injuitice  would  every  where  be 
imputed  to  him,  if  he  attacked  with  fuperior  force  a  minor 
king,  and  a  brother-in-law,  whofe  independent  title  had 
been  fo  lately  acknowledged  by  folemn  treaty  j  but  he  fecretly 
encouraged  Baliol  in  his  claim,  connived  at  his  afiembling 
forces  in  the  North,  and  gave  countenance  to  the 
nobles  who  were  difpofed  to  join  him.  A  force 
of  near  three  thoufand  men  was  aflembled,  with  which  Ba- 
liol and  his  adherents  landed  on  the  coaft  of  Fife. 

Scotland  was  now  in  a  very  different  fituation  from  that 
in  which  it  had  appeared  under  the  victorious  Robert.  Be- 
fides  the  lofs  of  that  great  monarch,  whofe  genius  and  au- 
thority preferved  entire  the  whole  political  fabric,  and  main- 
tained union  among  the  unruly  barons,  lord  Douglas,  impa- 
tient of  reft,  had  gone  over  to  Spain  in  a  crufade  againft  the 
Moors,  and  there  perimed  in  battle.  The  earl  of  Murray, 
long  declining  through  years  and  infirmities,  had  lately  died, 
and  been  fucceeded  in  the  regency  by  Donald  earl  of  Mar, 
a  man  much  inferior  in  talents  j  fo  that  the  military  fpirit  of 
the  Scots,  though  ftill  unbroken,  was  left  without  a  guide. 
Baliol  had  valour  and  activity,  and  his  followers  being  firmly 
united  by  their  common  object.,  drove  back  the  Scots  who 
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oppofed  his  landing.  He  marched  into  the  heart  of  the 
country  j  and  with  his  fmall  party  defeated  an  army  of  forty 
thoufand  men,  under  the  earl  of  Mar,  of  whom  twelve 
thoufand  are  faid  to  have  been  flain. 

Baliol,  foon  after  this  victory,  made  himfelf  matter  of 
Perth,  and  was  crowned  at  Scone  ;  while  young  Bruce,  his 
competitor,  was  fent  over  to  France  with  his  betrothed  wife 
Jane,  fifter  to  king  Edward.  Scotland  was  fubdued  by  a 
handful  of  men  ;  but  Baliol  loft  the  kingdom  by  a  revolution 
as  fudden  as  that  by  which  he  had  acquired  it.  His  impru- 
dence, or  his  neceflities,  making  him  difmifs  part  of  his 
Englifh  followers,  he  was  unexpectedly  attacked  near  An- 
nan by  fir  Archibald  Douglas,  and  other  chieftains  of  Bruce's 
party.  He  was  routed  :  his  brother  John  Baliol  was  (lain  ; 
and  he  himfelf  was  chafed  into  England  in  a  miferable 
plight  4. 

In  this  extremity,  Baliol  had  again  recourfe  to  the  Englifli 
monarch,  without  whofe  afliftance  he  was  now  become  fen- 
fible  he  could  neither  recover  nor  keep  pofleflion  of  his 
throne.  He  offered  to  acknowledge  Edward's 
fuperiority  ;  to  renew  the  homage  for  Scotland  j 
and  to  efpoufe  the  princefs  Jane,  if  the  pope's  confent  could 
be  obtained  for  diflblving  her  former  marriage,  which  was 
not  yet  confummated.  Ambitious  of  retrieving  that  im- 
portant fuperiority  relinquished  by  Mortimer  during  his  mi- 
nority, Edward  willingly  accepted  the  offer,  and  put  him- 
felf at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  in  order  to  reinftate 
Baliol  in  his  throne.  The  Scots  met  him  with  an  army  more 
numerous,  but  lefs  united,  and  worfe  fupplied  with  arms  and 
provifions.  A  battle  was  fought  at  Halidown-hill,  a  little 
north  of  Berwick  ;  where  about  thirty  thoufand  of  the  Scots 
fell,  and  all  the  chief  nobility  were  either  killed  or  taken 
prilbners  s. 

4,  Hemming.      Knyghton.      WalCngham.      Buchanan.      Fordun. 
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After  this  fatal  blow,  the  Scottifh  nobles  had  no  refource 
but  in  fubmiffion.     Baliol  was  acknowledged  king  by  a  par- 
liament affembled  at  Edinburgh  j  the  fuperiority  of  England 
was  again  recognized  :  many  of  the  Scottifli  nobility  fwore 
fealty  to  Edward  ;  who,  leaving  a  confiderable  body  of  troops 
with  Baliol  to  complete  the  conqueft  of  the  kingdom,  return- 
ed to  England  with  the  remainder  of  his  army.  But 
the  Englifh  forces  were  no  fooner  withdrawn  than 
the  Scots  revolted  againft  Baliol,  and  returned  to  their  former 
allegiance  under  Bruce.     Edward  was  again  obliged  to  af- 
femble  an  army,  and  to  march  into  Scotland.     The  Scots, 
taught  by  experience,  withdrew  into  their  hills 
and  faftnefles.     He  deftroyed  the  houfes,  and  ra- 
vaged the  eftates  of  thofe  whom  he  called  rebels.     But  this 
feverity  only  confirmed  them  more  in  their  obftinate  antipathy 
to  England  and  to  Baliol ;  and  being  now  rendered  defperate, 

they  foon  re-conquered  their  country  from  the 
A.D.  .336-         J, 

fenghih.     Edward  made  anew  his  appearance  m 

Scotland,  and  with  like  fuccefs.  He  found  every  thing  hof- 
tile  in  the  kingdom,  except  the  fpot  on  which  he  was  en- 
campec1  •,  and  although  he  marched  uncontrolled  over  the 
low  countries,  the  nation  itfelf  was  farther  than  ever  from 
being  broken  or  fubdued.  Befides  being  fupporled  by  their 
pride  or  anger,  paffions  difficult  to  tame,  the  Scots  were  en- 
couraged amid  all  their  calamities,  with  daily  promifes  of 
relief  from  France  j  and  as  a  war  was  now  likely  to  break 
out  between  that  kingdom  and  England,  they  had  reafon  to 
expert  a  divifion  of  the  force  which  had  fo  long  overwhelm- 
ed and  opprefled  them  6. 

Thefe  tranfaftions  naturally  bring  us  back  to  Edward's 
claim  to  the  crown  of  France  ;  on  which  depended  the  moft 
memorable  events,  not  only  of  this  long  and  active  reign, 
but  of  the  whole  Englifh  and  French  hiftory,  during  more 

6.  Rymer,  vol.  iv.  Lelar.d's  Collcff.  vol.  ii.  W.  Hemming.  T.  Wai- 
fingham. 

than 
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than  a  century.  A  notion  weaker  or  worfe  grounds*!  than 
that  claim  cannot  well  be  imagined.  He  admitted  the  gene- 
ral principle,  that  females  could  not  inherit  the  crown  of 
France.  But,  in  fo  doing,  he  only  fet  afide  his  mother's 
right,  to  eflablifh  his  own ;  for  although  he  acknowledged 
females  incapable  of  inheriting,  he  aflerted  that  males  de- 
fcending  from  females  were  liable  to  no  fuch  objection,  but 
might  claim  by  right  of  propinquity.  This  plea,  however, 
was  not  only  more  favourable  to  Charles  king  of  Navarre, 
defcended  from  a  daughter  of  Lewis  X.  but  contrary  to  the 
eftablifhed  rules  of  fucceffion  in  every  European  country, 
Edward's  claim  was  therefore  difregarded,  and  the  title 
of  Philip  of  Valois  univerfally  recognized  and  acknow- 
ledged 7. 

But  although  the  youthful  and  ambitious  mind  of  Edward 
had  ra(hly  entertained  this  falfe  idea,  he  did  not  carry  his 
pretenfions  fo  far  as  to  engage  in  hoflilities  with  fo  powerful 
a  monarch  as  Philip  VI.  On  the  contrary,  he  went  over  to 
Amiens,  and  did  homage  for  Guienne  s.  By  that  compli- 
ance he  indirectly  acknowledged  Philip's  title  to  the  crown 
of  France.  His  own  claim  indeed  was  fo  unreafonable,  and 
fo  thoroughly  difavowed  by  the  whole  French  nation,  that 
to  infift  on  it  was  no  better  than  pretend  to  the  violent  con- 
queft  of  the  kingdom ;  and  it  probably  would  never  have 
been  farther  thought  of,  had  it  not  been  for  fome  incidents 
•which  afterwards  excited  an  animofity  between  the  two 
monarchs.  , 

Robert  of  Artois,    a  prince  of  great  talents  and  credit, 
who  had  married  Philip's  fifter,  had  fallen  into  difgrace  at 
the  court  of  France.  His  brother-in-law  not  only  abandoned 
him,    but   profecuted   him    \vi'h   violence.     He 
came  over  to  England,  and  was  favourably  re- 
ceived by  Edward.     Now  refigning  himfelf  to  all  the  move- 
ments of  rage  and  revenge,  Robert  endeavoured  to  revive  in 

7.  Froiffard,  torn.  i.    D.  Spccilej.  torn.  iii.  8.  Rymer,  vol.  ir. 
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the  mind  of  the  Englifh  monarch  his  fuppofed  title  to  the 
crown  of  France ;  and  even  flattered  him,  that  it  was  not 
impoflible  for  a  prince  of  his  valour  and  abilities  to  render 
this  claim  effectual,  "  I  made  Philip  de  Valois  king  of 
"  France,"  added  he  ;  "  and  with  your  afliftance,  I  will 
u  depofe  him  for  his  ingratitude  V 

Edward  was  the  more  difpofed  to  liften  to  fuch  fuggef- 
tlons,  as  he  had  reafon  to  complain  of  Philip's  conduct  with 
regard  to  Guienne,  and  becaufe  that  monarch  had  both 
given  protection  to  the  exiled  David  Bruce,  and  encouraged 
the  Scots  in  their  ftruggles  for  independency.  Refentment 
gradually  filled  the  breads  of  both  monarchs,  and  made 
them  incapable  of  hearkening  to  any  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion. Philip  thought  he  fhould  be  wanting  to  the  firft  prin- 
ciples of  policy,  if  he  abandoned  Scotland ;  and  Edward 
pretended  that  he  muft  renounce  all  claim  to  generofity,  if 
he  withdrew  his  protection  from  Robert  of  Artois.  Alli- 
ances were  formed  on  both  fides,  and  great  preparations 
were  made  for  war. 

On  the  fide  of  England  was  the  count  of  Hainault,  the 
king's  father-in-law,  the  duke  of  Brabant,  the  archbifhop  of 
Cologne,  the  duke  of  Guelder,  the  marquis  of  Juliers,  and 
the  count  of  Namur.  Thefe  princes  could  lupply,  either 
from  their  own  ftates,  or  from  the  bordering  countries,  great 
numbers  of  warlike  troops :  and  nothing  was  wanting  to 
make  Edward's  alliance  on  that  quarter  truly  formidable  but 
the  acceflion  of  Flanders,  which  he  obtained  by  means 
fomewhat  extraordinary. 

The  Flemings,  the  firft  people  in  the  north  of  Europe 
that  fuccefsfully  cultivated  arts  and  manufactures,  began 
now  to  emerge  from  that  flate  of  vaffalage,  or  rather  flavery, 
into  which  the  common  people  had  been  univerfally  thrown 
by  the  abufes  of  the  feudal  polity ;  and  the  lower  clafs  of 
men  among  them  had  rifen  to  a  degree  of  riches  unknown 

9.  Froifiard,  liv.  i.     Mem.  de  Robert  f  Ar  toil. 
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clfewhere  to  thofe  of  their  ftation  in  that  comparatively  bar- 
barous age.  It  was  impoflible  for  fuch  men  not  to  rcfent 
any  a£t  of  tyranny ;  and  a£r.s  of  tyranny  were  likely  to  be 
pra&ifed  by  a  fovereign  and  nobility  accuftomed  to  domineer. 
They  had  rifen  in  tumults  :  they  hadinfulted  the  nobles,  and 
driven  their  earl  into  France  10. 

In  every  fuch  revolution  there  is  always  fome  leader  or 
demagogue,  to  whofe  guidance  the  people  blindly  deliver 
themfelves.  And  on  his  character  entirely  depends  the  hap- 
pinefs  or  mifery  of  thofe  who  have  put  themfelves  under  his 
care ;  for  every  fuch  man  has  it  in  his  power  to  be  a  defpot: 
fo  narrow  are  the  boundaries  between  liberty  and  flavery  ;— 
The  prefent  leader  of  the  Flemings  was  James  d'Artey'ille,  a 
brewer  of  Ghent,  who  governed  them  with  a  more  abfo- 
lute  fway  than  had  ever  been  aflumed  by  any  of  their  lawful ' 
fovereigns.  He  placed  and  difplaced  the  magiftrates  at  plea- 
fure.  He  was  conftantly  attended  by  a  guard  j  who,  on  die 
leaft  fignal  from  him,  inftantly  aflaflinated  any  man  that  hap- 
pened to  fall  under  his  difpleafure.  All  the  cities  of  Flan- 
ders were  full  of  his  fpies ;  and  it  was  immediate  death  to 
give  him  the  fmalleft  umbrage.  This  was  the  man  to  whom 
Edward  addrefled  himfelf  for  bringing  over  the  Flemings  to 
his  interefls  ". 

Proud  of  advances  from  fo  great  a  prince,  and  fenfible 
that  the  Flemings  were  naturally  inclined  to  maintain  con- 
nections with  the  Englifli.  on  account  of  the  ad- 

e       ,       ,    .  A.D.  ivjS. 

vantages  or  trade,  their  demagogue  embraced  the 

caufe  of  Edward,  and  invited  him  over  to  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. Edward  repaired  to  Flanders,  attended  by  fevernl  of 
his  nobility,  and  a  body  of  Englifh  forces ;  but  before  the 
Flemings,  who  were  vaflals  of  France,  would  take  up  arms 
againft  their  liege  lord,  Edward  was  obliged  to  aflume  the 
title  of  king  of  France,  and  to  challenge  their  affiftance  for 

jo.  Froiflird,  liv.  i.  H.  Id.  ibid. 
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dethroning  Philip  de  Valois,  the  ufurper  of  his  kingdom  l2. 
This  ftep,  which  was  taken  by  the  advice  of  d'Arteville,  as 
he  knew  it  would  produce  an  irreconcileable  breach  between 
the  two  monarchs  (a  further  motive  for  joining  the  caufe  of 
Edward),  gave  rife  to  that  animofity  which  the  Englilh  and 
French  nations,  but  more  efpecially  the  former,  have  ever 
fince  borne  againft  each  other,  an  animofity  which  had,  for 
fome  centuries,  fo  vifible  an  influence  on  all  their  tranfa&ions, 
and  which  ftill  continues  to  inflame  the  heart  of  many  an 
honeft  Englimman. 

Let  philofophers  blame  this  prejudice  as  inconfiftent  with 
the  liberality  of  the  human  mind  ;  let  moralifts  mourn  its 
feverity,  and  weak  politicians  lament  its  deftruttive  rage — 
you,  my  dear  Philip,  as  a  lover  of  your  country,  will  ever, 
I  hope,  revere  a  paffion  that  has  fo  often  given  victory  to 
the  arms  of  England,  and  humbled  her  haughty  rival ;  which 
has  preferved,  and  continues  to  preferve,  the  independency 
of  Great  Britain  ! 

The  French  monarch  made  great  preparations  againft  the 
attack  from  the  Englifh ;  and  his  foreign  alliances  were  both 
more  natural  and  powerful  than  thofe  which  were  formed  by 
his  antagonift.  The  king  of  Navarre,  the  duke  of  Britanny, 
the  count  of  Bar,  were  entirely  in  the  interefts  of  Philip ; 
and  on  the  fide  of  Germany,  the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  pa- 
latine of  the  Rhine,  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  and  Auftria,  the 
bifhop  of  Liege,  the  counts  of  Deuxponts,  Vaudemont,  and 
Geneva.  A  rnighty  army  was  brought  into  the 
field  on  both  fides.  Conferences  and  mutual  de- 
fiances, however,  were  all  that  the  firil  campaign  produced ; 
and  Edward,  diftrefled  for  want  of  money,  was  obliged  to 
difband  his  army,  and  return  to  England  I3. 

But  this  illuftrious  prince  had  too  much  fpirit  to  be  dif- 

12.  \V.  Hemming.    T.  Walfingham.     Rymer,  vol.  v. 

13.  Froiflard,  ubi  fup.     W.  Hemming.     T.  Walfingham. 
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couraged  by  the  firft  difficulties  of  an  undertaking.     He  was 

anxious  to  retrieve  his  honour  by  more  fuccefsful 

A.  D.  1340. 
and  more  gallant  enterprizes ;  and  next  feafon 

proved  fomewhat  more  fortunate.  The  Englifh,  under  the 
command  of  Edward,  gained  an  important-  advantage  over 
the  French  by  fea.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  French  fhips 
were  taken,  thirty  thoufand  Frenchmen  were  killed  with  two 
of  their  admirals.  The  luftre  of  this  victory  increafed  the 
king's  reputation  among  his  allies,  who  aflembled  their 
forces  with  expedition,  and  joined  the  EnglHh  army;  and  Ed- 
ward marched  to  the  frontiers  of  France  at  the  head  of  above 
one  hundred  thoufand  men.  The  French  monarch  had  col- 
lected an  army  dill  more  numerous  ;  yet  he  continued  to  ad- 
here to  the  prudent  refolution  he  had  formed,  of  putting 
nothing  to  hazard,  hoping  by  that  means  to  weary  out  the 
enemy.  This  conduct  had  in  fome  meafure  the  defired  effect. 
Edward,  fatig,-  J  with  fruitlefs  fieges,  and  irritated  at  the 
difagreeable  profpedt  that  lay  before  him,  challenged  Philip 
to  decide  their  claims  to  the  crown  of  France  by  fingle  com- 
bat ;  by  an  action  of  one  hundred  againft  one  hundred,  or 
by  a  general  engagement.  Philip  replied  with  his  ufual  cool- 
nefs,  that  it  did  not  become  a  vaflal  to  challenge  his  liege 
lord  ;  and  Edward  found  it  neceflary  to  conclude  a  truce  for 
one  year  I4. 

This  truce  would  in  all  likelihood  have  been  converted  in- 
to a  folid  peace,  and  Edward  would  have  dropped  his  claim, 
had  not  an  unexpected  circumftance  opened  to  him  more 
promifmg  views,  and  given  his  enterprifin^  genius  a  full  op- 
portunity to  difplay  itfelf.  The  count  de  Mountfort,  the 
heir  male  of  Britanny,  had  feized  that  duchy  in  oppofiticn 
to  Charles  of  Blois,  the  French  king's  nepheu-,  who  had 

married  the  daughter  of  the  late  duke.     Senfible 

A  D.  i  ;4i. 
that   he  could  expect .  no    favour   from   Philip, 

Mountfort  made  a  voyage  to  England,  on  pretence  of  foli- 

14.  IbiJ. 
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citing  his  claim  to  the  earldom  of  Richmond,  which  had  d&- 
volved  to  him  by  his  brother's  death  ;  and  then  offering  to 
'do  homage  to  Edward,  as  king  of  France,  for  the  duchy  of 
Britanny,  he  propofed  a  flritfc  alliance  for  the  fupport  of 
each  other's  pretenfions- 

Little  negociation  was  neceflary  to  conclude  a  treaty  be* 
t-ween  two  princes  connedled  by  their  immediate  interefts- 
But  the  captivity  of  the  count  de  Mountfort,  which  hap- 
pened foon  after,  feemed  to  put  an  end  to  all  the  advantages 
naturally  to  be  expected  from  fuch  an  alliances  The  affairs 
of  Britanny,  however,  were  unexpectedly  retrieved  by  Jane 
of  Flanders,-  countefs  of  Mountfort,  the  mod  extraordinary 
\voman  of  her  time.  Roufed  by  the  captivity  of  her  huf- 
band  from  thofe  domeftic  cares  to  which  fhe  had  hitherta 
confined  herfelf,  fhe  boldly  undertook  to  fupport  the  fallen 

fortunes  of  her  family.     She  went  from  place  to 
A.  D.  1342-  /  .-  ...         i 

place,  encouraging  the  garruons,,  providing,  them 

with'  every  thing  neceflary  for  fubfiftence,  and  concerting 
the  proper  plans  of  defence  ;  and  after  having  put  the  whole 
province  in  a  good  poflure,  {he  fhut  herfelf  up  in  Henne- 
bone,  where  fhe  waited  with  impatience  the  arrival  of  thofs 
fuccours  which  Edward  had  promifed  her. 

Charles  of  Blois,  anxious  to  make  himfelf  matter  of  tills 
important  fortrefs,  and  flill  more  to  get  poflefliori  of  the  per- 
fon  of  the  countefs,  fat  down  before  the  place  with  a  great 
army,  and  conducted  the  attack  with  indefatigable  induflry. 
The  defence  was  no  lefs  vigorous.  The  befiegers  were  re- 
pulfed  in  every  afTault.  Frequent  fallies  were  made  by  the 
garrifon  ;  and  the  countefs  herfelf  being  the  mofl  forward  on 
all  occafions,  every  one  was  afliamed  not  to  exert  hirnfelf-  to 
the  utmoft.  The  reiterated  attacks  of  the  befiegers,  how- 
ever, had  at  length  made  feveral  breaches  in  the  walls,;  and. 
it  was  apprehended  that  a  general  aflault,.  which  was  dreaded 
every  hour,  might  bear  down  the  garrifon.  It  became  necef- 
fary  to  treat  of  a  capitulation  :  and  the  bifhop  of  Laon  was 
already  engaged  in  a  conference  on  that  fubjecfc  with  Charles 
6  of 
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of  Blois,  when  the  countefs,  who  had  mounted  a  high  tower, 
and  was  anxioufly  looking  toward  the  fea  for  relief,  defcried 
fome  fails  at  a  diftance.  "  Behold  the  fuccours  !"  exclaimed 
(lie;  — "  the  Englifli  fuccours! — No  capitulation."  They 
confided  of  fix  thoufand  archers,  and  forne  cavalryj  under 
the  command  of  fir  Walter  Manny,  one  of  the  braved  cap- 
tains of  England ;  and  having  entered  the  harbour,  and  in- 
fpired  frem  courage  into  the  garrifon,  immediately  fallied 
forth,  beat  the  beficgers  fr*om  their  pods,  and  obliged  them 
to  decamp  '5. 

Notwithdanding  this  fuccefs,  the  troops  under  fir  Walter 
Manny  were  found  infuflicient  for  the  fupport  of  the  countefs 
of  Mountfort,  who  was  dill  ready  to  be  overpowered  by  num- 
bers. Edward  therefore  fent  over  a  reinforcement  under 
Robert  of  Artois,  and  afterwards  went  to  her 

A     T}     i  ^  i  7 

ailiftance  in  perfon.     Robert  was  killed  in  the  de- 
fence of  Vannes  :  and  Edward  concluded  a  truce  of  three 
years,  on  honourable  terms,  for  himfelf  and  the  countefs. 

This  truce,  however,  was  of  much  fhorter  duration  than 
the  term  fpecified  in  the  articles,  and  each  monarch  endea- 
voured to  throw  on  the  other  the  blame  of  its  infraction. 
The  Englifh  parliament  entered  warmly  into  the 
quarrel,  advifed  the  king  not  to  be  amufed  by  a 
fraudulent  truce,  and  granted  him  fupplies  for  the  renewal  of 
hodilities.    The  earl  of  Derby  was  fent  over  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Guienne,  where  he  behaved  with  great 

D  A.  D.  1345. 

gallantry ;  and  Edward  invaded  Normandy  with 

an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  men.  He  took  feveral  towns* 
and  ravaged  the  whole  province)  carrying  his  ex- 

A..  D.  I 34** 

curfions  even  to  the  gates  of  Paris.     At  length 
Philip  advanced  againd  him  at  the  head  of  an  hundred  thou- 
fand men  :  and  Edward,  afraid  of  being  furroundcd  in  the 
enemy's  country,  -retreated  towards  Flanders  l6. 

In  this  retreat  happened  the  famous  pafTagc  of  the  Somme, 

ij.  FrouTard,  l!v.  i.  If.  R.  de  Averburg.     Frjiflan1,  ubi  fup. 
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which  was  followed  by  the  ftlll  more  celebrated  battle  of 
Creffy. — When  Edward  approached  the  Somme,  he  found 
all  the  bridges  either  broken  down  or  flrongly  guarded.  An 
army  of  twenty  thoufand  men,  under  the  command  of  Go- 
damar  de  Faye,  was  Rationed  on  the  oppofite  bank ;  and 
Philip  was  advancing  on  him,  at  the  fame  time,  from  behind. 
In  this  extremity  he  was  informed  of  a  place  that  was  ford- 
able  :  he  haftened  thither,  but  faw  de  Faye  ready  to  obftruft 
Jhis  patTage.  A  man  of  lefs  refolution,  or  more  coolnefs, 
would  have  hefitated  :  Edward  deliberated  not  a  moment, 
but  threw  himfelf  into  the  river  fword  in  hand,  at  the  head 
of  his  troops ;  drove  the  enemy  from  their  ftation,  and  pur- 
fued  them  to  a  diftance  on  the  plain.  Philip  and  his  forces 
arrived  at  the  ford,  when  the  rear-guard  of  the  Englifti  army 
was  palling ;  and  the  rifing  of  the  tide  only  prevented  that 
incenfcd  monarch  from  following  them.  On  the  lapfeof  fo 
few  moments  depended  the  fate  of  Edward  ! — and  thefe,  by 
his  celerity,  were  turned  from  ruin  into  victory !  yet  if  he 
had  been  unfortunate  in  his  paflage,  or  if  the  French  army 
had  arrived  fomewhat  fooner,  how  many  pretended  philofo- 
phers  would  have  told  us  that  he  was  an  inconfiderate  prince, 
and  the  attempt  would  have  been  branded  as  abfurd  ! — So 
much,  my  dear  Phiiip,  does  the  reputation  of  events  depend 
on  fuccefs,  and  the  characters  of  men  on  the  fituations  in  ' 
which  they  are  engaged. 

Edward  by  his  fortunate  paflage  gained  fome  ground  of 
the  enemy,  as  Philip  was  obliged  to  take  his  route  by  the 
bridge  of  Abbeville  •,  but  he  "dill  faw  the  danger  of  precipi- 
tating his  march  over  the  plains  of  Picardy,  and  of  expofing 
his  rear  to  the  infults  of  the  numerous  cavalry,  in  which  the 
French  camp  abounded.  He  therefore  embraced  the  prudent 
refolution  of  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  enemy,  and  chofe  his 
ground  advantageoufly  near  the  village  of  Crefly  ;  where  he 
drew  up  his  army  in  excellent  order,  and  divided  i:.:o  three 
lines.  The  firil  line  was  commanded  by  the  prince  of  Wales, 
commonly  called  the  Black  Prince,  from  the  colour  of  his 

armour  j 
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armour  ;  the  fecond  by  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Northamp- 
ton ;  and  the  king  himfelf  took  the  direction  of  the  third, 
which  was  intended  as  an  auxiliary  force.  The  French  army, 
whicii  now  confided  of  above  an  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
fand  men,  was  alfo  formed  into  three  lines ;  but  as  Philip 
had  made  a  hafly  and  confufed  march  from  Abbeville,  the 
troops  were  fatigued  and  disordered.     The  fir  (I  line,  confiil- 
ing  of  fifteen  thoufand  Genoefe  crofs-bow  men,  was  com- 
manded by  Anthony  Doria  and  Charles  Grimalcli:  the  fecond 
was  led  by  the  count  d'Alencon  ;  and  the  king  in 
perfon  was  at  the  head  of  the  third.  The  battle  be- 
gan about  three  o'clock,  and  continued  till  towards  evening  j. 
when  the  whole  French  army  took  to  flight,  and  was  follow- 
ed and  put  to  the  fword  with  great  flaughter  till  the  chrknefs 
of  night  put  an  en.d  to  the  purfuit.     Almoft  foity  thoufand 
of  the  French  were  flain,  among  whom  were   many  of  the 
principal  nobility,    twelve  hundred  knights,    and  fourteen 
hundred  gentlemen.     On   his  return  to  the  camp  Edward, 
flew  into  the  arms  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  had  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  in  a  remarkable  manner.  "  My  brave  fon  !" 
cried  he,  "  perfeveve  in  your  honourable  courfe.     You  are 
"  my  fon  !  for  valiantly  have  you  acquitted  yourfelf  to-day. 
'•  You  have  (hewn  yourfelf  worthy  of  empire  j;." 

This  victory  is  partly  afcribed  to  fome  pieces  of  artillery, 
which  Edward  is  faid  to  have  planted  in  his  front,  and  which 
gave  great  alarm  to  the  enemy  l8  5  but  we  cannot  fuppofe 
they  did  much  execution.  The  invention  was  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy ;  and  cannon  were  at  firft  fo  clumfy,  and  of  fuch  dif- 
ficult management,  that  they  were  rather  incunibrarices  than 
thofe  terrible  inflruments  of  defolation  which  we  now  be- 
hold them.  They  had  never  before  been  made  ufe  of  on  any 
memorable  .occafion  in  Europe.  This  may,  therefore,  be  re- 
garded as  the  sera  of  one  of  the  mod  important  difcoveries 

17.  FroiiTard,  lib.  i.     Walfingham.    Knyghton.     Averturg. 

18.  VUhtni,  lib.  xii. 
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. 
that  has  been  made  among  men  :  a  difcovery  which  changed 

by  degrees  the  whole  military  fcience,  and  of  courfe  many 
circurnftances  in  the  political  government  of  Europe  ;  which 
has  brought  nations  more  on  a  level  j  has  made  fuccefs  in 
war  a  matter  of  calculation  ;  and  though  feemingly  contrived 
for  the  destruction  of  mankind,  and  the  overthrow  of  em- 
pires, has  in  the  ifiue  rendered  battles  lefs  bloody,  and  con- 
quefts  lefs  frequent,  by  giving  greater  fecurity  to  dates, 
and  interefting  the  paffions  of  men  lefs  in  the  ftruggle  for 
victory. 

A  weak  mind  is  elated  with  the  fmallefl  fuccefs  :  a  great 
fpirit  is  little  affected  by  any  turn  of  fortune.  Edward,  in-* 
{lead  of  expecting  that  the  victory  at  Crefly  would  be  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  total  fubjection  of  the  difputed 
kingdom,  feemed  rather  to  moderate  his  views.  He  pru- 
denly  limited  his  ambition  to  the  conqueft  of  Calais-,  by 
which  he  hoped  to  fecure  fuch  an  eafy  entrance  into  France, 
as  might  afterwards  open  the  way  to  more  confiderable  ad- 
vantages. He  therefore  marched  thither  with  his  victorious 
army,  and  prefented  himfelf  before  the  place. 

In  the  mean  time  David  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  whom 
his  countrymen  had  recalled,  was  ftrongly  folicited  by  his 
ally,  Philip,  to  invade  the  northern  counties  of  England. 
He  accordingly  aflembled  a  great  army,  and  carried  his  ra- 
vages as  far  as  Durham.  He  was  there  met  by  queen 
Philippa,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  twelve  thoufand 
men,  which  me  committed  to  the  command  of  lord  Percy. 
A  fierce  engagement  enfued  ;  and  the  Scots  were  broken 
and  chafed  off  the  field  with  great  (laughter.  Fifteen  thou- 
fand of  them  were  flain,  among  whom  were  the  chancellor 
and  earl-marfhal.  The  king  himfelf  was  taken  prifoner,  toge- 
ther with  many  of  the  principal  nobility  I9. 

As  foon  as  Philippa  had  fecurcd  her  royal  prifoner,  me 
proved  the  fea  at  Dover,  and  was  received  in  the  Englifti 

19.  Avcrburg.     KnygTiton.     Froiiurd,  ubi  fup. 
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camp  before  Calais  with  all  the  eclat  due  to  her  rank,  her 
merit,  and  her  fuccefs.     This  was  the  age  of  chivalry  and 
gallantry.     Edward's  courtiers  excelled  in  thefe  accomplifh- 
mcnts  no  lefs  than  in  policy  and  war  ;  and  the  extraordinary 
qualities  of  the  women  of  thofe  times,  the  neceflary  confe- 
quence  of  reTpectful  admiration,  form  the  bed  apology  for 
the  fuperftitious  devotion  which  was  then  paid  to 
the  fofter  fex.     Calais  was  taken,  after  an  ob- 
ftinate  fiege  of  almoft  twelve  months.   The  inhabitants  were 
expelled  :  and  it  was  peopled  anew  with  Englifli  fubje6ts, 
and  made  the  flaple  of  wool,  leather,  tin,  and  lead  ;  the  four 
c'hief  commodities  of  England,  and  the  only  ones  for  which 
there  was  yet  any  demand  in  foreign  markets.     A 
truce  was  foon  afterwards  concluded  with  France, 
through  the  mediation  of  the  pope's  legate,  and  Edward  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  England  40. 

Here  a  few  obfervations  feem  neceflary.  The  great  fuc- 
cefs of  Edward  in  his  foreign  wars  had  excited  a  ftrong  emu- 
lation among  the  Englifli  nobility,  and  their  animofity  againft 
France,  and  refpeft  to  their  prince,  had  given  a  new  and 
more  ufeful  direction  to  that  ambition,  which  had  fo  often 
been  turned  by  thofe  turbulent  barons  againft  the  crown,  or 
which  difcharged  its  fury  on  their  fellow-iubje6ls.  This  pre- 
vailing fpirit  was  farther  promoted  by  the  inftitu- 

A.  D.  ijjc. 

tion  of  the  military  Order  of  the  Garter,  in  emu- 
lation of  fome  orders  of  knighthood,  of  a  like  nature,  which 
had  been  eftablifhed  in  different  parts  of  Europe. — A  ftory 
prevails,  though  not  fupported  by  ancient  authority,  that 
Edward's  miftrefs,  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  the  countefs  of 
Salifbury,  dropped  her  garter  at  a  court  ball  ;  that  the  king 
{looped,  and  took  it  up  ;  when  obferving  fome  of  his  courtiers 
to  fmile,  as  if  they  had  fufpefted  another  intention,  he  held 
up  the  trophy,  and  called  out,  Horn  folt  qui  mal  y  pcnfc : 
<:  Evil  to  him  that  evil  thinks." — And  as  every  incident  ef 

»o.  IbuU 
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gallantry  in  thofe  times  was  magnified  into  a  matter  of  im- 
portance, he  inftituted  the  Order  of  the  Garter  in  comme- 
moration of  this  event,  though  not  without  political  views, 
and  gave  thefe  words  as  the  motto  of  the  order.  Frivolous 
as  fuch  an  origin  may  feem,  it  is  perfectly  fuhable  to  the 
manners  of  that  age  ;  and,  as  a  profound  hiftorian  remarks, 
it  is  difficult  by  any  other  means  to  account  either  for  the 
feemingly  unmeaning  terms  of  the  motto,  or  the  peculiar 
badge  of  the  garter,  which  appears  to  have  no  reference  to 
any  purpofe  either  of  military  ufe  or  ornament 4I. 

A  damp,  however,  was  fuddenly  thrown  over  the  trium- 
phant feftivity  of  the  Englim  court,  by  a  deftru£tive  pefti- 
]ence,  which  about  this  time  invaded  Britain,  after  having 
ckfolated  the  greateft  part  of  the  earth.  It  made  its  appearance 
firft  in  the  north  of  Afia ;  encircled  all  that  vafl  continent ; 
vifited  Africa  ;  made  its  progre  fs  from  one  end  of  Europe  to 
the  other  ;  and  is  computed  to  have  fwept  away  near  a  third 
of  the  inhabitants  in  every  country  through  which  it  pafled. 
Above  fifty  thoufand  perfons  are  faid  to  have  perimed  by  it 
in  London  alone.  This  grievous  calamity,  more  than  the 
pacific  difpofidon  of  the  princes,  ferved  to  prolong  the  truce 
between  England  and  France. 

During  this  truce  Philip  de  Valois  died,  without  being 
able  to  re-eilablifh  the  affairs  of  France,  which  his  unfuc- 
cefsful  war  with  England  had  thrown  into  much  diforder. 
This  monarch  had,  during  the  firft  years  of  his  reign,  ob- 
tained the  appellation  of  Fortunate,  and  acquired  the  cha- 
racter of  Prudent :  but  he  ill  maintained  either  the  one  or**" 
the  other ;  lefs  indeed  from  his  own  fault,  than  becaufe  he 
was  overmatched  by  the  fuperior  fortune  and  fuperior  genius 
of  Edward.  But  the  incidents  in  the  reign  of  his  fon  John, 
gave  the  French  caufe  to  lament  even  the  calamitous  times 
of  Philip.  John  was  diftinguiihed  by  many  virtues,  but  par- 
ticularly by  a  fcrupaious  honour  and  fidelity.  He  was  not 


3i.  Hunie,  Hi/1.  England,  chap.  iv. 
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deficient  in  perfonal  courage  ;  but  as  he  wanted  that  maf- 
terly  prudence  and  forefight,  which  his  difficult  fituation 
required,  his  kingdom  was  at  the  fame  time  diilurbed  by  in- 
tefline  commotions,  and  oppreffed  by  foreign  wars. 

The  principal  author  of  thefe  calamities  was  Charles  king 
of  Navarre,  furnamed    the  Bad,  and  whofe  conduct  fully 
entitled  him  to  that  appellation.     He  was  defcended  from 
males  of  the  blood  royal  of  France.    His  mother  was  daugh- 
ter of  Lewis  X.  and  he  had  himfelf  married  a  daughter  of 
the  reigning  king  ;  but  all  thefe  ties,  which  ought  to  have 
connected  him  with  the  throne,  gave  him  only  greater  power 
to  (hake  and  overthrow  it.     He  fecretly  entered  into  a  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  king  of  England;  and  he  feduced,  by 
his  addrefs,    Charles,   afterwards  furnamed  the  Wife,  the 
king  of  France's  cldcft  fon,  and  the  firft  who  bore  the  title 
of  Dauphin,  by  the  re-union  of  the  province  of  Dauphiny 
to  the  crown.     This  young  prince,  however,  made   fenfiblc 
of  the  danger  and  folly  of  fuch  connections,  promifed  to 
make  atonement  for  the  offence  by  the   facrilice  of  his  aflb- 
ciates.     In  concert  with  his  father,  he  accordingly  invited 
the  king  of  Navarre,  and  other  noblemen  of  the  party,  to  a 
feaft  at  Rouen,  where  they  were  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  John.    Some  of  the  mod  obnoxious 
were  immediately  led  to  execution',  and  the  king  of  Navarre 
was  thrown  into  prifon.     But  this  ftroke  of  feverity  in  the 
French  monarch,  and  of  treachery  in  the  Dauphin,  was  far 
from  proving  decifive  in  reiloring  the  royal  authority.     Phi- 
jip   of  Navarre,  brother   to  Charles  the  Bad,  and  Geoffrey 
d'llarcourt,  put  all  the  towns  and  cailles  belonging  to  that 
prince  in  a  pofture  of  defence ;  and  they  had  immediate  re- 
courle  to  England  in  this  defperate  extremity22. 

The  truce  between  the  two  kingdoms,  which  had  always 
been  ill  obferved  on  both  fules,  was  now  expired  :  fo  that 
Edward  was  at  liberty  to  fupport  the  French  malcontents. 

22.  FrolCard,  l:v.  i. 
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The  war  was  again  renewed  ;  and  after  a  variety  of  fortunes, 
but  chiefly  in  favour  of  the  Englifh,  an  event  happened  which 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  French  monarchy. 

The  prince   of  Wales,  encouraged  by  the  fuccefs  of  the 
firfl  campaign,  took  the  field  with  an  army  of 
only  twelve  thoufand  men  ;  and  with  that  fmafl 
body  he  ventured  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  France. 
King  John,  provoked  at  the  infult  offered  him  by  this  incur- 
fion,  collected  an  army  of  fixty  thoufand  combatants,  and 
advanced  by  hafty  marches  to  intercept  his  enemy.     The 
prince,  not  aware  of  John's  near  approach,  loft  fome  days, 
on  his  march,  before  the  caftle  of  Remorantin,  and  there- 
by gave  the  French  monarch  an  opportunity  of  overtaking 
him.     The  purfuers  came  within  fight  at  Mau- 
pertuis,  near  Poictiers  j  and  young  Edward,  fen- 
fible  that  his  retreat  was  now  become  impracticable,  prepared 
for  battle  with  all  the  courage  of  a  hero,  and  all  the  pru- 
dence of  an  experienced  general.     No  degree  of  prudence 
.or  courage,  however,  could  have  faved  him,  had  the  king  of 
Trance  known  how  to  make  ufe  of  his  prefent  advantages. 
John's  fuperiority  in  numbers  enabled  him  to  ftirround  the 
Englifli  camp,  and  by  intercepting  all  provifions,  to  reduce 
the  prince  to  the   neceflity  of   furrendering  at  difcretion. 
But  the  impatient  ardour  of  the  French  nobility  prevented 
this  idea  from  ftriking  any  of  the  commanders ;  fo  that  they 
immediately  took  meafures  for  the  aflault,  with  full  aflurance 
of  victory.     But  they  found  themfelves  miferably  miftaken. 
The  Englifh  adventurers  received  them  with  defperate  va- 
lour,  put  their  army  to  flight,   and  took  their  king  pri- 
foner. 

The  Black  Prince,  who  had  been  carried  away  in  purfuit 
of  the  flyirg  enemy,  finding  the  field  entirely  clear  on  his 
return,  had  ordered  a  tent  to  be  pitched,  and  was  repofing 
himfelf  after  the  toils  of  battle,  when  informed  of  the  fate 
of  the  French  rnonarcji.  John  had  long  refufed  to  furrender 
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himfelf  to  any  one,  but  his  "  coufm  the  prince  of  Wales23." 
Here  commences  the  real,  and  unexampled  heroifm  of  young 
Edward  — the  triumph  of  humanity  and  moderation  over  in- 
folence  and  pride,  in  the  heart  of  a  young  warrior,  elated 
by  as  extraordinary  and  as  unexpected  fuccefs  as  had  ever 
crowned  the  arms  of  any  commander.     He  came  forth  to 
meet  the  captive  king  with  all  the  marks  of  regard  and  fym- 
pathy  ;  adminiftered  comfort  to  him  amidft  his  misfortunes ; 
paid  him  the  tribute  of  praife  due  to  his  valour  j  and  af- 
cribed  his  own  victory  merely  to  the  blind  chance  of  war,  or 
to  a  fuperior  Providence,  which  controuls  all  the  efforts  of 
human  force  and  prudence,    He  ordered  a  repafl  to  be  pre- 
pared in  his  tent  for  the  royal  prifoner ;  and  he  himfelf 
_-ferved  at  the  captive's  table,  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  his 
retinue.    All  his  father's  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  France 
were  now  buried  in  oblivion.     John  in  captivity  received  the 
honours  of  a  king,  which  were  refufed  him  when  feated  on 
the  throne  of  Clovis.     His  misfortunes,  not  his  right,  were 
refpected  :  and  the  French  prifoners,  conquered  by  this  ele- 
vation of  mind,  more  than  by  the  EngliHi  arms,  burft  into 
tears  of  admiration ;  which  were  only  checked  by  the  re- 
flection, that  fuch  exalted  heroifm  in  an  enemy  mull  make 
him  doubly  dangerous  to  the  independency  of  their  native 
country  2*. 

The  prince  of  "Wales  conducted  his  royal  prifoner  to  Bour- 
deaux ;  and,  after  concluding  a  truce  for  two 
years,  brought  him  over  to  England.  Here  the 
king  of  France,  befides  the  generous  treatment  which  he 
met  with,  had  the  melancholy  confolation  of  meeting  a  bro- 
ther in  affliction.  The  king  of  Scotland  had  been  for  eleven 
years  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  Edward,  \vhofe  fuperior  ge- 
nius and  fortune  had  reduced  at  once  the  two  neighbouring 
potentates,  with  whom  he  was  engaged  in  war,  to  the  con- 
dition of  prifoners  in  his  capital.  Finding,  however,  that 
the  conqueft  of  Scotland  was  no  wife  advanced  by  the  cap- 

^3.  Rymcr,  vol.  vi.    Froiflard,  liv.  i.  24.  Ibid,  ubi  fup. 
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tivity  of  its  fovereign,  Edward  confented  to  reftore  David 
Bruce  to  his  liberty,  for  the  ranfom  of  one  hundred  thou- 
fand  marks  (lerling ;  and  that  prince  delivered  the  fons  of 
all  his  principal  nobility,  as  hoflages  for  the  payment"5. 

Meanwhile  the  captivity  of  the  French  monarch,  joined 
to  the  preceding  diforders  of  the  kingdom,  had  produced  an 
almoft  total  diflblution  of  civil  authority,  and  occafioned  the 
moft  horrible  and  deftruc~live  violences  ever  experienced  in 
any  age  or  country.  The  Dauphin,  now  about  nineteen 
years  of  ao;e,  naturally  aflumed  the  reins  of  government 
during  his  father's  captivity  ;  but  although  endowed  with  an 
excellent  judgment,  even  in  fuch  early  years,  he  poflefTed 
neither  experience  nor  ability  fufficient  to  remedy  the  pre- 
vailing evils.  In  order  to  obtain  fupplies,  he  afTembled  the 

dates  of  the  kingdom.     But  that  national  aflem- 
A.  D.  1358.  & 

bly,    inflead    of   fupporting    his    admini{lration> 

were  thcmfelves  feized  with  the  fpirit  of  licentioufnefs  ;  and 
b.id  hold  of  t^he  prcfent  opportunity  to  demand  limitations 
of  the  regal  power,  the  punifhment  of  pad  malverfations, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  king  of  Navarre.  Marcel,  provofl  of 
the  merchants  of  Paris,  and  firft  magistrate  of  that  city,  put 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  unruly  populace ;  and  from  the 
violence  and  temerity  of  his  character,  pufhed  them  to  com- 
mit the  moft  criminal  outrages  againft  the  royal  authority. 
They  detained  the  Dauphin  in  a  kind  of  captivity :  they 
murdered  in  his  prefence  Robert  de  Clermont  and  John  de 
Con  Hans,  marefchals  of  France  :  they  threatened  all  the 
other  minifters  with  the  like  fate ;  and  when  Charles,  who 
had  been  obliged  (o  temporize  and  djflemble,  made  his  efcape 
from  their  hands,  they  levied  war  againft  him,  and  openly 
ereeted  the  ftandard  of  rebellion.  The  other  cities  of  the 
kingdom,  in  imitation  of  the  capital,  {hook  off  the  Dauphin's 
authority  5  took  the  government  into  their  own  hands,  and 
fpreacl  the  contagion  into  every  province.  The  wild  Hate 

55.  Rymcr,  vol,  i, 
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of  nature  feemed  to  be  renewed  in  die  bofom  of  fociety : 
every  man  was  thrown  loofe  and  independent  of  his  fellow- 
citizens. 

The  nobles,  whofe  inclinations  led  them  to  adhere  to  the 
crown,  and  were  naturally  difpofed  to  check  thefe  tumults, 
had  loft  all  their  influence.  The  troops,  who  could  no  lon- 
ger be  retained  in  ciifcipline,  by  reafon  of  the  want  of  pa)V 
throwing  oft'-all  regard  to  their  officers,  fought  the  means  of 
fubfiftence  by  pillage  and  robbery ;  and  afibciating  with  them, 
all  the  difordevly  people,  with  whom  that  age  abounded,  hi- 
feftcd  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom  in  numerous  bodies. 
They  defolated  the  open  country,  burned  and  plundered  the 
villages ;  and  by  cutting  off  all  means  of  communication  or 
fubfiflence,  reduced  to  neceflity  even  the  inhabitants  of  the 
fortified  towns. 

The  peafants,  formerly  opprefied,  and  now  left  unpro- 
tected by  their  maflers,  became  defperate  from  their  prefent 
mifery  •,  and  rifing  every  where  in  arms,  carried  to  the  laft 
extremity  thofe  diforclers,  which  were  derived  from  the  fe- 
dition  of  the  citizens  and  dilbanded  foldicrs.  The  gentry, 
hated  for  their  tyranny,  were  every  where  expofed  to  the 
violence  of  popular  rage  ;  and,  inftead  of  meeting  with  the 
refpeft  due  to  their  rank,  became  only,  on  that  account,  the 
obje£l  of  more  wanton  infult  to  the  mutinous  ruftics.  They 
were  hunted  like  wild  beads,  and  put  to  the  fvvord  without 
jnercy.  Their  caftles  were  confumed  with  fire,  and  level- 
ed with  the  ground  ;  while  their  wives  and  daughters  were 
fubjeft  to  violation,  and  then  murdered. 

A  body  of  nine  thoufand  of  thefe  favage  boors  broke  into 
Meaux,  where  the  wife  of  the  Dauphin,  the  dutchefs  of 
Orleans,  and  above  three  hundred  other  ladies,  had  taken 
(helter.  The  moft  brutal  treatment  and  fatal  confequences 
were  apprehended  by  this  fair  and  helplefs  company  ;  when 
the  count  de  Foix  and  the  captal  de  Buche,  with  the  affill- 
ance  of  only  fixty  knights,  animated  with  the  true  fpirit  of 
3  thivairr, 
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chivalry,  flew  to  the  refcue  of  the  ladies,  and  beat  off  the 
brutal  and  rapacious  peafants  with  great  ilaughter  25. 

Amidft  thefe  diforders  the  king  of  Navarre  made  his  ef- 
cape  from  prifon,  and  prefented  a  dangerous  leader  to  the 
furious  malcontents.  He  revived  his  pretenfions  to  the 
crown  of  France ;  but  in  all  his  operations  he  a£r.ed  more 
like  a  captain  of  banditti  than  one  who  afpired  to  be  the 
head  of  a  regular  government,  and  who  was  engaged  by  his 
ilation  to  endeavour  the  re-eftablifliment  of  order  in  the 
community.  All  the  French,  therefore,  who  wifhed  to  re- 
Itore  peace  to  their  defolated  country,  turned  their  eyes  to- 
wards the  Dauphin ;  who,  though  not  remarkable  for  his 
military  talents,  daily  gained  by  his  prudence  and  vigilance, 
the  afcendant  over  his  enemies.  Marcel,  the  feditious  pro- 
ved of  Paris,  was  flain  in  attempting  to  deliver  that  city  to 
the  king  of  Navarre.  The  capital  immediately  returned  to 
its  duty  ;  the  moft  confiderable  bodies  of  the  mutinous  pea- 
fants were  difperfed,  or  put  to  the  fword ;  fome  bands  of 
military  robbers  underwent  the  fame  fate,  and  France  be- 
gan once  more  to  aflume  the  appearance  of  civil  govern- 
ment Z7. 

Edward  appeared  to  have  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
pufhing  his  conquefts,  during  the  confufion  in  the  Dauphin's 
affairs  ;  but  his  hands  were  tied  by  the  truce,  and  the  flate 
of  the  Englifh  finances  made  a  cefTation  of  arms  neceflary.' 

The  truce,  however,  no  fooner  expired  than  he 
A.  D.  1359. 

invaded  France   anew  with  the  whole  military 

force  of  England.     He  ravaged  the  country  without  oppofi- 
tion  ;  pillaged  many  towns,  and  levied  contributions  upon 
others  ;  but  finding  that  he  could  not  fubfift  his  army  in  a 
kingdom  wafted  by  foreign  and  domeftic  enemies,  he  pru- 
dently concluded  the  peace  of  Bretigni,  which 
feenied    to    fecure    eflential    advantages    to    his 
crown.     By  this  peace,  it  was  ftipulated,  that  John  fiiould 

26.  Fr.  iffard,  liv.  i.     St.Pelaye/v;-  I'Antien  Cblva'rit. 
»;.  Froifiard,  ubi  fup. 
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pay  three  millions  of  crowns  of  gold  for  his  ranfom  ;  that 
Edward  fhould  for  ever  renounce  all  claim  to  the  crown  of 
France,  and  to  the  provinces  of  Normandy,  Maine,  Tou- 
rains,  and  Anjou,  poflefled  by  his  anceftors  ;  in  exchange 
for  which  he  fliould  receive  the  provinces  of  Poitou,  Xain- 
tonge,  1'Angenois,  Perigord,  the  Limoufin,  Quercy,  Ro- 
vergue,  rAngoumois,  and  other  diftritls  in  that  quarter,  to- 
gether with  Calais,  Guifnes,  Montreuil,  and  the  county  of 
Ponthieu,  on  the  other  fide  of  France  j  that  the  full  fove- 
reignty  of  thefe  provinces,  as  well  as  of  Guienne,  (hould 
be  vefted  in  the  crown  of  England  ;  and  that  France  fhould 
renounce  all  title  to  feudal  jurifdiclion,  homage,  or  appeal 
from  them18. 

In  confequence  of  this  treaty,  the  king  of  France  was  re- 
flored  to  his  liberty ;  but  many  difficulties  arifing  with  refpect 
to  the  execution  of  fome  of  the  articles,''  he  took  the  honour- 
able refolution  of  coming  over  to  England  in  perfon 
141  order  to  adjuft  them.    His  council  endeavour- 
ed to  difTuade  him  from  this  defign,  which  they  reprefented 
as  rafh  and  impolitic  ;  and  infmuated,  that  he  ought  to  elude 
as  far  as  poflible  the  execution  of  fb  difadvantageous  a  treaty. 
"  Though  juftice*and  good  faith,"  replied  John,  "  were 
"  bammed  from  the  reft  of  the  earth,  they  ought  ftill  to  re- 
"  tain  their  habitation  in  the  breads  of  princes  !" 
And   he    accordingly  came  over  to  his  former 
lodgings  in  the  Savoy ;  where  he  foon  after  Cckened  and 
died29, 

John  was  fucceeded  In  the  throne  of  France  by  his  fon, 
Charles  V.  a  prince  educated  in  the  fchool  of  adverfity,  and 
well  qualified,  by  his  prudence  and  experience,  to  repair  the 
lofles  which  the  kingdom  had  fuftained  from  the  errors  of 
his  predecefibrs.  Contrary  to  the  practice  of  all  the  great 
princes  of  thofe  times,  who  held  nothing  in  eftimation  but 
military  courage,  he  feems  to  have  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim, 
never  to  appear  at  the  head  of  his  armies.  He  was  the  firft 

a-.  Rymcr,  ToLvi.  29.  Froifiard,  ubi  fup. 
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European  monarch,  that  /hewed  the  advantage  of  policy  and 
forefight  over  a  ram  and  precipitate  valour. 

Before  Charles  could  think  of  counterbalancing  fo  great 
a  power  as  England,  it  was  neceflary  for  him  to  remedy  the 
many  diforders  to  which  his  own  kingdom  was  expofed. 
He  accordingly  turned  his  arms  againft  the  king  of  Navarre, 
the  great  difturber  of  France  during  that  age ;  and  he  de- 
feated that  prince,  and  reduced  him  to  terms,  by  the  valour 
and  conduct  of  Bertrand  du  Guefclin,  one  of  the  moil  ac- 
complifhed  captains  of  thofe  times,  whom  Charles  had  the 
difcernment  to  chufe  as  the  inftrument  of  his 

A  D    i ^6  c 

victories.  He  alfo  fettled  the  affairs  of  Britanny, 
.by  acknowledging  the  title  of  Mountfort,  and  receiving  ho- 
mage for  his  dominions.  But  much  was  yet  to  do. 

On  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  of  Bretigni,  a  multitude 
of  military  adventurers,  who  had  followed  the  profperous 
fortunes  of  Edward,  being  difperfed  into  the  feveral  pro- 
vinces of  France,  and  poflefled  of  ftrong-holds,  refufed  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  or  relihquifh  a  courfe  of  life  to  which 
they  were  now  accuflcmed,  and  by  which  alone  they  could 
earn  a  fubfiftence.  They  therefore  aflbciated  themfelves  with 
the  banditti,  who  were  already  inured  to  the  habits  of  rapine 
and  violence  ;  and  under  the  name  of  Companies  and  Com- 
panion^ became  a  terror  to  the  peaceable  inhabitants.  Some 
Englifh  and  Gafcon  gentlemen  of  character  were  not  afham- 
ed  to  take  the  command  of  thefe  ruffians,  whofe  number 
amounted  to  near  forty  thoufand,  and  who  bore  the  appear- 
ance of  regular  armies  rather  than  bands  of  robbers  3Q.  As 
Charles  was  not  able  by  force  to  redrefs  fo  enormous  a 
"grievance,  he  was  led  by  neceflity,  and  by  the  turn  of  his 
character,  to  correct  it  by  policy,  to  difcover  fome  method 
of  discharging  into  foreign  countries  this  dangerous  and  in- 
teftine  evil.  And  an  occafion  now  offered. 

Alphonfo  XL  king  of  Caftile,  who  took  the  city  of  Alge- 

„    30.  Ibid. 
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7ira  from  the  Moors,  after  a  famous  fiege  of  two  years,  had 
been  fucceeded,  in  13  50,  by  his  fon  Peter  I.  furnamed  the 
Cruel ;  a  prince  equally  perfidious,  debauched,  and  bloody. 
He  began  his  reign  with  the  murder  of  his  father's  miitrds, 
Leonora  de  Gufman  :  his  nobles  fell  every  day  the  vi&ims  of 
his  feverity :  he  put  to  death  his  coufiri,  and  one  of  his  na- 
tural brothers,  from  groundlefs  jealoufy ;  and  he  caufed  his 
queen,  Blanche  de  Bourbon,  of  the  blood  royal  of  France^ 
to  be  thrown  into  prifon,  and  afterwards  poifoned,  that  he 
might  enjoy  in  quiet  the  embraces  of  Mary  de  Padelia,  with 
whom  he  was  violently  enamoured. 

Henry,  count  of  Trailamaraj  the  king  of  Spain's  natu- 
ral brother,   alarmed  at  the  fate  of  his   familv, 

{'     A.  D.  1366. 

and  dreading  his  own,  took  arms  againft  the  ty- 
rant ;  but  having  failed  in  the  attempt,  he  fled  into  France 
where  he  found  the  minds  of  men  inflamed  againft  Peter,  on 
account  of  the  murder  of  the  French  princefs.  He  aflced 
permifikm  of  Charles  to  enlift  the  Companies  in  his  fervice, 
and  to  lead  them  into  Caftile  againft  his  brother.  The 
French  monarch,  charmed  with  the  project,  employed  c!a 
Guefclin  in  negotiating  with  the  leaders  of  thefe  banditti. 
The  treaty  was  foon  concluded  :  and  du  Guefclin  having 
completed  his  levies,  led  the  army  firft  to  Avignon,  where 
the  pope  then  refided,  and  demanded,  fword  in  hand,  abfo- 
lution  for  his  ruffian  foldiers,  who  had  been  excommuni- 
cated, and  the  fum  of  two  hundred  thoufand  livres,  for  their 
fubfiftence.  The  firft  was  readily  promifed  him  ;  but  fome 
difficulty  being  made  with  refpect  to  the  fecond,  du  Gucfclia 
replied,  "  My  fellows,  I  believe,  may  make  a  (hift  to  do 
"  v/ithout  your  abfolution  :  but  the  money  is-abfolutely  ne- 
"  cefvary."  His  Hoiinefs  now  extorted  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood  the  fum  of  one  hundred 
thoufand  livres  and  oiTered  it  to  Cucf.-'iu.  "  It  is  not  my 
"  purpofe,"  faid  that  generous  warrior,  "  to  cpprefs  the 
"  innocent  people.  The  pope  and  his  cardinals  can  fjnire 
"  me  double  the  fum  from  their  own  p/jci:e'.s.  I  therefore 
VOL.  I.  I  i  "  i-  - 
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"  infift,  that  this  money  be  reftored  to  the  owners  :  and  if  I 
"  hear  they  are  defrauded  of  it,  I  will,  myfelf  return  from 
"  the  other  fide  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  oblige  you  to  make 
"  them  reftitution."  The  pope  found  the  neceflity  of  fub- 
mitting,  and  paid<from  his  own  treafury  the  fum  demanded  3I.- 
Thus  hallowed  by  the  bleflings,  and  enriched  by  the  fpoils 
of  the  church,  du  Guefclin  and  his  army  proceeded  on  their 
expedition !  > 

A  body  of  experienced  and  hardy  foidiers,  conducted  by 
fo  able  a  general,  eafily  prevailed  over  the  king  of  Caftile^ 
vvhofe  fubjects  were  ready  to  join  the  enemy  againft  their  op- 

preflbr.     Peter  fled  from   his   dominions,    took 
A.  D.  1367.    ' 

fhelter  in  Guienne,  and  craved,the  protection  of 

the  Black  Prince,  whom  the  king  of  England  had  inverted 
with  the  Sovereignty  of  the  ceded  provinces,  under  the  title- 
of  the  principality  of  Aquitaine.-  The  prince  promifed  his 
afljftance  to  the  dethroned  monarch  j  and  having  obtained  his 
father's  confent,  he  levied  an  army,  and  fet  out  on  his  en- 
terprize. 

The  firft  lofs  which  Henry  of  Traftamara  fufFered  from- 
the  interpofition  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  was  the  recalling 
of  the  Companies  from  his  fervice  :  and  fo  much  reverence 
did  they  pay  to  the  name  of  Edward,  that  great  numbers  of" 
them  immediately  withdrew  from  Spain,  and  enlifted  under 
his  flandard^  Henry,  however,  beloved  by  his  new  fubje£tsr 
and  fupported  by  the  king  of  Arragon,  was  able  to  meet 
the  enemy  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  thoufand  men, 
tjjree  times  the  number  of  thofe  commanded  by  the  Black 
Prince;  yet  du  Guefclin,  and  all'his  experienced  officers,, 
advifed  him  to  delay  a  decifive  action  i  fo  high  was  their  opi- 
nion of  the  valour  and  conduct  of  the  Engliih  hero  !  —  But 
Henry,  trufling  to  his  numbers,  ventured  to  give  Edward 
battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro,  between  Najara  and  Nava- 
rettc  ;  where  the  French  and  Spaniards  were  defeated,  with, 

31.  Ufi.  de  Gu^uln, 
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the  lofs  of  above  twenty  thoufand  men,  and  du  Gucfclin 
and  other  officers  of  diftinction  taken  prifoncrs.  All  Caftile 
fubmitted  to  the  victor  :  Peter  was  reftored  to  the  throne  •, 
and  Edward  returned  to  Guienne  with  his  ufual  glory  ;  hav- 
ing not  only  overcome  the  greateft  general  of  his  age,  but 
reftrained  the  mod  blood-thirfty  tyrant  from  executing  ven- 
geance on  his  prifoners  3*. 

But  this  gallant  warrior  had  foon  reafon  to  repent  his  con- 
nections with  a  prince  like  Peter,  loft  to  all  fenfe  of  virtue 
and  honour.  That  ungrateful  monfter  rcfufed  the  ftipulated 
pay  to  the  Englifli  forces.  Edward  abandoned  him.  He 
treated  his  fubjects  with  the  utmoft  barbarity ;  their  animo- 
fity  was  roufed  againft  him ;  and  du  Guefclin,  having  ob- 
tained his  ranfom>  returned  to  Caftile  with  the  count  of 
Traftamara,  and  fome  forces  levied  anew  in  France.  They 
tyere  joined  by  the  Spanifli  malcontents  ;  and  having  no 
longer  the  fuperior  genius,  and  the  fuperior  fortune  of  the 
Black  Prince  to  encounter,  they  gained  a  complete  victory 
over  Peter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toledo.  The 

A.  D.  -1^8 
tyrant  now  took  refuge  in  a  caftle,  where  he  was 

foon  after  befieged  by  the  victors,  and  taken  prifoner,  in 
endeavouring  to  make  his  efcape.  He  was  conducted  to  his 
brother  Henry  j  againft  whom  he  is  faid  to  have  ruflied,  in 
a  tranfport  of  rage,  difarmed  as  he  was.  Henry  (lew  him 
with  his  own  hand,  in  refentment  of  his  cruelties ;  and, 
though  a  baftard,  was  honoured  with  the  crown  of  Caftile, 
which  he  tranfmitted  to  his  pofterity  33. 

In  the  mean  time  the  affairs  of  the  Black  Prince  were 
fallen  into  fome  diforder.  He  had  involved  himfclf  fo  much 
in  debt  by  his  Spanifli  expedition,  that  he  found  it  neceilary, 
on  his  return,  to  impofe  on  his  foreign  principality  a  new  tax, 
which  fome  of  the  nobility  paid  with  extreme  reluctance, 
nnd  to  which  others  abfolutely  refufal  to  fubmit.  They  car- 
ried their  complaints  to  the  king  of  France,  as  their  lord 

7-2.  Froiflard,  liv.  i,  35    Id.  ibi1. 
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paramount ;  and,  as  the  renunciations  agreed  to  in  the  treaty 
of  Bretigni  had  never  been  made,  Charles  feized  this  oppor- 
tunity, to  renew  his  claim  of  fuperiority  over  the  Eng- 
lifh  provinces  34.  In  this  refolution  he  was  encouraged 
by  the  declining  years  of  Edward  III.  and  the  languifhing 
ftate  of  the  prince  of  Wales's  health  :  he  therefore  fent  the 
prince  a  fummons  to  appear  in  his  court  at  Paris,  and  juflify 
his  conduct  towards  his  vaflals.  The  prince  replied,  that 
he  would  come  to  Paris,  but  it  fhould  be  at  the  head  of 
fixty-thoufand  men.  War  was  renewed  between  France 
and  England,  and  with  fingular  reverfe  of  fortune.  The 
low  ftate  of  the  prince  of  Wales's  health  not  permitting 
him  to  exert  his  ufual  activity,  the  French  were  victorious 

in  almoft  every  action  :  and  when  he  was  obliged. 
A.D.  1370.  ....  /  .  '  .  ,  b 

by  his  mcreating  innrmities,  to  throw  up  the  com- 
mand, and  return  to  his  native  country,  the  affairs  of  the 
Englifh  went  to  total  ruin  on  the  continent.  They  were 
ftript  in  a  few  years  of  all  their  ancient  poffefftons  hi  France, 
except  Bourdeaux  and  Bayonne  >  and  of  all  their  conquefts, 
except  Calais  3S. 

Thefe  misfortunes  abroad  were  followed  by  the  decay  of 
the  king's  authority  at  home.  This  was  chiefly  occafioned 
by  his  extravagant  attachment  to  Alice  Pierce,  a  young  lady 
of  wit  and  beauty,  whofe  influence  over  him  had  given  fuch 
general  difguft,  as  to  become  the  object  of  parliamentary 
remonftrance.  The  indolence  naturally  attendant  on  years 
and  infirmities,  had  alfo  made  Edward  refign  the  adminif- 
tration  into  the  hands  of  his  fon,  the  duke  of  Lancafter, 
whofe  unpopular  manners  and  proceedings  weakened  ex- 
tremely the  affections  of  the  Englifh  to  their  fovereign. 

Meanwhile  the  prince  of  Wales  died  :  leaving 
A.D.  1376.  .,..,.  t  r,  ,  .  •  .  • 

behind  him  a  character  adorned  with  every  emi- 
nent virtue,  and  which  would  throw  luftre  on  the  moft  fhin- 
ing  period  of  ancient  or  modern  hiftory.  The  king  furvived 

34.  T.  WalGngham.     Froiffard,  ubi  fup.  35.  Ibid. 

that 
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that  melancholy  incident  only  about  twelve  months.      He 
expired  in  the  fixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
fifty-firft  of  his  reign  j    one  of  the  longed  and 
mofl  glorious  in  the  Englifli  annals.      His  latter  days  were 
indeed  fomewhat  obfcured,  by  the  infirmities  and  the  follies 
of  old  age  ;  but  he  was  no  foonei  dead,  than  the  people  of 
England  were  fenfible  of  their  irreparable  lofs,  and  pofterity 
confiders  him  as  the  greateft  and  mofl  accomplifhed  prince 
of  his  time. 

The  domeftic  government  of  Edward  was  even  more 
worthy  of  admiration  than  his  foreign  victories.  By  the  pru- 
dence and  vigour  of  his  adminiftration,  England  enjoyed  a 
longer  term  of  interior  peace  and  tranquillity  th.m  it  had  been 
bleft  with  in  any  former  period,  or  than  it  experienced  for 
many  ages  after.  He  gained  the  affe&ions  of  the  great,  yet 
curbed  their  licentioufnefs.  His  affable  and  obliging  beha- 
viour, his  munificence  and  generofity,  made  them  fubmit 
with  pleafure  to  his  dominion  :  his  valour  and  conduct  made 
them  fuccefsful  in  moft  military  enterprizes ;  and  their  un- 
quiet fpirits,  directed  againft  a  public  enemy,  had  no  Icifure 
to  breed  thofe  private  feuds  to  which  they  were  naturally  fo 
much  difpofed.  This  internal  tranquillity  was  the  chief  be- 
nefit that  England  derived  from  Edward's  continental  expe- 
ditions :  and  the  miferies  of  the  reign  of  his  fucceffbr  made 
the  nation  fully  fenfible  of  the  value  of  the  blelfing. 

But  before  I  fpeak  of  the  adminiftration  of  Richard  II. 
the  unhappy  fon  of  the  Black  Prince,  I  mud  carry  forward 
the  affairs  of  the  German  entire.  At  prefent,  however,,  it 
will  be  proper  to  obferve,  That  the  French  monarch,  Charles 
V.  whofe  prudent  conduct  had  acquired  him  the  furname  of 
//'?/<•,  died  foon  after  Edward  III.  while  he  was  attempting 
to  expel  the  Englifh  from  the  few  places  which  they  dill  re- 
tained in  France,  and  left  his  kingdom  to  a  minor  fon  of  the 
fame  name,  Charles  VI.  fo  that  England  and  France  were 
now  both  under  the  government  of  minors.  Ami  both  expe- 
rienced the  misfortunes  of  a  turbulent  and  divided  reg< 

I  i   i  L  E  T- 
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LETTER      XLI. 

The  GERMAN  EMPIRE  and  its  Dependencies,  ROME  and  the\T  b.* 
LIAN  STATES,  from  the  Eleflion  of  LEWIS  of  BAVARIA  to  the. 
Death  of  CHARLES  IV. 

TEX7E  now,  my  dear  Philip,  approach  to  that  sera  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  German  empire,  when  the  famous  con- 
ftitution,  called  the  Golden  Bull,  was  eftabliflied;  which, 
among  other  things,  fettled  the  number  and  the  rights  of 
the  electors,  as  yet  uncertain,  and  productive  of  many  dif- 
orders. 

Henry  VII.  as  you  have  already  feen,  flruggled  hard  to 

recover  the  fovereignty  of  Italy;  but  he  died  before  he  was 

able  to  accomplim  his  purpofe.     His  death  was  followed  by 

an  interregnum  of  fourteen  months,  which  were  employed 

in  the  intrigues  of  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  and  of  Frederic  the 

Handfome,  duke  of  Auflria.     Lewis  was  ele&ed, 

by  the  greater  number  of  the  princes  j  but  Frc-. 

deric  being  chofen  and  fupported  by  a  fadtion,  difputed  the 

empire  with  him.    A  furious  civil  war,  which  long  defolated 

both  Italy  and  Germany,  was  the  confequence  of  this  oppo- 

fition.      At  laft  the  two  competitors  met  near 

Muldorf,  and  agreed  to  decide  their  important 

difpute  by  thirty  champions,  fifteen  againft  fifteen.     The 

champions  accordingly  engaged  in  prefence  of  both  armies, 

and  fought  with  fuch  fury,  that  in  a  fhort  time  not  one  of 

them  was  left  alive.     A  general  a£lion  followed,  in  which 

the  Auflrians  were  worfled.     But  this  victory  was  not  de- 

cifive.     Frederic  foon  repaired  his  lofs,  and  even  ravaged 

Bavaria.  The  Bavarian  afTembled  a  powerful 
A.  D.  131^. 

army,  in  order  to  oppofe  his  rival;  and  the  bat- 
tle of  Vechivis,  in  which  the  duke  of  Auilria  was  taken, 
prifoncr,  fixed  the  imperial  crown  on  the  head  of  Lewis  V  *. 

I.  A  vent.  AnnaL  Bohr.  lib.  vii. 

During 
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During  the  courfe  of  thcfe  flruggles  was  fought,  "between 
the  Swifs  and  Auftrians,  the  memorable  battle  of  Morgait ; 
v/hich  eftablilhed  the  liberty  of  Swifierland,  as  the  viclory 
of  Marathon  had  formerly  done  that  of  Greece  :  and  At- 
tic eloquence  only  was  wanting  to  render  it  equally  famous. 
Sixteen  hundred  Swifs,  from  the  cantons  of  Uri,  Schwitz, 
and  Underwald,  defeated  an  army  of  twenty  thoufand  Au- 
flriane,  in  pafling  the  mountains  near  Morgarr,  in  1315,  and 
•drove  them  out  of  the  country  with  terrible  daughter.  The 
alliance  which  thcfe  three  cantons  had  entered  into  for  the 
lerrn  of  ten  years,  was  now  converted  into  a  perpetual  league.; 
and  the  other  cantons  occafionally. joined  in  it*. 

Lewis  V.  had  no  fooner  humbled  the  duke  of  Auftria  than 
a  new  antagonist  darted  up:— lie  had  the  pope  to  encounter. 
The  reigning  pontiff  at  that  time  was  John  XXII.  who  had 
been  elecled.at  Lyons  in  13-15,  by  the  influence  of  Philip 
the  Long,  king  of  France.  John  was  the  .fon  of  a  cobler, 
•and  one  of  thofe  men  who,  raifed  to  power  by  chance  or 
•merit,  are  haughty  in  proportion  to  the  meanncfs  of  their 
birth.  He  had  not  hitherto,  however,  interfered  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  empire  ;  but  now,  all  at  once,  he  fet  himfelf  up 

as  its  judge  and  matter.     He  declared  the  elec- 

; .  T      .  .     .         ,      .  A- 

tion  of  Lewis  void  :  he  maintained,  that  it  was 

the  right  of  the  fovereign  pontiff  to  examine  and  confirm 
the  election  of  emperors  ;  that  the  government,  during  a  va- 
cancy, belonged  to  him :  am!  he  commanded  the  emperor, 
by  virtue  of  his  apoftolic  power,  to  Jay  afide  the  imperial  en- 
iigns,  until  he  fliould  receive  permiffion  from  the  Holy  See 
to  reafiume  them  3. 

Several  attempts  were  made  by  Lewis  towards  a  reconci- 
liation with  his  Holinefs,  but  in  vain  :  the  proud  pontiff 
was  inflexible,  and  would  lilten  to  no  reafonable  conditi- 
ons. The  emperor,  therefore,  jealous  of  the  independency 

2.  Simler,  de  Rtfxt.  Hclvttk. 

3.  Sttph.  Baluzii,   fit.  Pentifi  sfaenien.  vol.  i. 

I  i  4  of 
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of  his  crown,  endeavoured  to  ftrengthen  his  intereft  both 
in  Italy  and  Germany.  He  continued  the  government  of 
Milan  in  the  family  of  the  Vifconti,  who  were  rather  maf- 
ters  than  magiftrates  of  that  city ;  and  he  conferred  the  go- 
vernment of  Lucca  on  Caflruccio  Caftruccani,  a  celebrated 
captain,  whofe  life  is  pompoudy  written  by  Machiavel.  The 
German  princes  were  moftly  in  his  intereft,  and  no  lefs  jea- 
lous than  he  of  the  dignity  of  the  empire. 

Enraged  at  fuch  firmnefs,    pope  John    excommunicated 
and  depofed  the  emperor  Lewis,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  get  Charles  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  ele£l- 
ed  in  his  room.     But  this  attempt  mifcarried.      None  of 
the  German  princes>  except  Leopold  of  Auflria,  came  to  the 
place  appointed  for  an  interview  with  the  French  monarch  ; 
and  the  imprudent  and  ambitious  Charles  returned  chagrin- 
ed and  difappointed  into  his  own  dominions  4. 

Thus  freed  from  a  dangerous  rival,  the  emperor  marched 
into  Italy,  in  order  to  eftablifh  his  authority  in 
that  country.    He  was  crowned  at  Milan,  and  af- 
terwards at  Rome  ;  where  he  ordered  the  following  procla- 
mation to  be  made  three  times  by  an  Augufline  friar :  "  Is 
"  there  any  one  who  will  defend  the  caufe  of  the  prieft  of 
"  Cahors,  who  calls  himfelf  pope  John  ?"— And  no  perfon 
appearing,  fentence  was  immediately  pronounced 
againft  his  Holinefs.     Lewis  declared  him  con- 
victed of  herefy,  deprived  him  of  all  his  dignities  and  bene- 
fices, and  delivered  him  over  to  the  fecular  power,  in  order 
to  fuffer  the  punifhment  of  fire  ;  and  Peter  Rainaucci,  a 
Neapolitan  Cordelier,  was  created  pope  under  the  name  of 
Nicholas  V5. 

But  Lewis,  notwithstanding  this  mighty  parade,  was  foon 
obliged,  like  his  predecefiors,  to  quit  Italy,  in  order  to  quell 
the  troubles  of  Germany  ;  and  pope  John,  though  a  refugee 

4.  Villani,  lib.  ir,  5.  Baluzii,  ubi  fup. 

on 
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.on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  recovered  his  authority  in  Romr. 

The  Imperialifts  were  expelled  the  city  ;  and  Ni- 

,    ,     Tr    t  ,  •    i      A   •       A- D-  T3J°- 

rholas  V.  the  emperor  s  pope,  was  carried  to  Avig- 
non where,  with  a  rope  about  his  neck,  ho  publicly  implored 
forgivenefs  of  his  rival,  and  ended  his  days  in  a  prifon  6. 

The  emperor,  in  the  mean  time,  remained  in  peace  at 
Munich,  having  fettled  the  affairs  of  Germany.  But  he 
llill  lay  under  the  cenfures  of  the  church,  and  the  pope 
continued  to  folicit  the  princes  of  the  empire  to  revolt  againft 
him.  Lewis  was  preparing  to  anemble  a  general  coui.til, 
in  order  to  depofe  his  Holincfs  a  fecond  time, 

A.  D.  1334. 

when  the  death  of  John  made  fuch  a  meafure 
unneceflary,  and  relieved  the  emperor  from  all  dread  of  the 
fpiritual  thunder.  This  turbulent  pope,  who  firft  invented 
the  taxes  for  difpenfations  and  mortal  fins,  died  immenfcly 
rich.  He  was  fucceeded  in  the  papacy  by  James  Fournier, 
furnamed  the  White  Cardinal,  who  aflumed  the  name  of 
Benedict  XII  7. 

The  new  pope,  who  feemed  defirous  to  tread  in  the  fleps 
of  his  predeceflor,  confirmed  all  the  bulls  which  had  been 
iflued  by  John  againfl  the  emperor.  But  Lewis  had  now 
affairs  of  more  importance  to  engage  his  attention  than 
thofe  important  fulminations.  John  of  Luxemburg,  fecond 
fon  of  the  king  of  Bohemia,  had  married  Margaret,  fur- 
named  Great  Mouth,  heirefs  of  Carinthia  ;  and  that  princefs 
accufing  her  hufband  of  impotency,  a  biftiop  of  Frifingen 
iliflblved  the  marriage,  and  the  efpoufeil  the  margrave  of 
Brandenburg,  fon  of  the  emperor  Lewis,  who  readily  con- 
fented  to  a  match  that  added  Tyrol  and  Carinthia  to  the  pof- 
feffions  of  his  family.  This  marriage  produced  a  war  be- 
tween the  houfes  of  Bavaria  and  Bohemia,  which  laded  only 

one  vear,  but  occafioned  abundance  of  blood- 

A.  D.  1336. 
fhed;    and  the  parties  came  to  a  very  imgular 

accommodation.     John  of  Luxemburg  confefled   that   hi* 

6.  Ibid.  7-  Baluz.    fit.  Punlif.  Avtitif*. 

wife 
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wife  had  reafon  to  forfake  him,  renounced  all  claim  to  her, 
and  ratified  her  marriage  with  the  margrave  of  Branden- 
burg8. 

This  affair  bein£  fettled,  Lewis  exerted  all  his  endeavours 
to  appeafe  the  domeftic  troubles  of  the  empire,  which  were 
ilill  kept  alive  by  the  intrigues  of  the  pope  ;  and  notwith- 
ilanding  all  the  injuries  and  infults  he  had  fu{lained,hemade 
feveral  attempts  towards  an  accommodation  with  the  Holy 
See.  But  thefe  negociations  being  rendered  ineffectual  by 
the  influence  of  France,  the  princes  of  the  empire,  eccle- 

fiaftical  as  well  as  fecular,  affembled  at  Frankfort, 
A.  D.  1338. 

and  eftabliflaed  that  famous  conftitution,  by  which 

it  was  irrecoverably  fixed,  "  That  the  plurality  of  the  fuffra- 
"  gcs  of  the  electoral  college  confers  the  empire,  without 
<{  the  confent  of  the  Holy  See;  that  the  pope  has  no  fu- 
*'  periority  over  the  emperor  of  Germany,  nor  any  right  to 
*'  approve  or  reject  his  election  j  and  that  to  maintain  the 
"  contrary  is  high-treafon."  They  alfo  refuted  the  abfurd 
claim  of  the  popes  to  the  government  of  the  empire  during 
a  vacancy ;  and  declared,  That  this  right  appertains,  by  an- 
cient cuftorn,  to  the  count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine9. 

Germany  now  enjoyed  for  fome  years  what  it  had  feldom 
known,  the  bleffings  of  peace  ;  which  was  again  interrupted 
by  the  court  of  Avignon.  Benedict  XII.  was  fucceeded  in  the 
papacy  by  Clement  VI.  a  native  of  France,  and  fo  haughty 
and  enterprifing  as  to  affirm  that  his  "  predeceflbrs  did  not 
*'  know  what  it  was  to  be  popes."  He  began  his  ponti- 
ficate with  renewing  all  the  bulls  iflued  againfl  Lewis ;  with 
naming  a  vicar-general  of  the  empire  in  Lombardy,  and 
endeavouring  to  make  all  Italy  fhake  off  the  emperor's  au- 
thority. 

Lewis,  flill  defirous  of  an  accommodation  with  ihe  Holy 
See,  amid't  all  thefe  a£ls  of  enmity,  fent  ambaffadors  to 
the  court  of  Avignon.  But  the  conditions  prefcribed  by 

8.  !£/?.  de  Luxeir.lourg.  9.  Heifs,  liv.  ii.  chap.  26, 

his 
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Jus  Holinefs  were  fo  unreafonable,  that  they  were  rejected 
with  difdain  by  a  diet  of  the  empire,  as  an  infult  upon 
the  imperial  dignity.  Clement,  more  incenfed  than  ever  at 
this  inftance  of  difregard,  fulminated  new  excommunications 
againfl  the  emperor.  "  May  die  wrath  of  God," 
fays  the  enraged  pontiff  in  one  of  his  bulls,  "  and 
"  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  crufh  him  in  this  world,  and 
"  that  which  is  to  come  !  May  the  earth  open  and  fwallow 
"  him  alive ;  may  his  memory  perifh,  and  all  the  elements 
'*  be  his  enemies ;  and  may  his  children  fall  into  the  hands 
"  of  his  adverfaries,  even  in  the  fight  of  their  father ?0." 

Clement  ifTued  another  bull  for  the  election  of  a  new  em- 
peror i  and  Charles  of  Luxemburg,  margrave  of  Moravia* 
afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Charles  IV.  fon  and  heir 
of  John,  king  of  Bohemia,  having  made  the  neccflary  con- 
ceflions  to  his  Holinefs,  was  elected  king  of  the  Romans 
by  a  faction.     Lewis,  however,  maintained  his 
authority  till  his  death,  which   happened  foon 
after  the  election  of  his  rival;    when   Charles,  rather  by 
his  money  than  his  valour,  got  poflefiion  of  the  imperial 
throne. 

While  thefe  tilings  were  tranfacting  in  Germany,  a  fin- 
gular  fcene  was  exhibited  in  Italy.  Nicholas  Rienzi,  a.  pri- 
vate citizen  of  Rome,  but  an  eloquent,  bold,  enterprifing 
man,  and  a  patriot,  feeing  that  city  abandoned  by  the 
pmperors  and  the  popes,  fet  himfelf  up  as  the  reftorer  of 
fhe  Roman  liberty  and  the  Roman  power.  Proclaimed  tri- 
bune by  the  people,  and  put  in  poflefiion  of  the  Capitol,  he 
declared  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  free,  and  denizens  of 
Rome.  But  thcfe  convulfive  ftruggles  of  long-expiring  free- 
dom, like  many  others,  proved  ineffectual  Rienzi,  who 
ftyled  himfelf  "  the  fevere  though  merciful  Deliverer  of 
f  Rome,  the  zealous  Affertor  of  the  Liberties  of  Ita'.v 
*<  the  Lover  of  all  Mankind,"  as  he  attempted  to  imitate  .-: 

jo.  sinntl.  de  I' E">£.  torn.  ii. 

Gracchi* 
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Gracchi,  met  the  fame  fate,  being  murdered  by  the  patrician 


A  fcene  no  lefs  extraordinary  was  about  this  time  exhi- 
bited at  Naples.  The  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily  flill 
continued  to  be  ruled  by  foreigners.  Naples  was  governed 
by  the  houfe  of  France,  and  Sicily  by  that  of  Arragon.  Ro- 
bert of  Anjou,  fon  of  Charles  the  Lame,  though  he  had 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  recover  pofTeffion  of  Sicily,  had  made 
Naples  a  flourishing  kingdom.  He  died  1343,  and  l^ft  his 
crown  to  Joan  his  grand-daughter,  who  had  married  her  re- 
lation Andrew,  brother  to  Lewis  of  Anjou,  ele&ed  king  of 
Hungary  ;  a  match  which  feemed  to  cement  the  happinefs 
and  profperity  of  that  houfe,  but  proved  the  fcource  of  all  its 
misfortunes.  Andrew  pretended  to  reign  in  his  own  right  ; 
and  Joan,  though  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  infifted  that  he 
fhould  only  be  confidered  as  the  queen's  hufband.  A  Fran- 
cifcan  friar,  called  Brother  Robert,  bywhofe  advice  Andrew 
was  wholly  governed,  lighted  up  the  flames  of  hatred  and 
difcord  befveen  the  royal  pair  j  and  the  Hungarians,  of  whom 
Andrew's  court  was  chiefly  compofed,  excited  the  jealoufy 
of  the  Neapolitans,  who  confidered  them  as  barbarians.  It 
•was  therefore  refolved,  in  a  council  of  the  queen's  favourites, 
to  put  Andrew  to  death.  He  was  accordingly  ftrangled  in 
his  wife's  antichamber  :  and  Joan  married  the  prince  of  Ta- 
rentum,  who  had  been  publicly  accufed  of  the  murder  of 
her  hufband,  and  was  well  known  to  have  been  concerned 
in  that  bloody  deed.  How  ftrong  a  prefumption  of  her  own 
guilt  ! 

In  the  mean  time  Lewis  king  of  Hungary,  brother  to  the 

murdered  Andrew,  wrote  to  Joan,  that  he  would  revenge 

the  death  of  that  unfortunate  prince  on  her  and  her  accom- 

plices.    He   accordingly  fet    out  for  Naples  by 

the  way  of  Venice  and  Rome.  At  Rome  he  pub- 

licly accufed  Joan,  before  the  tribune  Rienzi  j  who,  during 

i..  Id.  ibid. 
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the  exiftence  of  his  tranfitory  power,  beheld  feveral  king$ 
appealing  to  his  tribunal,  as  was  cuftomary  in  the  times  of 
the  ancient  republic.  Rienzi  however  declined  giving  his  deci- 
fion  ;  a  moderation  by  which  he  at  leaft  gave  one  example  of 
his  prudence  :  and  Lewis  advanced  towards  Naples,  carrying 
along  with  him  a  black  ftandard,  on  which  was  painted  the 
mod  ftriking  circumflances  of  Andrew's  murder.  He  order- 
ed a  prince  of  the  blood,  and  one  of  the  accomplices  in  the 
regicide,  to  be  beheaded.  Joan  and  her  hufband  fled  into 
Provence-,  where  finding  herfelf  utterly  abandoned  by  her 
fubjefts,  me  waited  on  Pope  Clement  VI.  at  Avignon,  a  city 
of  which  (he  was  fovereign,  as  countefs  of  Provence,  and 
which  (he  fold  to  that  pontiff,  together  with  its  territories, 
for  eighty  thoufand  florins  in  gold,  which  a  celebrated  hifto- 
riau  tells  us  were  never  paid.  Here  (he  pleaded  her  caufe  in 
pcrfon  before  the  pope,  and  was  acquitted.  But  perhaps 
the  defire  of  poffeffmg  Avignon  had  fome  influence  upon  the 
judgment  of  his  Holinefs. 

Clement's  kirulnefs  did  not  flop  here.     In  order  to  engage 
the  king  of  Hungary  to  quit  Naples,  he  propofed  that  Joan, 
mould  pay  him  a  fum  of  money  ;  but  as  ambition  or  avarice 
had  no  (hare  in  Lewis's  enterprise,  he  generoufly  replied, 
"  I  am  not  come  hither  to  fell  my  brother's  blood, 
"  but  to  revenge  it !"  and  as  he  had  partly  ef- 
fected his  purpofe  he  went  away  fatisfied,  though  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  was  in  his  power  ll.     Joan  recovered  her  do- 
minions, but  only  to  become  more  wretched.     Of  her  un- 
happy fate,  I  (hall  afterwards  have  occafion  to  fpeak. 

We  muft  now  return  to  the  affairs  of  the  emperor 
Charles  IV.  This  prince,  who  was  equally  diftinguifhcd  by 
his  weaknefs  and  pride,  had  no  fooner  fettled  the  affairs  of 

Germany  than  he  went  to  receive  the  imperial 

n  i      .    ,  A  D-'3-'.- 

crown  at  Rome,  where  he  behaved  in  a  manner 

more  pufilanimous  than  any  of  his  predeceffors.     The  coro- 

11.  ViUani,  Ll>.  ».n. 
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nation  ceremony  was  no  fooner  performed  than  he  retired 
without  the  walls,  in  conftquence  of  an  agreement  which  he 
had  made  with  the  pope  ;  though  the  Romans  came  to  offer 
him  the  government  of  their  city,  as  his  hereditary  right* 
and  entreated  him  to  re-eftablifh  their  ancient  liberty.  He 
told  the  deputies  he  would  deliberate  on  the  propofal.  But 
being  apprehenfive  of  fome  treachery,  he  fneaked  off  in  the 
evening,  under  pretence  of  going  to  take  the  diverfion  of 
hunting.  And  he  afterwards  ratified  and  confirmed  many 
promifes  extorted  from  him  by  Clement  VI.  very  much  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  empire  in  Italy  13. 

The  poet  Petrarch,  fo  highly  celebrated  for  his  love-verfes, 

wrote  a  letter  to  Charles  upon  this  occafion,  in 
A  D  1 7  *6 

which  are  found  thefe   fpirited  words  :  "  You 

u  have  then  promifed  upon  oath,  never  to  return  to  Rome  f 
'«  — What  {hameful  conduct  in  an  emperor,  to  be  compelled 
"  by  a  priefl  to  content  himfelf  with  the  bare  title  of  Ccefar, 
"  and  to  exile  himfelf  for  ever  from  the  habitation  of  the 
"  Csefars  !  to  be  crowned  emperor,  and  then  prohibited 
<c  reigning,  or  acting  as  head  of  the  empire  ! — What  an  in- 
"  fult  upon  him  who  ought  to  command  the  univerfe,  to  be 
"  no  longer  matter  of  himfelf,  but  reduced  to  obey  his  own 
«  vaflal14." 

This  emperor  feemed  to  have  renounced  entirely  the  po- 
litics of  his  predeceffors ;  for  he  not  only  difcouraged  and 
rejected  the  proffers  of  the  Ghibelines,  but  affected  to  treat 
them  as  enemies  to  religion,  and  actually  fupported  the 
Guelphs.  By  thefe  means  he  procured  the  favour  of  the  pope 
and  his  dependents,  who  flattered  him  with  the  moft  fulfome 
adulation  ;  but  the  Italians  in  general  viewed  him  with  con- 
tempt, and  the  greateft  part  of  the  towns  attached  to  the 
empire  fhut  their  gates  againft  him.  At  Cremona  he  was 
obliged  to  wait  two  hours  without  the  walls,  before  he  re- 
ceived the  anfwer  of  the  magiilrates  ;  who,  at  laft,  only 

13.  Fleury,  torn.  xr.  liv.  96.  14.  DC  J'it.  Solii.  lib   ii. 
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permitted  him  to  enter  as  a  fimple  ftranger,  without  arms 
or  retinue  IS. 

Charles  IV.  made  a  more  refpe&able  figure  after  his  re- 
turn to  Germany.  The  number  of  electorates  had  been 
fixed  fince  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  more  by  cuftom  than  by 
laws,  but  not  the  number  of  electors.  The  duke  of  Bavaria 
prefumed  he  had  a  right  to  elect  as  well  as  the  count  Pala- 
tine, the  elder  branch  of  their  family ;  and  the  younger 
brothers  of  the  houfe  of  Saxony  believed  themfelves  entitled 
to  vote  as  well  as  the  elder.  The  emperor  therefore  refolved 
to  fettle  thefe  points,  that  due  fubordination  might  take 
place,  and  future  elections  be  conducted  without  confufion 
of  diforder.  For  this  purpofe  he  ordered  a  diet  to  be  afiem- 
bled  at  Nuremburg,  where  the  famous  conftitution,  called 
the  Golden  Bull)  was  eftabli  fried,  in  the  prefence,  and  with 
the  confent  of  all  the  princes,  bifliops,  abbots,  and  the  de- 
puties of  the  imperial  cities. 

The  ftyle  of  that  celebrated  charter  partikes  flrongly  of 
the  fpirit  of  the  times.  It  begins  with  an  apoftrophe  to  Satan, 
anger,  pride,  luxury ;  and  it  fays,  that  it  is  necefiary  the  num- 
ber of  electors  fhouldbe  Seven,  in  order  to  oppofe  the  Seven 
mortal  fins.  It  fpeaks  of  the  fall  of  all  the  angels,  of  a 
heavenly  paradife,  of  Pompey,  and  of  Cacfar  ;  and  it  afierts, 
that  the  government  of  Germany  is  founded  on  the  three  the- 
ological virtues,  as  on  the  Trinity.  The  fcven  electors  were, 
as  formerly  premifed,  the  archbifhops  of  Mentz,  Cologne, 
and  Triers,  the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  count  Palatine,  the  dake 
of  Saxony,  and  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg. 

The  imperial  dignity,  which  of  itfclf  then  conferred  little 
real  power,  never  {hewed  more  of  that  luftre  which  dazzles 
the  eyes  of  the  people  than  on  the  publication  of  this  famous 
edict.  The  three  ccclcfiaflical  electors,  al!  three  arch  chan- 
cellors, appeared  in  the  proceiTioa  with  the  fr.als  of  the  cm- 
pire ;  the  archbishop  of  Mentz  carried  that  of  Germany,  ti.c 

if.  Earre,  torn.  ii.     Spnnd.  C»ntin.     I3»rxi.  'am.  i. 
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archbifhop  of  Cologne  that  of  Italy,  and  the  archbimop  of 
Triers,  that  of  Gaul ;  though  the  empire  now  pofleffed  no- 
thing in  Gaul,  except  a  claim  to  empty  homage  for  the  re- 
mains of  the  kingdoms  of  Aries,  Provence,  and  Dauphine, 
How  little  power  Charles  had  in  Italy,  we  have  already  feen. 
Befides  granting  to  the  pope  all  the  lands  claimed  by  the 
Holy  See,  he  left  the  family  of  Vifconti  in  the  quiet  pofief- 
fion  of  Milan  and  Lombardy,  which  they  had  ufurped  from 
him,  and  the  Venetians  in  that  of  Padua,  Vicenza,  and  Ve- 
rona I6.  I  muft  now  return  to  the  ceremonial. 

The  duke  of  Luxemburg  and  Brabant,  who  reprefented 
the  king  of  Bohemia,  as  great  cup-bearer,  prefented  the 
emperor  with  his  drink,  poured  from  a  golden  flagon  into  a 
cup  of  the  fame  metal ;  the  duke  of  Saxony,  as  grand  mar- 
fhal,  appeared  with  a  filver  meafure  filled  with  oats  ;  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg  prefented  the  emperor  and  emprefs 
with  water  to  warn  in  a  golden  ewer,  placed  in  a  golden 
bafon  ;  and  the  count  Palatine  ferved  up  the  victuals  in  gol- 
den difhes,  in  prefence  of  all  the  great  officers  of  the  em- 
pire I7. 

The  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IV.  was  diftin- 

guifhed  by  no  remarkable  tranfa&ion  except  the  fale  of  the 

imperial  jurifdi&ions  in  Italy  j  which  were  again  refumed 

and  again  fold.  Charles,  who  was  reputed  a  good 

prince,  but  a  weak  emperor,  was  fucceecled  in  all 

his  pofleflions  and  dignities  by  his  fon  Winceflaus,  whom  I 

fhall  afterward  have  occafion  to  mention. — We  mufh  now 

proceed  to  the  affairs  of  England  j  remarking  by  the  way, 

that  Charles  IV.  was  an  encourager  of  letters,  and  founded 

the  univerfity  of  Prague. 

16.  Id  ibid.  !?•  Heifs,  liv.  ii.  chap.  27. 
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